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| EE ns are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly 


as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premisi 
on which universities are based remains constant: universities are fo 
learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for tht 
exploration that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy 
of a university, and any other purpose is incompatible with the bes! 
interests of students and their relationship to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and ii 
transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from the faculty, the 
library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they must, learning as 
their objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; in 
addition to the particular content of learning, students will develop 
certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, self- 
examination, and the use of rational discourse—that will serve them 
throughout their personal and professional lives. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites stu- 
dents to take up their residence in order that their energies, interests, 
and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of the 
University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For example, 
cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study with 
members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of. 
Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and private, 
organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington presents) 
opportunities for observation, study, service, and recreation limited } 


only by students’ time, energy, and imagination. 1 
2 
In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide a2 


matrix for learning not available in the standard university education, 
so that graduates can never forget that as students they were at the? 
center of government and that they must forever carry additional% 
responsibility in and for society, because of the opportunity that was? 


2: 

theirs. 2: 
3t 
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8 
tAugust 31- 
September 2 
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September 7 
September 9 

September 11 

September 18 

October 1 


October 9 
October 15 
November 1 


* The Academic Calendar is subject to change. 
t The registration procedure and the hours of re 
which is available in advance of each semester 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries 
Orientation and placement tests for new students 
Registration 


Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Fall Convocation 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International Affairs and in 
the School of Government and Business Administration 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 


gistration are stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
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November 6 


November 6—7 


November 13 
November 16 


November 25—27 
December 5 


December 10 
December 11 
December 14-22 


1988 


January 4 
January 4—5 


January 6 


*January 6—8 
January 11 
January 15 
January 18 
January 19 
January 21 

February 12 
February 14 
February 15 
February 24 


March 1 


March 11 


March 14-18 
March 17 
March 21 


April 1 


Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

School of Public and International Affairs and School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education 
and Human Development, and the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses due from February candidates 

Orientation for new students and students from foreign 
countries 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduation 
Registration 

Spring semester classes begin l 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday) 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the School of Public and International Affairs and the 
School of Government and Business Administration 

Deadline for submission of 1988—89 undergraduate financial aid 
applications 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education and 
Human Development 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Spring recess 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the School of 
Government and Business Administration 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1988—89 grad- 
uate financial aid applications 


| 
| 


* The registration procedure and the hours of registration are stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
which is available in advance of each semester. 


April 8 
April 8-9 
April 9 


April 10 
April 11 


April 14 

April 25 

April 29-May 7 
May 1 

May 6 


May 8 
May 19 


THE CALENDAR 


Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Government and Business Administration and School 
of Public and International Affairs Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Honors Convocation 

Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 
School of Public and International Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May graduation 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs 

Examination period 

Last day for current master's degree candidates in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. programs 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Commencement 

Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 

9,831 full-time; 6,556 part-time 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, and 
over 100 countries 


Number of On-campus Students 


1987—88 Tuition $330 per semester hour, to a maxi- 
mum of $8,820 per academic year 
(see pages 26—31) 


Number of Full-time Faculty 1,170 (89% with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 540 (includes some of the most 


distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $4,720 
to $5,370 for the academic year 
(see pages 57-58) 
Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civ 
Anthropology, Applied 
tion, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and 


, Computer Science, Criminal Justice; 


Classics, Classic 


Lu m 2 . 
Civil eae 


Electrical Engineering, Elementary 
tion, Emergency Medical Serv 
Studies, Exercise and Sport, 
Geology, Germanic Languages 
Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature i 
English, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineerin 


( 
l 


1 
‘ 
| 
tion, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish 
and Literature, Special Education, Speech Com 


Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineerin 
Affairs, Zoology 


-American Literature, Spanish Language 
munication, Speech and Hearing Science, 
g, Theatre, Travel and Tourism, Urban 


1 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of) 


Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Sciencesjtl 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Humanp 


Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of T 
Public and International Affairs. IT 
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pier 


he George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
lan College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
piston University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
ame it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 

pon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 

Oped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
min of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
ocal prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 

€ theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
popes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, 
‘towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 

e District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 

Overnment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Congress never extended a “fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
Out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 
| Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 

€verend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
granted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That 
Dersons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 

Tustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be 
'efused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immuni- 
les, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
eligion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
Zollege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a 
lalf acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 
orth from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
chool was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University 
eriod, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
‘hirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University’s present plant has been devel- 
ped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
he area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
fonroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
ìe Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
astor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 
wenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to 
æ established. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “ 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection o 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been 
aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a view tow 
meeting the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditi: 
al principles of learning and research 
The George Washington U 
resources at its command 
To this end: 


The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to a 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univers 
to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the natioi 
capital and the Washington community in continuing the development ol 
great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 


The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, ai 
coeducational. 


Admission to the University 
character and academic qualific 

A broadly based liberal educa 
University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research faci 
in the nation's capital are basic 
University's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities 
high standards of entrance qualifications and acade 
students whether full-time or part-time, on-cam 
missions of the University. 

A balanced program of s 
the University program. 


The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of al 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity ti 


supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research thé 
it espouses. 


niversity now rededicates itself and all 4 
to the pursuit of knowledge and its disseminatio 


is determined only in terms of the person 
ations of the candidates, 


tion is fundamental to the total program of tl 


and research and the utiliz 
lities and materials availabl 
to the continuous development of th 


and the application ¢ 
mic achievement to à 
pus or off-campus, are majo 


tudent extracurricular activities is an integral part d 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University 
as follows: 


q 
"E 
includes nine colleges, schools, and divisions 


‘ 
offers four-year programs in the 
f Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor ol 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Healtllt 


mbined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctof' 


Sciences in offering a program leading to the co 
of Medicine. 


0 
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The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences*t offers advanced study and 
Fesearch leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
[Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in 
F Orensic Science, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
af he degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science are also available through 
gff-campus programs administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

|, The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
Bre: of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 

ealth Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris 
m-octor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative 
it-4w (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs 
#2 Continuing Legal Education. 

h The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
egree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, 
gtuter science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems 
nalysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of 

Cience, Master of Engineering Administration, Engineer, Applied Scientist, 
&nd Doctor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off- 

ampus programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 

ngineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus pro- 
ams are administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
anal leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
evelopment and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
and graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 

uman Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 

Octor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
Vevelopment is also available through off-campus programs administered by 
the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers undergradu- 
te programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of 
usiness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 

aster of Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business 
dministration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public 
dministration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master 

of Taxation, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Post-Master's Graduate 
ertificate in Health Services Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Public and International Affairst offers undergraduate pro- 
tams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
© the degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing 
'ducation programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 


ov 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and 
lealth Sciences in offering a rogram leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
{Phi of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor 
ilosophy. 
The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
‘ation in offering programs leading to combined Juris Doctor and Master's degrees. 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Tros in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
edicine. 
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campus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both tl 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered throug 
the Division. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agen 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association Y 
University Women and is a member of the College Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of America 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admi 
sions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine añ 
Health Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which! 
currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly b 
the American Medical Association and the Association of American Medic 
Colleges. All undergraduate engineering curricula of the School of Engineerin 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commit 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The School 
Education and Human Development is a charter member of the America 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the Nationé 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor's, master's, afl 
doctoral degree programs. The School of Government and Business Admini 
tration has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association € 
Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It joined the Council 0 
Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the Schot 
became a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busines 
the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its mastef| 
program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requin 
ments for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Managemef 
Accountant professional examinations. The program in health services admif 
istration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Heal 
Services Administration. The Master of Public Administration program is @ 
the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs añ 
Administration. The Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program] 
recognized by the American Planning Association. The Department of Chemi} 
try is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Departmell 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools € 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department € 
Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Associatio! 
The graduate program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the Couné 
on Rehabilitation Education. The graduate program in speech-language pathol 
ogy and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board of th 
Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person on th 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteré 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of tli 
University, including admission to education programs and employment. TH 
University is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws ali 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment program 
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and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne R. Phelps, Associate Provost, 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


LOCATION 

The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 


the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
National Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 1,510,000 volumes, to which are 
added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Universi- 
ly appropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civiliza- 
tion, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, labor relations, 
public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 

ave enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
"umanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
Ibraries currently receive about 15,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
Service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational needs 
and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic 
data bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials 
Dot easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists all 
members of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington area 
and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 
application, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 
Tom the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 

'ashington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles 
on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United 
States, and in various other countries. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Harold F. Baker, J.D. 
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*Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D. | 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
* Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct. 
Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 
*Richard W. Greene, Jr., B.A. | 
Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 
*Norris C. Hekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. | 
Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 
*Robert G. Perry, B.S. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. | 
Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
*James E. Shuler, B.A. 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. | 
*J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 


Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. R 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. E 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. R 


James M. Mitchell, M.A. f 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. S 


* Alumni trustee. 
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Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 
Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 
William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 
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Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), M. Atkin, A.I. El-Ansary, R.S. 
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t Chairman of the Executive Committee 


ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
a $30 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee.* 
The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and for students applying for readmis- 
Sion who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their last 
registration at this University and who have not since registered at another 
institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
tials well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they seek 
admission. Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential for 
Successful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or major 
Objective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary school 
or previous college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and 
lest scores, and recommendations. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an 
academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In the 
evaluation process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, religion, 
handicap, national origin, or age. 
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Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegree 
Status are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admissions, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in à summer session or in the fall 
Semester should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. 
reference will be given to students who submit applications and required 
Credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish to 
egin college in the spring semester should apply no later than November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
With a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. This 
sciormation should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondary 
School. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
Scores on the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
Mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the American 
College Testing (ACT) battery. Score reports must be sent directly to the Office 
of Admissions from the testing agency. 

Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the fall 
Semester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test 
Scores, an earlier decision will be given after November 1 to students whose 


Coo EN 


p Applic ation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George Washington University 
For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. See pages 24-25 for 
admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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applications become complete with secondary school records through the 
junior year and junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly establish 
admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Exceptionally well-prepared students who have 

completed the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. This 
| plan is designed for students with the emotional maturity, as well as the 
academic ability and background, necessary for college entrance. In most cases, 
applicants accepted for early admission have exhausted academic offerings in 
secondary school to the extent that remaining for the senior year is in the best 
interests of neither the students nor their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 
high school; | 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; l 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal | 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’s) | 
from teachers who can testify to the student’s maturity and general readiness to 
enter college; | 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college) 
entrance; ! 

6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of 
Admissions by the testing agency; 

7. take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and] 
mathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student's choice) and 
arrange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the | 
testing agency. 


| 
| 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications) 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for) 
the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as tol 
scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. | 
A student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be consid- 
ered for admission. l 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a 
transcript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. | 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C of 
better in transferable academic courses from an accredited institution) at the 
time the application is submitted, his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 


the high school and testing agency. 


Advanced Tuition Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will bē 
required of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. 
This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester of 
until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit i$; 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or 
examination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other 
institutions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the 
institution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of 
the division of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a 
degree. Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as 
Stated in this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require 
validation by examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same 
Sequence. Transfer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a 
low-pass grade (D or the equivalent); advanced professional (engineering, 
education, business) courses unless such courses are required for the student's 
GWU degree (credit for professional courses is limited to 12 semester hours in 
Columbian College); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
(e.g., secretarial studies); sub-freshman-level remedial work. 

.In the School of Government and Business Administration, there is a 
limitation of three semester hours per course to be assigned for work completed 
at another institution; students transferring to that school from two-year 
colleges will receive no more than 60 semester hours of credit to be applied to 
degree programs at this University. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Public and International Affairs accept a maximum of 66 
Semester hours of credit from two-year colleges. In other undergraduate 
divisions, there are no strict limits to the amount of transfer credit to be 
assigned, but all students must satisfy the residence and course requirements 
for degrees sought at this University. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEGIATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 semester 

Ours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for any 
Combination of the following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score 
report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at 
the student's request, credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which no credit is 
&warded. Examinations passed with scores of three may be considered for 
credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examination booklet sent 
lo the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered 
In the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who 
Complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the 
examination. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the 
applicant and should be made through the secondary school attended or with 
the Program Director, College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General 
Examinations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, 
mathematics, natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject 

xaminations measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are 
Offered in 30 subjects. 
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Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percentile 
or above (1963/1972 college sophomore norms). 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations 
passed at the level recommended in the College Board model policy.* A 
student registered in a degree program at this University must seek departmen- 
tal and dean's approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to 
be applied toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the 
examination after having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the 
examinations are the responsibility of the student and should be made with the 
College Board College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 
08541—6601. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be 
assigned for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University; see page 77. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assigned for 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity 
for Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of credit 
may be assigned for selected service school courses. Students seeking such 
credit should consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to under- 
graduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Administration, 
a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses offered by 
noncollegiate organizations. The University accepts some recommendations 
published in the National Guide to Credit Recommended for Noncollegiate 
Courses. Students who wish to know whether courses offered by their employ- 
ers can be considered for credit should inquire at the Office of Admissions. 
Courses containing fewer than 30 hours of class instruction are not reviewed. 
Records, which vary with the sponsoring organization, will be required. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Except 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught 
by nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the student's 
physical presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such 
credit will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an 
examination was a required part of the course. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 

History and/or 71-72 


* See page 133 for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to the School of Government and Business 
Administration 
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French 650 

German 600 

Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year language 
Latin 600 requirement 

Russian 700 

Spanish 650 


A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score 
of 28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission or 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Completed applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted 

y the dates indicated on the Graduate School's application information. 
Applications for graduate study without fellowship support must be received 
by July 1 for the fall semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by 
April 15 for the summer session, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate 
School's application information. Applications are acceptable after these dates 

or review and possible admission in the corresponding semester only if time 
permits and if space is available in the program desired. 

School of Education and Human Development—Application forms for 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of 

ducation and Human Development, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that 
otce no later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring 
semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is granted 
by the office of the dean. 

School of Government and Business Administration —Application forms for 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of Enrollment Develop- 
ment and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for 
Graduate Degree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to the 
Staduate programs offered by this school. 

School of Public and International Affairs—A pplication forms for admission 
Or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School of 
Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that office no 
ater than February 1 (January 15 for foreign applicants and applicants for 
graduate fellowship or assistantships). Admission is for the fall semester only. 

l credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate 
cord Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received before 
the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education 
Makes on-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Application 
orms for admission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and 
should be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 


ashington, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms and any credentials 
co o" 


: 
For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 
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required should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the 
Friday before the first day of registration (see Calendar, page 5). To avoid 
paying a late registration fee, applicants should make sure that all necessary 
forms and credentials are in the Office of Admissions prior to registration. 
There is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed entrance require- 
ments, see page 181. 

Students in this Division may not take accountancy, business administration, 
or management science courses; registration in other courses may be denied 
students in nondegree status when space is needed for degree students. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated 
status, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing 
Education may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree- 
granting colleges or schools of the University. 


READMISSION 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after 
discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions exclud- 
ed) must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from 
students in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications 
(see pages 19—20 and 23—24). Students who discontinued enrollment while on 
academic probation or under suspension should allow at least one month for 
appropriate processing of readmission credentials. Students seeking readmis- 
sion after having attended other institutions of higher education in the interim 
must have complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this 
University from all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmission 
as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status must 
submit all entrance credentials not previously received or required. | 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. | 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after) 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not 
since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no later 
than March 1 (February 1 for some graduate programs) for the fall semester and 


October 1 for the spring semester. 


Required Records ( 


At the time the application is sent, students must have the educational), 
institutions previously attended send directly to the appropriate admissions), 
office (see Undergraduate Admission, pages 19—20, or Graduate Admission, 

pages 23—24) copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 

grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of; 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are als0\, 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot bêl 
returned. C 
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These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps its 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies sent 
should be accompanied by an English translation. 


Language Tests 


Students whose native language is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible for making 
arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form must be returned 
Well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the 
application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to be sent 
to the appropriate admissions office at this University. Registration for the 
TOEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Washington 

niversity. 

Admitted students whose native language is not English are also required to 
take an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the 

niversity. Depending on the results of this test, the student’s academic 
program may be restricted in number and type of courses that can be taken. 
College credit is not granted for English study below the level of standard 
freshman English courses. 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the application 
or admission of all international students planning to study at the University 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required 
9r the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
mother within the University, see page 47. 


è? 


REGISTRATION 


'he dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
asses, which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
dmitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
tudents in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another 
stitution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or 
ivision in which registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
dllege, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
le deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
Mcurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate 
mmmittee. 
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Eligibility for Registration 
Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended of 
whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registration 
in a given course may be denied students in the Division of Continui 
Education when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student i$ 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University wh 
was not registered on campus during the preceding semester must apply f 
and receive a letter of readmission from the appropriate admitting office befo 
he or she is eligible for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediatel 
preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester i 
eligible to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continui 


program. 


| 
Completion of Registration | 
Registration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance if 


class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 
Registration Changes and Withdrawals (see pages 46—47) 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutio: 
in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, In 
(see page 51), should consult the program announcements of the other institu 
tions. Consortium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in t 
Office of the Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium program. 
students must obtain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain frof 
the department of the institution where the course is taught whether they 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiri 
should be addressed to the Registrar. : 


* 


| 


| 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation oft 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni an 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 194 
summer sessions and the academic year 1987-88. 


| 
| 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developm 
the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of Public 


Tuition Fees 
For undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
International Affairs, and the Division of Continuing Education: 


On-campus program, each semester hour, to a maximum of $4,410 per semester 
Off-campus program, each semester NN, evan og pl peut yee 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour........ n8 
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Payment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 


registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the 
thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours may be 


required in accordance with the regulations of the school in which the student is 
registered. 


Students enter 


ing doctoral programs in the School of Government and Business 
Administration ir 


nt 1 1987-88 will be charged $22,410 for the entire degree program, to be 
paid in 10 semiannual installments 


University Center Fee (ch 


: arged all students registered on campus) 
Each semeste 


r hour, to à maximum of $93.00 per semester . é FRG ES 8.80 
Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and 
material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descriptions. If breakage 
of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the 


student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the 
department concerned. 


Computer Usa 
l Jniversity) 
maximum co 


ge Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The 
mputer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 57) 


Special Fees and Deposits 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable....... T 30.00 
Pplication fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable .............. . 25.00 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 

full-time undergraduate student 


OPAT A cs p e apt ediab ies zi EIS 100.00 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
0 Megan Uere ESL gael ie in ud eni curi A . 300.00 
Admission tests (when required) .................. vA we dup. 15.00 
“ate-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 
(charged on-campus students only): 
During first week of classes ..................sun shew etka ; 25.00 
uring second and third weeks of cimas. ion cuiu nec 3 pr fri d 50.00 
After third week of classes (if permitted). ......................L....LL.. 100.00 
-ate-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ......... Fin a coset dita cd 15.00 
n-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 
Cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)........ 35.00 
"campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 
Cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)...... > 15.00 
'eturned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Incomplete, or returned by the bank for any TélsOn.... errore ee EM 15.00 
linding master's thesis.................... XP IET MEL REX QI. 15.00 
‘crofilm service and printing announcement of final examination (doctoral 
REN) 2 ig 71 2 odds. oX eMe v erue orsa cis MUS D i 75.00 
Pecial Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
Qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or 
00 BRNE sur suc t bul IIR A ir ee .. . 80.00 
Vaiver examination to qualify for advanced placement .................... 20.00 
nglish test for international students (when fe(juitéd]...... e T o v 15.00 
3boratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 
,Ceadline date set by the instructor*...... 10.00 


OD GNE 


posttdent who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next 
"lory period 
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Continuing Education may purchase, on à semester-by-semester basis, à 
special card entitling them to use the Smith Center facilities for that semester 
or session. Students must first obtain from the Division a signed certificate 
attesting to degree candidacy........ yt 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and command of the 
French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages......... «nnn 
007 TILES AS Toes cect cote kode des succeeds ccab eu E bet dO pM 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 
first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy ..... «6n 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification ORI dairies qene-vasatesetes 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student f 
the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University Library; (2) t! 
services of the Career Services Center; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admissi 
to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) the Hatchet, the studef 
newspaper; (6) medical attention as described under Student Health Servi 
These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed frol 


the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D 
Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the Universit 
without payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and mé 
enjoy all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay 
nominal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, 

well as the University Center fee, in order to establish their active membershi 
in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is continge} 
upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material i 
paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be mad 
with the dean two months in advance of the semester in which the gradual) 
wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not ? 


taken for credit. i 


Projected Tuition Fee Increases 


So that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total fo 
year period, increases in tuition rates for the academic years 1988—89, 1989-9 
and 1990—91 have been estimated. 

Excluding students enrolled in the School of Medicine and Health Scienc 
and the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the University estimat 
that tuition rates for currently enrolled students (including those enrolled 
1987-88) will not be increased by more than 10% in each of the years 1988-85 
1989—90, and 1990—91. 

It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Thea 
increases are merely estimates based on present circumstances and should $ 
no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The Universif 
intends to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated $ 
maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions, particularly as th 
affect private educational institutions, have been extremely variable, alf 
significant increases in tuition rates in excess of the above limits may 


required. 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until 
charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tui ia 
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and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks should be made payable to 
George Washington University, with the student identification number in the 
upper left corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Contract with the Student. Accounts Office at the time of each registration, 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 

efore Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
Semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10- 
month payment plan is also available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
value of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
Percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encumbered, the 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
academic information until the account is settled. In addition, applications for 
nstitutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed until all encum- 
rances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Finan- 
‘ial Settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due to the University 
n addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for on-campus students and 

for off-campus students. Accounts that must be referred to a collection 
érvice will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by the 
ollection agency. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
ered for credit. 

eturned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the 
ank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not 
aid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, 
vith the same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 
| One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate students paying the set upper 
Init of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester if payment is 
lade for the full academic year at the time of fall registration. At the 1987-88 
ile, students choosing this plan would pay $8,732 for two semesters instead of 
Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students may elect to 
3y in advance the total tuition for their full four-year program at the rate 
Pplicable to their first year. A payment under this plan for programs beginning 
‘ith the 1987 fall semester would total $35,280. Refunds to students who do 
ot complete their full four-year programs would be made at the original rate 
Y all remaining full semesters. 

Gwu Monthly Payment Plan—The University’s Monthly Payment Plan is 
"ailable to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the 
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University will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes 
for use to ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic yea 
(excluding summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May throug! 
February. Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision 
made after May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the 
account current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and ní 
interest for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 
Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pro) 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are aval 
able. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy 
the contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to thf 
following: ‘ 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts Av 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 20035 
The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
Tuition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Bol 

1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of oof 
registration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer cre 
course may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to m 
payments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registratiof 
one-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semestef) 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third ll 
March 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated tim 
Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
charged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefi 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the ti 
of registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit cour 
lasting less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full 
registration. 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in cl 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the coll 
school, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 46). Financial 
recipients must notify the Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of seme 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the followi 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes ........--- 


* No refund of the $100 tuition deposit required of entering students is granted 


Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes . 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes. 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes . . 


2. Partial withdrawal: 
charge, the refund s 
3. Regulations governi 


If the change in program results in a lower tu 
:hedule above applies to the difference. 
ng student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
+. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 7596 of tuition and fees will be made 
Seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund 


we 


for courses dropped within the first 


will be made for courses dropped thereafter. 
- Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 


Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days : 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days ; 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days... ves 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end. 

Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 

Starting date of class plu 
Starting date of class plus 8 
Starting date of class plus 1 
Starting date of class plus 16 cal 


Mini Session (3 weeks) 


s 2 calendar days .. 
calendar days 
5 calendar days 


endar days to end 


Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 


S 
S 


Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days .................... 


Refund policies of the University 
funds as adopted by the American C 
quire that financial aid recipients 
cos for that semester's attendanc 


well, 


are in conformity with guidelines for 
ouncil on Education. Federal regulations 
use such refunds to repay financial aid 
e. This policy applies to institutional aid 


In no case will tuition be 


ISSes. 


reduced or refunded because of absence from 


Authorization to withdraw an 
ident who does not have a clear financial record. 

tudents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
nking arrangements in the community. 


NANCIAL AID 


d certification for work done will not be given a 


orge Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
"érgraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic 
es: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circum- 
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stances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employmef 
based on academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. The pi 
gram of financial assistance for graduate students includes assistantshipl 
fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, research appointments, pal 
time employment, and loans. All undergraduate gift aid (institutional schol 
ships and grants and federal grants) requires that the student be working on tli 
first undergraduate degree. Undergraduate scholarships and all federal 
require that the recipient be registered for a full-time course load at GWU 
Loans and resident assistantships not based on financial need are available} 
undergraduates and graduates alike. In general, consideration for financial 
is restricted to students in good academic standing who meet the minim 
grade point average for particular awards and are not financially encumbe 
by any other University office. Documents submitted as part of aid applicatio 
become the property of the University and cannot be returned. Fede 
regulations require that the University report suspected cases of fraud ff 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. , 
Information on the various programs follows. 


| 
| 
| 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


Honor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships! 
up to half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academi 
achievement and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted] 
incoming freshmen. 

Need-Based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholarshif 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Universi 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Pel] Grant, Supplement 
Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed Ý 
March 1 (all undergraduate students) preceding the academic year of the aw 
for the fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 
the summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all financial aid, includi 
scholarships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being availa 
when the student completes the application. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in 
student financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Office of Stud 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian Collegé 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Pu 
and International Affairs. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—F 
and partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be rene 
through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the publis 
deadlines, maintains a B average, and continues to be in financial n 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree 
any schoo! listed above. 


$ 


Ea 


* Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in 
immediately preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the follo 
fall semester are eligible for consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provided 
they will graduate at the end of that summer or the following fall semester or are requir 
their program to attend the summer sessions. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc. 
Scholarship 
Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Alumni Scholarships 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Athletic Scholarship Fund (1979) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Dr. A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund (1984) 
mma K, Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
aul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
ames Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (1984) 
he Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 
olumbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 1932) 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
arie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
aac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
istrict of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
istrict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Ccounting (1964) 
stella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
cent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund (1983) 
bert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
"eral Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
ther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
orge Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship (1974) 
dred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
idiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
idore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) 
ina Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
ma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
Zelton Scholarship (1950) 
Orge F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 
undai Scholarship Fund (1983) 
ert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
€n M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Vid B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Muel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 
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Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) 

Barry Manilow Endowed Music Scholarship (1984) 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) 

Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature (1978) 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship (1979) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 
Resident Assistantships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship (1983) 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship (1983) 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music (1985) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


Grants 


The GWU Grant Program—Established for needy students who há 
achieved a C or better average at GWU. 

Other Grants—The following funds have been established to meet ! 
special needs of disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia inl 
city and the Washington metropolitan area. 


George Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuitif 


Grants (1968) 
Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, trà 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of 


FINANCIAL AID 


ichool conc erned and 


addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
on, D.C. 20052. 


Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting 
redentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the 
Icademic year for which the award is made. Application for admission to 
'raduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 


\ssistantships 


Research Assistantships—Available in the fields of computer science, eco- 
'omics, operations research, psychology, sociology, and statistics through the 
'raduate School of Arts and Sciences and its participation in sponsored 
rograms with the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
rea, 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
t's and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
aching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of 
ervice to the assistant’s major department of instruction. 

Other Assistantships— 
lealth S 
ational 
rb 


ervices Administration Research Assistantships 
League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
an Affairs Assistantship 


ellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


he following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to 
udents in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education 
1d Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
On, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The University also 


fers many other fellowships that are available to students in these colleges 
Ad schools, 


Jniversity Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master’s and 
ctoral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are 
sed on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition 
Owance, 
Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs ina 
imber of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
? Departments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such programs. 
Ipends vary: information is available from the departments. 
Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs- 
"ievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
'ellowship 
bert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 
Dérican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
nerican Civilization Fellowships 
Nerican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washing- 
fon University Cooperative Program) 
herican Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

ur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 
Yamehr Research Fellowships 
nfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 
iver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
1973) 
Omas Alva Edison Fellowship 
mentary Teacher Education Internships 
ist & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
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Health Services Administration Fellowships 

Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 

George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 

Mellon Foundation Fellowships 

Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

National Historical Publications Commission—George Washington Univer 
Cooperative Research Fellowships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

Rose Bibliography Internships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Plannin 

Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences (1% 


Graduate Scholarships 


Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed 9 
vices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 92—42% 

Barbee Sculptor Scholarship (1975) 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (1984 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 
Accounting (1964) 

Genetics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 

Frederick H. Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration (1967) 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund (1983) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1975) 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration (1971) 

Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in suppo 
graduate study is available at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., first fl 
i for students enrolled at George Washington University. Information is 
available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, Nati 
Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and Rotary International, as well as m 
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others. For information on these awards, please contact the Administration 
Department, Gelman Library. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


FORMS OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields—Avail- 
ible to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
chool of the University. Research assistants are expected to work 20 hours a 
veek, conducting research in support of an established research program, 
rogramming, or conducting individual research on an approved research 
roject. Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status of the student 
ind the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months). Further information and 
PPlications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
ngineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
Jniversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate students 
nd seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
ersonnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the 
sition, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and 
ministration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for 

? academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required 
? enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be 
btained from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life. 


oan Funds 


he following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate 
tudents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
rts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the 
chool of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Public 
nd International Affairs. A separate application must be submitted for all loan 
rograms. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should be filed no 
ter than March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students) for the 
lowing academic year. Complete information is contained in the student 
nancial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student Financial 
id, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Merican Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
eorge F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

ternational Student Loan Fund (1967) 

anne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

: &. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
‘sie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

ational Direct Student Loan Program 

Iram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 

liversity Student Emergency Loan Fund 

le Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 

le Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund (1983) 


Guaranteed Student Loan Program—George Washington University is an 
ible participant in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Freshmen and 
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sophomores may apply for a maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniO& 
a maximum of $4,000 per year. Graduate students may apply for a maximum}, 
$7,500 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition 
registration should submit an application, as well as all required supportik 
documents, no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spri 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students—George Washington University 
also an eligible participant in the Parent Loan for Undergraduate Studeél 
Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS). The inte 
rate on the loans is 12% but may change depending upon the fluctuation off 
interest rate on U.S. Treasury Bills. Repayment begins 60 days after Ú 
disbursement of the check. Parents of dependent undergraduate and gradu 
students may apply for up to $4,000 per year for each student. Independép 
undergraduate and graduate students may apply for up to $4,000 per year. 


and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
provides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who h 


state, and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except CW 
PLUS/SLS, and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and m 
demonstrate financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range fró 
$2,000 to $12,000 per academic year and carry a variable interest rate, initié 
996. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquifl. 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-ti 
positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and grad 
students. 

After registration, students may apply at the Career Services Center * 
interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who hé 
completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those 

a C average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the sp 
for the following academic year. See instructions for applying for undergraé 
ate financial aid, above. 


excellent dn of English oth spoken and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international stude 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigrat 
and Naturalization Service. 
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We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have 
vailable sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting 
? enter a college or university. The cost at this University for one academic 
ear (September—May) is approximately $15,100. This estimate includes room 
nd board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, 
r medical expenses are included. 


ETERANS BENEFITS 


he Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye 
L, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty 
ersonnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled 
eterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This office 
SO processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
dministration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veter- 
is, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor pri 
! Submitting application to the Veterans Administration. All such — 
ould obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, w p: 

ts forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can ; 
ade to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information o 

neral interest, 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
(ed 20421. 


è 
RIZES 


Accounting Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded pes 
' the Department of Accounting—two at the undergraduate level and one a 
€ Master of Accounting level. 
orris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excel- 
nce in drawing. Tee 
Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
ident who has attained the highest academic record in courses in enam 
Ie name and vear of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze p p 
e€ winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the fina 
mester at this University. 
merican Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an eedem eri 
9 has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excellence in 
alytic chemistry. 
American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to sy 
iduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
eadership. : ^" 
Merican Planning Association Prize—A warded to a qualified candidate for 
* Master of Urban and Regional Planning who has demonstrated significant 
s H "ci © 7 
vice to the community, University and Department, or professional planning 
nmunity. 
Amling Prize- Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of his on 
Stav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business Adminis- 
ion 123, Investments. “ae 
partment of Art Prizes—Two prizes—one for a senior in art history and 
* for a senior in the fine arts—awarded annually to the most promising 
€nts, as determined by the departmental faculty. 


1 
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Franz Bader Prize—Awarded to a student for excellence in art history 8 
criticism. 

William C. Barbee Prize—A warded to a deserving student for excellence 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding senior in 
program in special education of the School of Education and Hum 
Development. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. Brj 
Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at Geo 
Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily to t 
undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni 


most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and aims off 
United States of America and George Washington University. The hall or off 
activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall 
activity will be engraved on a silver trophy. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the 
outstanding student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literat 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—A warded to the senior majoring 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as £ 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such q 
fications of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of futi 
achievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Department}, 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in busin 
administration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and service to } 
University. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trusteé 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was gradud 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. Il 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University W 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs 8, 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities 
produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize4 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman stud 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15—16. 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—A warded to an outstanding un 
graduate in the junior year who is majoring in Chemistry. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the E 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original wor 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

Jerome Cornfield Memorial Prize—A warded annually to the student who? 
written the best Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Statistics. 

Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding student 
pleting a graduate program in special education. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cow) 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mot, 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Fi, 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded uf 
graduation to the graduate or undergraduate student with the best ove 
scholastic achievement and leadership potential in the School of Governm 


5 
[ 
] 
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nd Business Administration and in the School of Public and International 
Mfairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
tudent enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
ubmits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
1e study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
"cord in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked 
ptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes— Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
aniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
1 the University, Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in 
hich the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior 
lass of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the 
egree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Dimock Gallery Prize—Purchase award presented for creative achievement 
| the fine arts. ` 
Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry 
rattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an 
atstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
id awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most 

Vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
urphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
zenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 

"forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 
n Of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, on 

Ose Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded 
nually to an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 
Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
Stablished by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to 
at student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal 
ity in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the 
'erpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

illie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
"arded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

arles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating 
Mor for excellence in philosophy. 
2Inns Muth Company Prize—A warded for creative achievement in the field 
visual communication. 

ice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 

ard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
: ighest average in American literature. 
‘dward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
d, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
^, in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 


lor or senior student making the highest average in the French language and 
Tature, 
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Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddardi 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inte 
tional business, or public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Establis® 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annuall 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintail 
the highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Human Services Program Prize—A warded by the Department of Educa 
to a graduating senior in the Human Services Program who best exemplifies 
attributes of service to the profession and academic achievement whil® 
student at the University. 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the Scho! 
Government and Business Administration to students specializing in inte 
tional business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded lI 
graduate student. 

Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser toli 
awarded annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in hislff 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 

David Lloyd Kreeger prizes in Art—Seven prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, fiv 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes) 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printma 
ceramics, and photography. One prize in art history is awarded to a senior 
one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must submit origi 
papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished representative 
the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solow 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of fac 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate 
graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semef 
hours of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded į 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in 
Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hi 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field 


senior student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic recoré 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Dep 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing 
University Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program 
the School of Education and Human Development. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—A warded annually by the George Washi 
ton University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding rese 
project. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipiel 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to 
student attaining the highest wboiatio average in the first full semestell 


Columbian College of Arts and Sci iences. 
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Pi Lambda Theta Prize- Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
utstanding senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
nd Human Development. 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
Iniversity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
gy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submit- 
ng the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

iggs Trust Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 
oard, Riggs National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Business 
dministration 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management. 

Ruggles Prize— Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awarded 
nnually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 
The Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration— 
warded annually to that Health Services Administration student who dis- 
lays excellence of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a 
pic in health services administration. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 
ermann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
'aded the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
Idely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty 

ed prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of 
© graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German 
udies, 

School of Public and International Affairs Alumni Association Prize—May 
„awarded annually to a graduate of the School of Public and International 

airs (graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the 
"an and the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement and 
Dtribution to the life of the George Washington University and its programs 
d goals, 


Julian H. Singman Prize—A warded for creative achievement in the field of 

sign. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash prize 

arded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the 

culty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demon- 

‘ating excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The 

llVersity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation 

aining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 

Dually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 

> Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—A warded for proven excellence in the field 

Sculpture. 

ames MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett 

memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest 

Tage in Physics 1 and 2. 

"harles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 

arles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
tofessor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 

aY Covering some phase of medieval history. 

Ames H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory of 

les H, Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awarded 

tually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathematics. 
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Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scien 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Grad 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during? 
current academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a gradual 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Busing: 
Administration degree, for outstanding academic performance and servicé 
the University. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Elizabeth Reed Ward Award—Established by the finance faculty of ! 
Business Administration Department in honor and memory of Elizabeth R 
Ward, who was a teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made tol; 
outstanding teaching assistant in the finance program. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Ch. 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candit 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and $ 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining \ 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 1 


* 
REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the follo 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, sci 
or division in which registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason 
not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter fb 
continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the ti 
of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material info 
tion on an application for admission, registration form, or any other Unive 
document, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsificatio® 
discovered after the student has established an academic record at the Unit 
sity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Su@ 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for sut 
quent registration in the University. 


STUDENT STATUS 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or M 
semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are considere 
be full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Reg 
attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for uD 
absence. 


REGULATIONS 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
School, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the University. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 


each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the 
telephone. 


JNDERGRADI JATE 


l'he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, 
Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
Jnauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Except for courses that 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree 
it this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was 
eceived, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
tatement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
ubmitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


:RADUATE 


'he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
R, Credit; F, Fail: I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
Jnauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that 
epetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may 
lot repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless required 
0 do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be 
ubmitted to the student’s dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


NCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Vhen another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
ymbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdraw- 
!) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
een given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required 
ork of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be 
corded if a student, for reasons beyond the student’s control, is unable to 
mplete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and 
PPrOves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The 
fade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance 
! the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a 
QUrse that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when 
ades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later 
'ésented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade 
ange. The grade of Z is assigned when students are registered for a course 


dd have not attended and in which they have done no substantial graded 
ork, 


"MOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


I information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a 


Udent’s record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division 
NCerned. 
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THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 1 
which the student has registered, both based on his or her record in tl 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four poin! 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hd 
for which the student has registered. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, W, or 
are not considered in determining the index, except that courses marked I Wi 
be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of Const 
tium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered 
computing the quality-point index. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office 
the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above are schedule 
if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish & 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incomi 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and må 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taki 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the prop 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Delibe 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered acadetf 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellec 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through the prof 
University channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained frt 
the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, ! 
Registrar, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washing 
University, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights à 
Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities 
conduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and otf 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univers 
authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the vi 
President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations nl 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enit 
ment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requiremé@ 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published 
a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of $ 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registe 
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Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who 
oes not have a clear financial record (see Payment of Fees). 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 
Pach semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the 
end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
net by the student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording 
of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes Within a College, School, or Division—A student may not substitute 
ne course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
Tom credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of 
^e college, school, or division in which registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 
IPproval of the dean and the department concerned. 

ange from one major field to another within the same college or school 
nay be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—A pplication for transfer to another college, 

Chool, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the 
orm provided by the office concerned. Transfer from the appropriate pre- 
TOlessiona] curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor's degree candidacy 
n the School of Public and International Affairs may take place upon 
Ompletion of 60 or more semester hours of course work and the necessary 
rocedures required by the particular school. 
. With the exception of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
‘on, which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated 
‘atus, à maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing 
ducation may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the other degree- 
ranting colleges or schools of the University. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
‘quirements listed below under Graduation Requirements and to note that 
Ness otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, 
icluding at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed 
‘hile registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon 
ansfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly 
1e requirements that must be fulfilled. 


REDIT 


redit is given only after registration in a course and statisfactory completion of 
le required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accordance 
ith the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

luditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
'ademic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass 
‘aminations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
T Credit, 


OST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


dents who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
Ward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval 
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of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned 
similar period in this University be recognized. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of 1 
student or former student who has paid all charges, including any student le 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 
charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at? 
same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a 50€ 
is charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued; 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuo 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree e 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is confe 
Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University and 
request and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the d 
to inactive status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission andi 
granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of! 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a spec 
period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student 
discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a lef 
of absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active stud 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees are asses 
students while on leave of absence. The right to use of University facilities 
suspended while the leave is in effect. 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student may 
considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses 
the University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering Wf 
semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with pl 
approval to have work transferred back to the GWU program; completion 
outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received: 
non-course instructional activities unique to the particular school or collef 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the 
or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the spe 
activity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees 
assessed students while in this status. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have? 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which registe 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and o% 
requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebl 
ness to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester or sum 
session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 
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Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 

led at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
Senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the 
Summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated 
September 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 

Scholarship— The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
particular degree for which registered. 

Curriculum —Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence—| Jnless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 

niversity, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
Which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
Within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school 
concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
€ completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 

e graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
egree for which registered. 

Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
Confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 
unsatisfactory. 

esis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
Ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the 
ean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the 

Diversity Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the 
Property of the University and are deposited in the University's Gelman 
brary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circula- 
lion. See the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulations 
80verning theses and dissertations. 


HONORS 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic 
lecords give evidence of particular merit. The student's quality-point index 
elermines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum 
Qude, 3.6-3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. 
he quality-point index is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
Onors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
Who earn an honors designation. To be eligible, a student must complete at 
east 60 hours of course work at GWU. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
Class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommenda- 
‘On of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following 
Tequirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty member 
lepresenting the major department or field not later than the beginning of the 

hior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is approved 
Must be met. 
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3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have been 
completed at GWU. 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registered must 
be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the School 
of Public and International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent of the 
courses taken at GWU; (b) the School of Education and Human Development of 
the School of Government and Business Administration—a quality-point index 
of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GWU. 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using thé 
University’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcomé 
to browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subjed 
to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they maj 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades arf 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
returned and any fines paid. 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to bê 
familiar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service 
desks. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of thé 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the righ! 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall gf 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs withow! 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mai 
tained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. Th 
University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti 
tions must 

1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students' written consent before releasing information from the 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information mâl 
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be furnished to 


if à student's parents without such written consent only upon 
certific 


ation of the student's financial dependency); and 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon re- 
Quest: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of 
In; dates of attendance: school, college, or division of enrollment: field of 
study; credit hours earned: degrees earned; honors received: participation in 
Organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 
sity (including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of mem- 
ers of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information 
released must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the 
*ginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 
. Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
Information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Ound Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
aws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 

the academic community should know that administrative action, which may 

Include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 

Suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
€ interests of the University and the rights of others. 


2 
ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
ROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


Nine universities in the Washington area—American University, Catholic 
liversity of America, Gallaudet University, George Washington University, 
Orgetown University, Howard University, Marymount University, the Uni- 
Versity of the District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are 
Sociated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the use of their 
Pective facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are associate 
“embers of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees 
àny one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from the 
Mbined offerings the particular courses that best meet their needs. 
articipation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however, are 
Xcluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and theology. Law 
Udents are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for the 
pore of Master of Laws at George Washington University and Georgetown 
diversity, 
wa special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) or 
Moria] study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the 
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Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to tl 
institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all partic 
pating institutions. See Registration for information concerning registration ft 
Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of tl 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition! 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to tl 
visited institutions. 


THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesser 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for @ 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improve 
ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as well 4 
other adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for academicall 
gifted children. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individual, ani 
small-group basis. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement an 
aptitude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented il 
conference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, colleg 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, anf 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. 

Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee schedule 
All fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Funger Hall, Suite 429 
2201 G St., N.W. 

THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 


The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center providé 
diagnosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearin 
disorders. These include developmental impairments of articulation an 
language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech and language impairment 
resulting from neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation af 
also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearim 
Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing. 


THE WRITING LABORATORY 
Director Kim Moreland 


The Writing Lab, located in 201A Stuart Hall, is a center for informal am 
personal writing instruction; its services are provided free to all GWU students 
Students at all levels of experience and expertise are encouraged to use the Ld 
for help in identifying writing problems and learning how best to express idea 
Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, the Director, all 
other members of the faculty) work with students individually on areas $ 
specific need or interest. Tutors can provide assistance in such areas & 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct gramm? 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesi 
providing evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings í 
an experiment or the solution to a research problem. 
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CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
Director F. William Rambo 


The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located in 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
available 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and 
students, : 

CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing facilities 
and by offering short courses and technical assistance through the Computer 
nformation Resource Center. Any University student may have access to the 
computer facilities for individual research, class projects, and thesis or disser- 
tation study. Access is by request; the schedule of charges is available at CAAC. 

CAAC maintains an IBM 4381 mainframe for academic use. A full range of 
Compilers and application software packages is available, including (but not 
limited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, ADA, APL, SPSS, 
SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAAC provides 
a variety of public terminals and microcomputers. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government and 
"UsIness Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer and Informa- 
tion Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, 
many other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research 


adjunct to course work. In general, additional fees are charged for computer 
Use, 


ALUMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 
Director Ronald W. Howard 


The Alumni Relations Office, in conjunction with the General Alumni Associa- 
tion, makes available to alumni and their families an annual program of 
Services and educational and cultural events. The Office prepares both a Fall 
and Spring Schedule of Alumni Events, listing all activities; students are 
Invited to participate in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alumni 
elations Office sponsors or co-sponsors programs and services designed 
Specifically for the student body. 
umni are encouraged to inquire about available services and programs at 
the Alumni Relations Office and to keep the Office informed of any changes in 
Tess or occupation. 
The Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
President John R. Manning, Esq. 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
Poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
armed 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University and whose class has 
Staduated is eligible for membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing 

Ucation students, however, only the “15 credit hours earned" requirement 

not the "graduation of the class" requirement applies. Graduates of 


el rtificate programs of the Center for Continuing Education in Washington are 
Igible. 


e 
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A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituen 
alumni of the University's schools and college, directs the activities of tht 
Association. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with 
the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. Tht 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium il 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROT 
program at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC 4 
Howard University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollmeli 
officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarill 
advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements 
George Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean of tli 
school in which the student is enrolled. 

See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program $ 
George Washington University. 


Lj 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student lif 
services, policies, and procedures to complement the University's fo 

instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices 0 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Ed 
cational Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, Internatio 
Student Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, Career Se 
vices Center, and Student Health Service. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson 

Assistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 

Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
Assistant to the Dean, Judicial Affairs Richard A. Weitzner 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information f 
students and assists in program development for the Division of Stude 
Affairs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the vario 
student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals an 
answers to many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters 
recommendation for students applying to graduate and professional sch 
can be obtained from this office. The Dean of Students is responsible for 
services and programs offered by the Counseling Center, Educational Oppo 
nity Program, International Student Services, Disabled Student Services, SU! 
dent Health Service, and Career Services Center. The Dean of Students' office 
located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 
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Counseling Center 
Director Diane M. DePalma 


The Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
individuals with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 
with their educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible 
Or services. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, psychother- 
apy, and art therapy for personal problems (e.g., academic pressures, relation- 
ship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); (2) group 
Counseling for personal problems and special focus problems; (3) educational/ 
vocational counseling and assessment to facilitate choices of majors and 
Careers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students’ learning about them- 
Selves and developing new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertiveness 
training, stress management, relationship skills, and study skills seminars); (5) 
Consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special needs in 
esigning programs to improve the campus environment. 
e Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
and special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational 
Ounseling Services provides educational/vocational counseling to GWU 
alumni and the greater Washington community. 
tudents, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p.m on 
Fridays, For most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An 
additional materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be 
made if financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so 
that arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 
e Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


International Student Services 


Director E. Donald Driver 
Assistant Director John Hartt 
visor Ann Morton 


International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
t tough International Student Services. The staff offers immigration assistance 
and information on government requirements and regulations specific to the 
international community; orientation programs to help with adjustment to 
'ving and studying in the United States; and advising and counseling for a 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, 
J"dBets, academic concerns, and financial aid. International Student Services 
55 located at 2129 G St., N.W. 


Educational Opportunity Program 


Director Valerie L. Epps 
5slstant Director Donald L. Ross 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District of 
Columbia residents with financial aid, academic support services, and personal 
x Vising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington 
-Niversity, The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well as educa- 
®nal and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the experi- 
"Ce of program participants. 
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The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Progra 
(HI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high schol 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking a m 
mum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculul 
Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high scho 
guidance office. Counseling and advising is provided by the EOP staff. HI/SCI 
students have access to all of the academic support services available to E 
participants. The Educational Opportunity Program is located at 2127 G $ 
N.W., Room 101. 


Disabled Student Services 


Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
Coordinator Christy Willis 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special servié 
necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their academi 
programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for thet 
through University or community resources. The office is located on the fo 
floor of Rice Hall. 


Career Services Center 


Director Kathy Sims 
Assistant Directors Ken Everingham, Marva Gumbs 


The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assi 
tance to students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and 
time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing } 
searches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating 
salary); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on-campl 
interviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referral sori 
resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a credentials servi 
that supports employment and graduate/professional school applications. 
Center is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509, 801 22nd St., N.W. 


Student Health Service 


Director Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D. 
Coordinator Janet Garber 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 908 Né 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., 7th floor. 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and phy 
cian assistants who are capable of addressing most of students' medi 
problems. Visits are cost free and may be arranged by appointment or, duf 
certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, 
various lab tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation, cri 
intervention, and short-term therapy are available by appointment. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student He 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Unive 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. ? 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to rece! 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-cam 
programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligi 
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| The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health 
| Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private 
| Physicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


` 3 
| HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


| The University has 
| insurance, on an e 
| contact the 


arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 
lective basis, for all students. Interested students should 
Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


HOUSING AND RESIDENCE LIFE 


Director Ann Webster 
Associate Director David McElveen ` 
Assistant Directors Kathleen Jordan, Rebecca Griffin, Mark Crowley 


| Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
| Tom the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 
sity, ashington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near 

e University may also be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
Student wi]] receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence 

all information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accom- 
Modation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application 
“Or residence hall] space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by 
a $300 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
Semester’s room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased for the 
academic year, and lease payment must be made in early June for the fall 
panester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 10-month 
Payment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the deferred 


Piyment plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10-month payment 
plan, 


1987-88 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men. 
Calhoun Hall 
double room 


x TEE A T ae alot ele E G eee $2,850 
triple room ..... A TC 4. - = - ub Ai 2,740 
For Women: 
Strong Hall 
BEEN imu Lecce NU RRO 2:8 J 3,060 


ES APIS 3,0€ 
EER DE SE e OCC I NI Rire c REUS v : 102 
triple room.............. Re Fey M pet eL 43 as 2,7 


ror Men and Women: 
TaWford Hall 


E Bis. modii. 55 hah eed ES eli ossia Sie eee 2,850 
Verglades Hall 


212i lieu ela Prius atn duc S o Er a 1 2,850 

“Uthridge Hall T 
apartment for one person. . RESQUE NS us ern ua wA. 3,270 
apartment for two persons ........... as Prac E EE 3,170 
‘partment for three persons.................. AE RPCEES sega 2,900 


7 
Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 
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Building JJ 


apartment for two persons .........eeenn reece eee eereeeeee 30 

apartment for four persons ............. nn eens eer eraees 2,740 or 30 

apartment for six persons............2 esc n 2, 
Francis Scott Key Hall 

apartment for one person ........... esee he mem mh 32 

apartment for two or three persons ........seeee n 6 nnn 34 
Madison Hall 

MENU rr ter hash kn od PURE cip axphieg uu tr» uhr d er 28 

0000 VU oe ea al d ro wel iii nn er T det quf 27 
Milton Hall* 

apartment for two persons...... REP SS) eee Te Be 3,0 

apartment for three persons.............. enn nmn 28 
Mitchell Hall 

0 SENSE Mp e rit ne Sener bri de? 30 
Munson Hall* 

apartment for two persons ........ eee eeeeteeeeeenees 3,0 

apartment for three persons. .......se n ener eee eeeeeeeees 24 
Riverside Towers Hallt 

apartment for one person. ......... eee 3,280 or 38 

apartment for two persons .........- 0... se cee ee cece eee ecereeeeees 3, 
Thurston Hall 

double room, triple room, room for four or five...........-..00e0005 24 


Food Service+ 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the followi 
food service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,100 for the acadef 
year; the any 10 meals per week plan at $2,040 for the academic year; or thed 
7 meals per week plan at $1,980. Participation in the food service plans 
optional for junior, senior, and graduate students. Food service payment do 
not cover University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards adi 
bearer to the dining room in Thurston Hall and to the second-floor cont 
dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used! 
a cash-allowance basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, George’s, # 
the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arran 
ments with the GW Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the B'i 
B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director Boris Bell 
Assistant Director Donald Cotter 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community cem 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provi 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Prog 
Board, by the academic departments that include performing arts, and by 0 
student and faculty organizations. 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Univer 
community, plays an important role in the functioning of the Center 


* Residents must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in additio 
the stated rate. 

+ Rates include surcharge for HBO. 

+ Food service prices are subject to change. 
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e" closely with the full-time staff in the development of the procedures 
| Nd policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


[Director Claudia Derricotte 
Ssistant Directors Michael Elmore, Ellen Fancher, Elizabeth Panyon 


[The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
hv development, campus leadership development, and participation in 
| arge Projects, within both the University community and the community at 
hnd id I Office serves as à clearinghouse for activities information, registers 
hane student organizations, and informs the University community of 
| iiie and programs through monthly and annual publications. The Student 
dm. a is also responsible for coordinating the orientation program for 
rfa lents and for planning supplemental development programs for 
Kindoe, and undergraduate students. Students who want to participate in the 
cin tricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves with the 
ities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 
bein information about the numerous student organizations and 
bt th Ittees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and available 
? Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


Student Government 


ul George Washington University Student Association is comprised of all 
‘me and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students 
© are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and 
Ppointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students 
tud e University. The Student Association provides various services for 
ents, such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student 
re Service. Further information can be obtained from the Student 
| eo clation offices in the Marvin Center. 
: ment involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
ugh Participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate commit- 
bard Ory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the 
ls Tin Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Associa- 
e ? Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. 
tudo, t ovement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to 
“MIS and to the total University community. 


t 2 

udent Organizations 
tudents are 
Ons or to ini 
ons on 
TOfessio 


encouraged to become involved with existing student organiza- 

tiate their own. There are approximately 200 registered organiza- 

Campus covering a broad spectrum of interests, including academic, 

ional nal, international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recre- 

cader religious, and meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. 

¥ mic honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and others related 
Pecific academic disciplines. 


LIGIQUS LiFE 


ug University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
A ents and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
5 of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
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various groups and form a link between the University and the religi 
community. The advisors of the religious organizations are available 
counseling. Religious services and special observances are also provided 
the University community as announced. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally kné 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audit 
um and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Student art exhi 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of cond 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal stù 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lect 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members and bi 
the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technik 
aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and inte 
tional restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers 
international topics. 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and Che 
are available to students either as credit courses or as extracurricular activit 
The Chorus presents major performances to the University community thre 
four times a year, including regular winter and spring concerts. The Unive ] 
Orchestra presents several performances annually. 

Program Board— The University Program Board, composed chiefly of elec 
and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources 
student programming on campus. Through its various committees, an 
cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lecti 
concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays 
musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy P 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including orig 
and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio thel 
Students can participate in all aspects of theater and may receive credit to 
their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production work. 


ATHLETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, 
badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and wel 
rooms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in 
Smith Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer a bf 
program of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommo 
various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associat 
and the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against M 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sport 
basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and di¥ 
squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


SECONDARY FIELDS OF STUDY 


A Program of secondary fields of study has been established within the 
niversity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students 
must be enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to 
eligible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields 
Consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon 
satisfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of 
Study and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's 
transcript, For further information, see the brochure Secondary Fields of Study 


available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 
airs, 


v 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.M. Lovett 

Associate Deans J.J. Cordes, D. McAleavey 
Ssistant Dean N.K. Khatcheressian 

Director of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


"ACULTY 1986—87 


"rofessors E. Abravanel, J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, R.P. Bain (Research), R.L.A. 
Bari, J.R. Barth, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, L.S. Bielski, L.S. 
Bowling, T.J. Brennan, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, A.J. Caron 
(Research), R. Caron (Research), W.J. Chambliss, I.H. Cisin, A.E. Claeyssens, 

G, Coates, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. 
East, N, Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F. 
Gillette. R.S. Goldfarb, M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, W.B. Griffith, F.S. 
Grubar, S.E. Haber, M. Halperin (Research), O. Havrylyshyn, G.R. Herer, P.H. 
Highfill, Jr., p. p. Hill, J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs; 

“A, Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. 
Katz, J.W. Kendrick, RE. Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. 
King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. 
Lachin IIl, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, H.L. LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M. 

engermann, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, 
R.C, Lindholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. 

ong, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, C.C. 

Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, B. 
imer, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, J. Pelzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peterson, F. Prats, 
E. Ramaker, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. 

Rice, J.W. Robb, P. Robbins, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, W.W. Rowe 

(Research). D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.M. Scheffler, S.O. 

Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, C. Shih, F.R. Siegel, 

D.E, Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, R.T. Smythe, H. Solomon, C. 

Steiner, G, Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., D.H. 

Teller, K, Thoenelt, R. Thornton, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, 

Jr., R.A, Wallace, S.J. Wayne, H. Weingartner, D.G. White, J.F. Wright, Jr., 

HE. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, A.J. Zuchelli ii 
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Associate Professors C.J. Allen, D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andre 


Assistant Professors A. Altman, F.E. Baginski, W.J. Balling, Jr., M.A. Bod 


M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, G.R. Bozzini 
Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, W.J. Briscoe, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Burns, G. Cartete 
Chaves, R.P. Churchill, M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, C.C. Costigan, U 
Deering, R.P. Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, E.A. Fisher, R.S. Fortner, H.I. Gates; 
LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harpet 
Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, } 
Horton, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, N.D. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joy? 
S.A. Karp, N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, M.P. Lader, J.L. Lake, B 
Lee, M.P. Lee, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock; 
Merchant, J.H. Miller, S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, J.D. Moreno, Y. Olkhovs 
T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitsl 
J.R. Regnell, M.M. Roumani (Research), R.C. Rutledge, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáð 
S.E.F. Schlesselman (Research), O.A. Seavey, S. Shiflett, S.L. Simons, 
Sodaro, C.W. Sten, J.L. Stephanic, G.C. Stephens, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taraf 
P.F. Thall, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilke 
J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost, J.M. Vlach, B. von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, H.S. Wats 
R.C. Willson, M. Withers, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin, 


Ziolkowski 


D.A. Bositis, M.D. Bradley, K.M. Brown, J. Butler, D.A. Caro, V. Colem 
D.P. Di Lella, M.V. Dow, D.A. Durham, H.B. Feigenbaum, V. Fon, 
Garner, D.A. Grier, F. Griffith, K.J. Hartswick, G.P. Huvé, L.B. Jacobson 
Keller, Y. Koike, S.G. Larson, J.H. Lebovic, S.R. Lichter (Research), ¥ 
Lipscomb, M.B. Loewy, H.M. Mahmoud, J. McGarry, M.F. Miller, K. Mé 
land, S.L. Murray, T.K. Nayak, L.R. Offermann, L.E. Osterman, P.M. Pali 
J.R. Peverley, R.F. Phillips, C.J. Pickar, W.A. Pucilowsky, S.A. Quitsl 
M.S. Rapp, F.C. Reid, R.M. Robin, J.P.Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romi 
B.W. Sabelli, S.C. Smith, R.P. Stoker, M.A. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, M.A. Tolst 
S.A. Tuch, D.H. Ullman, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner, G.C.Y. Wang, E.F. Wé 
E.R. Williams, S.M. Wright, M.-H. Ye 

Instructors M.B. Bandas, P. Connerton, A.B. Covarrubias, C.J. Dem? 
J.K. Donaldson, Jr., E.W. Echeverria, P.N. Edmonson, M.E. Evans, ¥ 
Iacobelli, M.R. Kirkland, C.F. Meloni, M.A.P. Saunders, S.M. Spolarich,® 


Thompson 


Committees* 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


1987: K.M. Brown, J.R. Regnell, A.G. Wade 
1988: A.S. Brooks, R.J. Guenther, G.C. Stephens 
1989: S.R. Barnett, L.S. Bowling, T.L. Hufford 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


1987: H.F. Gillette, P.M. Lengermann, A.J. Zuchelli 
1988: R.P. Churchill, P.P. Hill, H.C. Merchant 
1989: V.K. Golla, J.B. Levy, G.K. Paster 


* The Dean of Columbian College is an ex o icio member of all committees; all l 
committee members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


"ACULTY PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


1987; H.H. Hobbs, R.W. Kenny, D.D. Wallace 
1988: J.F, Burks, H. Kenyon, R.A. Wallace 
1989: R.K. Packer, C.W. Sten, C.T. Stewart 


/OMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


987: M.D. Brewer, G. Ludlow, T.P. Perros 
‘988: D.L. Atkins, C.E. Rice, L.F. Robinson 
989: A.G. Coates, M.V. Dow, R.A. Hadley 


'OMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


987: J.H. Miller, P, Robbins, J.E. Ziolkowski 

988: M. Atkin, R.G. Jones, F.R. Siegel 

989: J, Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, J.H. Maddox, 
H.C. Merchant, C.C. Mondale, R.W. Stephens 


OMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY 
HE DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, M.A. Holman, H.D. Junghenn, D.G. White 
NTRODUCTION 


ince its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
lences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of a 
namic campus community in the heart of the nation’s capital. With fine 
cilities and a full-time faculty of about 300, the College offers its 3,500 
ents the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well as opportuni- 

s for Professional and pre-professional education in many fields and for 
iternships and employment in a stimulating urban environment. The Col- 
ge's students come from all 50 states and from about 100 foreign countries. 
€ rich and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is designed to 
engthen the student’s ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand 
e social and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through 
9 study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
athematica] and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College 
aduates are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized 
olessiona] and graduate education. The College offers programs leading to the 
Brees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 
Udents may elect one of more than 50 departmental majors, or they may elect 
E “e majors, interdisciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. 
*cial curricular guidance is given to students planning to apply to a medical 


aw school and to those planning to transfer to the School of Public and 
?rnationa] Affairs. 


RANCE REQUIREMENTS 


9d character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
les contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 

9 » Showing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at 


uit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
an 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom wor 
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least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably ¥ 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must 
American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics bey 
introductory algebra. Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is requif 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to under 
college work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Test 
English composition and mathematics and on either the Scholastic Aptili 
Test or the American College Testing battery. 

4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition t 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing: 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Decem 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submit 
Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should 
made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princét 
N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests 
applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent t@ 
Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applié 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions diré 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is re@ 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. ~ 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will considef 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unt 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. 
Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students! 
mitted with deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to 
removing such deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate course 


examinations. | 


REGULATIONS 
See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulatio 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal co 
ing. Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty selected 
their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before registra 
makes up a program in consultation with the advisor assigned. A student 
has not selected a major field receives academic advising in the Office 
Dean, Columbian College Student Services. Students must keep in close f 
with their advisors, whose office hours are posted in the Student Se 
reception area. A student who has officially declared a major field rec 
academic advising from the appropriate department or from an interdé 
mental committee. Personal counseling is available through the Office ol 
Dean of Students or through the University Counseling Center. 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the Sch 
Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to assist th 
planning their programs. 

An academic warning system directs early attention to students whose 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to com 
regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the student's permi 
copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent to paren 
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^ '---— who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the advisory 


9 supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbian College, 
eer advising is also available during fall and spring registration and the 
ummer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, repre- 
nting a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer scheduling 
elp and Course selection advice to fellow students. Peer advisors are available 

Provide assistance throughout the academic year. A directory of peer 
visors is available from the Office of the Dean shortly after the beginning of 


9 encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
udent's work load. 


A full-time Student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
mester hours, 

e amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited by the 
mmittee on Scholarship. 
À full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
ceived no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses totaling 
east 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. 
A Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
Mester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academic 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ttendance 
he Student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which 


istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Tovision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


Cation of Students 


student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, a 
Mor upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon completion of 
Semester hours. 

Unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor’s degree 
ly because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 

s emic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in 
“Sor is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean’s 


Pave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


tudents in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must apply 

* dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see 
rBulations, page 48). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the 
dent that, for at least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place 
eT regulations prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re- 


Pbly for à second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is 
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only available for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, 
student is expected to resume active study toward a degree. 

All study at any other college or university, in this country or abi 
undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the dean in adval 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be inf 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicab 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semé 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of t 
cumulative record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in whig 
least 12 semester hours have accrued. 


Probation—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less than 
(but 1.00 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 semester hours 
placed on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall b 
more than 13 semester hours. Probation will be removed if, after a 
second semester on probation, the student's quality-point index is raisé 
2.00 or more. A student still on probation after two semesters (or 24 sem 
hours attempted) ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued 
probation by the Committee on Scholarship (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for sus 
sion: (1) a cumulative quality-point index below 1.00 after attemp 
minimum of 24 semester hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative q 
point index of 2.00 or more after two successive semesters (or 24 sem! 
hours attempted) on probation. The Committee on Scholarship may conti? 
student on probation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is del 
strated during the probationary period and/or sufficient evidence of acad 
promise, by way of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one $f 
semester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as ¥ 
governing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended stuf 
seeking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Scholars? 
conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the student 
profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative quality-point index i$ 
than 2.00 after attempting a minimum of 12 semester hours will be iss 
warning notice at the end of the semester by the Office of the Dean and sh 
strongly advised to take corrective measures (e.g., limitation of course 10 
no more than 13 semester hours). i 


Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of 
semester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshma? 
sophomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of wa 
sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A wé 
constitutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor # 
earliest opportunity. 
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Adding and Dropping Courses 


Mter registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of an official 
lrop-add form available in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Student 
Services. Failure to submit the form when dropping a course may result in a 
ailing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or spring 
'emester is the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
he eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
luring the first three weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. 

Course dropped between the fourth and eighth week will be assigned the 
grade of W (withdrawal without academic penalty). The deadline for complete 
Nithdrawal from all courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth 
Neek of classes. After the deadlines, program changes require that the student 
Present a petition to the Dean's Council. 


ncompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
scribed under Regulations. 
moving an Incomplete— The grade of I must be removed no later than the 

ast day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
ollowing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
> Incomplete that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
O an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
ind a student may jointly petition the dean or the appropriate committee for 
dditional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
hould be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
Y Teregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
Dean’s List 
The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded course 
vork in any one semester and attains a semester quality-point index of 3.60 or 
ore with no grades below B will be placed on the Dean’s List for that semester. 
. Course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of other 
purses does not affect the student’s eligibility for the Dean’s List, nor are the 

mester hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No 
ass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean’s List. 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


he Associate in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has completed 60 
mester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades and has fulfilled the 
neral requirements described on page 69. In addition, the degree may be 

Warded to students intending to transfer to the School of Public and Interna- 

airs upon completion of the curriculum specified for the first two 

Pars of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of the program of 

iy Must be completed in residence in Columbian College. A student 

Shing to receive this degree must file an Application for Graduation at the 

9! registration for the semester or summer session in which the require- 

5 will be completed. 


e 
Nent 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES E 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of À 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a sev 
year curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts! 
Doctor of Medicine is offered. 

For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see the Scho 
Education and Human Development. 


The Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program 


One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a quality-P! 
index of at least 2.0 achieved in courses graded on a 4.0 scale. Gell 
curriculum, major, and other requirements described below must be met 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A stu 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the departmed 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the 
major in effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of col 
work must be taken outside the major-field department or major program. 
does not apply to the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculum nor to the! 
hour Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance.) 

See page 46 for an explanation of how the quality-point index is compl 
See page 74 for scholarship requirements applicable specifically to departil 
tal majors. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions or Í 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements W 
or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Colu 
College state below. 


The 90-Semester-Hour Program 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally? 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College deg 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a totalt 
semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this prof 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the semf 
in which the 90th semester hour is achieved. 

The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit e@ 
in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be reduc 
credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen major4 
program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in at le 
semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at least 60 sem 
hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommendation 
major department or program. 

To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of ex 
tional academic ability by college record, performance in college courses: 
other appropriate information. 

An interested student should make application directly to the major 
departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferabi 
the end of the first year of study. The student's academic record to that P 
will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 

A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour progr 
he or she completes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 90-hour prot 
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n Columbian College, earns grades of A in no less than 45 semester hours of 
uch course work at this University, and has no grades below C. 
A student who fails to maintain the required academic performance while 


tudying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the standard 
20-hour degree. 


esidence 


For the Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program—A minimum of 30 semester 
ours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in 
®sidence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted by the 
ean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed 
residence. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Diversity, to students transferring from other institutions, and to students in 
rn leading to the Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts in the field of 
nce, 
For the 90-Semester-Hour Program—The last 60 semester hours, including at 
it 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Columbian 
ege. 
Summer Work—Summer work in residence may be counted toward all 
lumbian College degrees. 


mbined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


; (2) complete the general Columbian College course require- 
ents; (3) earn 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 
Second-group courses in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the 
an of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine and 
ealth Sciences; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean for Academic 
alts of the Medical Center at the completion of all prescribed courses in the 
3t year of the Doctor of Medicine program, at which time the degree of 
echelor of Arts will be conferred (professional credit courses taken at another 
Stitution do not count toward the combined degrees); (6) maintain through- 
e entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


ond Bachelor’s Degree 


Plumbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor’s degree 
USt satisfy the general College requirements, the requirements of their new 
faor and degree, and the 30-hour residence requirement. Students with 

:IBraduate degrees from other institutions or from other divisions of the 
Niversity, if admitted to the College, must meet the same set of requirements. 


RAL CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


l candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
ited to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 
Except for English composition and Meaningful Initiation requirements, 

iculum requirements leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Chelor of Science are administered by the various major-field departments or 
Brams, Bachelor of Music candidates are admitted directly into the depart- 
ental Curriculum. 
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A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachi 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The dé 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics; 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to deterti 
level of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is place 
an appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge t0 
student for placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is award 
courses bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Wi 
English or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they 
benefit from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assif 
to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard ws 
and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students 
scores indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the E 
requirement. 

English for International Students—see page 25. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced stan 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school! 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, Fre 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese, Rus 
or Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made t? 
appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 4/ 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, pri 
registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Foreign Language Requirement 


In most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must com] 
satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single fol 
language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a s 
foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign langi 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the! 
language must take the language placement test. 

In many instances foreign languages are required or recommend? 
preparation for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor # 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, ifl 
student's program. 


English Composition Requirement 


Two semesters of English composition are required. Each student must, di 
the freshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in English compos! 
either by examination or by taking Engl 9 or 10. The first semester of En 
composition may not be postponed. The second semester (Engl 11, 12, 0 
must be taken no later than the second semester of the sophomore year: 
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eaningful Initiation Requirements 


qns point in the college career, each student must undertake a Meaningful 
illias], the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natural and 
ccm ica vine and social sciences. As each major field will normally 
M then ode these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking no 
ch ade semester hours in each of the other two areas. The requirement for 
Ruine an must be fulfilled within two departments or in specially designed 
ui gs p mary programs, such as humanities. (Candidates for the Bachelor of 
Traki u p are subject to the requirements stated under Music, under 
igi R nstruction.) The 12 credits may be either in recommended intro- 
= C Amica or in departmentally approved courses appropriate for the 
gui PrOgram. (Students seeking to satisfy the Meaningful Initiation 
bed fn A with courses or combinations of courses not on the list below 
epartme AR approval from the department or departments concerned.) Many 
itiation 1 s offer paired two-semester courses that are designed to provide an 
-—-— into à specific discipline; in other departments, various groupings of 
tisfy t re intended to achieve the same end. Applied and tool courses do not 
unc! wed requirement for Meaningful Initiation into the humanities. All 
a arg: taken in fulfillment of the Meaningful Initiation requirement 
inal perra laboratory instruction. Waived courses (no credit assigned) 
E atisfy the Meaningful Initiation requirements. 
Lp courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily 
to a and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered from 
Poner are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified freshman 
i or may, with the permission of the advisor and of the department 
bassin ed, take second-group courses. Such qualification is achieved by 
oup. Or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite courses in the first 
quis recommended that courses taken to satisfy the Meaningful Initiation 
mum ent be selected from the following: 
72 100 5 American Civilization 71-72, 192; Art 31-32, 71-72; Classics 
3: En li to" 113; Chinese 163—64; Communication 49, 55, 133, 143, 144, 
* nr 51-52, 61-62, 71-72; French 51-52, 60, 91-92; German 51-52, 
Osem f 1-62; Humanities 1, 2, 3-4; Music 3—4; Philosophy 50 and a course 
Cosa Philosophy 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; 
eatre 1-2, 9-10, or 9 and 23; Slavic 71, 91-92; Spanish 51-52, 91-92; 
n and Dance 45, 46, 130, 145—406, 151, 152, 153, 190, 191. 
. ral and Mathematical Sciences—Biology 3—4, 11-12; Chemistry 3—4, 11- 
32 ey 1-2, 5 and 2, or 5 and 105; Mathematics 30 (if followed by 31), 31— 
Urses, p i-e, 51-52, 9—10, or any combination of two upper-level math 
05. ysics 1—2 and 5—6, or 9—10; Statistics 51 and 129 or 105, 53 and 129 
» 91 and 129, or 111-12. 
tory = *iences— Anthropology 1, 2, or 3; Economics 1-2; Geography 1-2; 
ated co 39—40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91, one introductory course and a 
anit 00-level course approved by the History Department, or (for those 
5 who have waived introductory courses) two sequential 100-level 
-72.1 Pproved by the History Department chairman or advisor; Journalism 
E 11 and 115; Political Science 1-2; Psychology 1 and another psychol- 
“tse; Sociology 1-2 or Sociology 1 or 3 and any 100-level sociology 
$; Speech and Hearing 11 and any 100-level speech and hearing course. 
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The following courses will not satisfy Meaningful Initiation requiren 
Art 1 and all fine arts courses; music theory and applied music cow 
communication courses, and theatre and dance courses not listed ab 
English composition courses; first- and second-year language courses; Mal 
6, 30 (unless followed by Math 31). Other courses not listed may also not sé 
Meaningful Initiation requirements. Questions about a specific course sli 
be referred to the appropriate Department chairman. 


THE MAJOR 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature 
proper form (obtainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Stuf 
Services) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No studé 
considered to have a major until this process is completed. Thereaftefy 
student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the major 
department. 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the stude 
admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or 4 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit the numb 
students in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or Sf 


available basis. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered with majors in the following fields 


American Civilization 

American Literature 

Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Art History 

Art History/Fine Arts 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese Language and Literature 

Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology 

Classical Archaeology and 
Classics 

Classical Humanities 

Computer and Information 
Systems 

Criminal Justice 

Dance (126-hour program) 

Early Modern European Studies 

East Asian Languages and Literatures 

Economics 

English Literature 

Environmental Studies 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 

General Curriculum in the 
Liberal Arts 

Geography 


Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

History 

Journalism 

Judaic Studies 

Literature in English 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Communications 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 

Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Translation 

Sociology 

Spanish-American Literature 

Spanish Language and Literature 

Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing Science 

Statistics 

Statistics (Computer Science option] q 

Theatre | 

Zoology 
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Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered with majors in the following fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology (Engineering option) 
iology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Cartography Statistics 

Chemistry Statistics (Computer Science 

;omputer and Information Systems option) 

»nvironmental Studies À Zoology 

seology 


'ield-of-Study and Departmental Majors 


l'here are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major and the 


"epartmenta] major. Seven majors—Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, 
^assica] Archaeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environ- 
rental Studies, General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts, Judaic Studies, and 
Olitical Communications- -although interdepartmental in nature, are gov- 
ted by the regulations of the Departmental major. 

Refer to the department concerned under Courses of Instruction to determine 
vhether a major is Departmental or Field-of-Study. 


TELD-OF-sTupy MAJORS 


ach Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
‘Udy and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 
olumbian College Committee on Curriculum. 

e Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, although 
e student is required to meet the overall general requirements for the degree. 
ibility to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demon- 
tration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
“ ‘he major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and grades. 
formation on each field is obtainable from the department. Immediately upon 
eclaring a major, students should consult the appropriate department so that 
ley may be assigned an advisor. 

e Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual devel- 
Pment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, 
“pending upon the individual student’s background, previous study, and 
Ptitudes. The student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, and the 
pecia] Proseminars offered in some fields give the student further opportunity 
T individual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to 
dividual needs and abilities. A close student-advisor relationship is essential 
t the Student's success under the Field-of-Study major plan. 

Toseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to help the 
udent acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through reading, 
Udy, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and methods 
the major field as a whole through the organization and coordination of the 
10wledge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject and of 
erial not usually included in such courses. This course is not required by all 

Ments, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six semester 
QUIS, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this 
urse, the student has the privilege of occasionally visiting, subject to the 
"Proval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. 
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(Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requi 
registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the stu | 
who has been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be ta 
the close of the senior year; a student on a limited schedule may take if 
earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails to 
Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committee on Curriculum 
re-examined at a later regular major-examination period. The Committe 
Curriculum has general supervision of the preparation, reading, and gradi 
Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semester on dates 
by the department or departments concerned. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in termi 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than 
the minimum required second-group courses taken in the major field. A D 
required course will satisfy a curricular requirement in the major, but it will 
count toward the minimum number of hours required in the majol 
department may require a degree candidate to repeat a required cours 
which a D was received; credit for only one of these courses will be given.) 
minimum specific requirements for Departmental majors are listed beloW 
staff of instruction of the department concerned. The chairman of the dé 
ment, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted at regist 
concerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, inclu 
electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also expect 
consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting the program of stu 
such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially conce 


the student's progress in a course. A close student-advisor relationshif 
desirable. | 


Double Majors 


With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who 
pletes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for ex 

mathematics and physics, or English and French, or history and econo 
may graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with ad 
in the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors Ol 
appropriate form available in the dean's office. A double major must be ta 

departments offering the same degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major 
in Columbian College cannot be combined with a major field offered by an 
degree-granting unit of the University. h 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civi 
tion, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology 
Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Ju 
Studies, and Political Communications. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing 
or program suited to individual educational goals may develop a special 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Fin 
proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. 
programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved: 
each shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committe 
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Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the approved 
Program must be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad 
Scope, such interdisciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the 
second semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination 
either oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior 
'omprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental 
:ommittee, 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Committee 
n Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of several 
lisciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult 
he current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. 
Student Wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the Meaningful 
Nitiation requirements should consult the sponsoring department. 

General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Com- 
nittee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is designed to 
rovide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without a major, as the 
tudent chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance 
vith each of the three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses 

at cultivate à broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural 
raditions. The committee appointed to advise students in the program consists 
p representative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
'atural and mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see General 
"urriculum in the Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 


MINORS AND SECONDARY FIELDS 
Ainors 


tudents who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 


se Staduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
®partments offer ı 


hat ındergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
ii do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in a 
unor 


ecl Should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and 
are both major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in 
* dean's office. 
A least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
icl ence. Grades of C or better must be earned in second-group courses, 
Uding such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institu- 
n JUrSes passed with a D may be used to fulfill a minor field curricular 
“quirement but may not be counted toward the total number of credit hours 
"luired for the minor. 
A: A taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
umi En College, such minors are designated Secondary Fields. The same 
inors ar and scholarship requirements apply to Secondary Fields as to 


Mors are available in the following fields: 
PPlied Ethics Classical Humanities 
iola cology Creative Writing a. 
iology ^l Anthropology Cross-Cultural Communication 


Dance and Dancing 
0 : 
any Dance Education 
mistry Dance History and Criticism 
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Economics Political Science 

French Language and Literature Psychology 
General Anthropology Religion . 
Geography Russian Language and Literature 

Geology Russian Language and Culture—In Transla 
German Sociocultural Anthropology 

History Sociology 

Journalism Spanish Language and Literature 

Judaic Studies Speech Communication 

Literature in English Speech and Hearing 

Mathematics Statistics 

Music Statistics (Computer Science option) 
Philosophy Theater 

Physics Zoology 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pul 
College minors as Secondary Fields, such study is permitted College stu 
in other schools of the University. Secondary Fields are available in the 
of Education and Human Development in Early Childhood Education, Exen 
and Sport, Human Services, Secondary Education (certification), Spel 
Education, and Travel and Tourism; in the School of Engineering and App 
Science in Computer Science, Electrical Engineering, Engineering An 
Operations Research, and Engineering Administration; in the School of 
ernment and Business Administration in Business Administration; and if 
School of Public and International Affairs in International Affairs. Inte 
students should consult with their academic advisors. 

Columbian College students are limited in the number of hours they may! 
in courses outside the College (so-called “professional credit” courses). Refé 
the paragraph below. | 


OTHER ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


1 Courses in schools of the University other than Columbian College maj 
Ls taken to fulfill curriculum requirements, with approval of the major def 
ment, subject to Columbian College rules governing allowable hours of pi! 
sional credit. 

Except for majors in applied mathematics, no more than 9 semester ho 
courses offered by degree-granting divisions of the University other 
Columbian College may count toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian CO 
(No credit is allowed toward the degree for HKLS activities courses.) Stu 
who have extraordinary reasons for exceeding the 9-hour limit must re 
prior approval from the Dean. In the case of those pursuing a Secondary 
there is an 18-hour limit, and prior approval of the Dean is not required: 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Course 
Instruction. 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 semester hours in Service-Learning Program courses me 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 
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Earning Credit by Examination 


"Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the following: 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
nor to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
ode Policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
ubject Examinations are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit 
or CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned without special authoriza- 
tion by the Columbian College department governing the subject involved. 
pecial Departmental Examinations—A student may request any depart- 
ent of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject 
atter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is 
Vailable, the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer 
vidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject 
atter. Departments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special 
9Pàrtmenta] examination is not permitted for the first two years of college- 
evel courses in a native language other than English. A student who has 
Teviously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
uently take examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or 
alving a requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on 
e department's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will 
ormally be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $50 for each course 


amination is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the 
amination, 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


evera] departments in Columbian College, including English, history, and 
ology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such 
“Minations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee of $20 is 
arged. Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing 
Waiver examination does not entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 


ing an Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


ormally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
edit Biven in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional 
tcumstances, however, and with the prior approval in writing of the instruc- 
T and the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional semester 
our of credit in certain appropriate second-group (upper-division) courses by 


Ing a Significant amount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the 
Structor. 


i 


en. Pass Option 

haor or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester and 
à grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take 
àn four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, 
T, also receive grades of P/NP in the proseminar for field-of-study 


Ceive 
Ore th 
Weve 
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majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A student must 
up for the pass/no pass option at registration. Under no circumstances 
student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, aftef 
end of the drop period or the eighth week of class. Courses required in 
student's major or minor field (including those courses required for the m 
that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass/no f 
basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second seme 
of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest im 
subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutt 
study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accord 
with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the ¢ 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of € 
designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assul 
frequent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 


PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree fu 
the general requirements of Columbian College stated above and may fo 
the major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each prem 
cal program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For admissió 
most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 semester If 
applicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; thé 
hours must include 


1. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biologf 
zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which! 
include qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory, and! 
semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester houl 
laboratory. 

4. English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory co 
course or its equivalent. 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, à 
which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and Il 
ematics. Even when such courses are not actually required, they are stro 
recommended. ~ 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urge 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of $ 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by wA . 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to & 
subject matter in the medical program. 

1 Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after comf 
ing the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicant 


sc to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of có 
work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


PREPARATION FOR LAW SCHOOL 


Cange liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law school. 

s "ass e. therefore, does not prescribe à prelegal curriculum. How- 

ov rough its Office of Student Services, the Columbian College provides 
ents with advice about academic preparation for law school. 


PER ARATION FOR MAJORS IN THE SCHOOL OF 
IC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


S : - t ; 
nuts who plan to major in any program offered by the School of Public and 
“ternational Affairs are registered during the freshman and sophomore years 


in Columbian Colle i 
: ge. Requirements for the first two years of these programs 
are listed below. : | Sim 


i i 
nd ational Affairs, East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, 
iddle Eastern Studies Curriculum 


Fi ; ; 
‘rst two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 


Int i ; i r : . 
®rnational Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Latin American 


tudi : ; AE à z : 
ME or Middle Eastern Studies in the School of Public and International 


Semester 
Hours 


English: Engl 9.0r-10j 4nd 11 0r 12. ..,....—.95 5 2i dene 6 


Humanities: AmCv 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113; *Literature 
(American, Chinese, East Asian, English, French, German, 
Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- 
or second-group philosophy courses; Rel 1-2 ............. 6 


tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Rus- 
SA, or-Spabíitho. o, ovra» epzittos Tdpeesboc s 12-6 


Math/Science: BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 


and 105 0r.129;. 129, 130;.114. 112. 5... a. sde- aliis CADRES 6-8 

Soci i " 
Oclal Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1, 2, and 91¢.............. 21 
00 ax CETT tc at os a p RE 3-9 
p] E AU CO T UR NAI TENOR RU 60 


Public Affairs Curriculum 


"i 
on years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
€ Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10. and 11 or 12 


Fag i 

^ satish ae elects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 
Chin 5 ^ e language requirement. ! 

\sian Sate required for East Asian pads Coes focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 
r Public AR (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
he approv, T majors. Middle Eastern Studies majors may substitute other languages with 
PSc 91; a of the program advisor. Latin American Studies majors must include Spanish. 
iC it e not required for the Middle Eastern Studies program. 

Studies. s not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
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Humanities: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113; *Literature 
(American, Chinese, English, French, German, Greek and 
Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group philosophy courses; Rel 1-2... 


Language or 
Statistics: 


the math/science requirement below 


Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9-10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 
and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 
Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2.... 


tElective: 


Urban Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fiel 
Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 


Humanities:  AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113, *Literature 
(American, Chinese, English, French, German, Greek and 
Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group philosophy courses; Rel 1-2 


Math/Science:  BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9-10 


Social Science: Econ 1-2, Hist 71—72, and PSc 2 
Three semester hours selected from either AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 
or Soc 2 


+Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses for the 
major for elective courses during the sophomore year 


* If a student elects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot bé 
to satisfy the language requirement. 
t Credit is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and 


Studies. 
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Dean H. Solomon 
Associate Dean E.A. Caress * EA 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


FACULTY 1 986—87 


i UM Nasr, A. 
University Professors P.J. Caws, M.F. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, S.H. Na 
Zwerdlin M vies D. ti, 
Professors FP. Abramson, E. Abravanel, A.V. Adams mte v Aib EMO 
E.N. Albert, J.W, Albright, F.D. Allan, Jr., J. Aschheim, B. Bened JJ. 
Bailey, R.L.A. Bari, J.R. Barth, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, T re EA 
Bernstein, S. Bloom, L.S. Bowling, T.J. Brennan, KG. Brown, VH Cohn. JJ. 
Caress, M.M. Cassidy, W. Chambliss, I.H. Cisin, A.G. ae M A East. N. 
Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, A T Gatita 
Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, L.L. Gallo, R.N. Ganz, an Grisibisii 
HF. Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, A.L. Goldstein, M. — Highfill, Jr., P.P. 
‘B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S'E. Haber, O. TD ILE A Holman, C. 
Hill, J.w. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Ho us on, T N. Johnson, 
Hsieh, R. Hugh, R.L., Humphrey, Jr., M.J. n e ' nedy, Jr., R.A. 
R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, TX M. King, A.D. 
Kenney, R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. MCA Koania J.E. 
Kirsch, P.F. Klarén. p. Klubes, M.J. Koering, R.M. t c, D.R. Lehman, 
Kwoka, J.M. Lachin III, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, H.L. Le "^ bitidi R.C. 
P.H.M. Lengermann, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, H.W. —X „d —-— bof 
Lindholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logs p Mandel, P. 
C.M. Lovett, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox, M. Malaro (V — J. Miller C.C. 
Mazel, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.W. Millar, F.N. oe ho H.R. Nau, B. 
ondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. TP = Reel R.A. 
Nimer, C. O'Rear, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, J. Pelzman, T. B. Reich. M. 
Peterson, F. Prats, D.E. Ramaker, R.C. Reba, J.P. Reesing, a thblat D.A. 
Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, a m Schmidt. 
Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, RA us E Silber N.D. 
LG. Schwoerer, H. Sidransky, F.R. Siegel, G. AN. D.E. C Stambuk. 
Singpurwalla, A H. Smith, R.T. Smythe, R.S. Snell, H. So dur c4 Stewart. 
^^ Starrs, C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Ster idball. R.D. Walk. 
r., J.A, Straw, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R. Thornton, M.E Ti H. Weingartner, 
“Hl. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. cron ; (Research), 
fe White, J.F. Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J. Zeidner > 
C. Zook, AJ. Zuchelli WS, 
Ssociate Professors Y, Al-Doory, C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson, AD. M L. 
"A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, R.C. Bohn, R.P. Churchill, 
Brandt, T.J. Brennan, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Burns, G. ME aldson, C.F. 
A.B, Coffland, R.L. Combs, C. Costigan, C.J. Deering, R.P. “a Y K Golla, 
Elliott, G.M. Fiskum, L.L. Gallo, C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, OE Harrald, S. 
J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley, eae ood 5 Imstrom JO. 
ashtroudi, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. p Karp 1K 
orton, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, a ressian RE. 
Kelleher (Research), K.A. Kennedy, S.G. Kent, N.K. K EHE Lee. R.W. 
Owlton, M.P. Lader, J. Lake, N.T. Lappas, Eu. DEM Merchant, TH 
Ongstreth, G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, H. Merc es 
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Miller, S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, T. Moody, J.D. Moreno, Y. Olkhovsky, J 
Orenstein, T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, G. Paster, E.O. Pederson, K.D. Peusil 
J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, J.M. Rosenstein, W.F. Rowe; 
Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, R.S. Schulof, O.A. Seavey, S. Shiflett, S. Silver, 
Simons, F. Slaby, M. Sodaro, C.W. Sten, J.L. Stephanic, G.C. Stephens; 
Stokes, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragin, P. Thall, J.M. Thibault, I. Thompson, N 
Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost, J.Y. Vanderhoek, J.M. Vlach, B. von Bat 
ahn, A.G. Wade, R.J. Walsh, D.W. Watkins, H.S. Watson, D.S. Wilkinson, $ 
Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, L.R. Barrows, D.A. Bositis, M.D. Bradl 
W.J. Briscoe, K.M. Brown, D.E. Caro, D. DiLella, H.B. Feigenbaum, V. Fo 
N.C. Garner, F. Griffith, K. Hamel, K.J. Hartswick, L.B. Jacobson, J.H. Lebo® 
S.R. Lichter (Research), D. Lipscomb, H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak; 
Offermann, P.M. Palmer, D.C. Perry, M.S. Rapp, R. Robin, C.A. Rohrbecks 
Romines, A.M. Schwartz, S.C. Smith, R.P. Stoker, S. Tuch, D.H. Ullman, 
Valentino, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner, E.F. Wells, K.J. Williams 


Dean’s Council 


H. Solomon (Chairman), I. Azar, B.L. Boulier, L.L. Gallo, H.W. Lilliefors 
O'Rear, R.K. Packer, B. Reich, C. Sten, R.J. Walsh 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


W.H. Adey, T.E. Bowman, R.E. Burke, J.H. Cassedy, T.D. Crouch, M. Curtis; 
Cysyk, G. Di Chiro, F.M. de Monasterio, W.C. Eckelman, K. Fauchald; 
French, M.A.B. Frey, W. Goodrich, G.N. Grob, E.M. Hadley, J.M. Hallenbeck 
Harvath, D. Heinrichs, A.O. Hirschman, K.W. Hunter, Jr., J.N. Ihles, M.T. 
M.J. Katzoff, J.E. Keirans, A.M. Kraut, S.B. Marley, Jr., M. Mayo, E.P. Ma 
P.B. Mislivec, H.E. Moline, B.C. Myhr, M. Nirenberg, M. Pachter, D.A. Pow 
W.D. Rasmussen, R. Repaske, R.C. Rist, J.A. Roth, W. Seale, A.J. Shepherd, R 
Shumway, P.C. Spehr, A.D. Steinberg, D.L. Terrell, V.A. Thomy, Jr., S. Tk& 
J.L. Wakelyn, J.R. Walters, S.H. Wilson, D.K. Wyatt, J.R. Wyatt 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced $ 
and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences and the deff 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington Univel? 
were first formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, follo 
several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930? 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's lib 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Mast 
Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doe 
of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advall 
degrees in the professional fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columb 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of M& 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of M 
Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Scienc 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate Sch 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, Wf 
recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who have suc 
fully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy deg 
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The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for 
admission to the School, to provide courses and programs of study and 
research for its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to 
recommend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down 
regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and generally to 
Supervise its activities. 

The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairman of 


t e Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
Policy matters. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
ese application forms must be submitted to this office, together with college 
transcripts, letters of reference, and other information as required by the 
€partment or program. Admission is dependent on departmental recommen- 
ation and approval by the dean. 
Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with 
majors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
egrees, Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
Xamination scores. an applicant may be accepted whose academic record falls 
Short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The depart- 


Ments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. Moreover, the 
aan of spaces available for new graduate students limits the number that 
can ea 


accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have completed 
their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School and must 
Present evidence of such completion. The Graduate School requires the 
raduate Record Examination (aptitude test only) for all Ph.D. applicants 
except foreign nationals. Some departments require the aptitude test for 
applicants for the master’s degree, and some require a Graduate Record 
~Xamination advanced test for all applicants. Students whose native language 
‘uot English are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL), administered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. (see 
Dage 25). International applicants already in Washington may take the Univer- 
Sity’s English Placement Test in lieu of the TOEFL. 
Pplication for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowship sup- 
Must submit completed applications by the dates indicated on the 
Graduate School's application information. Completed applications for gradu- 
ate study without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for the fall 
semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 for the 
summer Sessions, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate School's application 
Information. 
h ®admission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program which 
^ een interrupted, must file an application form to be considered for 
wadmission, Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to 
ew by the department concerned and the dean. The student may be 
“quired to take qualifying examinations on the course work completed. 
PPlication forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 
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REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations 

In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook 
academic year which contains updated information on the School’s policié 
regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. 
the responsibility of the student to be aware of the information contained 
this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


Grades 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Faili 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, Unauthorized Wil 
drawal; CR, Credit. 

The grade of I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given tot 
instructor for the student’s failure to complete the required work for a coun 
The Incomplete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. 
Incomplete for regular course work that is not removed within one calen 
year remains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The grade? 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking 
equivalent elsewhere. | 

The grade of IP is given for all thesis and dissertation research courses ull 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completion ofi 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IP is changed to CR automatically. The gradë 
CR is given for an Advanced Reading and Research course (usually num 


398). 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative gr? 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to i 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher average. f 
Department of English requires a 3.25 average. Only graduate course 
taken at the University that forms part of the student's program of study may 
included in the cumulative grade average. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the prog 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement from! 
department justifying the student’s continuance in the Graduate School s 
outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon! 
dean’s approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the progral® 
studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average whethé 
not the course is repeated. 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was recel 
only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the co 
description states that the course may be repeated for credit. A | 
statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the dean's offic? 
the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed with the Registrati 
course is repeated, the first grade received remains on the student’s recor 
is included in the student’s grade point average. 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (cow 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean? 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only 
the provision that the student complete additional work in order to rec 
graduate credit. 
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Program of Studies 


The program of stu 
advisor and filed in 
graduate students e 
students entering in 
when necessary, by 


dies must be approved by the dean and the department 
the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for 
ntering in the fall semester or March 15 for graduate 
the spring semester. A program of studies may be revised, 
obtaining the approval of the departmental advisor and the 
dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School Office. A completed 
Course cannot be dropped from the program of studies unless its inclusion was 
due to an error in advising or an administrative error. Such a change in the 
Program requires the approval of the dean. 
Probationary Students—It is especially important for those admitted as 
probationary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early as 
possible regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter 


0 admission. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students 
Must be satisfied. 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 


except during the summer sessions. Students who have completed all course 
work, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and are within their 
Program of Studies deadline must register for Continuous Enrollment each 
Semester. There is no charge for this type of registration. If continuous 
enrollment por maintained. the student is dropped from the degree program 
Unless a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate School. 


Leave of Absence 


iA Student who is te 


Tequest leave of ab 
Ical 


mporarily unable to continue the program of studies may 
sence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one 
g the total period of degree candidacy. When the period of 
it is the student's responsibility to notify the Graduate 
months in advance of a given registration period of 
register. If a student fails to re-register, the candidacy is 


Withdrawal 


Graduate s 


inform t 
Rcademi 


tudents who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
€ School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


Graduation Requirements 
= Students must file an Application for Graduation at the time of registration 
T the last Semester or summer session of the year in which they intend to 
raduate, Students must be registered in the Graduate School during the 
Mester they plan to graduate. Master’s and doctoral candidates may graduate 

ay, February, or September. Students who have completed the require- 


nents for a degree but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a 
er to this effect upon request. 


EGREES 


2 below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and 
tences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed 
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by the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or m 
departments are directed by committees composed of members of the depé 
ments concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chairmall! 
the appropriate department. 

Students with special academic goals may pursue individualized progra 
of study toward the Master of Arts or Master of Science, subject to approv 
the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. Courses must be dra 
from a minimum of three fields, with a maximum of 18 hours from any 
field. A majority of courses must be taken within the Graduate School of 
and Sciences. The comprehensive examination is a final essay in which 
integration of the program of study is demonstrated. The School also 0 
Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees in specific academic areas at 
campus locations (see page 93). 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs in 
following list is shown by department in this Bulletin. 


Degrees 
I. Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. P 
American Literature M.A. 
Art M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Design 
Painting 
Photography 
Printmaking 
Sculpture 
Visual Communication 
Art History 
English Literature 
History of Religions—Hinduism 
Museum Studies 
Music 
Music (Performance) 
Religion 
Religion and Medical Care 
Religious Education 
Russian Language and Literature 
Theatre 
Women's Studies 


Social Sciences 


Administrative Sciences 
Anthropology 

Criminal Justice 
Economics 

Education Policy 
History 

Legislative Affairs 
Political Science 

Public Policy 


PP» PPP» 
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Public Policy M.A. 
;nvironmenta] and Resource Policy 
Gerontology 
ilosophy and Social Policy 
Telecommunications Policy 
Women's Studies 


Sociology M.A. Ph.D. 
III. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
i A.A., M.S. 
Applied Mathematics M.A., ~ S 
Applied Statistics MS: 
-hemical Toxicology MS. Ph.D 
hemistry 3 eri .D. 
ngineering Geology MS 
DVironmenta] Science 5 9 
‘Orensic Sciences M.F.S., VES Ph D 
Gooch ey MS. PhD 
Celosa Sty M.A., M.S. ag 
Mathematical Statierinc M.A. 
Mat "nim A M.S. for Teachers, -= uu 
ysics ; 
Iv. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy ae Ph.D. 
Art Therapy 2 2 PhD 
ety M.S. PhD. 
lological Sciences NE. d 
iology 
Botany 
4oology 
inical Microbiology uH PhD 
irota M.S. Ph.D 
icrobiology M.S. PhD 
e M.S. Ph.D. 
harmacology M I 
ysiolo y 2. f 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D 
peech- Language Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 


®dicine must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School - 
Mts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the Schoo 
€dicine and Health Sciences. 
€ Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
f credit, A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses 
Ompleted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not 
lready applied toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of 
* requirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester 
Ours of Work, which in most programs includes a thesis, must be work in the 
asic medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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Joint Master’s—Juris Doctor Program 


Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor degréé 
the National Law Center and a master's degree in the Graduate School of 
and Sciences must meet the requirements for admission to both schools and 
requirements in each degree program. It is possible for a student to comp 
work for both degree programs within four years. 


Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctof 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separé 

established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Grad 

School of Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and He 
Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qu& 
for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This co 
work is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the med 
program and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The studé 
research for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semé 
hours of graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Exam 
tion. The estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six 


In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student must 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through establi 
procedures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply 
affiliation with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosof 
degree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental do 
committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


| 
The Master's Programs | 
Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable 
candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Mast? 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Sciend@tt 
Teachers, and Master of Science in Forensic Science. 

1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program including a th@i 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of app 
graduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. P 
master's degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of semé 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the departmentft 
normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program without 8 
thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in ft 
department. Departments can and often do set requirements above the Mh 
mum required by the Graduate School. 0 

Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of 1s 
requirements leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half 0t 
required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other afins 
institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropo dp 
Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this University. If crec 
transferred from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the n 
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of Semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is 
reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master’s degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 

calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
our years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be granted in 
xceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
Or 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester. 
- Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
hours each Semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours each 
Semester, Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time 
Students, These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 
Semester hours (full time) or 6 semester hours (part time) remaining to 
complete their programs. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during 
any one Semester. 

Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected to 
apply for Part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to 
"egister for more than 6 credit hours in any semester. 

r Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of 
Braduate Course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the 

Taduate School from the Division of Continuing Education, another degree- 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or university. 
Or à transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must be 

* the Course work must have been taken prior to admission to the Graduate 
School, it must be approved as part of the student’s program of studies, it must 
not have been applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it 
must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken 
within t © past two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or 

etter in each course for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action 
mus be requested in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the 

ac A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request can be 
Considered 

* Special Program Requirements—Master's degree candidates in some 
Programs must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign 


| 

tage. Candidates in certain of these programs, and in certain other 

as rams, must demonstrate competence in quantitative methods, normally by 
Ssin 


8 prescribed courses in Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
T Programs have special requirements in other subjects. Courses taken at 
^ “ndergraduate level to fulfill these requirements may not be counted in the 
mber of graduate credit hours required for these programs. For further 
he mation on these and other regulations, consult the Student Handbook and 
5 partments and program faculty concerned. 
tud © I hesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate the 
à ent’s ability to make independent use of information and training and to 
Riah objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen field. The 
Bisters for six semester hours of thesis research and must complete 


hident re 

egi Le no later than four calendar years after the initial registration. 
s 

f 


tation for thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction 

ubj $ member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis 

E Inust be approved by the faculty member who will be directing the 

| 15. The thesis—in its final form, with one copy and a certificate of approval 

med by the thesis director and by at least one departmental reader—must be 

alende to the dean no later than the date announced in the University 
r. 


All theses must meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth 
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in a pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available) 
the Office of the Dean. ; 

6. Master’s Comprehensive Examination—Most master’s degree candida 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major sub 
Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results call 
filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before the fa 
meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examinati 
is the responsibility of the department or program. | 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination mi 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination | 
the next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time | 
further opportunity to take the examination is permitted. h 
The Doctor of Philosophy Program 1 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 

1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Docta 
Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 semen 
hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose highest e I 
degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be takell € 
preparation for the General Examination. Entering students whose hi i 
earned degree is a master's degree are required to register for a minimum off. 
semester hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which musth 
taken in preparation for the General Examination. While completing f; 
dissertation portion of the program, the student must register for 12 toli 
semester hours of dissertation research, depending on the number of h I 
completed prior to the General Examination. The exact number of emt 
hours required for any part of the total program is assigned by each depart 
and may exceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. 

Doctoral degree candidates have an overall eight-year time limit for come 
tion of all degree requirements. Doctoral students in the first unit of i 
programs shall meet the calendar deadline for completing this unit as speci, 
in the program of studies. Completion of the first unit includes satisfa "T 
completion of course work and the General Examination. Doctoral studenti 
the second unit of their programs, i.e., dissertation research, shall havejs 
approved topic on file in the Graduate School Office by the date specified info 
program of studies, which in no case will exceed two years from the confi 
tion date of the General Examination. All remaining doctoral degree Is 
ments shall be completed by the date specified in the program of studies, wb i 
in no case will exceed five years from the completion date of the ti 
Examination. If any of the deadlines specified above are not met, m i 
academic approval for an extension, which may be granted in exception; 
circumstances, the student must register and pay for 6 credit hours of Rea) 
and Research each semester. These hours will not be counted toward comm 
tion of the degree. h 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 sem 
hours each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours 
semester. These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer Meg 
9 semester hours (full time) or 6 semester hours (part time) remainififfar 
complete their programs. R 

3. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who do not hold a master’s den 
may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doo? 
degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at the m 
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degree leve] atG 


eorge Washington University or another accredited college or 
university, 


4. Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require a 
reading knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high 
pro ciency in one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language 
In addition to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require 
competence in other subject matters without a language requirement. Compe- 
lence in quantitative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain 
Prescribed Courses in Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. Courses 
aken at the undergraduate level to fulfill special program requirements may 
hot be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for the student's 
Octoral program, except that up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may 
© $0 counted, with the approval of the department and the Dean, so long as the 
lumber of hours of dissertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. 
"Or further information on these and other regulations, consult the Student 
andbook and the departments and program faculty concerned. 

The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the 
eneral Examination no later than the semester following the completion of 
ourse requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written 
Xamination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising 

e Student's total program; the time permitted between each examination is 
letermined by the administering department. Some departments permit one or 
40 areas of study to be “written off”; that is, a special, shorter examination is 
ven after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system 
3 In effect in the fields of chemistry and physiology, and in the field of 
Sychology à system of two comprehensive examinations is used. Students in 

se fields should consult the appropriate department for information about 
ts System. 

student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may, in 
*ceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 
ean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 


'udent fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
ermitteg. 


Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for admis- 
On to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, consisting 
? dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unit is 
ermitted only if the student's General Examination committee finds that the 
Udent's Performance on the examination and in course work gives a good 
\dication of success in the second unit. Passing of comprehensive examina- 
ons at the minimum level does not necessarily give this indication. 
on a, "egree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recommenda- 
^ 3nd approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be 
warded to students who have successfully completed all requirements for the 
^s of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination and 


een approved for the second unit. Not all departments recommend 
Udents for this degree. 


e Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required of 
ch doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
, erpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation 
Search upon completion of the General Examination; however, the candidate 
SY register for up to 6 semester hours of Dissertation Research during the time 
eneral Examination is being completed. If the dissertation is not com- 
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pleted within five years from the date the General Examination is € 
pleted, the student will be required to retake the General Examination. : 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candil 
must submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation amt 
abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, two members ól 
Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes the B 
Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A committ@ 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropř 
outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copië 
the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the members ofi 
Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she is recommend 
the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproducti@l 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful can 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee th® 
applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement of the : 
Examination and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, In@ 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


A limited number of graduate teaching 
ships are available in most departments of instruction to students registe 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number of other kini 
sponsored and University awards are also available. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fello 
should submit the fellowship application and the application for admissi 
February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination s6 
and letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date. Studé 
currently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only the fellows 
application and have current letters of recommendation on file by February? 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Scie™ 
Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to consideration fof 
awards available in the student's department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do s 
the application for admission. Information concerning loans is contain 


assistantships and University Fi 


s 
booklet available from the University's Office of Student Financial Aid. T 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS f 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University has pf 
cooperative arrangements with the American Studies Program of the Smithi 
ian Institution that offer students in the field of American civilizatioly 
opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. Members 0 
staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, National Muse 
American History, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of 
Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields that provide students 
an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions in the discipline 
American civilization. This program of study is open to students wom 
toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and is intel 
to prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related careers. 
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| The / ; 
e Art Department of George Washington University has made arrange- 


Er the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study and 
art history with à Ede leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
ade similar Mene Concentration in museum training. The Department has 
he Hirshh ar é M ‘gements with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, 
: orn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
can Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
ered by George Washi a emphasis on library research and collections is 
Ongress. The cad di " e on University by arrangement with the Library of 
tientation semin; = aer th of the Library Program and the staff offer an 
esearch and i pans ruere er courses and supervise students in reading and 
ibliogra pA? Work on such library problems as indexing, cataloging, and 


IET information concerning these programs, contact one of the 
and Mice £o gd W asaington University: the Graduate School of Arts 
(COS s ose who are Interested in any of the fields listed above, the 
Studies Prona "» em interested In art museum training, the American 

eorge Washi ~ t ose interested in the field of American civilization. ; 
and the Folger SE ke University, in cooperation with two other universities 
naissance o, d sa puse Library, helped establish the Folger Institute for 
Studies in the h ^ -Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 
eminars inde Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 
irection of AR € ES 12 pesee each) are offered each semester under the 
Df the Institute. All ns a mn scholars. The Folger Library forms the core 
he co ES. : n enrolled in the seminars are granted access to 
Library Ov. of rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the 
Nore ot . registered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or 
raduat e seminars, although priority in enrollment will be accorded 
e students working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the 

^ hg institutions. 

icc yi information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available in the 
in^ Of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folger Shakespeare 


Ponsori 


ibrary, 
The Uniy 
DOperative 
ty and the 
esearch, wit 


ersity and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a 
agreement to further educational opportunity at both the Univer- 
Bureau. This arrangement holds promise for graduate study and 
h emphasis in the physical sciences. 
FF a 

"CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


he = 

e rosie School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the following 

Ve shag off campus: (1) the Master of Arts in the fields of Administra- 

Ncentrati..” Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Public Policy (with a 

Orensic c n in l'elecommunications Policy); and (2) the degree of Master of 
Ciences. Not all of these programs may be available in any given year. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean E.W. Kelly, Jr. 
Assistant Dean J.R. Shotel 


FACULTY 1986—87 


Professors J.G. Boswell, L.J. Breen, F.J. Brown, M.A. Burns, M.S Castle 
R.S. Cottrell, Jr., D.W. Dew (Research), L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife 
Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), J.A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimet; 
Holden, G.L. Horrworth, J.D. Hunt, R.K. Ives, E.W. Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kula 
D. Linkowski, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, M.R. P ( 
M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings 
Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler p 

Associate Professors C.T. Cameron, M.B. Freund, L.H. George, C.H. Hoare, 
Holmes, R.N. lanacone, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, T.J. Rosegrant, G.E. S 

Assistant Professors P. Finnerty-Fried, H. Nashman, L.R. Putnam, P 
Saunders, B.D. Steffen (Visiting), M.J. Strait, J.M. Taymans 

Instructors D.M. Bartelo, T.J. Martin, C.B. Stapp 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 


J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, F.J. Brown, M. Burns. M.S. Castleberry, R.S. GON 

Jr., L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife, P. Finnerty-Fried, M.B. Freund, 

Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, D.H. Holmes, G. Horrwortlig 

Hunt, R.N. lanacone, R.K. Ives, E.W, Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linko 
i | R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup; 
d | Rashid, D.M. Saunders, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, N.J.S. % 
1 L.M. Stallings, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committees* 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J.G. Boswell, M.A. Burns, C.H. Hoare, N.D. Johnson, A.J. Mazur, M.N.À 
CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


M.S. Castleberry, P. Finnerty-Fried, J.C. Heddesheimer, D.H. Holmes 
Saunders, L.M. Stallings 


FACULTY COMMITTEE 


1 
R.S. Cottrell, M.B. Freund, D. Linkowski, D.A. Moore, D.C. Paupi 
Saunders 


SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


C.H. Hoare, H. Nashman, J.M. Taymans, C.E. V 
STUDENT COMMITTEE 


ontress 


ai up ama t E 


A.J. Mazur, L.R. Putnam, M.J. Strait, P.A. Sullivan, three student merus 


DE SE rem mel 
HET The dean and the assistant dean of the School of Education and Human Develop 
M GREN officio members of all committees. 
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INTRODUCTION 


904—5, and 
The University began offering professional courses for wochen in PETS Ear 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Divis HER 
Cation became the Teachers College, which in its early ex wap Conca 
argely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate leve CEPS TUM 
In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of pq "wr De 
Provision was made for advanced study. Since that ume, em. a Cue 
Continued to grow; it now comprises a broad range of dur nans of HE 
graduate programs. To reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name 


^ yrs i »velop- 
School was changed in 1978 to the School of Education and Human Develop 
ment. 


The School of Education 
Service and service 
administrators for p 
experienced profe 


and Human Development prepares teachers, — 
industry personnel, resource and support —— opf 
rofessional service. The School also offers opportuni jes ) 
ssionals to extend and enrich their education. The oe pc 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge an 3 Ra 
Decessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, se “genio: al 
eadership in a variety of settings. The School's programs address t e i i n 
Persons interested in careers in elementary and secondary sc rend "cà 
include the preparation of individuals for all areas of education ane - * 
development, covering the life span from pre-school through the adult year: 
oth the public and private sectors of society. x id 
US, a degree in Education and Human Development is P Rr $ 
Preparation for teaching in schools but also for careers in a variety of public - 
private human service and service industry settings. A significant ao 
the required courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs lia 1e 
PPPortunities for students to develop critical thinking and reasoning, - as 
Padership, organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is pace -— 
developing the human relationship qualities that are essential in fie A a 
require involvement with people in all age ranges and from all walks of li vs 
e School of Education and Human Development is the administrative pr 
or three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, rt 
Pecial Education. In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the 
chool offers credit and noncredit workshops designed specifically to meet the 
a heeds of metropolitan area school systems and other clientele in private 
Industry and overnment. 
pecial wool stp e tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts graduates 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in 
Other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to 
Prepare for teaching certificates. 
aboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
nter and the Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in 
COOperation with public and private schools, social and health agencies, 


cleans, institutions in the business community, and community and junior 
Colleges, 


The schedule of Courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time 
an Part-time students. 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assumption that 
SVery teacher Should have a broad general education, mastery of specialty 
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studies related to the content of instruction, and professional knowledg 
; etencies. 
"The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the f 
education for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each prog 
For instance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects, they red 
content preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secoli! 
school teachers. " 
It is the view of the School of Education and Human Development T 
acceptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of fu 
study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation o 
are urged to plan for five years of full-time studv or the equivalent in pa 
study. J 
The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve t ' 
educational preparation for teaching or for other education-related fields 
1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she may 
teaching position and, after acquiring some professional experience, ee 
the School for graduate study leading to the master's degree During t 
year of teaching, in particular, graduates are encouraged to establish p 
contact with the School of Education and Human Development, whose fi 
will provide supportive assistance to beginning teacher graduates of the 
This plan enables students with bachelor's degrees to begin their t 


careers and to use their work experience 


to enhance graduate study that 
follow. 


2. The student may choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate S 
leading to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bac : 
degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts disci 
may choose to complete the requirements for certification for teach 


studying in one of the teaching fields in a program tailored to his a) 
particular needs. 


| 
ices and Human Development | 
Programs of study for human service 
offered in the School of Education and H 
uate level, these include programs in hu 
exercise and sport. At the master’s de 
areas of adult education, community 
resource development, museum educati 
counseling, liaison special educator/pa 
and tourism development and travel a 
offered in human resource 


Education for Careers in Human Serv 


and human development care 
uman Development. At the und | 
1man services, travel and tourism 
gree level, programs are offered 
counseling, exercise science, Mg 
on, program evaluation, rehab 
rent educator, therapeutic recreih 
dministration. Doctoral pro 
development and adult education and in coni 
and human development. Specialist programs are offered in adult ed 
counseling, and human resource development. ji 
At the undergraduate level, programs of study provide a strong 
arts/general education component, specialty studies, professional studi e 
supervised field experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a specialty 
field or continue with graduate studies. Master's degree programs p 
vanced specialized studies in a selected field, and doctoral programs PS 
leadership, research, and advanced professional skills. | 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors (Teacher Certification) 


Columbian College students in 


ted V 
a number of major fields are permitted 
their electives to complete up 


to 18 credit hours of professional e 
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Courses required for teaching in junior and senior high schools. Students may 
graduate with 120 semester hours or may choose to complete all GOUTSNS 
required for teacher certification and graduate with a program in excess of 120 
Semester hours. Students interested in taking these courses should contact the 


Office of the dean of the School of Education and Human Development for 
advising. 


Freshmen and so 
hat include field 
Students who ar 


Opportunity to test teaching and some of the many related human service areas. 
any education courses are open to non-education majors. It is recommend- 
that students check with the appropriate departmental office for more 

Specific information on courses that are open. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers secondary fields of 
y in early childhood education, exercise and sport, human services, 
certification), special education, and travel and tourism. 

s available in the brochure "Secondary Fields of Study" 

of the dean. 


REGULATIONS 
See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The Schoo] of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
evelopment (elementary education, secondary education, elementary educa- 
tion/early childhood education, special education, and human services) and 
achelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (secondary 
Physica] education, exercise and sport, and travel and tourism). 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
les contemplated are required. 


follo a tirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years are as 
ows: 


| LA 
Schoo] 
least t 
labora 


n acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
' Showing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at 
WO years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
tory instruction: two years of social studies, one of which must be 
erican history; and two years of college-preparatory mathematics. 


-e principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
College work. 


3. Standard; : 
English peestiized test s 
9n the A 


cores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
mposition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or 
merican College Testing battery. 

ltis recommended that the Co 
or Janu 
Submit 
Should 


llege Board examinations be taken in December 
ary of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be 
ted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and 
be made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, 
ea Unit represents a 


th e year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
àn 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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Princeton, N.J. 08541—6200; not less than one month before the date of ue 
In applying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores e 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, 
20052. Sas 
Ed College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The appi 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 2 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, lowa. It is recom 
ed that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. j 
The School of Education and Human Development will consider p 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual € 
stances, does not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The 7 
may require appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted y 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to begin removing 
deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations 
International students may be considered for admission with an equam 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate - 
show competence in the English language and may be required to enn 
full-time program in English as a Foreign Language before beginning "C 
a degree program. Requirements will be determined on the basis of an 
Proficiency Test administered on campus. A candidate who submits a 
580 or above on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) mil 
excused from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Language 
will be required to-take the English Placement Examination on campus d 
Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or more 
not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of admissio#® 
by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for prov 
admission to the School of Education and Human Development. A $ 
admitted provisionally is required to complete a trial program of 15 $ 
hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. The se 
of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in conference 
faculty advisor. " 
All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and r 
Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of admissi 
sors are designated to provide continuity of advising for students d 
their years of undergraduate study. The program for each student mi 
approved by a faculty advisor. 
Since each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is impo 
that students have a clear concept of their major interest in education vli 
uman services. In the case of teacher education students, they sho i 
familiar with the certification requirements of those localities in which? 
expect to teach. Information on state licensing requirements is available 
Career Services Center, located in the Academic Center. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for 
accredited colleges 
are as follows. 


Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic cr 
another regionally accredited college or university with an ac ceptable P V 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Education and HA 
Development as transfer students with advanced standing. Such 
students must have a quality-point index of 2.50 or better for colleges 
work and must meet freshman requirements. Advanced standing 


admission of students transferring from other re d 
and universities and from other divisions of this Uni 
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3 : :eived a grade of 
awarded for properly certified courses for which the spna peceivec paanan 
or better, provided that such courses are comparable kf a two-year 
Tequirements of the degree at GWU. In the case of course work qx applied A 
college, no more than 60 to 63 semester hours of credit may das us 
advanced standing toward the total number of semester hours req 
chelor’s degree. -— > course 
Although “paw of D in a course is not acceptable for reptes, San nos 
may be used to satisfy a curriculum pavement. tona 
may not, however, be counted toward advanced s tue. ede 
The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part 
or to allow credit provisionally. Y Tint sent 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an official y miras. 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Oben o 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. —— ; into a degree 
tudents may transfer from another division of this University The student 
Program in the School of Education and Human "yi yp ike time 
Must present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.50 or hig aie division 
Of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the School from anothe 


à uc ffice of 
of this University must submit a formal application of transfer to the O 
missions, 


: - iversity 
Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or university 
or fr r di: 


om another division of this University, who do not meet e — 
requirements for admission with advanced standing or whose prev 2 a 
emic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree ducstión uid 
Successfully, may be provisionally admitted to the School of Educati A 
"man Development. To be admitted into the School s degree progr of 15 
Provisionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trial or Mb 
Semester hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or hig de in 
e selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must ms 
erence with a faculty advisor in the School of Education an didus lo 
Velopment. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candi " o. 
required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial vip cmt a 
successful completion of the trial program, the student who has submi 
*gree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. Services are 
urses filing for admission to the bachelor's program in Human a ) in 

required to submit a Copy of their current state nurse's registration ( pue 
addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced sten ne 
9T work completed in a community or junior college program. They ated ay 
receive advanced standing of up to 30 credit hours for work comple " Y 
two-year teaching hospital program; 45 credit hours may be granted for wor 
Completed in a three-year teaching hospital program. 


conf, 


General Scholarship Requirements for Undergraduates 
Regulations re, 
Classification 
Introductory 
College; they 


garding academic standing, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 
of students, required placement examinations, and S: 
Courses by examination are the same as those for Columbian 
appear on pages 66—67, 70, and 77 of this Bulletin. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A E 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 


ean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except 
Y permission of the dean. 
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The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and under 
ate students. Permission of the dean, in the circumstances outlined bel 
requires a request form that is to be filed in the office of the dean at the timi 
registration. 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal prograll 
college work. 

Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 ho! 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special pem 
sion of the dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hë 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special pem 
sion of the dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hd 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special pe 
sion of the dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

Students who increase their hours of employment after registration or a 
time during a semester must report immediately to the dean so that? 
programs may be adjusted if necessary. i 

Graduate students employed full time may take a maximum of 6 sem 
hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the dean. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievel 
Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive trainillÉ 
compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabll 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placement in & 
Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced stali 
and wishes to continue in college the language be 
a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, Ge 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of 
examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 art 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebré 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, P 
registration, to take a placeme 
matics requirements liste 


gun in high school must 


nt examination in algebra. (See specific ™ 
d under elementary or secondary education mf 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate students may earn cr 
performing satisfactorily on 
special departmental exami 
College of Arts and Scie 
tion does not entitle the 
Education and Human 


edit up to a maximum of 30 houf 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) té 
nations provided by the departments of Colum 
nces on an individual basis. Passing a waiver eX 
student to any semester hours of credit in the 
Development. A limited amount of credit mal 
assigned for selected service school instruction received since 1941. 


Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned ? 


lor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy 
certification requireme 


cati nts by taking the CLEP tests or special depen 
examinations. See pages 21—22 for general information on the CLEP t 
for information on special examinations offered by departments. 
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Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course 
Work required for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

, Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—elementary educa- 
tion, elementary education/early childhood education (double major), second- 
ary education, special education, and human services, 126 semester hours. 

Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—secondary 

Physical education and exercise and sport, 124 semester hours; travel and 

tourism, 120 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the bachelor’s degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum 
of 30 semester hours in the School of Education and Human Development. 


DEAN’S LIST 
To be eligible for 


Index of 3.5 on 
student, to be eli 


the Dean’s List a full-time student must obtain a quality-point 

courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 

gible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the last 12 

Semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must have been 

enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and residence during 
e period involved must be continuous. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the System of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 45. 


quality-point index of at least 2.50 is required before permission is granted 

9 do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student must 
ave a quality-point index of at least 2.25. 

Tobation —A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 
“.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long as the 
Index is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student Committee 

ouspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
within the time specified may be suspended. 
student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the 
saa through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be 
Temediable and the student’s scholarship seems likely to improve, the Commit- 
ee may readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean 
9r readmission, A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


sat ge whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
tary e reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
aire Without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
is ATi - If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 
defici ged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 

Clency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor’s cu 


rricula at least 60 semester hours must consist of courses 
numbered ab 


ove 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits. 
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PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 25 
better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take one co 
semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recom 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's qu 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/ndi 
courses. Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Students | 
change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the Sd 
registration only with the permission of the dean and the course insta 
Courses required in the student's major field may not be taken on the pes 
pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the se 
semester of enrollment at this University. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authé 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 
Removing an Incomplete—When a grade of I is assigned, the ins 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually? 
final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When required Wi 
has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor to change the 7 
of I as appropriate. If work is not completed, the instructor will decide whe" 
to change the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. The gradé 


cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking 
equivalent elsewhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 


The National Teacher Examination is required for te 
Students who take the Examination rece 


and may avail themselves of the regul 
Testing Service. 


acher education m 
ive individual reports of test 

x i t i 
ar transcript services of the Educ@ 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Teacher Education Programs 


Teacher education programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Education and Human Development (elementary education, secondary ® 
tion, elementary education/early childhood education, and special edu , 
are planned to provide (1) a general education component, (2) à 
academic background relevant to one or more teaching fields, (3) a mas 


professional knowledge and skills necessary for the beginning teacher, ani 
development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The general education Component is an integrated course of study that pr% 


teacher education students appropriate depth and breadth in the liberal 
and sciences. The general education component provides theoretical 
practical knowledge gained from studies in languages, mathematics, s@® 
history, philosophy, literature, and the arts. 

The following is the general education curriculum for the Bachelor of 
Education and Human Development degree with major fields in element 
secondary education, elementary education/childhood education, and Sf 


education. Certain introductory general education courses may be 
according to regulat 


ions explained elsewhere in this Bulletin, and high 
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ccurses may be substituted in the same field. Students should consult their 
acvisors regarding waiving and substituting courses. Waiving a course does not 


allow a reduction in semester-hour requirements. 
Semester 
Hours 
English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52 or 71-72............... 12 


Mathematics: Math 9 and 10 (for students in elementary education, 
special education, and the double-major program); two 
semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, or 13 (for 
secondary education majors) ............-..se++e++: 6 


Science: Nine semester hours (6 in biological science and 3 in 
physical science or vice versa) for students in elemen- 
tary education, special education, and the double-major 
program; 6 semester hours for secondary education 
majors 


Social Sciences: Nine semester hours of social science courses for stu- 


dents in elementary education, special education, and 
the double-major program; Hist 71-72 and 6 semester 
hours of other social science courses for secondary 
education majors 


Communication: SpHr 11 for students in elementary education, special 


education, and the double-major program; Comm 1 or as 
approved for secondary education majors ............ 3 


HKLS: Three semester hours of HKLS courses for students in 
elementary education, special education, and the 
double-major program .......... voe. Nuke e 3 


PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Preprofessional 
€nt Courses th 
Studies introdu 
Owledge abo 


studies consist of introductory education and human develop- 
at students take in their freshman and sophomore years. These 
ce students to the broad field of education, provide basic 
Siiran ut human development, and afford initial field experiences in 
cational and human development settings. 
Teprofessiona] course requirements for elementary education, early child- 
Š elementary education, and secondary education are Educ 50, 71, and 72. 
professiona] course requirements for special education are Educ 71 and 
57, 58, and 105. 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 


Th ; 

stro E alty studies provide teacher education students with a mastery of the 
peci Sr skills, concepts, ideas, values, and facts that constitute their field of 

ks alization. It encompasses both concentrated study and knowledge of the 
ethods of ing : 


uiry appropriate to the specialty area. 
Je content of a student's s 


pecialty studies depends upon the teaching 
Sition for which the studen 


element t is preparing. Those planning to teach in 
ing to teal) c hools need adequate competency in several areas. Those prepar- 
Sübject.arc in junior or senior high schools must achieve competence in a 
Mended Th specialization. A minor teaching field is optional, but recom- 

Teachin " student may begin specialty studies during the first two years. 
OOperati 8- eld requirements for secondary education majors, developed in 
ation with appropriate liberal arts departments of the University, in- 


E 
$ : 


——— aa A s 
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clude satisfactory completion of prescribed academic courses in -— e 
fields and satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methoc sc 
Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 


complexity of the teaching field and the licensing requirements of the var 
states. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


H rni 

The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by bep 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken throu 
four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class discussions are € 
coordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the n 
those preparing to teach on the various levels—elementary, junior high 
senior high school. m 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences d 
with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student "^ 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teach 
addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currently in 
schools. 

Second-semester sophomore students in teacher preparation programs 
mentary or secondary education, elementary education/early childhood & 
tion, and special education: complementary teacher program) must oh 
application for permission to complete the professional studies compon 


the junior and senior years. Applications may be obtained in the Office of 
Dean or the Office of Laboratory Experiences. Academic advisors must 


mend students for the 
required. 

Students with an education major must be 
prior to the eighth semester by their academic advisors. A grade-point @ 
of 2.50 is required as well as a valid medical certificate indicating t 
student has taken a T.B. test and is free of tuberculosis. 

The teacher education programs and the 


Elementary Education Program 


professional studies component. A writing samp! 


approved for student tesi 


ir requirements are as follows 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, above 


PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES (See Pre 
SPECIALTY STUDIES 


professional Studies, above.) 


The required courses are HKLS 122, 


geography, and economics, and 3 seme 
courses. 


: T 
3 semester hours each of U.S. f 
ster hours each of art and music 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The required courses are Educ 104, 105, 110, 
Special Education 


111, 112, 128, 135, 180: 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See ( 
PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES (See Pre 
SPECIALTY STUDIES 


. vel 
eneral Education curriculum, ab 


professional Studies, above.) 


Same as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


| The required Courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, and 168; 
duc 110, 112, 118, 128, and 180. 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education Program 


Farly Childhood education can be selected as a second major in conjunction 
x the elementary education major. The preprofessional studies, general 
education, specialty studies, and professional courses are the same as those 
required for elementary education. In addition, students are required to 
complete Educ 132, 150, 152, 153, and 154. 


Secondary Education Programs 


In the secondary education program a number of subject-area specializations 

are offered, Early counseling by the program advisor is urged to ensure a 

s anced and realistic program of study. The requirements in the secondary 
‘cation program are as follows. 


G x 

ENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, above.) 
P 

REPROFESSIONAL STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies, above.) 


su 
BJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS (Specialty Studies) 


thea credit hours, including Art 1 and 31-32 or 71-72, and two second- or 


sel up art history courses if open to undergraduates; 24 credit hours to be 
"82 d from the following: Art 21-22, 23-24, 41-42, 51-52, 57-58, 65-66, 


81- 

s 123-24, 125-26, 127-28, 131-32, 143 44, 151-52, 153-54, 159—60, 
UNS 166, 179-80, 181, 182, 189-90, 235. 

.» OBy—44 credi ere? IQ 44: Fd : "m 
biological credit hours, including BiSc 11-12; 24 credit hours in upper-level 


Science courses; Chem 11-12 and 50. 


111, 151—404 credit hours, including Chem 11—12 and 22 or 15—16, 110 or 
» “94, 151-52, 153-54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31: Phys 1 and 2. 


2, Sienco—49-52 credit hours, including BiSc 3—4; Chem 11-12; Geol 1- 
approved t. 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 9-12 additional credit hours, as 
128, 141 y the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; Geol 122, 
En li » 163, 189. 
127.22 39 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 115, 
approved p r 11; and 9 credit hours to be selected from the following as 
h 165-66" the advisor: Engl 133-34, 135-36, 153 54, 155-56, 161-62, 163- 
French. 45 167-68, 171-72, 173-74, 177-78. 
110, ae credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51-52 or 91-92, 103, 108, 109, 
Ours lae full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 semester 
French ^ e following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language other than 
ne l approved; Hist 141-42; Psyc 115. 
16, "a See —40-45 credit hours, including BiSc 3—4; Chem 11-12 or 15- 
üDproved b ys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 10 additional credit hours in science, as 
followine. + the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected from the 
"8: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 


0 
Ge Sraphy—24 credit hours, includin 


Og 104, 105, 1 g Geog 1; 3 credit hours selected from 


. P 06; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 127, 133, 145, 146, 151, 
Credit ho credit hours selected from Geog 2, 124, 125, 140, 141, 143; and 6 
urs selected from Geog 3, 107, 108, 132, 134, 135, 136. 137 
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German—36 credit hours, including Ger 9—10, 51- 52, 179-80, and 18 add 
al credit hours in German, as approved by the advisor. 


History—42 credit hours, including Hist 39—40 and 71-72; 6 credit howe 
history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of the three follow ing T 
as approved by the advisor: Europe; United States; and Russia, Asia, a 
and Latin America; 6 additional credit hours, as approved by the advi 
any one of the preceding groups. 

Mathematics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121, 123 OF 
135; three additional second- or third-group mathematics courses appro 
the advisor; Stat 129, 157-58. " 
Music—48 credit hours, including Mus 2, 5—6, 103-4, 131-32, 138, » 
credit hours of applied music (primary performing medium); 6 credit ho 
applied music (any medium other than the primary one); 2 credit ho 
ensemble. 


© 
Physics—36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33: Phys 14, 15, 16) 
163, 164, 165, 167. E 
Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9-10, 91-92, 109-10, 1012 

credit hours of electives in both language and literature from Slav 10% 
125, 141, 151, 152, 165, 166. 3 
Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40, 71-74 
1 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Anth 1—2; Geog 
Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit hours of second-group courses, as approved 

advisor, from anthropology, economics, geography and regional science 
tory, political science, and sociology. 4 
Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9—10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109—107 
full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or Spanisb- E 
literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Al J 
170, 172, 185; Art 110, 114, 116, 121-22, 147; Engl 115: a foreign languages 


than Spanish as approved; Geog 161; Hist 161, 162, 163—64, 165, 166; Poe 
84; Psyc 115. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


ai 
The required courses are Educ 104, 105, 223 (for undergraduate credit) 


131, 134 (6-9 credit hours), 180, and 3 credit hours selected from Edif 
137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, 146. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and 


Human Development— 
Human Services Program 


The Human Services P 
wish to work in the f 
hospitals and health 
drug and alcohol abu 
voluntary agencies. Jed 
The Human Services Program enables students to: (1) develop know! " 
the diverse human services field and of the functions of direct and ip 
human services roles; (2) develop awareness of, and sensitivity to, multi ; 
interacting human values in a pluralistic society: (3) develop human 5 
tion and leadership skills: (4) intervene effectively in a helping role; (5) dy 
advance in human services occupations; and (6) prepare for graduate § 
professional field. 
he program includes a varie 
Opportunities are provided for 


, 
rogram is designed for persons who are emplo 
ollowing representative types of human servic 
care agencies, residential centers, cultural inst 
se rehabilitation programs, correctional institutio 


pe! 
ty of courses and field-work o 
acquaintance with diverse hum 
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Settings and professionals in the field and for academic concentration in 
selected departments of George Washington University. 

Tograms for students are individually planned after an evaluation is made of 
Previous professional and educational experiences and long-range goals. Ad- 
Vanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialized courses 
completed at accredited colleges and universities. 

_ Students are required to complete the following requirements for the degree, 
either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher education or 


at George Washington University. Thirty semester hours must be completed at 
orge Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 


Educ 50, 71, 72, 104, 105, 182; SLP 152; and 15 additional 
semester hours in the core program selected with advisor's 


Core Courses: 


approval..... Tp . . 39 
Concentrations: Concentrations are selected in the following fields: adminis- 
tration, early childhood education, rehabilitation special 
education, therapeutic recreation, adult education health 
services administration, and human resource development 24 
English: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 : 9 
Communication. SpHr 11, Comm 121........... esas : ^ EA 6 
Statistics: Selected with advisor’s approval. ...... 3 
Science: BiSc3-4........... 6 
Soci i í : : i 
cial Sciences: Courses selected with advisor's approval: 6 hours of history 
or political science; 9 hours each of anthropology and 
sociology; 6 additional hours including a course in profes- 
sional ethics ................. 33 
BEEN ie seus TY 4 
ROR oss AE AL ce ad 126 


Ba x 
chelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (HKLS) 
HKLs GENERAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Students ; 
Stidies” Interested in the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
the foll With a specialization in secondary physical education will complete 
dents cde. Beneral education curriculum during the first two years. (Stu- 
the fi Ould also begin to acquire competency in several physical activities in 
fst two years.) : : 
Education. BINE HII: 6 
English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52 or 71-72 i 12 
HKLS; Four semester hours selected from first-group HKLS courses; 
M HKLS 102, 103, 111-12, 130, 139, 150, 151........ ch 28 
ath/Sci . is 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 
bo Phys 1-2 or 9-10.. t bgs da A 6 
ial Sc; 
Sciences. Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2..... " 6 


Six semester hours selected from the following: AmCv 


sx 


3n management, tourism planning and development, and marketing of gef 
1 do cal areas such as states and cities. 
"pe The Travel and Tourism Program enables students to: (1) gain & 7 
AN understanding of the totality of tourism activities, including the eco 
dd 
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71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39-40; 3 
Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kine 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in exercise and sport: 


English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12.... 


Social Sciences: Four courses selected from American civilization, anthropol- 


ogy, economics, geography, history, political science, psy* 
chology, or sociology ... 


Math/Science: Two courses selected from BiSc 3-4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2; 
Math 9-10, Phys 1-2 or 9-10.. 


HKLS:  HKLS 103, 111, 112, 129, 130, 150, 151, 158, plus four HKLS 


courses totaling a minimum of 9 credits selected with advi- 
sor's approval . . 


Electives: 


E E 


HKLS SPECIALTY AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in HW 
Sb Kinetics and Leisure Studies, see HKLS General Education curriculum E 
Specialization in Secondary Physical Education, junior and senior r 
60 credit hours are required: CmTr 1 or SpHr 11; Educ 102, 103, 104, 105 
Engl 51-52 or 71-72; HKLS 113, 114, 122, 133, 138, 139, 164, 171; pl 
hours of an HKLS area of 


concentration and 12 hours of electives. 
Specialization in Exercise and Sport, junior and senior years—60 ^ 
y hours are required: Engl 51-52 or 71-72: Comm 1 or 111 or SpHr 11; HKLS 
xh : 113, 114, 134, 138, 139, 140, 159, 164, 171, plus two additional HKLS @ 
to be selected with advisor's approval; 27 hours of electives as approved 
advisor. 


Travel and Tourism Program 


The Travel and Tourism Program is designed for students who are employe 
-. A or wish to obtain entry-level positions leading to management roles ifi 
and accommodations administration and marketing, airline sales and M% 
N^ ment, travel agency and tour operator staff and management, and other pr 
. Sector, travel-related employment. In the public sector, opportuni 
available in tourism development departments of states, cities, and coU 
as well as associations, including convention and meeting plant 


social, cultural, environmental 


l , political, technological, and physical 
(2) gain a theoretical and practical framework for analyzing travel and V 
models that utilize existing organizational structures, decision-ma 

tems, and implementation procedures; (3) gain firsthand exposure to P : 
considerations involved in performing professional tasks; (4) develop ý 
niques for assisting economic growth and the enrichment of the qualilf 
through travel and tourism; (5) gain a broad education: and (6) pref 
graduate study in a specific field of tourism. 


a 


Í Students hav 


: m 9 
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The 


program includes a variety of courses and field work tse 
e the opportunity to individualize their programs to meet s m 
Professiona] goals. Advanced standing may be awarded for courses com > 
at accredited colleges and universities. 

tudents are s di to complete the following requirements for the degree, 
either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher education = 
at George Washington University. The final 30 semester hours must be 
completed at George Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 
"T" A ' y/ A 
Core Courses: T&T 104, 113 or 114, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 249, 260, 261, s 
and one course selected with advisor's approval J. 
Concentrations: Concentrations of four courses are selected in the ipiiendng 
fields: marketing and sales, business administration, re- 
search and quantitative skills, communications aa 
ment, public policy and administration, and urban, regional, aS 
and natural resources management........ 
. Business 1 pi 7 
Administration: BAd 51 or Accy 51; BAd 140; and BAd 142 or I syc 105 ` 
icati 3 
Communication: Comm 1, 2, 111 ...... ZILLE ein à 
; i 6 
Economics: Econ 1 and 2.. i et 
n 9 
English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or Ib Md orsi maire esas 
Humanities: Any two art, literature, language, music, or philosophy 5 
courses (foreign language is strongly recommended). . | 
Mathematics: Any two college-level mathematics courses............. 6 
Social Science: Any two American civilization, economics, geography, his- á 
tory, political science, psychology, or sociology courses .. 
Science: Any two biology, chemistry, geology, or physics courses 6 
Statistics: — Stat 51 or 53; Educ 180 or Stat 129 6 
Electives: —...—— — | 18 
? 
Nets iioc has 120 


GRADUATE STUDY 


ne School of Education and Human Development offers graduate programs 

"s ing to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in 
Ucation an Human Development, Education Specialist, and Doctor of 
Ucation. 

Grades 

F x RJ . . 

Pas yt work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
8; i 


Una E ail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
co à Orized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in 
puting the quality-point index (see page 46). 

(Author a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Incomplete) or the W 
exp] ized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The I indicates that a satisfactory 
compla On as been given to the instructor for the student s failure to 
will ete the required work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of I 
inst normally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The 

"uctor has the responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate 
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grade upon completion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipe 
date, determining whether the grade of I should be changed to F or allow 
remain in the record. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfact! 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supple T 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs 0 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers an intensive intel 
ciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to prey 
selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, histori 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societi@ 
sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools 

museums and as professionals in museum-related private and public agent 


Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1)? 

a bachelor's degree from an accredited institution: (2) submit three M 
references attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; alf 

be interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrange® 

specified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study 

learn from museum collections, and an ability to work with peoplé 

essential. Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional @ 


ence in such fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine alf 
the biological or physical sciences is desirable. 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three succes 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year $ 
student also pursues four elective courses in a chosen museum-related aca? 
ic discipline. Two carefully supervised field placements provide dired 
seum education experience. In the fall ser 
week as museum resource consultants to 


nester, students serve two 


schools or alternative educa 
sites. In the spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internship® 


museum or museum-related organization. 
Museum Education Program, George W 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Ü 


For details, write the D 
ashington University, 2201 G St» 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Master's degree programs in the School of Education and Human DeveloP 


are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge and l 
required for advanced professional competence in a variety of educa" 
human development, human service, and service industry careers 
program of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based 10% 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual student 
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© 36-semester-hour 
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Counseling 


The master's programs in counseling are designed to provide three specié 

Í 1 MAT: "ui »««10ll 
and one subspecialty concentrations for entry-level positions in professió 
counseling. Program graduates are prepared to specialize in a specific field 4 


counseling concentrations require two full years of study or the equivalent 
are designed to give students a body of core learning experiences that com 
professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory, practicum, 
internship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisites in additi 
to the general admissions requirements. The programs are accredited by 
Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Progratif 

The core course of studies for all program concentrations includes cowl 
work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and developmes 
mental health problems, testing and appraisal, career development, individ 
and group counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and research and statistié 
The programs include supervised laboratory and practicum experiences í 
culminate in an internship. 


Community Counseling 


This is a 48-semester-hour program. Candidates who complete the program 
prepared to enter the counseling profession in a variety of human sere 
settings, including welfare and other social service agencies, penal institutié 
court systems, employment centers, allied health agencies, government sé 
agencies, community college counseling centers, employee assistance 
grams, and private practice. 


School Counseling 


This 48-semester-hour program provides professional preparation for indi 
uals to become certified as counselors in public and private schools: 
program is designed to provide students with the requisite knowledge 
skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, consultation, and 
ance services in a school setting. 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


This 51-semester-hour program prepares rehabilitation counselors to 89 

persons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially disable 
assume or resume their place in society. The rehabilitation counselor W0% 
with the client in developing a rehabilitation plan to assist the client in $ 
areas as independent living, job placement, overcoming drug or alcohol a! | 
and physical, social, or developmental disabilities that mav prevent 

individual from leading a normal life. 


Employee Assistance Counseling 


This subspecialty can be elected as part of eithe 
rehabilitation counseling programs. 
graduates as professional counse 
business, industry, and governmer 


r the community counseliñý 
The subspecialty is designed to pref 
lors in employee assistance progra 
it settings. 


Curriculum 


This program is designed to prepare teachers and other educational pers 
for increased responsibilities in the planning, 


implementation, and eval 
of curriculum. The program assists educators in meeting state requiremen™ 
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Supervision and curriculum development endorsements in jurisdictions in 
Which such endorsements are available. Courses cover a broad range of theory 
ànd practice and are appropriate not only for school personnel but also for 
instructional leaders in non-school settings. l . 

e 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of curricu- 
lum development; curriculum and instructional materials, media, and re- 
Sources; curriculum theory; and the evaluation of instruction. A practicum in 
Curriculum is also available. Elective courses, planned with a faculty advisor, 
are chosen to strengthen specialized studies relevant to curriculum planning. 


Early Childhood Education 


This Program is planned to prepare teachers, directors, and supervisors in 
nursery schools, day Care centers, and kindergartens as well as researchers and 
Program specialists in the field. Students learn assessment, instructional, 
and curriculum Strategies appropriate to the developmental needs of young 
Children, 

The 33-semester-hour program is designed for students who have an under- 
staduate degree in early childhood or elementary education or the equivalent. 
. 6 program includes courses in child development, cognitive models for 
Instruction ang language development, foundations of early childhood educa- 
tion, early childhood curriculum, role of the professional in early childhood 
tah ation, and instructional materials for the young child. Students may ales 
take courses in creative dance for children, introduction to motor development, 


ehireptual-motor programs, or movement education. A practicum in early 
Childhood education is also available. 


Education and National Development 
This Program is designed to develop competencies necessary for organizational 
leadership or leadership Support, with a core of professional course work, 
along with competency-based electives, seminars, and internships in federal, 
State, and local agencies, The program focuses on understanding relationships 
Rn power, leadership, and the process of change at both the local and 

ationa] level. A multidimensional approach is structured to allow participants 
9 acquire Specific skills and pur$ue individual areas of specialization. This 
Program is ideally suited to develop policy skills for current and potential 


erg in education and related fields in government and organizations in the 

E and private sectors. 

tho jh 36-semester-hour program includes courses in Western educational 
ught; 


policy-making for public education; educational planning; dynamics 
8$; education and national development; power, leadership, and 
9n; and program evaluation: theory and practice. 


Elementary Education 


his Program is desi 
Stowth and adv 
Classrooms, It n 
b Smentary sch 


Chan 
educati 


gned primarily to help teachers continue their professional 
ance in competence in their work in regular elementary school 


nay be used to develop an academic specialization for work with 
ool children. 


tes in the basic 33-semester-hour program include theory and practice 
i ejesroom teaching, basic issues in elementary education, instructional areas 
em 


thought st? education, the analysis of teaching, and Western educational 


area wi tudents are required to take a minimum of two courses in a content 
‘with approval of a faculty advisor. 
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A 45-semester-hour master's program is available for noneducators who 
to become certified for teaching at the elementary school level. In additio® 
the courses in the basic program, certification candidates are required to @ 
courses in the psychology of learning and teaching and elementary scli 
curriculum methods and must participate in a student teaching experiencé 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


This program provides the entry-level professional with preparation for cem 
cation in leadership positions, such as principal, assistant principal, 
department head in elementary and secondary schools. Candidates must haf 
minimum of two years of successful teaching experience. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of ed 
tional administration, foundations of curriculum development, supervision 
instruction, the K-12 principalship, supervision in the elementary and seco" 
ary schools, school business management, human relations in educati 
management, and school law. Course requirements are intended to be flex? 
and can be tailored, with the approval of a faculty advisor, to accord witht? 
needs and established competencies of individual students. 


Exercise Science 


This program is designed to develop competencies to assess physical fit 
prescribe therapeutic activities; conduct exercise programs; evaluate prog 
effectiveness; identify sports injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety fä 
related to fitness; and apply principles of exercise physiology and kinesié 
to physical conditioning and performance. 

The 36-semester-hour program includes courses in motor learning 
performance, advanced concepts in motor development, fitness evaluation 
exercise prescription, sports medicine, principles and concepts of emp 
health/fitness programs, and exercise, stress, and cardiac rehabilitation. P 
cum opportunities on campus are available in the University's Rum 
Clinic, Cardiac Rehabilitation Exercise Program, and the Stress Testing 


Exercise Prescription Program. A variety of off-campus practicum sites aff 
available. 


Gifted and Talented 


This program prepares students to teach gifted and talented individuali 


design and administer programs, and to develop instructional strategie 


materials for the gifted and talented. Graduates will be prepared to work" 
gifted and talented individuals at a self-selected level, ranging from? 
childhood through adulthood. The program is designed to explore the nā 
giftedness and talents, to evaluate and utilize research and theoretical in 
tion in decision making, to develop and implement programs, and to ide 
analyze, and propose solutions to major issues and problems in the field 

. Required courses in the 33-semester-hour program include education 
gifted and talented, cognitive models and instruction, and human d 
ment. Students are required to take a practicum and pursue indep® 
research and study under faculty supervision. 


Higher Education 
This program is designed so that a student 


administration, teaching, 
for administrativ 


oy 
may select a concentra" 
or curriculum. The program helps to prepare St 
e positions in academic affairs, public relations, final 
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development in colleges and universities. The course of studies offers an 
Intensive review of the history, scope, present status, and trends of higher 
education in the United States in comparison to selected systems of higher 
education in other parts of the world. Students gain knowledge and skills 
related ot the governance, organization, and administration of colleges and 
universities. 

he 39-semester-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 


United States, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 
College. An internship is required. 


Human Resource Development 


This Program is designed for persons entering or advancing in positions 
associated with training, education, and development activities, in business, 
Industry, Bovernment, and other large organizations in the public or private 
Sectors. Human resource development (HRD) is the generic term applied to all 
Staff training, education, and development activities devoted to the enhance- 
ment of human potential. The program is interdisciplinary, and students are 
encouraged to tailor their programs to individual career needs and objectives. 

© tour required courses in the 39-semester-hour program include training 
an education in HRD, design of training programs in HRD, consultant-client 
relationships in HRD, and current issues in adult learning programs. Field 
be: unit oPerating Washington-area business, industry, government, and 
“ommunity Organizations may be an integral part of the learning experience. 


Individualized Master’s in Education and Human Development 


as Program p an individualized curricu- 
m that cut across existing fields, both within the School of Education and 
uman Develo School and other schools and depart- 
ium. The program is designed to meet 
uni a Career and professional objectives of applicants who have 
due needs. The flexible program structure can be tailored to prepare for new 
education and human development. 
1$ program of 36 semester hours is available within or across the three 
the School of Education and Human Development. The 
contain a 12-semester-hour core curriculum consisting of 
educati an development, social/historical/philosophical foundations in 
recti on, and curriculum. The remaining 24 semester hours must correspond 
y to the bear a direct relationship to each of the 


six semester hours of field work, or the 
ust be a part of the program. 


Indiv; " 
dividualized Master's in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


a course of studies to 
®ssional goals for special areas and fields in human kinetics 
s students the opportunity for a course 
^uts across program offerings either within the department or 
ual, b nts. A set of program objectives is specified for each individ- 
; 'ased on the background and professional goals of the student and related 
is is ectives of the School. l . 
Cons a 36-semester-hour program, with specific course work determined in 
than the advisor and student. Total semester hours may be more 
onal courses are needed to meet the student's stated objectives. 
d oral comprehension examination are required. 
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International Education 


This program is designed for persons who are entering or advancing 
positions associated with training, education, adult learning, and develop d 
activities in diverse settings that require international understanding. 
program provides knowledge of other countries and cultures, using m 
education system as a means of interpreting and translating knowledge acm 
cultures; analysis of the formal and nonformal school systems as they rei 
history, culture, development, values, contemporary concerns, and full 
trends; research skills; an understanding of current educational developme™ 
in other countries; and a subspecialty selected by the student. 

The 33-semester-hour program allows a selection from a variety of subs 
cialization areas. Four required courses are chosen from international ed " 
tion, comparative education, selected topics in international education, ifl 
national experiences, and futurism. The 9-semester-hour subspecialty comp 
ments the major area of study and may be taken in any division ofM 
University. A comprehensive examination is required. 


Program Evaluation 


This program is designed to develop knowledge and skills for analyzing 
evaluating educational, human service, and human development progra 
Course work focuses on evaluation, research, and analysis skills as 
contribute to program development and implementation in a variety of edu 
tional, training, and human service settings. The program prepares individ 
for careers as program evaluation professionals in many fields and MZ 
settings, including education and training, public health, criminal jus® 
employment, and welfare and human services agencies. 

The program requires 36 semester hours, in luding course work in the thë 
and practice of program evaluation. introduction to qualitative research I 
ods, and data analysis. Students participate in a special seminar and afi 
based practicum in program evaluation and complete an evaluative rese 
project suited to their specific interests. 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


This program is planned to prepare special reading teachers, reading clini 
reading consultants, or reading supervisors. The program develops compe 
cies in the foundations of reading instruction, classroom and indi¥#® 
diagnosis and treatment, and specialized knowledge areas, depending 0 
Student's career interests. This enables students to meet the professis 
standards for reading specialists as specified by the International Rea 
Association. Theory and practice are carefully integrated in classroom COS 
and in practicums that are based primarily in the Reading Center, a mul 
ciplinary clinical center located in the School of Education and HW 
Development. 
The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of re? 
development, diagnostic teaching of reading (K—6), 
problems, and assessment of cognitive 
career interests, 
secondary leve 
istration of rea 


clinical study of re 
functioning. Depending on a stut 
courses are taken in reading in the content areas 4 
l, cognitive models and instruction, the organization and 8€ 
ding programs, and severe learning disabilities in reading: 
Secondary Education 


This program is designed primarily for junior and senior high school tet 
who want to develop further their skills and competencies in teaching 
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Course of study t 
Process of learni 
Schools and local 


akes into account the nature of the adolescent learner, the 
Dg, classroom behavior of the teacher. « haracteristics of 
communties, and specific teaching content areas. 
e basic 33-semester-hour program includes courses in the analysis of 
teaching, issues and trends in secondary education, curriculum developments 
In secondary education, and the characteristics of middle schools. Students are 
required to complete course work in human development. Elective courses are 
Planned to provide additional study in the teaching specialty. 
For persons who do not hav 
Program can be designed to le. 
e length of this certificatio 
Work and field Work that is r 


Special Education 


The SIX master's programs in special education provide core and specialty 
Studies and field experiences 


; designed to prepare highly competent and 
Committed professio 


nals for a broad range of educational and leadership roles 
In the field of special education and related services. 


e a background in education, a somewhat longer 
ad to certification for secondary school teaching. 


n program will depend on the amount of course 
equired. 


Special Education for Adjudicated Youth 


This Program is designed to prepare special educ 
federa] facilities that serve incarcerated youth, with emphasis on the special 
education needs of this population. Graduates of the program will be prepared 
3 Provide diagnostic and prescriptive services, educational programming for 

andicapped youth in juvenile justice fac ilities, and liaison and coordination 
« facility Services with public schools and community-based programs. 

2 39-semester-hour program includes courses in current issues and 
ee in the special education of adjudicated youth, field experiences in the 
timino o adjudicated youth, the psychology of criminology, law and 
includ Ogy, and modern trends in criminal justice. The course of studies 

udes Psychology, sociology, and forensic sciences. Students are required to 
basis of emship with adjudicated youth. Elective courses are planned on the 
Th 1e Specific training role for which the student is preparing. 


Early Childhood Special Education 


This Program is de 
the areas of the d 


ators to work in local, state, or 


signed to provide students with insight and knowledge in 


conditi evelopment of young exceptional children, handicapping 
is Itions of early childhood, identification and assessment procedures in 
TAY Childhood special education, clinical teac! 


abled 


1ing of developmentally dis- 
alternative models of service to the developmentally 
ged program prepares teachers of develop- 
a direct-service role) and early childhood 
^ducation strategists (a consultant role). Admission requirements differ 
Or each ro] 


fo he 39-semester-hour program 
Orma] assessment, 
ciplinary the 
ior managem 


young children, and 


includes courses in developmental and 
language development, developmental needs, multidis- 
ory, professional roles, counseling intervention skills, and behav- 
ent. A seminar, practicum, and internship are required. 


Infant Special Education 


Thi 
S Z i Y 
educa Bram is designed to prepare professional educators to serve the special 
ther ation needs of developmentally disabled infants and toddlers in either a 
Ing or Strategist role. The course of studies also prepares students to 
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perform administrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, h d 
service, and educational agencies serving the needs of special education in : 
and toddlers. Internships and mentorships are provided in a specializat 
area, which may include pediatric education, hospital-based assessment, 6 | 
identification, infant stimulation, developmental follow-up, research, day & 
and advocacy. j 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in medical and gen 
factors in infant development, neurodevelopmental studies, neurodevé 
mental programming, parenting the handicapped child, technology for spe 
educators, multidisciplinary theory, interdisciplinary planning approa@ 
infant assessment, and the development of young special needs childre® 
practicum and internship are required. 


Liaison Special Education-Parent Education 


This program is designed to prepare professionals to provide leadership f 
liaison services in the integration of special education, health, and 0 
services for the handicapped or chronically ill child and his or her family. 
program emphasizes educational policy development and planning, hê 
care for chronically ill and handicapped populations, community health c 
juvenile justice, interdisciplinary team functioning, and parent educations 

The 39-semester-hour program includes course work in developmes 
assessment, multidisciplinary theory, development of the special needs @ 
interdisciplinary planning approaches, and dynamics of family interventiO® 
special seminar and internship are also required. 


Special Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 


This program prepares special educators to work as members of multi 
ciplinary teams in residential sites, extended day care centers, and schools 

serve seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents. Participants develop p%$ 
sional skills to assess problems, plan teaching strategies, create a therapé 
milieu, tap multiagency resources, counsel students and their families; 

build realistic learning and living e 


xpectations. 
The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in developmental & 


ment for adolescents, multidisciplinary theory in special education, p% 
educational characteristics of the seriously emotionally disturbed adoles? 
specialized curriculum methods, specialized intervention strategies, and 
disciplinary planning approaches. Students are also required to particips 
an internship. Although the majority of training is provided in the Sp 
Education Department, graduate students are also involved in course W 


clinical experiences in the Education, Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Psychology Departments. 


Vocational Special Education 


This program is designe 
handicapped students b 
ty. The emphasis of th 
handicapped person in 
nity. The program inclu 
tion planning, pre-v 
academic programs, 

The 39-semester-h 
level handicapped s 


d to provide trained personnel to help secondary i 
ecome self-sufficient in an increasingly complex? 
e program is placed on career training to ass? 5 
obtaining a constructive place in the working COH 
des intensive training in assessment, individual " 
ocational education, supportive vocational edu 
and community placement. 
our program includes courses in assessment of seco " 
tudents, secondary career planning for the handi@ 
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methods and materials 
for career and v 
seminar on vocat 


of vocational/special education, counseling Ais 
ocational special education, specialized curriculum, and a 
ional special education issues. 


Supervision and Human Relations 
This Program is d 
Personnel for inc 
Supervisory posi 
administrative a 
Courses relate t 


also of interest 
agencies. 


The 33-semester-hour Program includes courses in the foundations of 
Curriculum development, human relations in educational management, super- 
Vision of instruction, and supervision in the elementary and secondary school. 

PPropriate elective courses, selected with the approval of a faculty advisor, 
alow students to increase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and 


other humanistic and behavioral disciplines related to education and 
Supervision. 


esigned primarily to prepare teachers and other educational 
reased responsibility in teaching and for administrative and 
tions. The program offerings lead toward certification for 
nd supervisory positions in most school jurisdictions. Basic 
© general supervisory principles and responsibilities and are 
to educators in non-school educational and human service 


Therapeutic Recreation 


This Program is desi 


Professional certificati 
1 


gned to provide students with the competencies for 
On recommended by the National Council for Therapeu- 
c Recreation Certification. The program prepares students for positions in 
erapeutic recreation in hospitals, social service institutions, day care centers, 
Beriatric facilities, community recreation departments, and other facilities that 
Provide services to special populations. 

e 33-semester-hour pro 
opment, administration of t 
disabilities and handicappi 

le planning, and adv 


gram includes courses in perceptual—motor devel- 
herapeutic recreation services, medical aspects of 
ng conditions, theories and techniques of leisure 
anced topical studies. Concentrations can be devel- 
n such areas as clinical studies, exercise science, rehabilitation counsel- 
uman services administration, special education, and gerontological 
S. Other Concentrations can be arranged according to the individual’s 
round and career goals. 


Tourism Develo 


Studie 
ack 


Pment and Travel Administration 


S designed to prepare persons to enter and advance in a profes- 
n travel and tourism. An internationally oriented program, it is 
research aspects of travel and tourism. The 

“velop competencies needed for a career in the 
tavel and toy 


Mana irism field, with possible specialization in marketing and sales 
ions Bement administration; data processing and quantitative skills; communica- 
and public relations; public policy and 


administration; historic, cultural, 
industry operations. 

including a thesis and a comprehen- 
component ation. In addition to 12 semester hours from one or two tourism 
Planning or to centrations, the required courses cover tourism development, 
tourism. ourism, and economic, social, cultural, and ecological aspects of 


national resourc 
, At least 36 se 
Sive examina 


£e development; and travel 
mester hours are required, 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


The School of Education and Human Development seeks applicants 
strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduated 
work. Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material submit? 
in support of the application. The School requires official transcripts 0 
previous undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test sc 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who live 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference is required 
other applicants. 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may req? 
personal interviews, relevant professional experience, and other suppa 
documentation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt 
the application to the individual School program, information on spe 
requirements will be sent to the applicant. The personal interview, professi 
experience, and supporting references provide important qualitative evidé 
concerning an applicant's academic potential and professional background 

The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications ai 
all those who apply, weighing both the School's general admissions cri! 
and program-specific criteria. 

Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present unifo! 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually st 
factors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of ad 
sion to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted tô 
candidacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B or bettef? 
minimum of 9 semester hours of course work. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accréd 
insitutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at 
University as a master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses compieted ill 
University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree may 
credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student's P 
specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more? 
before application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy: 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in EducatiO® 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate © 
Several programs have additional credit hour requirements. The plan mi, 
the student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate € 
Whether or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 houl$ 
be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third-group COM 
A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses 
by the School of Education and Human Development. 1 
Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission adV 
the School of Education and Human Development and subsequently 
designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. Programs ale 
on a candidate's interests and background; those related to teaching in f 
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Schools are designed 

in which the candid 
All degree require 

RESIDENCE 


i state and locality 
around certification requirements of the state a 
ate plans to teach. 


'ithin six years. 
ments must be completed within six y 


A candidate for t 


satisfactorily 24 
he master's degree is required to complete satisfacto i 
Semester hours in 


residence. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point ind 
the grade of C in 
Students who recei 


for further work, 


i ; > Jho receive 
ex of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students w hi hii 
more than six semester hours are subject to peer 
ve a grade of F must confer with the dean before en 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thes 
advisor and filed in 
ucation and 


is subject must be approved in writing ig 
the office of the dean. A statement id t soy copies 
Human Development standards for the thesis ape a eae 
of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction o 
available in the o ce of the dean. . i " 
onite for the thesis course entitles the — oui De 
Period of registration, to the advice and direction of the € . dne 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is s wenden 2 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be ae gere n 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the a 


i i 3 is again and 
Branted, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis aga 
Pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION — 
Candidates in master’s programs requiring 33 semester hours mies e 
approval of the academic advisor, elect to take an additional three-s — 
a comprehensive examination. Candidates ^ p — 
ents exceed 36 semester hours may waive ey e pr 
with approval of the academic advisor. Can ^ pus ie 
nation must be registered in the semester eva o -— o 
and must file a written application in the office of the School e " mire. 
imam Development no later than 30 days prior to the date of t j eme 
“omprehensive examinations are required of students in Early C 
cation, the Ad 


ministr 
Gifted and Talented, Reading "re 
Programs in Human K; 


Ucation. 


Our Course in lieu of 
Whose basic requirem 
ensive examination 
Plan to take the exami 


WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEP 
For teache loping or strengthening their ac ademic oes 
rence, the master’s programs in elementary and secondary education — 
15 to 1 departments other than education -— 
Programs are designed to meet the need of in-service teachers who m 
additional content to qualify for advanced certification or to re 3 
: ills and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers 


nter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening 
nd professional competencies. 


ARTMENTS 
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SECOND MASTER'S DEGREE 


Persons seeking a second master's degree in the School of Education 
Human Development must complete all core and specialization requiremé 
and a minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Specialis 
for students with master's degrees in education who seek further professi 
preparation for specific objectives. 

Education Specialist programs are available in the fields of administra! 
adult education, counseling, curriculum, higher education, human res 
development, and special education. 


Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist progral 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalents! 
years of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 or an acceptable score on eithef 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of red 
mendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most 
graduate faculty advisor, are required. Each applicant must be interview 
recommended by a faculty advisor in the major field. 


Scholarship 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the $8! 


those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop? 
(see above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worked out 
faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career god 
minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements of the d 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development is required. At less 
hours of this work must be taken in residence at GWU. A maximum 


calendar years is allowed for completion of the program. 
. At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate @ 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and ^d 


study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, and | 
area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written e 


PE tas : xamination and/or 8 
examination, at the option of the major field 


advisor, is required. 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of ad 
study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, Wa 
under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide majo? 
of study in curriculum and instruction, special education, counselifflé 
human development, educational administration and policy studies; ® 
resource development and adult education, and higher education. SUPE 
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fields are available 


: in administration, administration of higher education, adult 
education, college 


È student development, counseling, curriculum, elementary 
education, higher education, human development, human resource develop- 
ment, international education, program evaluation, reading, secondary educa- 
tion, special education, supervision, teacher education, and tourism develop- 
ment and travel administration. With the approval of a student's program 
Planning committee, course work may be taken in other departments of the 
University, All programs require study of interrelated areas of education and a 
Octoral dissertation in the major field of study. 

doctora] programs are designed to accommodate the needs of working 
Sionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required 
graduate Courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late afternoon and 


eveni : 
| ening. In some programs, selected courses may be taken at off-campus 
Ocations. 


profes 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 


T iiag : r 
Braduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and equivalent to 


t i : 
hat Tequired for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
Develo : 


y, at least three years of successful pertinent 
Xperience, acceptable personal qualities, a capacity for creative 
nd effective leadership, and a graduate scholastic average of at 
Miller md n acceptable score on the Graduate Record Examination or the 
Ogies Test. Interviews with program faculty and two letters of 

Nicene tion, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most 
graduate faculty advisor, are required. Students with a master's degree in 


a fie ‘ : i 
. ld other than education may be considered for doctoral study provided that 
gree and previous experi 


ence are judged relevant by the major field 

Program faculty. Mt | 
e applicant is encour 
dean, Who will discuss t 
Sources, explain th 
8pplicant through th 
Standards are 


aged to schedule an interview with the assistant 
he applicant’s needs in relation to the School’s 
e required procedures and standards, and guide the 
e admissions process. Candidates meeting the initial 
admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 

PRECANDIDACY 


I : 
in ~ Precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course work 
Program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate 
must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work 
Tee ben 18 semester hours; part-time students must complete it within 
will then as o qof admission to precandidacy. Application for full candidacy 
Precandidace ecided on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the 
the balan ‘acy period, the recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for 
ce of the program, and a qualifying examination. 
Plan of Study 


In ge. 
i > nera], from two to three years of full-time study 
Ucation, or the e p ; 


beyond the master’s degree 
'ndividual]y planned. 


quivalent in part-time study, are required. Programs are 


ieee O parts. The first consists of studies 
and req Ty to taking major and supporting field comprehensive examinations 

i à studies. The second is composed of researching a 
tng à dissertation, and taking the final oral examination. 
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Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations must 
ter for a minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Research (Educ 491) 
semester until 12 hours have been completed and a minimum of 3 seme 
hours per semester thereafter, to a total of 24 semester hours, until? 
satisfactory completion of the final examination. Upon admission to doč 
candidacy, the student is assigned to a program planning committee of 
faculty members, one of whom must be from outside the major field of $ 
The faculty, in concert with the student, design an individualized prograll 
study, and they assist the candidate in preparing for the required qual 
and integrative comprehensive examinations. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


After completion of a minimum of 9 semester hours of course work, the stv 
must successfully complete a three-hour qualifying examination, the cont ; 
which includes questions from both the major field of study and foundation 
education. Supporting field examinations are three-hour written examinat 
if required, they are taken before the integrative comprehensive examine 
The research tool requirement must also be completed prior to the integ 
comprehensive examination. The integrative comprehensive examinatio? 
written 12-hour examination, six hours on each of two successive days 
candidate begins the second part of the program after the satisfactory co® 
tion of all examinations and the required research tool field. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original sche 
research and to interpret and present its results. 
At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a disse 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) añ 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a proposi 
the dissertation to this committee, which determines its acc eptabilitf: 
dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, Wi 

advice of the other members of the dissertation committee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must sub 
the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an a% 
for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduc 
University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations regar 
form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the abstra 
services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the office f 
dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before re% 
the degree, to pay a fee that is applied toward the expense of print 
Announcement of the Final Examination and the basic service renderi 
University Microfilms, Inc., and to sign a microfilm agreement. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate i$ 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be p&? 
least 30 days before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is 0% 
the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, appointed? 
dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field 
from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass 
examination are recommended for the degree by the faculty of the 
Education and Human Development. 
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Continuous Study and Residence 


Students must be continuously enrolled in the School of Education aon ee 
Development, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty grants » ari 
of absence, Failure to register each semester of the academic year may "- d 
3pse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new 


Conditions and regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate 
Faculty. 


All required e 
admission. and 
regardless of full- 
Options for inte 
Provided by the 


xaminations must be completed within five years of the date of 
the entire program must be completed within eight ain 
time or part-time study. All candidates must satisfy oneo t 
nsive study. Information concerning these plans will be 
assistant dean upon request by the candidate. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Teacher Certification Curricula 
The kaal a Education. and Human Development provides individually 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from 
accredited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking 
certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification 
Program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality — 

egree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of courses o 
Test to teachers wh 


o wish to renew licenses. 
Therapeutic Recreati 


The Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies offers a certificate 
Program in therape 


utic recreation. This prototype technician program trains 

Paraprofessional Personnel to work in a variety of settings, such as community 
lecreation Centers, state institutions, correctional facilities, and nursing homes. 
© Curriculum emphasizes the therapeutic recreation process and activity 
leadership skills. Students who complete the program will qualify for profes- 
m onal certification with the National Council for Therapeutic Recreation 
ertification, Inquiries should be addressed to Therapeutic Recreation Program 
ordinator, 9partment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Reading Center (See page 


inte 


on Technician Certificate Program 
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Of Campus Degree Programs 
In School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus ak apes 
fields © to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development s | 
edu : of adult education, classroom teaching, elementary education, t ner 
To, cation, human resource development, reading progress management: class- 

Xm an Clinic, Secondary education, early childhood special education, 
;... Special education, and supervision and human relations; and the 
ro ation Specialist in the fields of administration and higher education. The 

Srams are a ministered through the Division of Continuing Education. 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIO 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
Associate Dean B. Burdetsky 
Assistant Deans M.S. Katzman, C.W. Washington 


FACULTY 1986—87 


Professors W.C. Adams, F. Amling, W.H. Becker, P.S. Birnbaum, G. Black, 4 
Brown (Emeritus), B. Burdetsky, B.L. Catron, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Dart, 
Devolites (Emeritus), S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, M 
Eldridge, R.F. Ericson, E.H. Forman, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, F. Gha 
S. Greene, P.D. Grub, W.A. Hahn (Visiting), W.E. Halal, W.C. Handorf, 
Harmon, J. Hilmy, J. Harvey, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, N.M. Loeser 
Mastro, D.C. McGrath, Jr., J.E. Ott, H.R. Page (Emeritus), C.M. Paik, Y.S: 
P.N. Reeves, F.W. Segel, S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W. Som 
(Emeritus), R.McK.F. Southby, J.B. Spain (Visiting), S.J. Tolchin, p.p. V 
W.J. Winstead (Visiting) 

Associate Professors A. Anckonie III, T.M. Barnhill, J.H. Carson, N.G. 9 
J.P. Coyne, G.E. Crum, H.J. Davis, S.R. Eastaugh, J.D. Frame, D.E. Gale 
Graff, W. Greenberg, J.A.R. Guertin (Visiting), E. W. Hahn, W.W. Hard 
R.L. Holland, D. L. Infeld, J.F. Kasle, M.S. Katzman, J.E. Kee, D.J. Lente 
Liebrenz-Himes, J. Lobuts, Jr., R.W. Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. 

III, C.J. McSwain, T.J. Nagy, K.E. Newcomer, J.H. Perry, F. Robles 
Sachlis, D.R. Sheldon, J.B. Thurman, S. Umpleby, C.W. Washington 
Wells, Jr., W.J. Wenker, E.K. Winslow, P.W. Wirtz, D.L. Zalkind ( 

Assistant Professors J.M. Cary, N.J. Crimm, R.M. Eldridge (Visitingh 
Englander, D.R. Kane, Z. Karake (Visting), J. Liebowitz, W. Margrabe™ 
McCue, L.C. Moersen, P.S. Peyser, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., L.G. Singleto™ 
Smith, K.E. Smith, G.K. Swensen, W.F. Thomas 

Instructor P.R. Witmer 


Committees* 

DEAN’S COUNCIL 

J.M. Cary, S. Greene, J.F. Kasle, M.L. Liebrenz, A.]. Mastro, R.G. Should 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


B. Burdetsky, B.L. Catron, W. Greenberg, W. Hal: >. McGrath, Jr., J 
i-r eenberg, W. Halal, D.C. McGrath, Jr., J 


COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 


Pali. P. Roles D.E. Gale, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. Harmon, D.L. Infeld: 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


S.F. Divita, S.S. Fuller, M.M. H: Z. Karake, L.G. Sif 
CW. Washington armon, D.L. Infeld, Z. Karake, L. 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


MS. Katzman, J. Liebowitz, L.C. Moerson, C.C. Shepherd, G.W.G. Stof 


* d . 
The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Government and 

Usiness Administration has been responsible for over half a century for the 
Professional development of individuals assuming membership and leadership 
roles in society. The School comprises six departments—Accountancy, Busi- 
Dess Administration, Health Services Administration, Management Science, 
Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. The use of a 
multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare both 


* generalist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex, 
Organizational society. 


Purposes 
The School of Government and Business Administration is dedicated to 
academic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of management 
aad policy in the public and private sectors, both within the United States and 
internationally. 
er à span of half a century, the School of Government and Business 
Administration has developed a learning community in which mature individ- 
a's can prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership roles in 
Society, The School practices a multidisciplinary approach with flexibility in 
educational Programming in the belief that such is essential to dealing with the 
pomplexities of today's organizational society. The School offers preparation of 
the generalist and the specialist for professional careers and seeks to 


Improve the quality and character of the individual as citizen, professional, and 
scholar as wel], 


ore Specifically, 


‘© prepare its 
Organizations. 


the purposes of the School are 
graduates for positions in the management of complex 


positi © Provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for 
"Ons Carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 

Dositic, Provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for career 

Ons in professional disciplines or functional areas. 

inte 9 explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
pi tions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the 

^ lic and Private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

` +0 make available the School's resources to business, health, government, 


pommunity, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the 

er community 
- To fo 
World 


ster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
Community thr 


gover d ough research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
tional aes, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of interna- 
trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
Settlements, 
Academic Status 
The : 
ma i of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
ministre, in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
ati 


Public Ad lon since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for 

s ministration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the 
y of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the undergraduate 
grams in business administration are accredited by the 
ogram in health services administration is accredited by the 


mission on Education for Health Services Administration. The 


master’s pro 
Assembly, The pr 


Ccrediting Com 


SS NE NE ee e 
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Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized 7 ' 
American Planning Association. The School is a member of the Na 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration (NASPAA), ano 
Master of Public Administration degree appears on the NASPAA 
approved schools. 


Fellowships 


The School of Government and Business Administration has several. 
graduate and graduate fellowships available to its students, inclue 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships in International Business, the Bus J 
ministration Departmental Fellowships, the Government Intern Scho 
Program, Health Services Administration Fellowships, Ernst and M 
Grants to Doctoral Candidates in Accounting, the National Associa 
Purchasing Management Fellowship, the Rita H. Keller Scholarships 
Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, the Wolcott Foundation Scholé 
the Minority Students Fellowships, the Hyundai Foundation Scholars! 


international business; information systems; logistics, operations, and ; 


als management; and science, technology, and innovation; and the 9 
Doctoral Fellowship. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulatio® 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fee 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence 
The student is held responsible for all of the work of the courses iM 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes at GWU d 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


T 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic pé 
permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall rdi | 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusu& yid 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for WEJ 


student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see WitP 
under Regulations). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any 
Independent Study Plan 

A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the s 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the aP ; 


department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course 
normally allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or s 


poken English in any course is unsa 
may be reported by the instructo 


r to the dean. The dean may assign suf 
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tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 

Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 

is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
eficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of 
àn 12 hours of credit in courses from t 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation 


Administration degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 
dit is permitted in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy 
ess an advisor recommends an additional 3 credit hours. 


ng to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of 

nistration, Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and 
ministration include the equivalent of at least one year of 

Work in the following areas: 

in Ckground of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the produc- 

tion ang 


€ marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business 
enterprise or other forms of organization. 


~ A background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to 
Profit and nonpr 


id ofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social 
and Political influences as they affect such organizations. 


: ^ basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
quantitative methods, and information systems. 


a study of organization theory and behavior and interpersonal communi- 
ns, 

9. A stu 
Including i 
Ment leve], 


THE 


~S BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


as Banco! offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 


dy of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, 
ntegrating analysis and policy determination at the overall manage- 


CE REQUIREMENTS 


studi, atacter and an academic background a 
Reo, templated are required. 
1 Ruirements for admission to the freshman class include 
Showin acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary school, 
at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at least 
laboratory of One foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 


Ppropriate for the program of 


Am, Instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
introductory alg and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond 
1A unit re 

legs than Too Sents ay 


ear's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
Sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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International students may be considered for admission with an equi 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary ce 
or its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English langull 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the # 
taking. International students may be required to take an English profi 
examination and may be required to enroll in a full-time program in 
before beginning studies in a degree program. 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Té 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude 
on the American College Testing battery. (Normally, students with SAT 
scores below 450 or SAT math scores below 500 will not be admitted.) 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satish 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken 
junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responi 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions p 
Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6200, not less than one monti 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify te 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Uni 
Washington, D.C. 20052. j 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The U^ 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
from the American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, lowa City 7 
52243. It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in Octobef | 
senior year. 

Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other ree 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Un! 
are as follows. y 
Ordinarily, students who have accumulated no more than 30 semestely 
of transferable relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.00 cum 
grade index and meet the freshman requirements. Students who have 1 
lated 31 to 90 transferable semester hours of relevant academic C P 
have a 2.50 or higher cumulative grade index. Advanced standing 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited c9 » 
universities for which the student received a grade of C or better, and 
applied toward a degree, provided they are comparable to the € 
requirements of the degree. gf 
In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing b€ y 
for course work completed at regionally accredited community 0f f 
colleges. These 60 hours may include credit granted for completed court 
equivalent to BAd 104 and Mgt 119. Other courses (one course per n 
maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses M é 
101—200, taken at an accredited community or junior college with 8924 
grade of C or better, may be accepted to waive certain required co W 
waiver of a required course does not entitle the student to any semestef 
credit and does not reduce the total number of credits that must be @ 
to earn the degree. 


Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the m 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earn 


grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semest 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or 
not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exceptio 
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glish composition requirement and all —— 
ent earning a D in such courses at another institution may 
the courses at this University. 


i ji cript sent 
t is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcrip s 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. M 
ishing to transfer into the School from another division o 


Diversity must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of 
missions in Rice Hall. 


Ourses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may be 
applied toward 


à degree in this School, provided they are comparable 7 = 
Curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours o suc 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in n 
case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate course wor 
taken at this Unive 


rsity in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree 
requirements in this School. 


Readmission 
A student 
authorizati 
applicatio 


TOm each institution attended. 


e application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
was registered as a degree 


candidate at the time of last registration at the 
niversity and has not since registered at another college or university. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time Student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
Semester hours, A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on 
Probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
take Up to 18 Semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
ose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. : 

student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 

Semester must report immediately to the dean so that the program may be 
adjusted if necessary, 


Ceptions to these rules require the approval of the dean. 
dergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 semester 
$ of course work. 


Scholarship Requirements 
qtudent must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point 
at len ay least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the field of instruction of 
d ast 2.00, Courses that are acceptable for credit toward the bachelor 5 
perce are to be included in the overall quality-point index calculation. 
Sctive Courses in or out of the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
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tration cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the calculatit 
the field quality-point index. Only required 100-level B.B.A. or B.Accy. Y 
and field-related courses are used in the field quality-point index calcul 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or igi 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester? 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time stuf 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two conset 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Auth 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

The grade of I must be removed by a date as agreed on by the instructo 
the student but no later than the last day of the examination period for Wi 
or spring semester immediately following the semester or summer sess? 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not removed wi 
period is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented ext@ 
ing circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the d 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such pe 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be re? 
by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhel 

The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when stud 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have dott 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the ové 
major quality-point indexes. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) falls? 
2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be? 
on probation. This probation extends over the period in which the $ 
attempts another 12 semester hours of work, which may include 1% 
studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) i$ - 

low in any semester or remains below 2.00 at the end of the probé! 
period will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may 
for readmission after the end of the fall or spring semester following thé? 
suspension. To be considered for readmission, the student must? 


st 

evidence of remedial activity performed during the suspension period 
evidence of renewed potential ability to do college-level work. No 8* 
standing will be assigned for academic work completed while the stu 
suspended, but the student may petition the Dean for consid 
advanced standing after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours a 
E here and achieving a cumulative and field of instruction index of 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must di 
current quality-point index of at least 2.50 for each 12 semester hours [ 
undertaken until the cumulative and field index are at least 2.00. ME 
will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 semester ^ 
study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
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PASS/NO PASS OPTION 
A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one War 
Semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be ons: e 
On the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the quality-point index. 
9 student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. A 
Student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no cicummno 
May a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 
after the end of registration (except in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). 
Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer c 
May not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in the 
niversity, 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, 


including at least 12 semester hours in 
required B.B.A. or B.Accy. 


Courses, must be completed while registered in the 
chool of Government and Business Administration. This requirement applies 
to students transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 

9m other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to 
Pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
In the School of Government and Business Administration. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 

Credit for Correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
e applied toward a degree in this School. 

Earning Credit or Waivi 


A student 
Curricular 


ng Requirements by Examination 


may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or waive 
requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 
‘ve! Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general 
Information on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, 
ommercial Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced 
Standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/trigonometry, English composition, and 
More advanced Courses in accounting and business administration are not 
accepted for advanced standing. Students enrolled in George Washington 
niversity who wish to receive credit for CLEP Subject Examinations must 
eceive prior approval of the department. 
vanced P] 


Chievemen 


xaminations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of Gov- 


dministration does not administer waiver examina- 
T, Certain arts and scie 


concern 
Cular advis 


or and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before 
© date set for 


the examination, 
Perative Education Program 
in School of Government and Business Administration has entered into 
Mie Cooperative Education agreements with U.S. government agencies in 
prog, P hington, D.C., area. Students who are selected to participate in these 
Brams 8enerally work in paid employment for one semester and attend 
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school the next semester. Since these programs are currently designed 
juniors and seniors, program length is for one- and two-year periods. The 
of work are closely integrated with the student's field of instructione 
marketing, finance, personnel, etc.). Interested students should conta 
Chairman, Department of Business Administration, for specific guidance 
details. 


THE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is prep? 
for a professional career in accounting. Although professional prepa 
requires specialization in the acquisition of accounting knowledge in E 
and senior years, attainment of the objectives requires a general educa 
English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences in the fi 
years of undergraduate study. In addition, a common body of knowl 
business administration is necessary during the junior and senior years, 
special reference to the needs of the student in the accounting pro sif 
additional objective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or M ; 
Accountancy program that is intended to meet the academic needs of stu 
seeking professional accounting careers in the public or private sector, 
currently demand high entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty semester hours are required for graduation. Co 


j 
must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student! 
freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. W 

Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the Bachê 
Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Economics: Econ 1-2 I 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51—52t 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3—4; Geog 1, 2; Geol 1-2; or Ph 
Social Sciences: — PSc 2; Soc 1 


Total 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Accountancy: Accy 51-52 
Economics: Econ 121 
Social Sciences: 
Statistics: 
Communication: 
Computer Studies: 


* To be accepted in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative quality point 
2.50 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. 


t Math 51-52 is designed especially for students in accountancy, business admin 
the social sciences. 
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Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Accy 101: Cost and Budgetary Control.......... 3 
Accy 121: Intermediate AOGDOUDE, a sme umo e dm EX Eso " 3 
Accy 151: Business Law for Accountants I .... 3 
Accy 152; Business Law for Accountants II or 

Accy 162: Federal Income Taxation of Corporations ..... 3 
Accy 161: Federal Income Taxation: Individuals. ............... J 
Accy 191: Advanced CNG veo DS eus sati ln Cin 3 
BAd 120: Business Pingnce ..—.. S EHE 3 
BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management . .... 3 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management..... ; 3 
Engl 100: Written Communications in Accounting . 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Accy 132: Accounting Theory 
Accy 171: peace pe eat SRR A vs? 


3 
: beh 3 
Accy 181: Accounting Systems........... - T Es : 


BAd 101: 
BAd 110: 


Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science. Y e, se 3 


BAd 160: Introduction to International Business or 
BAd 166: International Marketing Management or 
BAd 171: International Business Finance............. 3 
BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations............. 3 
BAd 197: Strategy Formulation and Implementation. ... 3 
Stat 103: Sampling in Accounting....................... ee 3 
Elective: Chosen from Columbian College or the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration 3 
Totel Si VE VERRE N an ANR a vowvs 30 
T 
HE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
O i 
tion hundred twenty semester hours of course work are required for gradua- 
wei To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are 
9quired to ¢ : 


omplete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore 
mum of 60 semester hours of course work in the junior and senior 
Ourse ed from one of the fields of instruction offered by the School. 
ie, n. must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 
field s man, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The 
œ Instruction must be selected at the end of the sophomore year. 
Second 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A. degree. The 
hi semester of a first-year language course that was previously studied in 


i 90! may be taken as a sophomore elective, provided the student places 
(Via test) at this level. E , 
Curri 


All Bap ye the First Two Years for 


or of Business Administration Students 


TK, a mini 
years Select 


Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51-52 
Conomics: Econ t-a... A a sio co t tM sx CL o 6 
English: irads 
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*Science: BiSc 3—4; Chem 3-4; Geog 1, 2; Geol 1-2; or Phys 9—10 . 6 
*Social Sciences:  AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 39—40 or 71-72; PSc 1, 2; 
BENE T Rosi wvo dod» didt dad exo ware tie 


Toll. oisi iS vs A Ri o Te yee ee. 30 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Accountancy:  Accy 51-52.......... f 
Business ; 
Administration: 
*Humanities: Š 
191-92; Fren 3—4 or 6, or 51—52; Ger 3—4 or 51-: 
3—4; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 50, or 71; Rel 9—10, 21, 22, 23, 59, 
60; Slav 3—4, 5—6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 or 6, or 51—52; or 
Comm 1 or 111 or SpHr 11 ......... HI. APUL esed 
Management 


Science: Mgt 58............. NN OE. T ere ee s 

0 abo sus ELA ALT ERE dct sec cee eee evees de ees ctw Ove UA 
tElective: Courses other than accountancy, business administra- 

e W o 7... sidic e NE OSET. 


6 

3 

6 

3 
“pation! : 3 
osos o TUN LLL TERIS T IAN TU TRE NT er re ea »E 
9 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


The academic programs comprising these fields of instruction are designed ® 
provide the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in ei f 
business or governmental administration. Each field of instruction consists 
33 semester hours of required general business administration courses an 
hours of required field-related courses. Nine hours of electives, nor 4 
advanced courses in liberal arts subjects, are required in each field but are?! 
included in the calculation of the field quality-point index. 


JUNIOR YEAR B —— 


Required General 

B.B.A. Courses 
Accountancy: One course selected in consultation with the advisor ; 
from Accy 101, 111, 121, 161 .............. j 
BAd 110: Personnel Management...................0c0eeeeee# j 
HAd120: -Buiitiesé Finance |... seu eese j 
BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management 1 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management j 


Econ 121: Money and Banking.................... sse? 
Field-Related Six semester hours selected from among courses in the í 
Courses: chosen field of instruction ...............seecesuuee® í 
tElective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor. .. . «+ — 
Total 


SENIOR YEAR _ 


Required General 
B.B.A. Courses | 
BAd 101: The Business Environment 


* With the approval of an advisor, students may petition the dean for approval of an 
appropriate combination of courses. g 


ini t Restricted to lower than 100-level courses. (Courses in human kinetics and leisure studie® 
f not satisfy this requirement.) 


+ Restricted to appropriate 100-level courses in the liberal arts or in travel and to 
approved by the advisor. 
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BAd 104: Commercial Law...... eese ee eese 3 
BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations.................... 3 
BAd 197: Strategy Formulation and Implementation............ 3 

“Psyc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 
Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science. ................ 3 

Field-Related Nine semester hours selected from among courses in the 

Courses: chosen field of instruction ............. sees 9 
tElective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor. ...... 6 
Total....... 39000 TTR 0 BAR sean 30 


The field of instruction should be selected at the end of the sophomore year. 
The student should contact the Assistant Dean for Undergraduate Programs for 
e assignment of a faculty advisor. Field-related courses for business econom- 
$ and public policy; finance; information processing; international business; 
Ogistics, operations, and materials management; marketing; and personnel 
management are described below. An asterisk preceding a course number 
Indicates that the course is required for that field of instruction. 


1. Business Economics and Public Policy 
This field is 
Variety 


ic 


directed toward developing understanding and skills applicable to a wide 
wok! of positions in business and government. Students will supplement basic course 
d in business and economics with additional courses in economics, political science, 
a Bovernment-business relations. The social, legal, political, and economic environ- 
ent of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of governmental 
eva] and regulatory activity will be studied to establish a basis for developing and 
aluating effective business responses. The program is concerned with the continuing 
x: Dess-government dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 
Sectors of the economy. 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of business 
economic 


$ and public policy: 


BAd 117: Collective Bargaining 
BAd 171: International Business Finance 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
“Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 136: Natural Resources and Environmental Economics 
Econ 158: Industrial Organization 
Econ 159: Government Regulation of the Economy 
Econ 161: Public Finance I 
Econ 162: Public Finance II 
n 181-82: International Economics 
PSc 116: The American Presidency 
PSc 117: Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics 
PSc 118: Legislative Process 
PAd 125: Managing Public Policy 
2. F inance 


T 1 

conn ld helps students develop the skills required for entry-level employment in 

level fi ons, financial institutions, and the public sector. Corporations employ entry- 

Work "enn Specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis or management and for 

for en nk relations and capital budgeting. Financial institutions offer opportunities 
ysis m" finance specialists to analyze specific securities and to assist in loan 
und © government sector looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. 

foundation sve” B.B.A. degree with a finance field also provides an excellent 

= Or graduate academic programs, especially the study of law. 

Students in 


t duitement marketing should complete BAd 142, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this 


*Dproved to appropriate 100-level courses in the liberal arts or in travel and tourism, as 
Y the advisor, 
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The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of finance: 


Accy 111: 
Accy 121: 
*BAd 123: 
*BAd 124: 
BAd 130: 
BAd 132: 
BAd 133: 
BAd 135: 
BAd 171: 


Financial Statement Analysis or 

Intermediate Accounting 

Investment and Portfolio Management 

Advanced Financial Management 

Working Capital Management 

Real Estate Investment or 

Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
Capital Formation 

International Business Finance 


3. Information Processing 


Students taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and privalé 
sectors for positions as programmer/analysts and systems designers. These entry-le 
positions lead to careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems 
consulting, and management. Medium to large organizations are currently expam 
their reliance on computer systems, and with the development of inexpensive bu 
powerful mini- and microcomputers, thousands of smaller organizations are findi 
computers to be cost effective as well. 


Students will supplement the basic skills learned in the B.B.A 


curriculum with 


courses planned to provide a firm foundation in the use of the computer as a to? ad 
solving information problems in organizations. These courses relate ongoing, real-w@ 
applications of computers to the functional areas of business and government organis 


tions. 


The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of informatio? 


processing: 


tCSci 157: 
tCSci 158: 
*Mgt 119: 
*Mgt 120: 
*Mgt 121: 
*Mgt 122: 

Stat 130: 

Stat 131: 


Assembly Language Programming of Large System Compute 
Algorithmic Methods 

Computer Programming for Information Systems 
Information Systems Development I 

Information Systems Development II 

Special Studies in Information Systems 

Computer Programming 

Data Structures 


4. International Business 


This field provides the basic academic foundations for entry-level positions in inter 

tional business, particularly in multinational corporations, international banks, 

government agencies. Such organizations include the Departments of Commerce, re 

and Treasury, plus international institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, 

Bank, and Overseas Private Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encou 

to include two years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory backgroun® 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of internatio 


business: 


BAd 148: 
*BAd 160: 
*BAd 166: 

BAd 168: 
*BAd 171: 

BAd 173: 

BAd 175: 
Econ 181: 

T&T 104: 


Advertising 

Introduction to International Business 
International Marketing Management 
Foreign Market Analysis 

International Business Finance 
International Banking 

International Monetary and Financial Issues 
International Economics 

Introduction to Travel and Tourism 


t See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
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5. Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national effort to achieve 
economy, efficiency, and innovative competitive behavior for the American economy. 
Many positions in industry and government that deal with material and service 
requirements, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, maintenance, and quality 
assurance require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to prepare students 
or entry-level positions performing the activities necessary to plan and control the flow 
of material through the productive system and the external sourcing of required goods 
and services, ^ 
, Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions in government, 
industry, and consulting firms in such functional management areas as contract adminis- 
tration, Purchasing, materials and logistics, maintenance, quality assurance, planning, 
Tequirements, project administration, price analysis, and contract administration or in 
Support work, 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in the field of 
98istics, operations, and materials management: 


"BAd 180: Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 181: Management of Public Acquisitions 
BAd 182: Transportation Management 
"BAd 183: Logistics Management 
"BAd 184: Contract Management 
8. Marketing 


This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual understanding of a complex 

ing environment and its effects on marketing activities and institutions, (2) 

düderstanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the skills to analyze 

(4) enh market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships of marketing programs, 

in f €ncing abilities in written and verbal communications, and (5) developing skills 
ormulating and implementing comprehensive marketing plans. p 

ui Peu entry-level positions for students with a marketing field are advertising 

ount executives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and 

ès representatives for consumer or industrial products firms. Students with marketing 

whol unds also have obtained positions in physical distribution, public relations, 

cov firms, and a variety of governmental and nonprofit organizations. 
e following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of marketing:t 


"BAd 143: Marketing Research 
BAd 148: Advertising 
BAd 149: Advanced Advertising Campaigns 

“BAd 150: Sales Management 
BAd 152: Seminar: Retailing Management 

*BAd 159: Marketing: Strategic Planning 
BAd 160: Introduction to International Business 
BAd 166: International Marketing Management 
BAd 180: Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 182: Transportation Management 
BAd 183: Logistics Management 
Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 105: Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 

; Mgt 119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
: Personne] Management 


bes. field is Concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources in 


iias Organizations. Entry-level career opportunities are in such fields as personnel 
the fie pent. employee relations, collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since 
Ocuses on the management of human resources in a general sense, it also 


t BAd 
142 cannot be used as a field of instruction course. 
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prepares the student for responsibilities associated with general management and 
leadership. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of personnel 
management: 


*BAd 115: Leadership in Personnel Management 

*BAd 117: Collective Bargaining 
Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129: Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131: Psychological Tests 

Comm 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Government and Business Administration. See the brochure Secondary 
Fields of Study, available in the office of the dean or from the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree 
from a regionally accredited college or university. Application is made directly 
through the Office of Enrollment Development and Admissions, School 
Government and Business Administration. Admission to master's programs is 
granted on a highly competitive basis. Previous academic history, performance 
on the applicable entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation al 
aptitude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all take? 
into consideration. 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration must 
submit acceptable scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test 
applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Heal 
Services Administration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must 
submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduale 
Record Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Public Administration, Master of Association Management 
and Master of Science in Information Systems Technology must submit score 
on the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant t 
make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing Service® 
Princeton, N.J. 08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management 
Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966: concerning the Graduate 
Record Examination, to Box 955. Test scores that are more than five years 0 
are not accepted for admissions review. 

International students must show competence in the English language by 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the Test of English as a Forel 
Language (TOEFL) or 600 on the second taking. International students may 
required to take an English proficiency examination and may be required 
enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in a d 
program. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester hou 
of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
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graduate course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body of Knowl- 
edge) or other required courses may be approved for transfer to the School of 
vernment and Business Administration from the Division of Continuing 
Education, another degree-granting division of this University, or another 
regionally accredited college or university under the following conditions: The 
Course work must be approved as part of the student's program of studies; it 
must not have been applied to the completion of requirements for another 
gree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have been taken within the two 
years prior to acceptance into the program, and the student must have received 
à grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a petition to the 
esignated faculty advisor and the dean. A transcript and description of the 
Course work must be on file before the petition can be considered. Should 
advanced standing be granted, the credit will count; however, only grades 
earned in SGBA courses while in nondegree status will be used in calculating 
e cumulative grade point average. 
Extended programs, including undergraduate or graduate background 
Courses, may be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in à 
eld other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow or whose 
Undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 
aster’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
Tequired course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or 
lequired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Comprehen- 
sive Examination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruction. 
9cond-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the 
master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved 
y petition at the time of registration by the dean and the designated faculty 
advisor. No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward a 
master’s degree. However, a student who has completed the equivalent of a 
ommon Body of Knowledge course with a grade of C or better as part of the 
Chelor's degree program may request by petition a waiver of that course at the 
master’s level. 
Full-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum 
12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 
20 hours a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a 
master’s degree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is 
Stanted by the dean. 
tudents who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 
Mage tter's degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of 


of 


i No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
XCept for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, 
de Ch may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, 

Signated faculty advisor, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


ile ien Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in the Master 
ca tence in Information Systems and Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
ume. Degree candidates should consult designated faculty advisors about 
stuq nations required and material to be covered. In writing the examinations, 
ents are expected to demonstrate what has been learned in course work 

m the literature of the field. The examinations normally require four to 


ight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields that the candidate has 
Selected. 
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Examinations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters and 
should be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
completion of prescribed course work. 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the student's 
field of study at the time of registration for the semester in which the 
examination is to be taken. Before applying, the student must have completed 
all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester and must have 
achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the examination, a candidate 
may withdraw only by written notice to the department chairman. 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the designated 
advisor about a subsequent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; T 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade of Cis 
not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A in a graduate 
course of equal status. A minimum grade point average of 3.00 is required fof 
award of a graduate degree. All graduate courses and courses taken fof 
undergraduate credit after matriculation as a degree candidate (except those 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the grade 
point average. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 will be placed 0? 
probation. This probation extends through the period in which the student next 
attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses. During thi 
period the student's performance will be monitored to determine suitability for 
continued study. A student who is subject to probation for a second time ® 
automatically suspended. 

A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 
cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study should 
permitted. : 

A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, and 
permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and achiev? 
at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade of F, whi 
remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of performance not 
obtained, the student will be denied further registration as a degree candidate 


Suspension 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above) 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under th 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. To 
readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates academic suc 
if readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on academic probat! 
and must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next y 
semester hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve 
minimum quality-point index, a second suspension will result and subseqU' 
readmission will be denied. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorizé 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 
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The grade of I must be removed by a date as agreed on by the instructor and 
the student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall 
or spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in 
Which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not removed within this 
period is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuat- 
Ing circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 

Y reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should be selected 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work. 
he subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 

eld. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
Charge and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date 
announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
orm and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
Semesters in which registered for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a 

€sis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student must, however, be 
enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
more than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis research, the 
student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again and pay 
tion for the two repeated courses. 


tui 
MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 


re Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for profes- 
Onal careers in accounting either in the public or private sector. A particular 
ti lective of the program is the student's attainment of professional certifica- 
9n. The Master of Accountancy is recognized as the necessary fifth year of 
Ucation in a professional accounting program, and as such, it is superim- 
Posed on a Common Body of Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. 
e Common Body of Knowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a 
‘een helor ’s degree in accounting or business from a regionally accredited 
titution of higher education. 
be © program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
poived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six 
carte hours of course work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be 
Side as advanced standing. i ; ; 
Boe ents should verify state regulations concerning the Certified Public 
untànt Examination for the state in which they plan to practice. 
* program of study consists of two levels. 


Fi 
Ist Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


my 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 
Set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, 

t Accy 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these 
comp} Tequirements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful 
Co; etion of comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First-Level 
May not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives. 
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Second Level 


Accy 221, 225, 251, 261, 275, 282; one course chosen from Accy 262, 263, or 264; and 
three graduate-level SGBA courses chosen from accountancy (other than taxation) and 
related subjects, with advisor approval. 


MASTER OF ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


The Master of Association Management is a degree directed to those undertak- 
ing careers in association management. It is for practitioners who already work 
with nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade, public interest, member- 
ship, and special interest associations; scientific, technical, and learned socie- 
ties; trade unions; political action committees; religious and fraternal organiza- 
tions; foundations; and local ad hoc groups. It also prepares individuals for the 
growing opportunities available through work in associations. 

The 42-semester-hour program is interdisciplinary, with four academic 
departments participating in it—Public Administration, Business Administra- 
tion, Management Science, and Accountancy. The program consists of a ten- 
course core, three other required courses, and an elective course. 


Required Courses 


Core Courses (30 semester hours) 


AM 270 The Association: Roles, Responsibilities, Authority, Accountability, 
Influence 

AM 271 Marketing Management for Associations and Other Organizations 

AM 272 Communications and Media Relationships for Associations 

AM 273 Association Representation and Lobbying or 

AM 274 Marketing Strategy for Associations 

AM 275 Survey of Information Systems and Data Processing for Associations 

AM 276 Organization and Management of Associations 

AM 277 Finance and Fund Accounting for Associations 

AM 279 Current Issues in Association Management 

PAd 295 Research Methods 

PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 


Any two of the following courses (6 semester hours) 


PAd 212 Legislative Management 

PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd 215 Law and the Public Administrator 

PAd 216 Federal Government Regulation of Society 
PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Government 
PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 


In addition, any one of the following courses (3 semester hours) 


PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
PAd 224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations 

Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 

Mgt 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 

Mgt 213 Organizational Development: A Management Function 
BAd 210 Personnel Management 


Elective (3 semester hours) 


With the approval of the advisor, the student may satisfy this requirement by 
choosing any graduate-level course either from the above offerings or 
other courses within the University. 


n 
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Substantive Areas 


Courses comprising this degree cover the six substantive areas described below. 


MARKETING STRATEGIES AND REPRESENTATION 


This area emphasizes the relationship between association members and 
managers and the means of conveying the association point of view to 
legislators, administrators, and the public at large. The association is viewed as 
the central focal point through which various constituent interests are articu- 
lated. Principal courses are AM 271 and either AM 273 or 274. 


COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Washington-based associations provide a link between association member- 
Ship and government. This area focuses on comparisons among the various 
lypes of associations that comprise the Washington environment and their 
relationships, interactions, and competition. The courses in this area are AM 
270 and two courses chosen from PAd 212, 213, 215, 216, 242, and 245. 


COMMUNICA TIONS, MEDIA, AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Communication is a vital factor in modern management and is particularly 
‘mportant in the management of associations. The focus in this area is on 
elements of interpersonal communication with board, staff, and other associa- 
9n members and on the preparation, editing, and publication of journals and 
other written materials. Emphasis is placed on an appreciation of the value of 
Continuing relationships with the media. The principal courses in this area are 
272 and 275. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum includes consideration of the problems of financial planning, 
"dgeting, accounting, and economics that are essential to all association 
Management. The principal course, required of all students, is AM 277. 


ANALYTICAL AND RESEARCH METHODS 


Courses comprising this area emphasize competence in research design and 

lods and in the application of statistical analysis. In the absence of a 

uired thesis for the Master of Association Management, all students are 
"quired to take PAd 295 and 296. 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


itself nee focuses on the problems of managing association staffs. It concerns 
^ With the day-to-day problems of large and growing staffs and regional 
i The principal courses include AM 276 and 279, plus a course selected 
dins PAd 223, 224; Mgt 210, 212, 213; or BAd 210. AM 279, the capstone 
ad ean’ must be taken during the student’s final semester of study; it 
has ot the overall problems of association management, tying together what 
tions n previously studied, with particular reference to growing legal restric- 

that are placed on association managers. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ihe Master of Business Administration degree is designed to prepare students 
Bos in management. The program of study leading to the Master of 
Ee Administration provides a basic foundation in the functions of 
for me. the environment in which it operates, and the analytical tools needed 


telligent decision making. The program provides a study in depth in one 
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field of instruction and a broad exposure to subjects and issues at the general 
management level. 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
be waived if comparable study has been completed at a regionally accredited 
college or university prior to admission. Thus the shortest possible program i$ 
33 semester hours. 

The program of study consists of two levels and contains four components: 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 

Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240, 297 

This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses 
except BAd 297 which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these 
course requirements, except BAd 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successfu 
completion of comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. Common 
Body of Knowledge courses not completed before the applicant matriculates in the 
School of Government and Business Administration will be assigned in the letter 9 
admission. First-Level courses may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements 
(breadth, field of instruction, or elective courses). 


Second Level 


1. Breadth Courses (15 hours) 
Breadth courses provide exposure to a broad range of subjects intended to develop 
professional competence in general management. In consultation with a faculty adviso® 
students select five courses from at least four teaching fields outside the field 
instruction. Students may design a program in consultation with their advisor that i$ 
tailored to individual career goals. 

2. Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 
This set of courses gives students depth of understanding in a selected field. Courses 8i* 
selected in consultation with the faculty advisor and may be tailored to individual 
interests. 


3. Elective (3 hours) 


Students may select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement after consult® 
tion and approval of the faculty advisor. 

4. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
This course, BAd 297, Strategy Formulation and Implementation, is a required capston® 
course for all M.B.A. students. It must be taken in the last semester. 


Fields of Instruction 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following 
fields. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This field is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with the 
principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special attention 
given to the policies and programs of governments, social and cultural chang? 
and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy. Stu ent 
concentrating in this area take courses that survey the social, legal, political 
and economic environment of business and the micro- and macroecono 
foundations of government programs and of business response to these p ic 
grams. Elective courses may be chosen in business representation, pub 
decision making, government regulation of business, government-busiP! 
liaison functions, and public administration. 


DECISION SYSTEMS 


At all organizational levels, decision making is among the most important #8 
most difficult responsibility of managers. This field prepares students to i 


N 
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with systems to improve and assist the decision process. The field is applica- 
tions oriented and utilizes mathematical, statistical, and computer models. The 
Student may choose either of two tracks: quantitative analysis for decision 
making, which focuses on the operations research content of decision systems, 
or decision support systems, which emphasizes computerized systems that 
Support the decision process. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, providing a 
ackground in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range plan- 
ning, reporting, and financial management processes. Courses are designed to 
emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and controls necessary for 
making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only applies to manufac- 
turing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes railroad and public 
utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operating features. Most 
nancial dogmas have a universality that cuts across business lines, and 
Variations are more a matter of degree than of substantive difference. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


This field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively with 
e fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger and more 
Complex as changes accelerate both socially and technologically. In many 
traditiona] academic fields, general systems and cybernetic concepts have 
evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increasingly complex 
Systems, This has profound relevance for the contemporary operating manager 
and policymaker. 
cause this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextual in 
eure, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities to 
ply educational experience to managerial, organizational, and societal prob- 
fi ia. Professional and academic career potentials are available in the following 
elds: (1) research and teaching in the growing number of systems and 
Cy 'ernetics oriented programs now emerging in colleges and universities in the 
States and elsewhere in the world; (2) institutional/environmental 
^ e management or consulting; (3) system-focused organizational devel- 
Pment consulting or staff work; (4) corporate and government agency long- 
ge (strategic) planning and control activities; and (5) advisory and staff 
MÀ and program directors in global agencies such as operating compo- 
multi of the United Nations, multinational corporations and foundations, and 
governmental agencies such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and 
ents of national governments. 


interfac 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
sup eld is concerned with issues related to modern information and decision 
It systems in private and governmental organizations. Areas include 
The analysis, user-system psychology, and trends in information systems. 
inform Program is designed for the professionals responsible for analyzing the 
"iam ation system needs of an organization and developing an implementa- 
plan for meeting requirements. Plans would deal with the determination of 
i Ormation needs and information flows within the organization. The 
@ailabie system professional selects the proper blend from the options 
Port e: information systems, database management systems, decision sup- 
available and expert systems. These decisions are based on knowledge of 


acceptan technology and an understanding of the psychological aspects of user 
ce and productivity. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

This field is designed to prepare students for careers in international banking: 
international and multinational corporations, and export trading companies; 
for careers in the federal government and in international agencies concerne 
with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 0 
the Foreign Commercial Service. 

The program is also designed to provide international students with the 
background and skills necessary to promote international business, and 19 
prepare them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
countries and for commercial officer positions within their governments. 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 
according to the student's background and interests. 


LOGISTICS, OPERATIONS, AND MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with issues related to management and operating 
skills in the several work areas it embraces at the national and internation& 
level as well as the private and public sectors. Activities in this field include 
materials acquisition, production, quality control, distribution, maintenance 
and support functions throughout the life of the organization, system, 0f 
product. Personnel skilled in these activities stimulate organizations to i 
crease productivity and organizational effectiveness. 

The program focuses on the integration of the administrative functions 
associated with transactions, technology, production, and services necessary t0 
institutional success. The field is designed to provide students with knowledge 
of acquisition and logistics functions and to develop the capacity to analyze 
information, define problems, evaluate quality, assess impacts, and draw 
conclusions pertinent to logistics plans and operations. Students are encour 
aged to emphasize formulation of objectives, planning, and management of 
operations throughout the system life cycle. Each student elects a study tra 
(procurement and contracting, physical distribution, or product operations) in 
consultation with a designated advisor. 

MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 

This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing 
research and development management, business, and public policy. 
employment of state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new techno 
through research and development are important processes in the achieveme? 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 

The research and development environment has many unique operationdl 
characteristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study t 
problems associated with managing creative professional people ina dynami 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for students 
undertake original and meaningful research involving political, economics 
sociological, and operational problems encountered by management in indus 
trial, governmental, and military research and development organizations: 


MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing manage® 
whose responsibilities may include planning and developing new produc? 
services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and arram j 
distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the marketing 
management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Management, Buy 
Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are Promotion Man 


* 
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ment, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, and Product/Service Manage- 
ment. Specialized elective courses—International Marketing, Industrial and 
Government Marketing, and Marketing and Public Policy—utilize the re- 
Sources of the Washington metropolitan area. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


This field of study reflects the assumptions that the effective utilization of the 

havioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends and that the 
Specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in 
effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed 
to equip~the.4tudent with organizational concepts and behavioral skills 
appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's total resources. 

This program helps meet the need for professionals capable of designing, 
creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational systems 
ppropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrelationships 
9: such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem solving, organizational 
8towth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their effect 
upon the functions of organizational development. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources 
T usiness organizations. Career opportunities are open in domestic and 
€tnational business organizations, hospitals, trade associations, research 
and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal government agencies. 
Ourses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, and 
evelopment of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, 
abor relations, and manpower utilization. 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Health Services Administration degree program is designed to 
Provide a core of generalist administrator courses for all students, coupled with 
*Pecialized elective fields of instruction to meet the interests and career ob- 
lectives of individual students. 
additi Program of study consists of 54 semester hours of course work. In 
aan, 3 semester hours each in accountancy, economics, and statistics are 
; puit if comparable study has not been completed prior to matriculation 
egree candidate. 
208 gdneralist core includes the following nine courses: HSA 202, 203, 207, 
adva 09, 210, 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must take two 
an Nced HSA courses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group II, from 
9ng the following: 


G 3 
Ec I (Policy/Planning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 255. 
toup II (Management)—HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239. 


wiring the last semester on campus, each student must also complete HSA 245 
fist Serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health services adminis- 


h 
ion 
The fields of instruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including an 
( €nce-based learning component. In some fields of instruction, a one-year 
ing Mester-hour) administrative residency is mandatory. In other fields of 
ction, the student may choose a 3-semester-hour internship and 6 
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semester hours of additional course work as a substitute for the 9-houf 
residency. Consequently, fields of instruction fall into one of two patterns: 


Residency Option— Specialist course work, 9 hours; administrative residency, 
9 hours.* 


Internship Option—Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern: 
ship, 3 hours. 


Courses comprising the field of instruction may be taken in the Health Services 
Administration Department, the School of Government and Business Adminis 
tration, the University, or the Consortium of Universities. Each student 
develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable for the field of instru 
tion and individual career objectives. The choice of courses must be approv 
by the faculty advisor and the department(s) offering courses. 

This curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 
academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
two advanced HSA courses provide students with generalist administrative 
competence; the nine fields of instruction offer a wide choice of areas in whi 
to develop special expertise. In all but three fields of instruction, students haVé 
a choice concerning the amount of experiential learning they wish to include in 
their programs of study. This choice concerning the amount of field experience 
can affect the number of months required to complete the program; that is, for â 
full-time student the residency option will require 28 months, while the 
internship option will require 20 months. 


Fields of Instruction 


An asterisk indicates that a 9-credit-hour administrative residency is required 
in that field of instruction. 


MANAGEMENT OF ACUTE CARE HOSPITALS* 


This field of instruction is designed to provide an understanding of the 
organization, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, suppo™ 
and administrative functions, and analysis of systems and procedures use , 
provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also provided with 


managerial base in the areas of health services policy-making, regulation, an 
legislation. 


MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES* 


This field explores a wide range of medical and support services required on? 
recurring or continuous basis by individuals who are unable to functio? 
independently because of chronic mental or physical impairment. Th 
services are provided in a variety of settings, including homes for the 88 
chronic care, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals or homes fot the 
mentally retarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric centers, and the 
client's home. The field also provides a management base in the areas of he » 
services planning, policy-making, regulation, and legislation as applie : 
long-term care. 


MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 


This field addresses the critical need for managing the delivery of health and 
medical services to individuals who do not require the constant supervisi 


OM à; ve 
* Students will not be permitted to enter any administrative residency unless they ha 
attained a 3.0 grade-point average with no grades of I. ; 
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associated with inpatient care and can either travel to the site where service is 
provided or be treated in their domicile. Although this definition includes such 
activities as individual practice of medicine, instruction will focus only on the 
management of services in organizational settings in which two or more 
individuals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a service offered by a 
formal organization. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are hospital 
outpatient departments, medical group practices, health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMOs), and public health center clinics. Ambulatory services adminis- 
trators also work in the areas of health services planning, policy-making, 
regulation, and legislation. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


This field is designed to provide an understanding of information systems as 
they are used in the administration of health services. The application of 
electronic data processing or computers to health care is stressed. Although 
Some knowledge of programming languages will be necessary, the concepts of 
information and computer systems will be emphasized. Examples of the areas 
9! application are medical records, program evaluation, community/national 

ealth statistics, financial management assessment, and productivity control. 


HEALTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


This field responds to a demand for a thorough understanding by the adminis- 
trator of financial management in health institutions. The instruction includes 
Managerial accounting, cost analysis, financial decision making, capital forma- 
ton, and investment analysis, with specific adaptation to unique problems 
Within the health care field. 


HEALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


Him field explores the management of physical resources in health service 

x Itutions, The instruction focuses on the purchase and management of 
Upplies and equipment, inventory management, contracting, cost allocation, 
ant operations, and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANNING 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planning and 
eting of health care systems and health care institutions and on health 
Y development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will enable the 
Buide « to develop realistic and accurate statements of principles that can 
Shins —- health activities of governments, institutions, and other organiza- 
deve] n emphasis on planning and marketing skills will enable the student to 
cond Op strategies based on values expressed by health services policies and to 

uct marketing activities within health services organizations. Skills relat- 
devel hieving acceptance of policies and implementation of plans will also be 
i Oped. The overriding concept is that of strategic health decision making 
an atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


Polic 


HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


8 field deals with the application of research techniques and methodologies 
elineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions to problems 
Tesearc p ganization, delivery, and financing of health services. Operations 
non; ^ i$ the application of mathematical techniques such as linear and 
‘near Programming, queuing models, and simulation to develop solutions 


for ; 
9Perating and policy problems. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and development 
and evaluation of health services personnel. Included are the various personne 
functions, the development of personnel policies and procedures, employee 
and labor relations, and collective bargaining. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administration degree program prepares students for 
professional careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and local) but 
also in organizations that require a knowledge of public policy and administraz 
tion, such as public interest groups and research institutes. The 42-semester? 
hour program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for & 
students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and career 
objectives of each individual student. The curriculum provides graduale 
instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards fot 
Professional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association 9 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

All students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-houl) 
core, which includes courses in public administration and management, public 
expenditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior if 
organizations, and research methods; at the end of the program, students alf 
required to take PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives W 
public administration. 

Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide him 0f 
her with deeper and broader knowledge in a field of particular interest. The 
elective fields generally require a four-course sequence. The program 18 
sufficiently flexible that with the approval of a faculty advisor, the student may 
design a special field when none of the fields offered matches individW 
learning and career objectives. í 

Students who lack substantial knowledge of the structure and functioning? 
government are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses in Amer 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Gover 
ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. 
remainder of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by od 
student with the advisor’s approval. The electives may be taken in any relat 
program or discipline. a 

Because public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with 
undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. There are® 
specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 semester hours) 


PAd 205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management 
PAd 295 Research Methods 

PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 

PAd 261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 

PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 

Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations or 
PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector 

PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 

PAd 289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 
PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government or 

PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 
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ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 semester hours—see below) 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours) 
Either PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Government, or PAd 242, Administration 


of State and Local Governments, is recommended as an introductory course. In some of 
the elective fields, either course may be counted as 3 of the 12 required semester hours. 


ELECTIVE COURSES (6 semester hours) 
Elective Fields 


The eight elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administra- 
tion are described below. Twelve semester hours are required for each field. In 
addition to the fields listed below, students may elect such other standard four- 
Course fields as Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational Behav- 
lor and Development, Information Systems Management, International Busi- 
ness, and Quantitative Analysis for Decision Making. Students may also take an 
approved four-course sequence in the Department of Health Services Adminis- 
tration or the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special 

eld may be constructed, tailored to the student's academic interests and career 
Objectives. To take a special field, the student writes a brief justification, 
Specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the 
faculty advisor. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, includ- 

ing the practical requirements of financial management; addresses issues of 

intergovernmental finance in a federal system; and imparts knowledge of 
€rnative methods for allocating scarce public resources. The field is most 
Téctly suited to those who are or envision becoming budget analysts or 
nancia] management officers in public agencies. 


EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 


This field offers students the opportunity to develop an expertise in the 
th agement of federal government. It includes course work in the workings of 
t © executive and legislative branches, with specific emphasis on the regula- 
Sry process, the civil service, administrative law, and congressional oversight. 
irm to midcareer managers as well as entry-level graduate students, this 
is je ves special attention to the practical functions of public management: 
Plementation, accountability, and effectiveness. 


MANAGING IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


This field gives primary attention to the managerial processes by which 
izations are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in 
zational theory and large organizations but is also concerned with the 
ement of governmental activities. It is for students who intend careers in 

agement. 


MANAGING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


\ field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state and 
Stat Bovernment administration. Students learn to deal with a range of federal, 
e, and local problems and issues, including alternative governmental 
Patt, S and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expenditure 
o -' intergovernmental relations and management concerns, local govern- 
financing, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies. 
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POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes of 
public decision making and develop abilities to analyze and evaluate those 
processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who now hold or 
anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies or similar 
positions in research or consulting firms. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field covers the many activities of government performed under contrac 
tual arrangements. Increasingly, public agencies find the most efficient, an 
often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement action. This 
dimension of public administration is often subject to unique practices an 
regulations and requires the acquisition of specialized knowledge and skills in 
the processes of procurement and contracting. This elective field, offered 
jointly with the Department of Business Administration, promotes a better 
understanding of public-private interactions in procurement activities. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration with 
personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor relations in 
the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower development and the 
use of human resources. Graduates concentrating in this field typically work in 
personnel administration at some level of government. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS MANAGEMENT 


This field is designed for public managers who will find it valuable 19 
understand the various capabilities of telecommunications to organize an 
utilize information within an organization, to appreciate the policy issues 
involved in the regulation of telecommunications, and to be conversant wit 
the terminology and structures of telecommunication systems. 


Internships 


Students with little or no professional experience are strongly encouraged to 
take an internship during the degree program. There are many opportunities in 
the Washington area for intern experiences in federal agencies, county and cit 
government agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department assis 
students in securing appropriate internships; students are also encourage 
find internships on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relat 
the intern experience to the student's academic program. Internships may 
paid or unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for credit. To receiv 
academic credit, students must have completed 9 credit hours in the d 
program. In general, internships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work 
week for 14 weeks. Also, see Government Intern Scholarship Program un 
Special Programs, below. 


der 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides prepa 
tion for a career in the application of computers to the data and informatió 
problems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes a prac c 
understanding of contemporary design and implementation approaches uei 
lized in the development of computer-based systems. 


— do 
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Degree Requirements 


1. Twenty-one semester hours of prerequisite courses or equivalent as follows: 

a. An introductory computer course involving programming (e.g., FORTRAN, 
BASIC, or PASCAL). 

b. Two additional advanced programming courses covering at least one additional 
programming language (e.g., PL/1, COBOL, or C). COBOL is strongly suggested 
as one of the languages. 

€. Two additional advanced undergraduate courses in areas such as assembly 
language programming, computer systems architecture, data structures, systems 
analysis, operating systems, data communications, or database systems. 

d. Two semesters of advanced undergraduate mathematics comparable to Math 31 
and 32, or 51 and 52. 

2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with a quality-point index 
of 3.0, including the following courses plus 6 semester hours of electives: Mgt 220, 
280, 282, 283, 284, 286, 287, and 288 or 290. 

3. Successful completion of a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


MASTER OF TAXATION 


The Master of Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for careers as tax 
Professionals in public accounting, private industry, and government. The 
Program of study provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws and their 
application. It also supplies the necessary foundation for a broad appreciation 
of the business environment. 

© program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 hours 
may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six 
Semester hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work may be 
awarded as advanced standing. 

e program of study consists of two levels. 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


ed 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270. 
ese Courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, except 
297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these course 
con Tements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful completion of 
be Parable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First-Level courses may not 
en to satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives. 


Second Level 


A 1. Required Courses (21 hours) 
cd ?25, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265 
- Electives (9 hours) 
Ve courses are to be selected in consultation with the designated faculty advisor. 
This Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
Course, Accy 297, is a required capstone course. It must be taken in the last semester. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


duo Master of Urban and Regional Planning is a professional degree program 

ed as preparation for a broad range of professional careers in both the 
hep and public sectors. The 50-semester-hour course of study provides a 
and t education to develop competence in planning theory and methodology 
urban, emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving 
p and regional problems. Emphasis is placed on the formulation of realistic 
"ning solutions and the practice of urban and regional planning. 
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The degree is awarded by vote of the faculty after satisfactory completion of 

the following requirements. 
1. Three semester hours each in prerequisite micro- and macroeconomics completed 
at a regionally accredited college or university prior to admission or within the first 


half of the program. 
2. The core, consisting of 32 semester hours: U&RP 201, 202, 203, 207, 
212, 215, and 218. 


208, 210, 21% 


3. A field of concentration, with a minimum of 9 semester hours. 

4. Six semester hours of elective courses. 

5. A minimum of three months full-time (or equivalent) supervised professional work 
experience in planning, with an acceptable written report approved by faculty 
advisor. 

6. A written Master's Comprehensive Examination following completion of all course 
work. 


7. A thesis (3 semester hours) based on the candidate's research; the thesis usually 


complements the chosen field of concentration. 


While the typical program of study, including the thesis, comprises 50 
semester hours, requirements may be reduced to a minimum of 45 semester 
hours, depending upon the student’s background and professional experience: 


Fields of Concentration 


Each student is required to develop a field in an area of professional specialize 
tion. A field must consist of a minimum of 9 semester hours, including 9 
required two-course sequence. The two courses include the field's theories 
concepts, and methods and their synthesis and application by means of C8 
studies and projects. Instruction is available in the following fields. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The fundamental elements of community development are explored in this 
field, including housing, community facilities, fiscal policy, urban economies 
and neighborhood dynamics. Emphasis within the courses of instruction is 0 
problem identification and analysis and on plan and program formulatio® 


Specialization in this field provides excellent preparation for profession! 
planning positions in the public and private sectors. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DESIGN 


The field of community planning and design is concerned with improving the 
relationship between people and the environment. From an understanding” 
users' needs and perceptions, students develop and apply their aesthell* 
sensibilities and creative skills in problem solving. The process, t gon 
principles, and techniques of community design form the basis for prepa! 

and testing plans that are physical manifestations of a community's goals 8 

aspirations. The field prepares students for applying this “social art" in à de 


range of public and private planning positions. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


This program is designed to foster an understanding of the historic attributes 
architecture and landscape, from the extraordinary monument to the m 
ubiquitous of patterns; developing skills to document, assess, and protect 2 
historic legacy; and acquiring a sensitivity to design and planning 1 
central to managing the forces of growth and change within a historic co® - 
Preservation is also examined as process, involving a wide range of (0 
pants, that can vary in complexion, focus, and concrete goals. The ability , 
solve problems in preservation is emphasized over any set of administrati i 
political procedures. : ] 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


This field is designed to provide a base of knowledge and experience for 
Students interested in urbanization, development, and planning in other 
Countries. Comparative study, case analysis, and directed research (overseas in 
appropriate circumstances) are combined to enable students to become pre- 
pared for a variety of professional roles in the international development field. 


POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Students With a master's degree in an approved related field or with a master's 
gree and managerial experience may undertake studies leading to the Post- 
ster's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration. This program 
Serves people who plan to begin a career in management, policy-making, or 
Planning in the field of health services or who wish to supplement previous 
&raduate study in health services administration. 
Ost students with adequate preparation in health services administration or 
a related management field should be able to complete the requirements by 
Undertaking a 30-semester-hour program of study. Those lacking specialized 
Preparation will need additional course work, depending on career goals. Field 
experience assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30-semester-hour 
Minimum, 
à Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty advisor 
n the basis of the student's educational background, experience, and specific 
Professional objectives. 
á 1 Students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health services 
Ministration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester-hour research 
Project (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services 


administration or other appropriate disciplines. 


mona 000 0 is oiran 


Aue degree. of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in Accountancy, Business 
ci nistration, Health Services Administration, Information and Decision 
ence, Management and Organization, and Public Administration. The 
mmittee on Doctoral Studies supervises all aspects of the program. 


Admission 


ao minimum admission requirement is a bachelor’s degree from a regionally 
ited college or university, preferably with a major appropriate to the 
Eed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master’s degree in 

p propriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their 
a field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background either 
Exa Or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record 
Howeve tion or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required. 
Medi bi; applicants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the 
ation, U lege Admission Test may submit these test scores for consider- 
nder special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may 
equine) mitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are 
Manage to take or retake the Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate 
Years ae Admission Test. Applicants whose test scores are more than five 
Arrange are encouraged but not required to take or retake either of the tests. 
Service Ments to take the tests must be made with the Educational Testing 
' Students whose native language is not English must also submit the 
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Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores with a total score of at 
least 550. 

The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade averages 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record and makes its 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations. 

Completed applications must be sent to the Office of Enrollment Develop: 
ment and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the f 
semester and summer sessions and by October 1 for the spring semester 
Applicants are notified of their eligibility for admission four to five wee | 
subsequent to established dates for receipt of the completed application an 
required supporting credentials. 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage 4 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to prov! 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative 
quantitative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation stage 1$ d 
have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowledge aid 
analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research sho 
be original and is expected to result in a contribution, either appli 
theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge. The total program must 
finished in seven years; only under very special circumstances can extensió 
beyond this time limit be given by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. by 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field adviso® 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state a 
range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, meth 
evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. 

All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in the 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Rese sot 
and the multidepartmental course, 311-12, Seminar: Public-Private C 
Institutions and Relationships. These courses should be taken during the of 
academic year after admission. Mgt 391, Methodological Foundatio 
Administrative Research, must be taken at the end of course work. 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plat: 
primary and supporting field advisors evaluate the student's progress 
end of the first and second semesters after admission, and thereafter at e ol 
of the spring semester of each academic year. A comprehensive evaluation 
study plan activities for both the primary and supporting fields is the 
process of the pre-dissertation stage. nist” 

As background, a student whose field is designated as Business Admin us? 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience OT "yy 
the proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge g 
principal content areas of business administration. T 

Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the Univer tbe 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must m' 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involve ee 

For more detailed information on the program and its administration of 

Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Progr 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
te se AE ER SLR A re E 
Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholarships to 
assist government agencies in educating carefully selected young men and 
women for administrative leadership in government career service. Interns 
Who do not already hold a master's degree may be eligible for a scholarship that 
Provides full tuition for two 3-hour courses in one semester, and interns who 
maintain Satisfactory standing in their government employment and a 3.0 


average in their academic program may qualify for a second scholarship in a 
ater semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Services Administration 


A nondegree program is conducted, both on and off campus, in the various 
areas of health services administration whenever a sufficiently large class is 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the 
auspices of Program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
m 9n topics of current interest to the requesting organization. There is no 
pecific Prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 

The epartment of Health Services Administration offers five noncredit 
ho in long-term care administration through its Home Study Program. 
M Correspondence courses are approved for preparation for licensure as a 
Pa tome administrator and/or required continuing education for licensure 
ad wal in many states. Additionally, they provide comprehensive study for 
ing fll tive personnel wishing to broaden their knowledge of this expand- 


ational Institute for Health Services Administration 
he eeenition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
ternational Institute for Health Services Administration offers programs 


leve] ction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate 
m eo i 
d also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
m in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 
al Instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the 


ity, 


Combined Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


retain instances arrangements may be made for students to work concur- 

rl a both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a 

A degree in some fields in the School of Government and Business 

National ration. Students must apply separately and be admitted to both the 

tration an” Center and to the School of Government and Business Adminis- 

for a stu must meet all requirements in each degree program. It is possible 
dent to complete work for both degree programs within four years. 


lion of Purchasing Managers 


nati l of Government and Business Administration participates in the 
Chasing onally recognized certification programs. The Certified Public Pur- 
tal Pus cer (CPPO) is administered by the National Institute of Governmen- 
Professi sing, 115 Hillwood Ave., Falls Church, Va. 22046; the Certified 
onal Contracts Manager (CPCM) is administered by National Contract 
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Management Association, 6728 Old McLean Village Dr., McLean, Va. 22101; 
the Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) is administered by the National 
Association of Purchasing Management, 496 Kinderkamack Rd., P.O. Box 418, 
Oradell, N.J. 07649 


* 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean M.A. East 
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Kendrick, Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, W.H. Lewis, CA 
Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Mosel 
H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, J. Pelzman, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo 
J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H. Solomon ^ 
Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R. Thornton, S.J. Wayne, A.M. Yezer 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, J. Hardt, R.L. Kugle! 

Professorial Lecturers K.S. Flamm, L.D. Weiler 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, M.A. Atkin, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Bouliet, J 
Chaves, C.J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, n 
Joyner, D.L. Lee, C. McClintock, Y. Olkhovsky, R.W. Rycroft, M. Sodaro, P^ 
Watson, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors M.D. Bradley, H.B. Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic, S.C. smiths 
G.C.Y. Wang 


Committees* 
DEAN’S COUNCIL 


M.A. Atkin, R.M. Dunn, P.P. Hill, H.L. LeBlanc, J.M. Logsdon, J. Pelzman 
B. Reich 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS, AWARDS, AND HONORS 


C.F. Elliott, W.R. Johnson, W.H. Lewis, B. Nimer, B. Reich, R.W. Rycroft, 
G. Stambuk, A.M. Yezer 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND TENURE 
MF. Gordon, O. Havrylyshyn, W.R. Johnson, H. Nau, B. Sapin 
COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C. Shih, R. Thornton 
R.Y. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
C. McClintock (Chairman), C.J. Allen, B.L. Boulier, M. Gordon, P.F. gat 
J.W. Robb 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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COMMITTEE ON MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 
M.A, Atkin, M. Gordon, R.K. Lewis, W.H. Lewis, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar 
COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN AND EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


“a Elliott (Chairman), M.A. Atkin, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, Y. Olkhovsky, J. 
elzman, M.J. Sodaro, R. Thornton, S.L. Wolchik 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


M. Logsdon (Chairman), J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, H. Nau, R.W. Rycroft, M.B. 
erstein 


COMMITTEE ON SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


Rn Lewis (Chairman), B. Nimer, R.W. Rycroft, B.M. Sapin, M. Sodaro, R. 
ornton 


INTRODUCTION 


ah the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
iplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a separate entity 
© University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened as the 
á ool of Government. During the next two decades, programs in business 
grad stration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
ually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was 
Affairs in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International 
School to reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the 
Cove Was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of 
BEEN end Business "er serene rens a oe pon — 
a e School of Public an ternationa. airs, a pri i icy- 
oriented Schon l at a primarily policy 
ary ams of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdisciplin- 
emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. The School 
University. the course offerings of the various academic departments of the 
cojtudents in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian 
assign Ed Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the University, and are 
: Special advisors from the School of Public and International Affairs to 
em in planning their programs. 


Programs 


The 
Padua iol of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate and 


Studies es in International Affairs, East Asian Studies, Latin American 
in Urban iddle Eastern Studies, and Public Affairs; an undergraduate program 
Securit Affairs; and graduate programs in Russian and East European Studies, 
School’, Olicy Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. The 
search Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies promotes graduate education and 
Q Programs in Russian-Soviet, East Asian, and East European Studies. 


The 

des ergraduate programs of study are aimed at preparing the student to 
Public ow Major contemporary issues in international affairs or in domestic 
8 airs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow professional 
broader ts, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary in nature and 
Mogram has a e concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. Each 


two-fold purpose: to develop a background as broad and as deep 
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as possible for understanding and analysis of modern problems and to give 
instruction in some useful tools of analysis. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence 1n * 
area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate program 
preparation for professional employment in government, international organ 
zations, business, or private agencies concerned with public or internatio 


affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations: 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due ar 


paid. 

Students are held responsible for all of the work of the 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before 
is made to make up the work missed. iod 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the peri 
of suspension. 


courses in which 
provisio? 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring $ 
without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (se 
drawal, under Regulations). 


este!) 
om wit 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS m 
rts in the 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of A 
fields of International Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), gis 
American Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, and Urban 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
bis? 


Completion of one of the preparatory curriculums listed under Colungo 
College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 79-80), or the equivalent, is req wit? 
Students may be admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs the 
incomplete preparatory curriculums but will be expected to make 
missing course work. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-how 
the special 90-semester-hour programs. See page 164 for addition@ 
ments for the 90-semester-hour program. 


Academic Work Load A 
oul 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 semester 
full-time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 
hours. A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 
hours with the approval of the dean. Students on probation are advised! 
their course load to 12 hours; they may take up to 15 hours with the app™ 


the dean. 
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Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester hours 
(or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester-hour 
Program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and leisure studies 


Cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) a cumulative quality-point 
index of at least 2.0. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index in course 
Work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
Ist is limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 

Durs and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
over à period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


À student whose cumulative QPI is less than 2.0 but greater than 1.0 any time 
er 


ving completed at least one semester as a student in the School of Public 
and International Affairs is placed on probation: “First Probation” for the 
initi semester, “Second Probation” if continued on probation for a second 
Semester, For part-time students and those enrolled in summer sessions, a 
Semester” is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 12 semester 
Ours have accrued. A student on probation is limited to no more than 13 
Semester hours of course work per semester. 
ent who resumes a cumulative QPI of 2.0 or more after a first or second 
Cum. ON Probation is removed from probationary status. Failure to resume a 
nap aitivo QPI of 2.0 after two successive semesters on probation results in 
eating On. The Dean’s Council may continue a student on probation if 
Ux actory progress is demonstrated during the probation period. 
com audent Whose cumulative QPI falls below 1.0 any time after having 
In Pleted at least one semester as a student in the School of Public and 
Stu tional Affairs will be suspended. t ar 
ents who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
absence fr. must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during 
eadmiss; the University which indicates that the student will profit from 
readmi m A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
LETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Condition. 
al) may be 
Movin 


under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Withdraw- 

assigned are described under Regulations. 

8 an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later than the 
* examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 

An le © semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 

toan p Mplete that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 

and a sty d Cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 


ad ent may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for 
sho m in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
su 


mitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
ng for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Y Teregisteri 


E AL AAA 
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must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Internation 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless spec 
permission is granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 
senior or final year must be completed in the School of Public and Internation 
Affairs. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up ah 


Residence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


See Study Abroad, under Special Programs, at the end of this section. Students 
are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study abroad m 
consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Students MVC 
secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit 
earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they are register 
A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study pro the 
must be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions of 
courses to be taken. 


"UA —-— 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has , 
cumulative quality-point index of 2.5 or better may, with the approva of P 
advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive à grade of 
Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student’s transcript but 

not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. A student must sign UP 

such an option at registration. Under no circumstances may 4 student de A 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the pa ol 
registration. Courses in the student's major (except those in which the gf 4 
P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on a pass/no pass bas! the 
transfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis v o 
second semester of enrollment in the University. Students in the Sch the 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in whit is 
grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the grade of P OF gt 
normally given and those taken in any other college, school, or divisioni 


University prior to transferring to the School of Public and Interné 
Affairs. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


jp 
Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomon d | 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the Se ho" 
Public and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semost dil 
degree program in the School of Public and International Affairs. SUP galt 
evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level ExaD qu 
Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washington 
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or any other institution must be supplied. The dean, in consultation with the 
àn's Council, will determine eligibility for admission to the program, which 
takes Place when the student enters the School of Public and International 
Affairs at the beginning of the junior year. 
he basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at least 30 
Semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements. 
In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 90- 
Semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: 
1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course work 
and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 
2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the 
tst-group level (numbered above 100). 
3,4, ne 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, i.e., 
pag through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., may not be 
EN in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 
is tudents who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program are 
couraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101—200) as soon 
ey are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course 
Tequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


T 
comp ecommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
e, 


e, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work (see 
durin lan College of Arts and Sciences), a minimum of 60 semester hours 
8 the junior and senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


pre: 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For : 
information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum 


ments, see the chairmen of the individual academic departments. 


Degree Programs 
uqirements for programs of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Nurses Ow. Students should consult the appropriate department in the 
The of Instruction section of this Bulletin for complete course descriptions. 


the p uisite curriculums for the freshman and sophomore years for each of 
y are listed on pages 79-80, under Columbian College. 
ERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


tional 9 in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in interna- 


regi Politics, international economics, international communications, or 
Onal studies 


ln eitements for the Major—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of a third year of 
selected ea te (may be literature courses taught in the language); (3) 3 semester hours 
Course sel 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 145, 146, 147, or 154; (4) Hist 182 and one 
hours KM from Hist 136, 150, or 157; (5) PSc 140 and 142 or 144; (6) 15 semester 
'equirement fn. of the group options listed below (courses taken in fulfillment of a 
Group I Or the major may not be applied to the selected group option): 
P internati, International politics—courses concerned with theory and practice in 
selected cu. affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American foreign policy, 
108, 130, 0? Geog 127, 133, 137, 146, 147; Hist 137, 139-40, 149; PSc 105-6, 107, 
Group r' 131, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 178, 182, 183, 184, 186, 191, or 192. 
American ternational economics—courses concerned with the world economy and 
Policy and practice in international trade and finance, selected from BAd 
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160, 166, 173; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147, 151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 134 
135; Stat 111, 112. d 
Group M. International communications—courses concerned with the study 
international information programs, public opinion, psyc hological warfare, cult 
relations, and public relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162; 168; 
125; Jour 145, 146; Jour/PSc 128; PSc 120, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 156. S 
Group IV. Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas: (1) Africa 
courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154; Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, 182; (2) Europe” 
courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141—42, 147, 149, 151 -52, 158i 
PSc 105-6, 130, 131, 161; (3) Far East—courses selected from Anth 173, 175; 
163-64, 181, 182; Econ 169, 170; Geog 266; Hist 137, 187, 188, 189, 195—96; Japa 1117 
12; PSc 105, 170, 173; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 10 
Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 162, 163—64, 165; PSc 183, 184; interdis iplinary seme 
287 (PSc 285) offered by six departments participating in the Latin American Studie 
program; (5) Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 158, 195 
194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 161; or (6) Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—©® " 
selected from Econ 133, 134; Geog 265; Hist 137, 145, 146, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 19% 
168; Slav 161—62, 165, 166. | 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China or Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to 4 non 
Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics; is 
economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepartmental and b 
recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of © 
world’s major civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate stu 
Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. "| 

A junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those interes g 
in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Department 0 
Asian Languages and Literatures. 


Requirements for the Major—(1) Chin 11 and 163 or 164 (China focus) or 8 Japan, 
language course and Japn 111 or 112 (Japan focus); (2) Econ 169 (China focus) 9 (i 
(Japan focus); (3) 3 semester hours selected from Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, or 20675 
9 hours selected from Hist 137, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but is 
both, may be selected); selection covering both pre-modern and modern period 
encouraged; (5) PSc 170 or 173; (6) 9 semester hours of course work in econ m 
history, or political science not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consu in 
with and approved by the advisor; (7) preparation of a substantial research paper of 
two-semester research course or independent study related to China (China oci js 
Japan (Japan focus) and taken in discipline of concentration. Courses taken to fulfill. 
requirement must be approved in advance by the Director of the East Asian 
Program. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


WE : th 
The major in Latin American Studies is designed to introduce the student 
region through interdepartmental studies. 


Requirements for the Major—(1) Span 1-2, 3—4, or equivalent (Span 9—10 or equi 48 
is recommended); (2) Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163-64; PSC 
184; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 155-56, 157—58, or other aPP^ (y 
courses; (3) 18 semester hours, including an interdisciplinary seminar (287) in one p» 
following areas: anthropology, economics, geography and regional science apo! 
literature, history, or political science (these may include courses listed in item 2 i 

A student who intends to apply for graduation with Special Honors must also 
research course in his or her field of concentration, in which an indepen or 
project is completed with distinction. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this ™ 
through interdepartmental studies. 
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Requirements for the Major—(1) 6 semester hours of a third year of a modern foreign 
anguage; (2) 3 hours of either religion, art, philosophy, or literature of the Middle East; 
(3) 3 semester hours selected from Geog 125, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 154; (4) 6 semester 

Ours selected from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 158, 193, or 194; (5) 6 semester hours 
selected from PSc 177, 178, 179, or 180; (6) 6 semester hours selected from Econ 136, 181, 
9r 182; (7) 9 semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political science not 
related to the Middle East, to be selected in consultation with and approved by the 
advisor; (8) 6 semester hours of research and writing seminar related to the Middle East 
and taken in the discipline of concentration. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


17Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 133 and 134, or 171-72, or 
'~76; (3) PSc 114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the group 
Options listed below: 
Toup I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 136, 142, 
159, 165, 181. 82. 
Group 1I. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if not taken as a 
E Tequirement), 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 130, 146. 
RÀ Ill. Urban affairs—courses selected from AmCv 177 or AmCv/Hist 186; Econ 
i Geog 124, 140, 141, 142; Hist 186; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153, 154. 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


The Urban 
related Occ 
related to 

;emselye 


Affairs program is designed for undergraduates interested in urban- 
upations, in furthering their knowledge about theories and findings 
urban life, or in acquiring the tools that will help them to apply 
8 effectively to the task of devising solutions to the problems that 
that intend eir residents face. The program consists of a focused set of courses 
Sipers uces the student to the problems and issues of urban America from 
The Pectives of various social science disciplines. r 

forces Mi focus of the program is on urban public policy—the various 
Within » Shape it and its adequacy relative to current and anticipated needs. 
and soci © overall framework, students can specialize in either the political 
of » economic and financial, design, or research methodological aspects 
Urbane) ees: In the senior year, each student serves an internship in an 
Each ae agency or research organization and attends a weekly seminar. 
develop ent is encouraged to work closely with the urban affairs advisor to 

P 8 program tailored to personal interests and goals. 
186; Psc a nents for the Major—(1) Urban Affairs core courses: Econ 157; Geog 140; Hist 
-1, 111, 112; and one course chosen from among Stat 51, 53, or 111. (2) Special 
followin fields: each student will be required to take four courses from within one of 
Any 8 four fields of specialization, and two courses from each of the others. Field 
123, Field euch Methods: Geog 104, 106; Stat 51, 53, or 111; Stat 105, 107, 112, 119, 
125, Field c litical and Social Urban Analysis: PSc 104, 111, 124; Soc 126, 128; PAd 
165; BAd 1 n Economics and Financial Analysis: Econ 101, 121, 136, 161, 162, 
143; tj 32. Field D—Urban Design and Spatial Analysis: AmCv 177; Geog 124, 141, 
(Pass) m HA 154. (3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193—the grade of P 
atetnship (No Pass) will be given for PSc 188. A student may elect to fulfill the 
lent mus uirement in a paid position in lieu of registering for PSc 188; however, the 

St substitute 6 semester hours of elective course work. 


S 
"CONDARy FIELDS OF STUDY 


history fields of study are available in international affairs, economics, 
Seep- 0d political science in the School of Public and International Affairs. 
9t from ho nure Secondary Fields of Study, available in the office of the dean 
* © Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


E CAS 


cw 


"rU 


Ie 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS EE 


The School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the fields of 
East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American Studies, Mid l e 
Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East European Studies, Security 
Policy Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Office of Graduate Admissions: 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University; 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Admission is normally for the fall semester O uy: 
Applications for admission must be submitted by February 1 for the following 
fall semester. January 15 is the deadline for award applications an 
admission applications from international students. 

A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or univ 
or better, or the equivalent, in à relevant undergraduate major is 
required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Ree? 
Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short of B will be 
given serious consideration. Scores on the General Test of the Graduate R 
Examination as well as letters of recommendation are required. d 

In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program shoul? 
include background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental ua er 
graduate major in international affairs at this University or some other relev 
social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the social scie 
or international relations, additional course work may be specified beyon 
minimum requirements for the master's degree. The student's particule 
responsibilities will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program 
in the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty advisor. is 

In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in à pertinent fé r 
required. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the und? 
graduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese language stud, 

In Latin American Studies—The applicant’s undergraduate program $ y^ 
include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in y 
American Studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields m 
be considered for admission provided that undergraduate course work inc; 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following " 
anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literat 
history, and political science. d 

In Middle Eastern Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program sho in 
include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
Middle Eastern Studies at this University, or equivalent. pad 

In Public Affairs—Students entering the program are assumed to have ^. 
some college-level course work in American government and politics, a 
can history, and economic theory. To the extent that a student lacks SY the 
background, the student must, in consultation with an advisor, undertake 
appropriate remedial course work, including some courses that may De 


ersity, with a B average 
norm 


for graduate credit. à 
| In Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate majo, wr 
pertinent field is required. The undergraduate program should inclu 


following courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav ?^ 
3—4, or 5-6. in? 
In Science, Technology, and Public Policy —Undergraduate major. d 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for 8 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant socia 


tog 


— ci 
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particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; such 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program. 

In Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to that 
Specified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Working experi- 
ence in the military or national security fields might compensate in part for 
inadequate academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative 
analysis skills would also be helpful. 


Readmission 


À graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on approved 
ttd of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmission the 
*?mester before planning to return to school. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all programs leading to the Master of Arts 
n" except Security Policy Studies, in which only the nonthesis option is 
ailable, and the Chinese language and literature concentration of the East 
"e Studies program, in which only the thesis option is available. One option 
cca à minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate work plus the 
of Em completion of a thesis; the student must register for 6 semester hours 
ot Research (299-300). The second option requires a minimum of 36 
E" hours of graduate course work and does not include a thesis. The 
E work for both options is taken in preparation for the Master’s Compre- 
nsive Examination. 
- ry for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor- 
requi ed Plan of Studies (comprehensive fields, supporting course work, tool 
“rement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the end of the first semester in 
idence, 
ler's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the student has 
eted the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected), 
eo the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the 
Bdo omprehensive Examination. 
ma Special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101—200) 
credit h fusca toward the master’s degree when registration for graduate 
kd th een approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
, the instructor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate 
Work ee credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do 
ormall e graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. 
bf: no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be 
Semester ute credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 
is mos may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour 
Ot more eee ne exception to this rule is the case of students who select one 
fiu: s in history; they may take 9 hours of second-group courses in the 
bachelor, eam and 12 in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a 
Mast egree may also be counted toward a master's degree. Ec 
Years ers degree candidates must complete degree requirements within 
temporari of their admission to the program. A student who is unable 
to exceed y to continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence not 
exception y year. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be granted in 
forg i al circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
b it hours of Reading and Research each semester. 
except E" granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 
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of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 semester hours of 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions or another 
division of the University, and these may be accepted only under limite 
conditions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. 


Tool Requirements 


In most degree programs, à candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 
dean. If a student selects a language not offered by the University, a fee may © 
charged by the examiner. A master's degree candidate whose native language 1$ 
not English may select English to fulfill the requirement with the approval 9 
the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test high-level reading 
and writing proficiency, is administered by the English for Internation@ 
Students program. 

Candidates in the fields of Public Affairs, Security Policy Studies, and 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreig? 
language. This requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e 
grades of B or better) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197. The 109 
requirements of the Public Affairs and Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
fields may also be fulfilled by proficiency in PAd 296. 

Candidates in International Affairs may petition the dean to substitute 
statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions 
will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student’s thesis research. 

The language or tool examination should normally be taken before t 
student has completed the first 15 hours of work: it must be taken before the 
comprehensive examination. No student may take the language or tool exam! 
nation more than three times. 

Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester 
hour requirement for a master’s degree, nor may they be taken on a Pass 
Pass basis. 3 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass written Masters 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the chosen fields of study. pxaminð 
tions are scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should bet 
during the last semester of course work or shortly after the completion o 
prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of cou! 
work and the examination, the student must be enrolled continuously ur. 
this period. It should be understood that course work constitutes only PAES 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations. Each student 
expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the se fot 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member responsible is 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part of the Mas the 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exceptional circumstances, and wi ext 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no 
opportunity to take the examination is permitted. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; P: p * 


CR, Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 8 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. 


DO 
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Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative quality- 
point index (QPI) of 3.0. Students whose cumulative QPI falls below 3.0 at any 
time after having completed at least 9 semester hours will be given an 
additional semester in which to raise the QPI above 3.0. Those who fail to bring 
their QPI over 3.0 at the end of the additional semester will not be allowed to 
continue in the program. For part-time students and those enrolled in summer 
Sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 9 
Semester hours have accrued. 

A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allowed 
lo continue in the program of studies. 

henever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or W 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a 
satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. Except for thesis research 
Courses, an Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. 
An Incomplete that is not removed by the end of one calendar year remains as a 
Stade of | on the student's record. An Incomplete cannot be removed by 
teregistering for the course. No student will be permitted to register for courses 
Or take the Comprehensive Examinations if there are more than two Incom- 
Pletes Outstanding on the record. 

Student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of 
Course work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examina- 
tions) and is granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean’s 

uncil to register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each 
Semester that the work is delinquent. 

The Thesis 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit 
Sctive integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to 
S ster for Thesis Research (299—300) until the thesis subject has been formally 
Ubmitted to the Dean's Office. The subject must be approved by the member of 
ety under whom the thesis is to be written, a second member of the 
mae Y who will serve as a reader, and the student's program director. The 
E Ru in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director and one 
Inter reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the student no 
detail an the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed copies of 
avail ed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
able in the Dean's Office. 
Syment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
ton, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 


er. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
8urollmen 


of t and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation 
Ted esis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must 
a for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated 


$ Sree Programs 
belon o requirements for each program leading to the Master of Arts are listed 
' “or prerequisites, see Admission Requirements, above. 


ATIONAL AFFAIRS 


fig ol disciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 


hternationa] Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of fields 
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within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, and 
regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, economi 
ics, geography and regional science, history, political science, psychology, an 
sociology are related to these fields, listed below: 

General Fields of Study—International politics, comparat 
and politics, modern political theory (including socialist anc 
theory), and international economics. ) 

Supplementary or Special Fields—International law; international organiza- 
tion and administration; international economic development; internationa 
and comparative aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history; U.S. foreign 
policy; science, technology, and public policy; history of strategy and policy 
U.S. foreign economic policy; and U.S. national security policy. 

Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or econ 
history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europe: 


the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast 


ive government 
1 communist 


omic 


Asia, Japan, and China. Within each geographical area there are normally three 
fields of study available. 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the studen 


is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they comprise # 
h a view to their relevance 


coherent program. Courses should be chosen wit 
the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields © 
study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed fields 
graduale 


ny one 


and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hours in a 
department. d 
Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields or 
may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
department. They must also include in their program at least two rese 
seminars (6 semester hours) requiring the preparation of substantial researc 
papers. | 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
naf 


The Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplina 
program that includes course work from at least four of the following d^ 
plines: Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, history: | 
political science. | 
The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, including 
6 hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without at tia! 
Candidates electing the 36-semester-hour option must prepare 9 subs 
research paper in a two-semester readings/research course. All candidates ™ 
pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in one major and one or T 
minor fields. To fulfill the tool requirement candidates must demons 
proficiency in either Chinese or Japanese language; with the permission 
dean, another East Asian language may be substituted. (As preparation or gn 
requirement, a special Chinese language course will be available to stude 
the program.) "mL 
Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selec 49 
concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program inclu dl 
semester hours of Chinese language and literature, 6 hours of history, 6 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and 6 hours 9 


research. 
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LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American Studies provides an appropriate area background in three or four of 
the following fields: anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, 
Hispanic literature, history, and political science. 

All degree candidates who take the thesis option must complete 12 semester 

Ours of graduate work in a major field, including the interdisciplinary seminar 
(287), and 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected from the fields 
isted above. In addition, 6 semester hours of thesis research are required, for a 
total program requirement of 30 semester hours. Students who elect not to 
Write a thesis must take the major and two minor fields, as in the thesis option, 
Plus 6 semester hours in a third minor field selected from fields listed above or 
al m the fields of urban and regional planning; population studies; internation- 
ooo; science, technology, and public policy; tourism development and 
ame administration; and women's studies. The student who elects the 
the esis option must also complete an additional 6 semester hours in any of 
36 eor, minor, or related fields selected, for a total program requirement of 
Bonet hours. The tool requirement for all students must be satisfied by 
eno of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the 
tive E. s native language is Spanish or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehen- 

xamination will cover all of the student's selected fields. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 
The interdisci 

of 
Bround 
relation 
religion 


isciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
Middle Eastern Studies offers the student an appropriate area back- 
in three or four of the following fields: domestic politics, international 
8, history, economics, geography and regional science, anthropology, 
, philosophy, art, and literature. One approved field from the interna- 
7 airs curriculum may also be included. 
6 hours 5 Pw program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, including 
(the lita thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis 
eater option requires preparation of a substantial research paper in a two- 
na and ao aings/research course). In the 30-hour program, students select one 
and three two minor fields; in the 36-hour program, students choose one major 
fields a fields. Written Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in these 
Program e required of all candidates at the completion of the degree 
E Al students must meet the prescribed basic preparation of 3 credit 
history. Middle Eastern international relations, domestic politics, and modern 
this and must satisfactorily complete the interdisciplinary seminar offered 
strate Program. To fulfill the tool requirement, candidates must demon- 
language ing knowledge proficiency in an approved modern Middle Eastern 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Provider a leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs 
Mestic Sdent with a range of course options within four major fields: 
Students. Itics, public policy analysis and issues, economics, and history. 

ih may pursue either a 30-semester-hour program with a thesis or a 36- 
Prepare fo Our nonthesis program. Those selecting the nonthesis option must 
two of "y comprehensive examinations in four subfields that include at least 
Subfe] 32" fields listed above. Students choosing the thesis option select 
SUbfielq elds from at least two of the major fields. One comprehensive 
May be chosen from a discipline other than economics, history, or 


ee ee 
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political science, such as public administration, sociology, or urban planning: 
Such a subfield must be approved by the program director, the professor in the 
relevant department who will prepare the comprehensive examination, and the 
dean. Each student must take at least one course in methods of public policy 
analysis and fulfill a tool requirement by demonstrating proficiency in either 8 
modern foreign language or statistics. 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of Russian 
and East European affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with emphasis on the 
period since 1917. The program provides an opportunity to gain knowledge 0 
special areas of interest from among the following: Soviet internal and extern 
affairs (required field of study), Soviet and Eastern European economics, Soviel 
ideology and thought, Russian literature and culture, Soviet military policy aD 
strategy, modern Russian history, comparative and international aspects 9 
communism, Eastern European history, Eastern European government 
politics, and advanced Soviet government, politics, and foreign policy: 
concentration in Russian literature and culture is available. í 

The degree program consists of either 30 semester hours, including 6 hours " 
thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without the thesis. pr 
students must take 6 to 9 hours in the core field covering Soviet internal an 
external affairs. In the 30-hour program, students select two other fields an 
must include one course in Eastern European history or politics; in the 36-ho! 
program, students select three other fields and must include one fiel 
Eastern European history or politics. All candidates will be required to take 
Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in these fields. Before the Comprehe® 
sive Examinations can be taken, Russian language proficiency must be demo? 
strated in a reading comprehension examination. All students must have the 
required background preparation of at least 6 credit hours in Russian history 
credit hours in either Soviet government and politics or Soviet foreign po icy 
and 12 credit hours in Russian language study. ake 

Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may t " 
either the thesis or non-thesis option. They must take the required field ! 
Soviet internal and external affairs in addition to the selected fields in literat ; 
and culture. The approved fields include 19th-century Russian litera 
Soviet literature, and Russian culture. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This degree program allows students to focus on the interactions amon% 
scientific development, technological change, and government activities & 
domestic or international level. The program consists of 36 semester 
(which may include 6 hours of thesis research). All students take a minim plic 
12 semester hours in the required field of science, technology, and P% 
policy and a minimum of 6 semester hours in a field related to public po 
analysis. A third field is developed in consultation with program advis? 
match the particular interests of the student. io 

The required field can contain courses covering domestic and interna if 
dimensions of science, technology, and public policy issues; the economi e; 
technological change; technology assessment and the study of the dê 
energy and environmental policy; space policy; technology transfer; 
variety of other topics. The policy analysis field can draw upon course © oi Ud 
in political science, economics, or public administration. The objective " o 
degree program is to train individuals to understand and manage iss 
science and technology policy. 
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SECURITY POLICY STI JDIES 


The 36-semester-hour, four-field program leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts in the field of Security Policy Studies prepares graduates for professional 
careers in defense planning and programming, policy formulation and imple- 
mentation, intelligence evaluation, and arms control and disarmament special- 
lies. Each student's degree program is carefully arranged with the Director of 
Security Policy Studies, who serves as advisor. All degree candidates are 
Fequired to take 12 semester hours in the required field of national security 
Policy (PSc 248 and 249) and defense policy and program analysis (PSc 253 
and 254). In addition, students must demonstrate basic familiarity with 
economic theory and concepts by course work beyond introductory economics 
or by taking Econ 217-18. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demon- 
Stration of proficiency in statistics or a foreign language. At least one field 
s ‘ould be selected from among the following: international security policy; 
military history/history of strategic thought; Soviet military policy and strategy; 
Science, technology, and public policy; and advanced quantitative techniques. 

* remaining two fields are to be selected from any of the above, or from any 
Other field offered in the School's various programs. A student may, with the 
Permission of the program director, design one special field, consisting of at 


east two Courses, for which a field paper may be substituted for a conventional 
Comprehensive examination. 


S 
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Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the National 
nter in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of 
Sch, and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the 
A ool of Public and International Affairs and the National Law Center. 
Pplications should be made separately but at the same time. Both the School 
* Center should be notified that the student is interested in the combined 
Wogram. The student will be admitted to the School of Public and International 
airs for the academic year following the first year of study at the National 
W Center, since the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of 

urse work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
ls e Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester-hour 
in that includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered by the 
às fale” fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well 
of em the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Up to 6 semester hours 
related * for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor curriculum and 
ast to the student’s degree program may be approved for transfer toward the 
d er of Arts degree. (Some of the course work required for the Master of Arts 
Ments Program may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree require- 
tina] ! Students will be registered in both the School of Public and Interna- 
Tegistras: airs and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent 
i, ation unti] all degree requirements have been completed. All work for 
combined degree program must be completed in five years, unless an 

ton of time is granted by the dean. 


for Sino-Soviet Studies 


e : de 
stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
Affairs ® Study and research within the School of Public and International 
' ^Ourses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas and 
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thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union 
Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within and 
among the countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars an 
reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, language 
and literature, law, and political science. Research work is integrated with the 
teaching program. 

The Institute's offerings are intended especially for students preparing for the 
Master of Arts in the fields of East Asian studies, international affairs, an 
Russian and East European studies, or in the fields of economics, history, or 
political science, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. : 

Doctoral candidates in political science will take their Sino-Soviet work in 
the form of appropriate subfields in preparation for the general examinations W 
their discipline; doctoral candidates in history are expected to take at least two 
of the four fields for the degree in the history of the countries of the 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is un et 
the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Const 
tive committees designated by the Graduate School direct the work of ea 
student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institulé 
will serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee wil 
formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. Langu J 
requirements will depend upon the discipline of concentration. Candidat 
should consult the department in which they are taking their degree. 


Washington Area Studies 


The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as an umbrella organization d 
the University for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regio 
context. Through teaching, advanced research, publications, and public even 
that include tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promo 


better understanding and appreciation of the Washington region. 
Center for Advanced Studies of the Americas 


George Washington University is à founding member of the Center for Ad: 
vanced Studies of the Americas (CASA). The Center assists students inter jd 
in inter-American affairs in taking advantage of Washington's wide-te®= y 
resources in this field. The Center provides information on the full m^ 
courses on Latin America that are offered by participating universities; "P of 
ships in relevant international organizations, such as the Organizatle d 
American States and the Inter-American Development Bank; and activities 
programs involving visiting Latin American scholars or diplomats. duat? 

A 12-credit certificate program in Latin American studies for 9 
students in other fields is available through CASA. 


Study Abroad Programs 


is 
The George Washington University Spring Semester Program in La Rochel nts 
designed primarily but not exclusively for Junior Year Abroad § WT. 
specializing in international affairs and international business. The go# £ 
program is to give students an opportunity to study international relatio® yes 
international business in France from French and European pers 
Students select their program from five courses and an internship. All WT. 
are taught entirely in French by faculty of the University of Poitiers 
Institut d'Etudes Frangaises of La Rochelle. There is also a required one- 
noncredit intensive French course stressing the language of govern™ 
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business in preparation for the regular course offerings. Participating students 
ust have a minimum grade-point average of 3.00. 
The George Washington University in England Programs are student ex- 
Programs between GWU and the Universities of East Anglia, Essex, 
Lancaster, and Manchester. They are designed to permit students of the 
participating universities to study for an academic year in the exchange 
university, whi]e remaining enrolled for a degree at their home institution. The 
mc ams are primarily, but not exclusively, intended for liberal arts students 
9 are in their junior year and in good academic standing. Participating 
ents should have a minimum grade-point average of 3.00. 
dents in good academic standing, who will be sophomores or juniors at 
W proposed time of study abroad, may be eligible to participate in the George 
ashington University American College in Paris Program, either for an 
emic year or for a spring semester. Qualified students will be encouraged 
Europe b $ opportunity to profit from the cultural and intellectual riches of 
of aw y spending a period of time living and studying in Paris. A knowledge 
Tench is desirable but not mandatory, as all courses except foreign 
: samay literatures are taught in English. 
Program EM Washington University in Peru Program is a student exchange 
designed t tween GWU and the Universidad Católica del Perá in Lima. It is 
Variety of © permit students of the two participating universities to study a 
While re subjects for a semester or academic year in the exchange university, 
primarij ining enrolled for a degree at their home institution. The Program is 
American ut not exclusively, intended for students specializing in Latin 
and gra studies. The Program is open to all GWU sophomores and juniors 
have a ut SPIA students in good standing. Participating students should 
Spanish oem grade point average of 3.00 and have a high proficiency in 
Students Ce they are enrolled in regular university classes with Peruvian 
Crea; 
appropriated with acceptable grades will be transferable toward the 
duplication re at George Washington University, provided there is no 
approved Rome previously done. All programs of study abroad must be 
Personne] h^ required forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative 


F E re departure. More information on the programs in England, 
ftom the su and Spain, and on other study-abroad programs, may be obtained 
For s Ce of the Dean, School of Public and International Affairs. 
on of er study programs, students should consult the Special Programs 
S © annual GWU Summer Sessions Announcement or contact the 
lons office. 
2 
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f Continuing Education provides credit courses and continuing 
s by administering the off-campus programs of the college 
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and schools of the University. The Division also sponsors noncredit courses, 
conferences and institutes, and seminars and workshops, as well as seve 
certificate programs to meet the personal and continuing professional educa- 
tion needs of adults. Special programs of study may be developed in response 
to specific needs of the government and business communities. The Division 
includes a center to foster major improvements in the U.S. corrections system, a 
center designed to improve the flow of science communications information 
and the George Washington University Television Station. 

The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of the full- 
time faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time lecturers 
from the professional community. 

The Division works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to deve op 
courses of study for adult students. In cooperation with sponsoring groups from 
government and business, the Division offers courses at the Crystal City Center 
in Arlington, Virginia, and other off-campus locations in the District 9 
Columbia and suburban Maryland and Northern Virginia. The Division $ 
offers, through its Tidewater Center, graduate degree programs in vario 
disciplines at locations in the Hampton, Norfolk, and Virginia Beach aret 
wide range of conferences, seminars, and workshops is available to organiz& 
tions and individuals from the professional community. 

Any organization interested in having the Division organize and conduct ? 
course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the Dean 0 t 
Division of Continuing Education. 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campU* 
credit courses. The Division of Continuing Education is accredited by $ 
regional accrediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges an 
Schools. All programs offered through the University's off-campus pro! 
and administered by this Division are approved through the procedure autho 
rized by the Board of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress %5 
United States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the degree-gral 
schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus stu 
conforms to academic standards throughout the University. All Division fot 
campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland State Boarc of 
Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the Commonwealth 
Virginia Council of Higher Education. w 

Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply tO “ts 
dents in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division stude! 
may be subject to special requirements of the school or college through W 
they are taking courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus are n 
program may obtain application forms from the school concerned, the Div” of 
of Continuing Education, one of the University's off-campus representativ 


the education officer of their agency or installation. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 


à t 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who mo y 
prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal Uni 
admission is not required at the time of registration in off-campus COUP 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Dropping an Off-Campus Course—A student may drop a course without 
academic penalty during the first third of the semester (first through fourth 
Class meetings) by completing an Off-Campus Change Slip that has been signed 
by the instructor and submitting it to the appropriate University representative. 
Withdrawal from a course without academic penalty after this period requires 


approval of a written request accompanied by the completed change slip and 


Submission to the appropriate dean. 
A student must follow these procedures in order to drop any course. 
Notifying the instructor of the intention to drop a course does not constitute an 
cial withdrawal. The instructor indicates on the change slip whether the 
Student is passing. The effective date of withdrawal and decisions regarding 
lelunds are determined by the appropriate dean. Failure to follow the proper 
of cedure results in the recording of a failing grade and, regardless of the time 
Iscontinuance, does not relieve the student of financial responsibility for 

^ e entire course, 

-ampus Change Slips may be obtained from the instructor, installation 


education office, or the Student Services office of the Division of Continuing 
ducation, 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


e Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers the following degree 
Brams off campus: 
Master of Arts 
Fields and Concentrations: administrative sciences, crime in commerce, 
crimina] justice, legislative affairs, security management, telecommuni- 
: Mas allons policy 
ter of Forensic Sciences 


h The School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet offers the following degree 


off campus: 
Master of En 1 " "UU " 
M d gineering Administration 


T of Science 

ajor Fields: communications, computer science, information manage- 
: inet, Operations research 
b essiona] Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


deo School of Education and Human Developmentt offers the following 
Mast s off campus: 
er of Arts in Education and Human Development 
or Fields: adult education, classroom teaching, early childhood special 
Ucation, higher education, human resource development, supervision 
Ed and human relations, vocational/special education 
) Ucation 


Maj Specialist 
or Fields: administration, higher education 


mot Schoo! of Public and International Affairst offers the following degree 
Masta, campus: 
of Art 
Major Fi 
JE 


s 
elds: security policy studies, Russian/East European studies 


RS information, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction. 
Pot Progra l of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 
information, see the section of this Bulletin on the School concerned. 
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DIVISION PROGRAMS 


—— OO 


The Division of Continuing Education administers off-campus degree programs 
and the activities of the Center for Continuing Education in Washington, 
Office of University Students, the GWU television station, the National Centet 
for Innovation in Corrections, and Science Communication Studies. 


CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON (CCEW) 


The Center provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative: 
nontraditional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are non. 
credit, graduate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, 
publication specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, à ji 
istrative manager, association executive, information systems specialist, pU 
relations professional, and Washington representative. Other programs 
designed to prepare the certified employee benefit specialist and certi 
financial planner. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, EIT, Fozi 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered as well 
Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for individu 
to be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advances 
computer technology and train participants to increase personal effectiven P! 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify prac 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems and concepts: 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The profes: 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, productivity: 
job satisfaction of an organization's employees, can provide these worksho ^ 
credit courses, and noncredit courses on site or through interactive television 
CCEW offers four undergraduate certificate programs that combine aca “ill 
credit courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences wi 
development workshops. The programs include Supervisory Specialist, 
munication Studies, Computer and Information Systems, and Writer 
Editor. ; me? 
The Center is the site of the University's Continuing Education for Wo to 
(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational servi 
women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from many © 
grams, which currently include group and individual counseling ser 
accredited by the International Association of Counseling Services, Inc ting 
also offers a series of special-interest courses focusing on issues contro 


women. cce" 
For a complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the 


schedule of classes. 


blic 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
" 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit “rst 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this Uni NT. 
Such students, often employed in government or industry, may be eret 
courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal int fo! 
They may be candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent one 
special work as part of a graduate program. They may be undert t 

matriculated elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own insti pose 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and 

the Departments of Accountancy, Business Administration, and Ma ø 
Science are open to OUS students, provided they have sufficient prepara 

determined by the academic departments. Students wishing to take € 


=~ = e 
ill a ttn ait 
——— — 
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ing and applied science courses should consult the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science Bulletin. 
€gistration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for 
esis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of 
absence, OUS requires a minimum registration of 3 semester hours per 
Semester or session, except in special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic b 


ackground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated 
!5 required. In 


addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 
another college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
applicant who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor 
olarship will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the 

ü ective date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied admission 
oug here Within this University may be considered for admission through 
College recommendation of the appropriate department and school or 
2 a o admission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see pages 
Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester must be 
ved in the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first day 
Stration (see the Calendar, pages 5—7). Applications for admission for the 

day er should be submitted at least two working days prior to registration 


application °°" however, applicants are urged to apply earlier. There is no 


Regulations 


tee Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and Regula- 

With the Spective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 
follo ee stions concerning attendance and withdrawal (pages 44 and 46). 
t ES 2e specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 

Last ad lo add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. 

end An drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University— 
Eq uival, e seventh week of classes. 
ent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


C WORK LOAD 


For 
y ^ : ot adents, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 
rs per More than 10 semester hours for a student employed more than 20 
Week and not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time student. 
ummer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any 
n. Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 


U 
A student REQUIREMENTS 


dismissed one fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 

*Vailable in m the University. A statement of scholarship requirements is 
All gra, d the office of the dean. 

e based $5 received in OUS remain on the record; scholarship requirements 
Grades 9 the tota] record. 

iY be take Page 45. There is no limitation on the number of courses that 
the Sumber on à pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on 


: àt can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 
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INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

Removing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets à period (maximum 
of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. 
Incomplete that is not removed within one calendar year remains às à grade of! 
on the student's record. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not change 
or drop courses (see Withdrawal, page 46) or change status to that of auditor 
except with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to d 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semeste! 
in OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student 
seeking admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must mee 
the conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. Š 
the responsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting on 
lege or school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount of W 
transferable. 


SUMMER SCHOLAR PROGRAM 


The George Washington University Summer Scholar Program provides & 
opportunity for well-qualified high school students to take fully accredit l 
college courses along with college students. Through the Program, high s¢ 
students may enroll in a wide variety of summer courses prior to their juni ip 
senior year. Those residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enro 
fall or spring semester courses that supplement their junior- and senior-¥™ 
high school programs. 

The Summer Scholar Program offers diversified cultural, social, and ed 
ational experiences during the summer. Opportunities for observation, * jot 
and recreation are limited only by the student's time, energy, and imagin? 

During the summer program, students from outside the Washingto® 
must reside on campus in a University residence hall. Local residents 
choose to stay in on-campus housing during the summer; housing s 
available for part-time commuting students who are taking college course ipi 
concurrently with their high school program during the fall and $ 
semesters. 5 

Scholarships—Summer Scholar students with outstanding academic rec 
and excellent standardized test scores will be considered uniformly for ent 
tuition scholarships. Tuition awards are also available to superior stu of 
enrolled during the fall and spring semesters. Because the awards are is 
academic merit rather than financial need, only the program apP ica” yest 
required for consideration, though the Admissions Coordinator may oe 
updated test scores and/or high school transcripts. The amounts award 
tuition only and cannot be applied to housing, meals, or fees. scho 

For further information and an application, please write the Summer mi 
College Program, Office of Admissions, George Washington University: 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


i. o 


w 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
GW TELEVISION 


General Manager W. Lee Hunter 
State-of-the-art production and broadcasting capabilities are available on 
campus through the GWU television station. Operating from studios located in 
e Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W., the instructional television 
system airs live courses and programs on up to four ITFS channels. Goals of 
„*elevision are to extend educational opportunities off campus to meet 
Specialized community needs; to provide University faculty with the opportu- 
nity to create original educational materials for the increased benefit of 
Students; and to provide the community with convenient facilities for various 
Production services. 


Television has the c bility, through its satellite receiving antenna, to 
receive fr e capability, g 8 


eine om and transmit to any communications satellite. Video teleconfer- 
studi Programs are delivered to a number of on-campus locations, such as 
x los, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participants can interact by 
ephone link with the originating site. 

he orge Washington University is a member of the National University 
erence Network (NUTN), a federation of more than 100 universities. 

icated to creating and receiving conferences and special events by satellite, 
bna Ollers a ready audience for satellite programs originated by client 

Zations at GWU and from the Washington community at large. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR INNOVATION IN CORRECTIONS 


Executive Director Judith Schloegel 


The National Center for Innovation in Corrections (NCIC), of the Division of 
ntinuing Ed 


activiti ucation, fosters the increase of prison industry and related 

es. Established as a response to Chief Justice Warren E. Burger's 
forms links appeal to reduce inmate idleness and prison overcrowding, NCIC 
in Bes between entities in the public and private sectors in an effort to 
Correct} the number of training and employment programs in the nation’s 
to ex ona] facilities. The Center seeks to identify private-sector firms willing 
in initiat; or diversify in corrections settings and to assist corrections officials 
activities “48 prison industry programs in their institutions. The Center's 
top in include participation in public forums devoted to identifying barriers 
Dating j industry, developing strategies to remove these barriers, and dissemi- 

ormation on prison industry at the local and national levels. 


hem COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
Ject Director F. Ronald Dutcher 


scientif ion of Science Communication Studies is to improve the flow of 
it. Active research information from those who generate it to those who apply 

V's md 9ngaged in providing research and information services, SCS uses 
Puter ‘Srey tools—from conventional manual literature searches to com- 

tion, it o collect, organize, analyze, and generate information. In 
in the i evelops new services and systems for access to technical literature 
database Omedical and aerospace sciences. Activities include maintaining a 
ing of Publications related to space life sciences research; abstracting and 
Script, bible ac literature; and preparing and publishing scientific manu- 
eters ‘0graphic literature searches, critical analyses in life sciences, and 


l 
Media; it SCS educates and informs via publications, conferences, and other 


Oes not offer courses. 


> 
Es 
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NONCREDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Division, the University also offers 
a variety of noncredit professional development courses and programs thro! 4 
the School of Government and Business Administration (through its Continu 
ing Professional Education Office), the School of Engineering and Appling 
Science (through its Continuing Engineering Education Program), and 
School of Education and Human Development (through its Center for Rese! 
and Services). 


* 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1 


- e 
Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of d 
University: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Scher 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Nati T 
Law Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Scho? ss 
Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Bust 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. During ple 
summer the University also offers special programs that are not aval p 
during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
evening hours. wns 
Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester | 
register for the following Summer Sessions without special application ggd 
others must apply for admission or readmission. No application fee is € 
nondegree students. Those who wish degree status may seek admission uj 
the appropriate college or school within the University. Those who do Offic of 
to work toward a degree at the University may apply through the regi 
University Students and are subject to its entrance requirements and 
tions stated above. 


umm” 
For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the S | 


© 
———————— 


Sessions Announcement. 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 


a 

The University recognizes that research contributes significantly to Ug 
demic stature, achievement, and capability of the faculty in fulfi » versi! 
responsibilities as teachers and public servants. To that end, the MT 
seeks to ensure the close integration of research and teaching, ine "rac 
employment of students in sponsored projects and the use of -— fot 
for instructional purposes. The following units are presently charter 
purposes; the head of each unit is indicated in parentheses. 

Biostatistics Center (M. Halperin) 

Center for Digestive, Liver, and Biliary Diseases (H. Fromm) 

Center for High Technology (H. Liebowitz) 
Center for Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 


Center for the Study of Education and National Development (J. Boswell) 


Center for Washington Area Studies (D. Gale) z 
Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 
First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 
Sriduate Institute for Policy Studies (A. Adams) 

ra 
Industrial Relations Institute (B. Burdetsky) 
Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 
Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 
Institute for Management Science and Engineering (W. Marlow) 
Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman) 

titute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (C. Linden) 

stitute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability 

(H. Liebowitz) 

Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 

ternational Water Resources Institute (V. Yevjevich) 
Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H. Liebowitz) 

Pid Research Clinic (J. LaRosa) 

tical Decision Center (R. Riegelman) 

National Center for Innovation in Corrections (J. Schloegel) 

ational Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 

'habilitation Research and Training Center (D. Reiss) 

ison Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 


ti 


uate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy (J. Logsdon) 


ae ee a 
n imt 


Aud an 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the right to 
withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same sta o 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-Group Courses—Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for student 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor and 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances; they 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies OF 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for gradual? 
credit. 

Second-Group Courses—Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students 
in the junior and senior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may bet 
for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor 4 
time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the provision 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. Accounta® 
courses numbered 101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit. of 

Third-Group Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 in the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administralio? 
and those numbered 201—400 in the School of Education and Human Develo 
ment are planned primarily for graduate students. They are open, wi el 
approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to oth 
undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Government and Busine 
Administration registering for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the P te 
approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the gradu 

course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have the 
completed a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offere by 
School of Government and Business Administration. ool 
Fourth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduate Sch 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily t 
doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of Gover rg 
and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In the 401^ 
of Education and Human Development fourth-group courses, numbered di 
500, are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from accre 
institutions. inf 
Fifth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an e 

program of curriculum innovation at GWU. The 701 number i$ u 

designate experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. is 

number designates innovative interdepartmental courses. The 751 num ss 
used to list courses sponsored jointly by two or more schools. ^ g$ 
numbered in the 770s are taught by scholars who hold appointine ity. | 

University Professors. The 700 numbers do not indicate the level o diffi l 
Courses in this series range from freshman-level offerings to classes , 


sin 
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^ Seniors and graduate students. Unless the course description in the 
chedule of Classes indicates that there are prerequisites or that an interview 
with the instructor is required prior to registration, 700 courses are open to all 
Interested students, subject to their advisor's approval and the rules of the 


Tespective colleges. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy Accountanc 
AdSc Administrative Sciences 
AHA nec Health Administration 
merican Civilization 

Anat Anatomy 

Anes Anesthesiology 
à I Anthropology 

pSc Applied Science 
Art 


Art 
"m Art Therapy 


Association Mana 
d gement 
Bioc Biochemistry 


^ Biological Sciences 
E usiness Administration 
Cartography 
m emistry 
eM Health and 
velopmen 
Chin Chinese 
at Civil Engineering 
ClEn Classics 
Clinica] Engineering 
em mmunication 


Computer Medicine 
mputer Science 
Dermatology 
Conomics 
ducation 
ducation Policy 
ectrical Engineering 
ergency Medicine 
gineering Administration 
Bineering Science 
English 
English às a Foreign Language 
Nvironmental and Resource 
olicy 
Environmental Health 
ental Studies 
nsic Sci 
Bu Sciences 
Genetics 
Sogra phy and Regional 


rmanic La 
Eos! nguages and 


ntology 
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HCS 
HSA 


Health Care Sciences 
Health Services 
Administration 
History 


Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Studies 

Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communications 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 
Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 
Romanian 
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SLP Service Learning Program Surg Surgery i 
Slav Slavic Languages and TCom  Telecommunications Policy 
Literatures TrDa Theatre and Dance 

Soc Sociology T&T Travel and Tourism 
Span Spanish Univ University , 
SpEd Special Education U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
SpHr Speech and Hearing Urol Urology 

Stat  Statistics/Computer and WStu Women's Studies 


Information Systems 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course 
Thus, a year course giving 3 semester hours of credit each semester is marke 
(3—3), and a semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is marked (3). A 
semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one 
laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term aca e f 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half 9 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the sp™ 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bullett 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for addition 
summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each fall and spam 
semester to provide information concerning the time of course offerings: 


ACCOUNTANCY E — 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy (Chair), F.W see! 
Professorial Lecturer S.M. Farag 

Associate Professor D.R. Sheldon 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Ben Ezra mm 
Assistant Professors W.F. Thomas, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, L.G. Singleton, N.J. Cri 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.L. Eggleston, L.G. Jordan 
Instructor P.R. Witmer 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study I 
accountancy leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Master of Accoun 
Master of Taxation, and Doctor of Philosophy. credit 

Accountancy courses numbered below 201 may not be taken for graduate uat? 
Accountancy courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for undergrad 


credit. 


First Group 
suf 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) gn 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards yt 
essential part of the decision-making process for the management of priv? 
investment and for business and government organizations. Students ^. 
have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot 


credit for Accy 51. (Fall and spring) suf 
52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) analys | 


Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures. 
and internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making pro“ 


+ 


ACCOUNTANCY 189 


public- and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy 51. Students who 
have received credit for a similar managerial accounting course cannot 
receive credit for Accy 52. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Singleton 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
Standard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, relevant 
costs, cost concepts, and variance analyses. Prerequisite: Accy 51— 
52. (Fall and spring) 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Accy 51- 
52. (Fall and spring) 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of assets 
and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52. (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
iterature. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Spring) 

51 Business Law for Accountants 1 (3) Moersen 
An introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the 
Professional accountant. Contracts, sales, commercial papers, business torts, 
and property, with concern for professional accounting certification; the 
interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation concepts, and auditing 
Standards with business law, and the legal liability and ethical standards of 
Professional accountants. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52. (Fall) 

152 Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 
A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, agency, 
Secured transactions, trusts, wills, insurance, and securities. Legislation and 
litigation of the professional accountant's liability as an auditor and tax 
advisor. The interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation concepts, 
and auditing standards with business law, and the legal liability and ethical 
standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite: Accy 151. (Spring) 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Crimm, Smith 


A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individ- 
" uals, Prerequisite: Accy 51-52. (Fall) 
62 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, Crimm, Smith 


tes, and Trusts (3) 
ederal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
1 and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161. (Spring) 
71 Auditing (3) Thomas 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing standards, 
nternal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional 


(rd legal responsibility, and audit of EDP systems. Prerequisite: Accy 121. 
all) 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Segel 
Data Processing considerations in the design and operation of accounting 
a tems. Principles of internal control applicable to manual and automated 
“counting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121. (Fall) 

190 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Perimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 

191 Partment approval. 
Advanced Accounting (3) Mastro 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 


Usiness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level 


190 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Accy 121. 
(Spring) taff 

199 Independent Study (3) ) S 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the Department Chairman. 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 
Kurtz 


201 Financial Accounting (3) iac: UN 
The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external parties; | 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounUne 
(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting course, or 
51-52, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall and spring) paik 

202 Management Accounting (3) 2 
The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manageme" 
hi understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions 
the organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201. (Fall and spring) rsen 
211 Business Law for Accountants (3) oe law 
A study of the legal process and the principles and precepts of business 5 
within the context of the political and legal environment of bus. 
Corporations, partnerships, securities, the debtor-creditor relations ot 
trusts, wills, and the legal liability and ethical standards of the account 
7 (Fall and spring) 


: don 
y 221 Cost and Budget Analysis (3) i Shel ; 
s An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative € 
È quantitative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, 02: 
$ manufacturing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 an 
(Spring) l 


225 Financial Reporting Standards (3) 

A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards P 
Pronouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Commis$ 
Accounting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202. 
spring) 

242 Business Income Taxation (3) Galla 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduciarie | i 
corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences attac ter 
common business transactions and on tax planning. Not open to 
Accountancy or Master of Taxation candidates. (Fall and spring) Hil! 

251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) 

A study of international accounting standards with emphas 
for foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic acco 
consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201. (Fall and spring gio? 

255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) ASB spe: 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including FAS j com 
AICPA business combination pronouncements Structure analysis er pro? 

"E bined and consolidated financial statements; accounting for not-for tio” 
p and governmental organizations. Prerequisite Or concurrent 1s 

Accy 225. (Fall) m 

» 260 Tax Research and Planning (3) eral 9 

o TR A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of f ng 
i law. Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating, interpreti et 
} communicating tax law and on the complementary relationship 

it legal research and quantitative decision making. Prerequisite OF con 

\ aes registration: Accy 261. (Fall) calla 

261 Federal Income Taxation (3) my 

MURIN, A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deducti » 

i 2 credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains an 

ED timing. (Fall and spring) 


is on accoun, 


TT 


= 


Pi 
Poth Group 
oup cou 
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262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships and S Corporations (3) —Crimm 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distribution, 
and transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Accy 261. (Spring) 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Smith, Crimm 
A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capital structure, 
distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and corporate accumula- 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261. (Fall and spring) 

264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) Smith 
A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state transfer taxes, 
valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts. Prerequisite: 
Accy 261, (Spring) 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3) Crimm 
A study of federal tax practice and procedure, including organization of the 


IRS, ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of returns, 
claims for refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Accy 261. (Fall) 

266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) Smith, Gallagher 


Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, multiple 
Corporations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes. Prerequi- 
Site: Accy 263. (Spring) 

267 Estate Planning (3) Gallagher, Smith 
Selected studies in estate and financial planning, with emphasis on estate, 
Bift, and income tax considerations. Prerequisite: Accy 264. (Fall) 
Deferred Compensation (3) Crimm 
A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrangements, including 
qualified pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retirement plans for 
self-employed individuals; individual retirement accounts; and stock op- 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261. (Spring) 

ntemporary Auditing Theory (3) Kurtz, Thomas 
Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing concepts: 
Operational auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 
electronic data processing systems, computer applications, ethics. Prerequi- 

ans Site: Accy 225. (Spring) 

Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Segel 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including analy- 
Sis, design, and implementation. Integration of electronic data processing, 


accounting systems, and management information systems. Prerequisite: 
hu Accy 201. (Fall) 
Special Topics in Accounting (3) = 


perimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
297 Tepeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
fessional Accountancy and Sheldon, Mastro 
Business/Government Policy (3) 
A study of the development process of professional accounting standards 
ugh examination of the socioeconomic, political, legal, and management 
Process, Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of 
accounting standards. Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master of 
Taxation status. This course must be taken during the last semester of the 
298 Program and will not be waived. (Fall and spring) 
ed Readings and Research in Accounting (3) Staff 


TSes are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


Ning Courses are open to selected master’s students upon petition approved by 
late Dean 


A Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3) Staff 
á n analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
nderstanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 


iino i e 
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public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the n 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 
391 Doctoral Seminar in Accounting (arr.) 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of 
and their application to practice; conceptual them 
ture; comparative accounting research analyses. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the genera 
repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


es in professional 
(Fall and spring) 


and alternatives for 
s 


Sheldon, Singleto? 
accounting; theoretical issù 
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stall 


| examination. May be 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM — 


Academic Committee: J. Zeidner (Director), K. Hamel, J.R. Harrald, J.N. Mosél 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interde 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of administrative 
been designed for public and private sector professionals who wis 
managerial competence and to improve their career potential. 
knowledge and skills in the social, behavioral, quantitative, anc 


Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences— Prerequisite: à bachelor 


partmental program leading 
sciences. The progr 
h to increase 
The program pro 
i information science» 


'$ degr* 


am. 


th 
vides 


with a B average from an accredited college or university. and 
School of Arts 5 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course 
AdSc 221, Econ 217, OR 235, Psyc 244, and Stat 104 constitute 
student may specialize in Management Information Systems, Human Resources 
ment, or Organizational Management. The Management In 
requires AdSc 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 219, and 225. The Human Resource 
track requires AdSc 211, 212, 213, 214, 220, 222, and 223 The requireme 
Organizational Management track are Psyc 245, 246, and 260; AdSc 
240. All students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
An overview of the Management Information Systems speci 
tion of management, information, and systems concep 
framework. Relationship of structure and organizational obj 
mation, systems, and management. € 
deterministic, and probabilistic systems; interface, inc 
pling and integration; feedback loops. Information theory: data v$ 


ts into 8 


215, 216, 2 


alty track. 


ectives t0 


eneral systems theory: open; 
lependence: 


X 
flteri?f. 


work. There is no thesis require A 
the core curricu um- 
Manag? 
formation Systems 
„s Manage" 
nts for d 


"^ 


infor 
dos? 


tion, the value of information, redundancy, summarizing 8n tion 
| atio 


Management information systems development, design, implement 


evaluation strategies. Prerequisite: AdSc 221 
202 Database Management and Operating Systems (3) 
(Formerly Management Information Technology I) 


Fundamental concepts of operating systems and database manage 


tems that serve as the foundation for information system design an com 
: a 


ment. Technological framework for design and implementation 9 


erized management information system. Hardware and software € rà 


analytical techniques: 


tion, design strategies and alternatives, and 
ocess ma 


systems, dynamic storage management, virtual memory pr 
control languages, and systems routines Applications of data-an! 
turing approaches. Database management systems use and analysis: 
site: AdSc 201 and the administrative sciences core curricu 

OR 235. 


ment 


a-file 
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203 Data Communications and Networking 
(Formerly Management Information Technology II) 
Advanced concepts in analysis and development of computer-based informa- 
tion systems. Network, structures, design, and management. Distributed data 
processing techniques and local and network design; development of tele- 
communication procedures, including forms of communication, transmis- 
Sion media, communication software. Applications of file and report-writing 
facilities in microcomputer and mainframe environments. Comparison of 
alternative implementation strategies used in the design of management 
decision-making systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 201 and the administrative 
Sciences core curriculum except OR 235. 
?05 Decision Support Systems (3) 
Analysis and comparison of existing frameworks, techniques, and tools for 
assisting management in the decision-making process. Overview of alterna- 
live approaches (e.g., centralized vs. decentralized control) to the design, 
development, and implementation of decision support systems. Hardware 
and software limitations of alternative approaches, focusing on anticipated 
future technological improvements. Introduction to computer-based deci- 
Sion-making aids and simulations. Contemporary issues and problems in 
effective implementation of decision support systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 
202, 203; OR 235. 
206 Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3) 
introduction to the principles of artificial intelligence, including its 
Practical applications in robotics, natural language programs, and advanced 
Computer input-output devices. Review and analysis of various expert 
Systems, including tools and generators, classification vs. diagnostic type 
Systems, and building modules. Examination of the design of expert systems, 
including development of the knowledge base and role of the knowledge 
211 engineer. Prerequisite: AdSc 202 and 203. 
Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 
Overview of the Human Resources Management specialty track. An 
examination, from a psychological systems perspective, of a unified human 
urces management program, including integration of human resources 
Planning, job analysis, employee selection, placement, training, performance 
evaluation, compensation management, and management information sys- 
Dae Analysis of the psychological theories underlying major personnel 
r3 
212 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 
ER Ene of psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel 
of p Cyment testing and selection, with emphasis on reliability and validity 
selection instruments and the utility of selection systems. Analysis of the 
et environment, including test fairness in selection, adverse impact, and 
Stical models of test fairness and specific selection techniques, such as 
ment ployment interview, psychological tests, work samples, and assess- 
213 Centers. Prerequisite: Stat 104 and AdSc 211. 
Aanagerial li Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 
un. cation of the scientific study of leadership to the managerial environ- 
major Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities. Synthesis of 
Boss theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, and 
&r-influence. Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive 
Cognitive perspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal 
214 Porensations beyond the interpersonal perspective. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 
Anal D Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 
Trains s of training and appraisal techniques in contemporary organizations. 
traini Dg topics include development of management training programs and 
pe riore, valuation techniques. Appraisal topics include development of 
Rance of ce appraisal techniques, evaluation of appraisal systems, mainte- 
of relationship of rewards to performance, and the appraisal interview. 


215 Current Issues in Organizational Design (3) 
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Analysis of training and rating systems that satisfy legal requirements and 
stimulate employee productivity. Prerequisite: AdSc 212. 


Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, including E 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures. Examination 
organizational technologies, control and boundaries, including design ap 
proaches emanating from Europe, Japan, and the United States, drawing on 
system theory and moving toward broader organizational design issues. 


216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 


217 Productivity and Human Performance (3) 


220 Organizational Decision Making (3) 


A systems view of organizational change and development, including in! 
vention strategies, data collection diagnosis, and the integration and man 
ment of system-wide organizational change. 


roduc 
tio! 


lized 


Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizational p 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organiza 
and individual productivity and productivity growth in industria 
nations. 

219 Information Security and Policy (3) "7 
Computer fraud and effective countermeasures for computer system sec dat 
The social and legal environment of information systems, including 
privacy and ethics in database management. Information access policy. ies 
security, contracts. Antitrust and other business implications of poli 
transborder data flow, technology transfer, electronic funds transfer syste 
mail, criminal justice information systems, cross-cultural differences, ase. 
puter infringement of copyright, and protection of property rights in soft 
Prerequisite: AdSc 202, 203. 


Examination of processes in organizational decision making; th -aclu 
theory; research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics ! osi 
managerial style and decision making, problem discovery and dint is 
search for the design of solution, evaluation and choice, group pe 
making, decision aids and support systems, performance and d git 
effectiveness, and risk analysis and decision making. Prerequisite: Ad 3) 
221 Introduction to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems ( aot 
Introductory concepts in computer hardware, computer architecti gg 
software and management information systems. Information systems 
ples, including data processing applications, data communications, df le. 
management, and operating systems. Principles of good programmi 
expression, and documentation. Introduction to program structures 
tured modularization, structured programming concepts; stepwiré is fof 
ment and top-down programming. Computer-based utilization of 
planning, control, and decision-making functions. | 
222 Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) ical a 
Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theoreti 
practical perspectives, including the latest decisions of courts an ts 
agencies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, determina? 
effects of salary structures on performance, incentive plans, an 
compensation systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 214. 
223 Collective Bargaining (3) . 28 
Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws and regulation: gjo” 
include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues 1n tio 
arbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-union organi? 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222. 
225 Management Information Systems Development (3) 
The capstone course of the MIS track. Individual and team working og gi 
ence in the actual design, development, implementation, and evalua ‘ioe 
computerized management information system. Synthesis of organi vi? 
and technological aspects of development of information SY 


stems 
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emphasis on needs assessment, organizational structures, and comprehensive 
evaluation techniques. Utilization of micro and mainframe environments in 
the design of the project. 

240 Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) 
Examination of the process of policy analysis, development, and implementa- 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms, including technology assessment, 
research and development, regulatory and control mechanisms. Illustrative 
examples of policy issues and problems drawn from government and indus- 
try, covering a broad range of substantive areas. 

295 Directed Research in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised research in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of faculty advisor and sponsoring instructor. 

298 Directed Readings in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor. 
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University Professor M.F. Cunliffe 

Ime R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Director) 
anct Professor F. Gutheim 

Ameen! Lecturers L. Miller, W.E. Washburn 

Ad ovy Professors J.O. Horton, J.M. Vlach, R.W. Longstreth 

Assista Associate Professors J.L. Preer, P.J. Cressey 
„tant Professor P.M, Palmer 
“stant Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 

Usted Programs 

S of Congress 


Mithsonian Institution 


Undergrad 

HF, Gilera e Faculty Advisory Committee 

Seavey ^r Jr. (Chair), C.J. Deering, F.S. Grubar, P.P. Hill, R.L. Humphrey, J. Moreno, O. 
RW, Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


The coat Studies Council 

T’presentan. Serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity. It includes 

and aff) tives from the student body, the Washington community, the faculty, alumni, 
lated Programs. 


Ba 
requiran? of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study}—The following 
1. The nts must be fulfilled: 
2, Prerequine- requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
division to uisite course—AmCv 71-72. Other introductory courses as needed for upper- 
3, Co: in a discipline as described below. 
771, 772: e rican studies core in the following courses: AmCv/Hist 171—72; AmCv/Hist 
“OUrseg in hours chosen from AmCv/Engl 161-62-63; 12 hours of upper-division 
Tange of a discipline or theme chosen so as to provide a structured approach to the 
cs, h can civilization (accepted approaches include anthropology, sociology, 
Phy, religio istory, literature, history of art and architecture, political science, philoso- 
in n); and AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the last full year of residence 
Specia} ine for the comprehensive examination that covers the required courses and 
S iPline or theme. 
witha ori Will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for the major 
and Who met average of 3.5 or better in the required courses and 3.0 or better overall 
At least 7". ve honors on the comprehensive examination. 
moPammine Years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics and computer 
Must in the humanities and social sciences is strongly recommended. Students 
at least once a semester with their American studies advisor. 
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Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in American civilization or à related field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271—72; (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a carefully relat 
pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examination covering 
general competence in American civilization and the candidate's area of concentration 
(4) a thesis (6 semester hours) written on a topic approved by the student's advisor 
Special options in the master’s degree program include the following: i 

1. A concentration in material culture—Course emphasis on the use of artifacts P 
historical research in association with the Smithsonian Institution. Required in addition 
to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 250. Recommended: courses 
decorative arts, architectural history, historical archaeology, history of technology: lo: 
history of art. . 

2. A concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting issues 
in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: a course 
architectural history. Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined abo" 
36 semester hours, including 12 hours of courses recommended by the departmen 
advisor (including AmCv 271-72); AmCv 277-78; 12 hours recommended by the di 
of the historic preservation program; 6 hours of thesis supervision. i 

3. A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture of Ame? 
can folk societies and theories and methods for its evaluation and interpreta or 
Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 25% ‘ 
Strongly recommended: additional course work on topics related to folklife, su and 
regionalism, oral history, material culture, vernacular architecture, and socia 
cultural history. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program combine 
work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and teaching 
with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. Applicant, y 
required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or social sciences 8$ 
apply to the understanding of American civilization. and 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of ATO t 
Sciences. Candidates must pass a General Examination in four areas within eld 
calendar years of matriculation. American cultural history is the only require 
Three other fields are elected with approval of the advisory committee; one field Pi 
represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen from the following groups J 
American diplomatic, economic, political, social, or urban history; folklife, literatures of 
philosophy, or religion; Afro-American history; historic preservation; or some 
the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of Congres 
supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including American history 
politics, cartography, cross-cultural studies, government documents, graphic atio? 
music, motion pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in isto) 
with the Smithsonian Institution—supervised studies including aerospace Msc 
decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of science, history of technology, ™ istor) 
archaeology, material aspects of American civilization, and various fields in eh 
of art. Additional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special announ 
concerning these programs are issued periodically and are available in the o 
Director of the American Studies Program. 

Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above except 
dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


First Group 


50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplina T 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) cit 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contempta 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed ‘ane 4 
and community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects: 

Hist/PSc/U&RP 50. (Fall) 
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71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, Vlach 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

Second Group 
115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 


Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 


Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. (Summer) 
160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavey 
Same as Engl 160. 
161 American Romanticism (3) Sten 
Same as Engl 161. 
ican Realism (3) Romines 
e as Engl 162. 
165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) Vlach 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. AmCv 165: European and African 
> ckgrounds to American folklore. AmCv 166: Folklore and folklife of the 
171 United States. Same as Anth 165-66. ^ (Academic year) 
-72 US. Social History (3) Horton 
me as Hist 171-72, 
173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 


urvey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions 
of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same as 
Hist 173. (Fall) 

74 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experience. 
» -— Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as 

Ist 174, (Spring) 
175-78 American Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 
. Examination of selected topics in American architecture from the 17th 
century to the present. Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, 
technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a 
means of interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as 
acts and as signifiers of social, cultural, and economic tendencies. 
U&RP/AmCv 175: 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present. Same as Art 


176 and 191. ^ (Academic year) 
177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Gale 
Washington, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic 


Preservation as it has developed over the past century. Experience with 


Preservation issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be 
; “cussed. Lectures, class discussions of the readings, and field trips to 
neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservation efforts. Same as U&RP 
179-80 1/7. — (Spring) 
Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) Mondale 
yang course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. (Aca- 
€ year 

A ntemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life through study of 

185 erature, the arts, and political, social, cultural, and economic trends. 
of Women in America (3) DePauw 

x uasa Hist 185. 

History of History (3) Gillette 


the American city from colonial foundations to the present, 

sing on relationships between social and economic forces with physical 
ahaha: pecial emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to 
hist Po itan forms, with attention to implications for public policy and 
Oric preservation. Same as Hist 186. (Fall) 
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192 The American Cinema (3) Meee 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the studen ý 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clear 
in writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of Amer 
culture. Same as Art 192. (Spring and summer) : 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) ce "a 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropo ri 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the mate 
culture of recent history. (Spring) Staff 

195 Independent Study (3) edi 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as diei 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical soc! 
Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) illette 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gi d 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historica p 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works ah 
history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Was 
ton area. Same as Anth/Hist 197. (Fall or spring) taf 

198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) : mis” 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by P® 
sion of instructor. 
Third Group " 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillet 
h emp 


The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, wit 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and ring) 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Same as Hist 225. (Sirach 
254 Folklore Theory (3) cula 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of parti 
theories and methods. Same as Anth 254. (Spring) vlach 
257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) bi 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geogra ha 
regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and their relation he 
study of folklife and folklore will be considered. Different regions, SU seme 
West, the South, or the Chesapeake, will be emphasized in different 
ters. Same as Anth 257. (Fall) 
259 Topics in American Folklife (3) 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects relat 
as public sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, 2 
and culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests of 8 ted 10" 
faculty and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. May be repe? 
credit. Same as Anth 259. palm” 
260 Women in the American Work Force (3) te StU 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women $ aod 
Program. Multidisciplinary analysis of women’s role in the labor me 
gender-based division of labor. Views of women's work in the bo , las 
outside it; interrelationships of women in and out of the work tore 


fy, gue 
jd to folklore and folklilerr re 
ed to to - ethnic folk! e 


race, and ethnic differences. (Spring) M 
271-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) T 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research an ( Mas 


introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree o 

of Arts in the field of American civilization. (Academic year) gube 
274 International Historic Preservation (3) d 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban 4 ornat 

Planning Department. Comparative examination and analysis 0 int 

organizations and activities dedicated to the preservation of histor” 

and cultural traditions. Review of national and multinational pO yr 
ing preservation interests. (Spring) 


` 
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277-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstreth 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78. Exploration of scope and 
purpose of the preservation movement in the United States with focus on 
developments from the 1960s to the present. Topics covered include the 
emergence of preservation theories in the 19th century, relationships between 
attitudes toward the past and toward design, the intent and impact of 
legislation, organizational dynamics, approaches to documentation, the con- 
Cept of significance, and preservation as an instrument of change. Discussions 
with representatives of organizations and public agencies supplement class 


M lectures. (Academic year) 

790 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Staff 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American 
Cultural history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. ^ (Aca- 
demic year) 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics 
may include excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stra- 
tigraphy and environmental reconstruction, typology, use—wear analysis and 
Spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule 
= of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Independent Study (arr.) Staff 


Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor required. 
299-300 (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
351 Vernacular Architecture (3) Mes 


amination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American building. 
urvey and field techniques, comparative study of related types of objects, 
379-80 and use of documentary sources. (Spring) 


- dings in American Cultural History (3—3) Walker 

us a preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination in 
398 ha eld of American civilization. (Academic year) 

vanced Reading and Research (arr. ) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
399 on. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ation Research (arr.) Staff 


tumited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Grad 
p d School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress in a 
at the Library ¢f to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses are offered 
n 9! Congress by members of its staff. 
Group 


255-56 
üiesearch Orientation Seminar: Americana in Preer 
rary of Congress (3-3) 
Examination of major themes in American civilization as they relate to the 
to em of the Library of Congress. Full-year course with direct exposure 
culmina, staff and materials. May be taken either as a conventional seminar 
“ ng in a research paper or as preparation for a doctoral reading field, 
tion h Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Collec- 
, ement, and Use." (Alternate academic years) 


200 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Fourth Group 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3—3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliated program 
Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 

389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based upon or 
significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Supervise 
specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
tutia 
nal 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Insti 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The follo! 
courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and at the Natio 
Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs. 


Third Group 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of 
American Civilization (3) J 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institutio® 
and introduction to opportunities for research and publication bas al 

historical objects. Required of all students in the master's and docte 
programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) uff 

251 Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn and p^ 
1 Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 5 d l 

| members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costumes 
furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historical documentation: ( 

(Fall and spring) 
252-53 American Decorative Arts (3—3) 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving dome clay: 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of wood, jc 
} glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253. (A 


Washburn, Merge? 


year) Mille 

n 284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) en 
LN | Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Depart of! 
hans Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural hi on 


involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emp 

methodology and analytic techniques. May be repeated for credit. erg 
285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) Maie 

Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, and 

in the United States. 


Fourth Group 
352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) to be 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related 
activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 
394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
eral exami? 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
tion in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
395 Dissertation Research (arr.) E 
ions signif | 


May ” 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertat 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students W 


AN 


ANATOMY 201 


curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: AmCv 
351—52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


ENECEK-DOCTORALPROGRAM  — ^ — ee 


Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chair), E.N. Albert, M.J. Koering, K.E. 


Johnson 


Associate Professors F.J. Slaby, R.J. Walsh, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein, R.C. Bohn 


Doctor of Philoso 
Stated under the Gr 
Proficienc 
and oral e 


phy in the field of anatomy—Required: The general requirements 
aduate School of Arts and Sciences. Candidates must demonstrate 


y in biostatistics and computer science. There will be a comprehensive written 
xamination that will cover at least three areas of anatomical studies. 


“search fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology, neuroanat- 


omy, and ph 
Faculty a 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 


203 H 


205 H 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) 


212 


221-25 Se 


249 In 


ysical anthropology. 
Pproval is required for all courses. 


Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and x-rays. 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
uman Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johnson 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on study of human 
evelopment in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and special senses. 
Laboratory fee, $13. 
uman Microscopic Anatomy (3) Koering and Staff 
Microscopic Structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
ing Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of scanning 
electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. Laboratory fee, $30. 
oo limited. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
a 
T. Johnson 
Urvey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 204. 
ratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Paration of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect of human 
anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
Neurobiology (3) Staff 
integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous 
System; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Same as Phyl 212. 
boratory fee, $25. 
minar (1-1) Snell 
h reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, staff, 
and students. (Academic year) 
troduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 


Jor research techniques as applied to biological materials in the various 
anatomical disciplines. 


(Fall) 

Vhysical Anthropology (1) Staff 
ations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution and racial 

253 B erences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (Spring) 
Inte Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, Rosenstein 
sud ions of the central nervous system with the muscular, sensory, and 
Cut ad systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 

254 Fetal JÌ 212. (Spring) 

Anatomy (2) Allan 


Limit 


ection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult structures. 
ed enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


TET a ee m ae c mmu D. 


PET 
eT. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


256 Teratology (1) K. Johnson 
Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis 0 
experimental design. Limited enrollment. 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to electron 
microscopic techniques. (Spring) i 

261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and inter 
pretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission 0 
instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Laboratory 
fee, $25. (Spring) 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assign 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) aff 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and St 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assign 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) aff 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and = 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assig™ 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and suff 


and Lower Extremity (2) sil 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assign 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnso? 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration © 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enrollme?" 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Ali 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central - 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system, with clinical cons! 
ation. (Spring) T 

275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Al 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical per! 


during embryogenesis. Limited enrollment. (Spring) staf 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) pe 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrile 


(spring) 


ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit. —— 
277 Special Topics in Neuroanatomy (3) Bohn, Peusner, Rosenstein, ^c 
Selected topics regarding the structural and functional organization “i 


nervous system. May be repeated for credit (Spring—alternate y® gnel! 
288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) ing) 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. (Sprints 


289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Biology (3) "T. 
The application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques U 
cell biology research. Limited enrollment. suf 
295 Research (arr.) j 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repea 


t 
ted once for ad 


Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ani 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general € 

tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit: 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ¢ 
(Fall and spring) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M. Krulfeld (Chair), R.L. Humphrey, Jr. 

As essorial Lecturer A. Franklin 

Aa ate Professors V.K. Golla, S.L. Simons, A.S. Brooks, J.M. Vlach, C.J. Allen 
Junct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 
Sociate Professoria] Lecturers S. Hertz, G. Teleki, Jr., J.E. Yellen, D.A. Schumann 
sistant Professor D. Caro 


sistant Professorial Lecturer R.K. Evans 
urer A.G. Webster 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following require- 
Ments must be fulfilled: 
* p e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3 requisite courses—Anth 1, 2, and 3. 
LE F equired courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of introduc- 
Ty French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language approved by the 
ments Poloty Department); (b) 6-12 semester hours of course work in related depart- 
Scielo, ecommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political 
civiliz PSYchology, and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American 
zation, art history, geography and regional science, geology, and history; for 
in s in physical anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Courses 
pa Osophy and statistics are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors. 
` "équirements for the major—24—36 semester hours in second-group anthropology 
» including Anth 101 and at least one course from each of the following four 
(161 mes: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200), linguistics 
' 162, 168, or 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), and physical 
Pology or archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Students intending to 
© @ graduate degree in anthropology should take Anth 157 and at least one course 
NS na chaeology and physical anthropology. Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level 
ethn, Courses with the permission of the instructor. Up to 6 semester hours of 
eeeplic or archaeological field school credit may be accepted and applied toward 
such E if approved by the department, and majors are encouraged to participate in 
the aca. Él Programs. Opportunities also exist for field and laboratory research during 
Credit mone year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washington area. 
hours in Such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total second-group credit 
Braduat anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195. Candidates for 


u 


hdergrad With Special Honors must register for 3 semester hours of Anth 195, 
of deo Research, and write a paper of special distinction arising out of a program 


Teading or research. 


tan helor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (departmen- 
follow; Interdepartmenta] major offered by the Anthropology and Art Departments. The 
1. Th requirements must be fulfilled: 
(Students 8eneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
satisi Should consult a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Sciences ) © requirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
| Me 78H 
French Wired Courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
Study is Tman, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language 
broader strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves 
Study shou ation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate 
ergra oud Consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their 
3. Req uate programs, 
152, 158 o3 Courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen from Anth 
A 102' " 7, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
Chosen » 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses 
Comp] m Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
Hist 107 or 109). 


204 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2,3, 
101, and three additional courses in anthropology, no more than two of which may 9 
taken in the same subdiscipline. (For the purposes of this minor, the departments 
second-group courses may be divided into subdisciplines as follows: biological anthra 
pology—Anth 186, 187, and 188; archaeology—Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194 
anthropological linguistics—Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; sociocultural anthropology— 
all other second-group courses, with the exception of Anth 195, 196, and 198, in whi 
the topic is variable.) 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or research course 
or a fifth course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 
186, 187, and 188; an approved field or research course or an approved course or cou! 
sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psyc hology, statistics 
and certain other disciplines). 1 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth ; 
and 101: one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); Anth 151 or 152; Anth 156 or 15% 
one course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200. h 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including An 
2, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); one cou 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168. Psyc 115 is rec ommended. 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; à majo! 
in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program should have 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social organ 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and physical anthropology. Students with less backgro " 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more undergradua 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program. te 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under the Gradua 
School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours ; 
approved graduate course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A thesis 
preferred; under certain circumstances, however, the department may permit à 
of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without à t 
least 6 semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 shou 
included in the program of study and should be completed during the first 24 semes 
hours of graduate course work. For students with fewer than four undergra^ 
semesters of one major foreign language, a reading knowledge examination in 8 
foreign language must be passed before beginning the third semester of graduate WOM 
written general Master's Comprehensive Examination must be passed before beg! 
the 28th semester hour of graduate work. ts 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general requiret? 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the® the 
as that described for the general degree, above, with the following exceptions grk 
minimum requirement consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course 
and must include from 12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related cours 
semester hours of which may be in an internship. Museum training students m 
substitute for the foreign language reading examination an appropriate co t 
chemistry or photography, if approved by the department. No thesis is requie of 
students are expected to submit to the department at least one research pafi jp 
publishable quality on a museum-related topic. Students whose primary interest ^ a, 
museum techniques, rather than anthropology, are advised to apply to the me 
program in museum studies (see Museum Studies). tat! 

3. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements ww" 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same $^ 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 36-credit- 92 
nonthesis program, including 6-9 hours in development anthropology (Anth 220. 
222), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses, and 6-9 hours in economic is 
economic development. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The P 
designed to improve the student's understanding of complex development P! 


p 
hesis- A 


bh s 


vw 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


205 


m economic change, population, health, education, migration, and ecology, within 


pological framework. A limited number of internships will be available at 

Public and private development agencies in the Washington area. 

Ex ith a concentration in folklife—Required: the general requirements stated under 
e Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that 
escribed for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 30-credit-hour 

E $ program consisting of 24 hours of anthropology, including 6 hours of folklore core 


urses (Anth/AmCv 254 and 257). In some circumstances a 36-credit-hour nonthesis 
Program may be allowed. 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatol- 
ogy. Frequent laboratory exercises. (Fall and spring) 

? Introduction to Allen, Caro, Golla, Krulfeld, and Simons 
Sociocultural Anthropology (3) 

urvey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior. 
(Fall and spring) 

3 Introduction to Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 
Survey of world prehistory. Introduction to archaeological survey and exca- 
vation techniques and laboratory methods of dating and analysis. Field trips 


and laboratory exercises. (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Golla 


e development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. 
Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthro- 
; Pology. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3. (Fall) 
15 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 


Joint Offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 
Anthropology. Field study of archaeological and historical sites in Mexico 

à ànd Central America. (Summer) 
mparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 


Orld views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative 
es Cultures throughout the world. 
ultural Survey of Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including hunters and 
Batherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permis- 
i sion of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 


an, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 

asic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem 

past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological 

153 Precepts to current environmental problems. 
ychological Anthropology (3) Simons 
elevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross- 
Cultura] study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation 
ntal health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


pring 
1 
M nthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 
(Formerly Anth 191) 
iadi ive approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural 
iti 


Ons. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and 
ritual forms and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. 

ugh improvisation workshops, students explore how the techniques of 
anthropology and drama can lead to a better understanding of the significance 
of specific actions and events and of human experience. Same as TrDa 140. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Simons, Allen 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change. Same 
as Rel 155. (Spring) 

156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Caro, Hertz 
Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, chiet- 
doms, and states; political processes such as factionalism, styles of leader 
ship, and political ritual; primitive warfare; law. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

157 Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) Simons, Allen, Hertz 
Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship and economic 
and political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies. Prerequisit® 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, influences upon 
the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. 


159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) n: 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems includit 


s . : = ic 
myth, cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the sy mboh 


study of kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 
odd years) ila 
161 Language and Culture (3) Com 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of language and cultum. 
the origin and evolution of human language; cultural and social implicatio 
of literacy. (Fall) coll 
162 Language and Society (3) ae 
Linguistic variation and change; social and political correlates of linguis 
differences; language in history. (Spring) staf 
163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) í 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropologie 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introd 
tion to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic reco 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $15. vlach 


165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) (rico? 


History, theory, and methods of folklore. Anth 165: European and A m 
backgrounds to American folklore. Anth 166: Folklore and folklife of 
United States. Same as AmCv 165-66. (Academic year) Coll? 
168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) 1o iii 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, techniq 
linguistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological linguistie 


search. (Fall) coll 
169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) died 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently stu an 
in a university context (such as an American Indian language) gi 


illustration of the methods of anthropological linguistics. Pre 
Anth 168. (Spring or summer) car? 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis u 
Culture history and ways of life among the area’s various cultural grou cto! 
to the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of ins 
(Summer) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Hum pent” 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the conti 
culture areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

172 Cultures of South America (3) Allen. b 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures y rel 
America and their interactions. Emphasis on world view, intere guct" 
tions, and culture change. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 0 l 


(Fall) 


— il 


— Or 


AY 


—_— 


Un 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia, and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

(Fall, odd years) 

175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar 

Ethnography (3) 
Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in or around Asia 
(including Circumpolar regions) Specific area to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor. 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled 
and nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Lewis, Caro 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contem- 
porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor. 

182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archaeological methodology and theory; survey of North 
American culture history from human entry into the Americas during the 
Pleistocene period until the time of the first European contacts. Prerequisite: 

183 Anth 3 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
784 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Evans 
urvey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
ominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age 

: Cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 3. (Academic year) 

85 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Allen, Caro 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo-Indian period 
through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean South America in even 
Years, on Mesoamerica in odd years. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 

A Anth 3 or permission of instructor. 

Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Ubelaker 
Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. Genetic, cultural, 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation: micro- 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic identifica- 
^ tion, techniques. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring) 
uction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
e fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
®ory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on 
the Pleistocene remains. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring, even years) 
atology (3) Teleki 
ysical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and 
their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent meet- 
190 28s at the National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Fall) 
thnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey, Caro 
econstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the 
analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and 
c er indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
194 asses: Same as Hist 190. 
uction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint Offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
aia nent. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material 
19 mu of recent history. (Spring) 

ndia ease Research (arr.) Staff 

M lvidual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. 

ay be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


Humphrey, Krulfeld, and Staff 


188 


207 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
site: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. aff 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) St 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197. 

198 Senior Seminar (3) "2 
Study and discussion of selected major works in anthropology. Prerequisite: 
Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology. aff 

199 Techniques of Field Research (3) St 
Training in the development of skills necessary for different field situations 
urban and rural, at home and abroad, in developing techniques of observa" 
tion, participation, and documentation, as well as skills in handling practi 
field situations and problems. Intended primarily for those intending tO 
field research in the United States or abroad but useful to anyone likely to 
living or working in a foreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
instructor. ifeld 

200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Kru the 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization 
data. Students will design and carry out their own field projects 1n 
Washington area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

(Spring) 


Third Group 
201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks, Gordo? 


Theories, methods, and current issues in the various subdisciplines 
biological anthropology. (Spring) Allen 
202 Proseminar: Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology. $ 
current journal and monograph materials. (Spring) Golls 
203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) ‘al, an 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, soci&^r 
historical perspectives. (Fall) rooks 
204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, BH ap 
Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoretic# rall) 
proaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past. Ros? 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) nser* 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Individual con™ of 
tion projects to determine composition, construction, decompos! rator 
materials, and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation là (ra!!! 
experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212. Ros? 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) ctu? 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Physical stru and 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chemis visi 
physics underlying techniques used to conserve these materials. Pre 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor. (Fall) id cas? 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfels 1 ig 
The role of anthropology in development, including social factors pu. 
the understanding and resolution of problems in Third World wor 
(including rural social systems, ideologies, economic change, ecology: d 
en's roles, nutrition, population, and migration). The potentia 
anthropology in planning, feasibility studies, and implementation 
opment projects. (Fall) 


qae 
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221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) Caro, Krulfeld 
Major factors required for anthropologists’ development work in the areas of 
population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, nutrition, health care, 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications. Isolation and 
study of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful 


planning, feasibility study, implementation and evaluation. (Spring) 
222 Issues in Development (3) Krulfeld, Caro 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 


An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of particular 
theories and methods. Same as AmCv 254. (Spring) 

255 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) Staff 
The role of anthropology in education and museums. Emphasis on current 
anthropological research and on innovative museum and classroom tech- 
niques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at museums and 
laboratories. 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research on and discussion of the traditional cultures of various geographical 
regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and their relation to the 
study of folklife and folklore will be considered. Different regions, such as the 
West, the South, or the Chesapeake, will be emphasized in different semes- 
ters. Same as AmCv 257. 

258 Seminar: Anthropology of Allen, Krulfeld 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 

Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolism 

259 Te the context of ethnographic materials. 

Opics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such 
as public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore 
and culture, The specific topic will be determined by the interests of available 
faculty and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. Same as AmCv 259. 


Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Allen 
262 ntemporary theories of culture. Intensive study of major works. 
Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, Caro, Schumann 


Se of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
26 oreroment, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. (Fall) 
minar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons, Caro 
ànge in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general processes 
of change and interaction between simpler and more complex societies. (Fall) 
nar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
aga of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identifi- 
al On, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instruction- 

2 use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) 
inar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Ss-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 


rea, Culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
267 Senin” odd years) 


: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Caro 

in mnparative study of systems of production, distribution, and consumption, 
268 oth preliterate and complex societies. (Spring) 

t Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 

t -cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner of func- 

269 ing within their larger social, economic, and cultural contexts. (Fall) 

* Structural Problems (3) Simons 


qiected lopics in social anthropology, including kinship, political, and 
Principles of group formation. Emphasis may be given to model build- 


n e : ‘ 
oo network analysis, incest, ethnoarchaeology, or other major social 
cerns. — (Spring) 
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272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen, Caro 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following 
mythology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or Tropi 
Forest social organization, peasant movements and land reform, native 
cultures during the Colonial period, archaeological problems 

273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Caro 
A review of the literature on urban kin groups, occupat 
communities, migrant adaptations; the nature of urbanism; 


ional/class and ethnic 
urban poverty 


urban field methods. (Spring) "m 
274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) : He 
Review of anthropological literature on American world view, mainstream 


and alternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, and the effects of sex 


age, class, occupation, and politics on American life (Fall) hrey 
282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) Hump : 
Current archaeological problems relating to the origin and developme® of 


aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. May be repeated for credit. ks 
283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— B 


Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) . m 

Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific area 

be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) stall 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) seminis 


Same as Econ/Geog/HisUSpan 287 and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Y 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. Fall 
spring) suf 
290 Advanced Museum Research (3) , titu 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Ins 
tion or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum t 
the Anthropology Department. Admission by permission of the dep 


chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) prey 
291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Evans, Hump gs 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and muse o 


research, interpr 


Topics include museum anthropology, collections, 
blems of develop? 


and education, with a focus on the practical pro 

anthropological exhibit hall. (Spring) Ros? 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) theo? 

Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Method and w 

of conservation: including fine arts, ethnographic archaeological, an displ”! 

ments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, storage, an $ 

of museum specimens; basic materials of museum objects and the way? so 


d on 
react to their environment. The summer course deals with conservati 
archaeological materials. (Fall, spring, and summer) Ro 

293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3 
q (3) cal aspects 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Practica! 8 ns vi! 
preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmental con itio 
measuring and recording devices; examining objects and documen riors" 
conditions (including photography); and identifying sources of de ition 9^ 
for various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibi d 
storage areas, and participate in improving and correcting museu 
tions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 (Spring) 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) "-— 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the America® ics ™ 
Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. tig” 
include excavation methods, recording, photography, preservation: sis, 
phy and environmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analya hedi 
spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in t " 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate and under- 
graduate students with permission of department chairman. Topics will be 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


ART 


Professors F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith 
®ssorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller 


D Professors H.I. Gates, J.L. Lake, T. Ozdogan, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson, B. 
Adjunct Ahn. S.B. Molina, W.T. Woodward, C.C. Costigan, M.P. Lader, J.L. Stephanic 
m Associate Professors Grose Evans, A.D. Ullberg, C.R. Rose 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D. Von Endt, D.C. Lynn, D. Srinivasan 

"^" nt Professors F. Griffith, K.J. Hartswick 

ant Professorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson, K. Montgomery, A.B. Barnhart, C. Smigrod, 

oe 9n, C.R. Smith, M.J. Francis, J.F. Harrop, B.R. Stevens, C.M. Register, R. 

Seve r, R. Rodriguez, J. Paradiso, C.S. Rose, W.R. Schran, J. Hillman, M. Sampson, 
Curat, orrell, Jr., A C. Palumbo, R. McCleary 

or, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 
Bachelor of Arts with a 

ts must be fulfilled: 


Students eer requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to 
2. Pre uirements, 
3. eite courses—Art 31-32 and 71 or 72. 
4. Requires Courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2-3, 4, or Ger 1-2, 3-4. 
110, 113 ori Courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 109 or 
te 14, 117 or 118 or 119, 129; 9 additional semester hours in second-group art 


major in art history (departmental)—The following require- 


5. 'ses. 
"iim of 9 semester hours in fine arts, including Art 137, is permitted. 
c p 
Must be fig ts with a major in fine arts (departmental)—The following requirements 
Students ze requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
ould consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to 
2. A touitements, 
With a co of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 
& Req tration in photography, for whom 54 hours are required. 
4. ean basic fine arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41-42. 
Soup art history one’ in art history: Art 31-32; 6 additional semester hours in second- 
5. Courses, 
"ws fine arts Courses in the major: 
eight Urs, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following 
ing, ph eramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, paint- 
b. 15 jh Otography, sculpture, and visual communication. 
phy Urs to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photogra- 
i a Visual communication). 
206. Urs for students concentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 
additi 
students conditional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except for 
Department trating in Photography, who take only 6 hours of electives in the Art 
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7. Transfer students must take at least 12 semester hours of second-group fine arts 


courses and 9 semester hours in their area of specialization at this University. 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to satisfy require 
ments. 

2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts. 

a. Art history: Art 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
teenth and twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives. ol 

b. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one areé 


concentration or a combination of areas 
Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained 
quality-point index of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the begins il 
of the senior year, students should consult the undergraduate advisor regarding elig! 
ity and selection of an area of study and a director of the creative arts project. 
year program leading 


following areas 
nine 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy- A five- A 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art thera 


See Art Therapy. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology ( 
tal)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments: 
following requirements must be fulfilled: ww 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and scienct* 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to satisfy 
ments. ctor? 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introdu 
French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of la ives 
study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually invi at 
broader preparation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue gra 
study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible. Anth 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183-84, and one course chosen from 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two CÓ ve 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously 
completed Hist 107 or 109). 


depart 


part mental 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (de 
; The follo 


An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. 
requirements must be fulfilled: sence 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and SC 10 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to e 
satisfy the requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 ed 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses select pati? 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Gree o5 
(a reading knowledge of French and German is recommended). 


th 
Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree Vg 
major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree. Applicants T. 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. " 
1. With a concentration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, Ren eri 
and Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, contemporary art, OF s 9 
art—Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of ma 


h. AST yl 


Sciences; 30 semester hours of course work including 6 hours of thesis researc ure 
as possible of the 30 semester hours of course work should be in third-grouP co 


A 
H 


E 


More than 6 hours may be taken in museum-related courses. Students are required to take 


a seminar in each of the following areas: classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Modern, and American. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.0. A 
Teading knowledge examination in German or French must be passed before completion 
of the first 9 semester hours of course work. A written general Master's Comprehensive 
ination must be passed before students can enroll for the 6 semester hours of thesis 
arch. A written thesis must be submitted to and approved by the faculty. 

2. With a Concentration in museum training—Required: the general requirements 
Stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 36 semester hours of course work 
8$ follows: 12 hours of art history courses, taken before acceptance into the museum 
Program; Art 201-2 and 271-72, and 18 additional hours of art history courses selected in 
Consultation with the advisor, of which not more than 6 may be taken in museum-related 
Courses, Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.0. A reading 
knowledge examination in German or French must be passed before completion of the 

9 semester hours of course work. Students are required to pass the general written 

er's Comprehensive Examination in art history and may also be required to pass a 

ee Comprehensive examination in museology as part of the requirements for the 
ternship, 


CCeptance into this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending satisfactory 
completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history courses and the approval of the 
Tàduate Programs Committee (Department of Art). 
cam Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with a number of 
and en and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Hirshhorn Museum 
Art ulpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of American 
3. the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Museum. 


of t ith a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the chairman 
the departmen : 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, printmaking, painting, photogra- 
y, Sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts or a 
| uid of Arts degree with a major in fine arts in the field of ceramics, design, drawing, 
ng, photography, printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. A 3.00 under- 
aplican, ae Point average (on a 4.00 scale) and departmental approval of the 
appli * work is required. This should consist of slide examples of work in the area of 
Cation as we as slides of representative works in other areas. Students planning to 
dry date Work in printmaking or painting must have completed 12 semester hours of 
8 at the undergraduate level before admittance to the master's program. 
Sciences the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
- As much as possible of the course work should be in third-group courses, only 
9! which may be in one area; 6—9 hours are to be selected from related areas in 
“on With the advisor A creative thesis consisting of the execution of original 
Or vis art in ceramics, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture, 
tio communication will be completed under the supervision of a thesis advisor. In 
Subject to * thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, 
Portion of © approval of the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative 
the ao he Work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the University at 
lon of the thesis director in agreement with the second reader. 


Consu] 
wont 


Stated imi! Philosophy in the field of art history—Required: the general requirements 
history = the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master of Arts degree in art 

1 Candidate; must also pass written examinations in French and German and 
*Pecializati inations in one major area of specialization and two other areas of 
Year of lon, Language examinations should be completed within the first academic 
Committee. e work. Programs are planned in consultation with a departmental 


Suppo, h fields: Nineteenth- and twentieth-century European art and American art. 


8 fields: Classical art and archaeology, early Christian and Byzantine art, 
Renaissance art, and Baroque art. 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in art— 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the art option and professional co 
stated under the School of Education and Human Development. 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 


1 Principles of Art (3) von Barghah? 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and thema 
interpretations, European and non-Western traditions. (Fall and spr 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and + 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistorie 
Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. (Art 31 and 32— 
and spring) sul 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) Grubar and 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th century to 
present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark 
(ca. 1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis 1$ oor 
stylistic development of Greek art and the interrelationships among e 
tural technique and style, major changes in vase painting, and the re 
ments of architectural elements. (Fall) 

102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Harte 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, from 300 B.C. jot 
Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The wo 
artistic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narrativ 


listic and 


the stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the rea 
abstract. (Spring) " 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Hartsvió 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organization 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting, po 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 

104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace pe 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) 

Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch. (Fall) 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) 

Northern painting and graphics from Dürer through Brueghel. 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) d 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, 89 
Emphasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Canaletto, and Tiepolo. (Spring) 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) 

Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the co 

European historical and cultural developments. Emphasis on 

gland, and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres; 

Turner, Constable, and Friedrich. (Fall) 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Ee 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism gial, 
impressionism in the context of Western European political, "d 

cultural developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Course" 

Monet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. (Spring) 


111 Classical Archaeology (3) . Hartswick 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor 


arts. 
112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 
© great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civiliza- 
tions (ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
(present day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at 
Karnak and Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic tra- 
ditions of the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. 
(Fall) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
(Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. (Fall) 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Grace Evans 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 

b ristian to the Council of Trent. 
116 Islamic Art (3) 


Grose Evans 


Staff 

117 Medieval Art | (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Same as Rel 163. 

120 East Asian Art (3) Srinivasan 
May be repeated for credit when content differs. 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von Barghahn 


ISCussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the 
: Seventeenth century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
122 asses. May be repeated for credit provided the content differs. 

Spanish Art II (3) von Barghahn 
Iscussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 

129 9r credit provided the content differs. 
20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
urvey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture, from 
eir origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 
Modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, 

130 and Mondrian, (Fall) 

> 20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon the 


avant-garde, Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist 
tua] ements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Concep- 
art. — (Spring) 
ie pathic Architecture (3) Staff 
olk Arts in America (3) Grubar 
Tamics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
s. 
14 A 
Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of von Barghahn 
S and Latin America (3) 
Urvey of Pre 


` -Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the 
148-49 atanish Conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions. 
Fal]: ry American Painting and Sculpture (3—3) 
150 La 31800-1860; spring: 1860—1900. ^ (Academic year) 
in American Art (3) 


Grubar 


/ eros DARE Stee 


mee 
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155 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartwick 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classi 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700—1200 B.C.). Interre- 
lationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and 
centuries B.C. (Spring) 


156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace Evans 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace Ev 
Laws0 


162 Principles of Museum Work (3) 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems 
museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conser 
vation, and educational service. 

165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghah? 
North American Indian (3) ( 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms 
early 20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography. "m 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Bargl l 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400—1800. Areas may include France, Italy: 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announce 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is differen i 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) er 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glas? 
in the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns 
economic, technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity tO 

Å modern age. (Fall) 
3 170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) om 

Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to " 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation 


the changing American experience. (Spring) staf 
j 173 History of the Cinema (3) 
zt 5 Same as CmTr 173. Laboratory fee, $25. T 
M Longs 


176 American Architecture (3) 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 175. 
187 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 
Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183. pgs 
SMS 191 American Architecture (3) Lo 
"e Same as AmCv/U&RP 176. staf 
PONE. 192 The American Cinema (3) 
Same as AmCv 192. Lade 
197 History of Photography: The 19th Century (3) 
198 History of Photography: The 20th Century (3) 


NN Third Group " 
j 201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) d 
ASA Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fiel 
history with a concentration in museum training. 
203 Primitive Art (3) von parh?” 
(Spring) pade’ 
207 Modern Architecture (3) 
Europe and America. Ros? 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Individual ot jon d 
tion projects to determine composition, construction, decompOS grato 
materials, and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation la qa 
experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 2» got! 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Physical $y a 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Che 


physics underlying the techniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequi- 
site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor. (Fall) 


216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullberg 
: Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for 
r the northern area. (Spring) 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 


A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depending on 
the specific area. (Fall and spring) 


*1243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
k (Fall and spring) 
1244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
2 Reading knowledge of French desirable. 
1245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
] , 246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 
247 minar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 
748 Independent Research in Art History (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
TM ek Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 
museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be determined by 


v. Training Committees at the institutions involved. (Academic 
year 
284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 


Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in 

alfiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 

t Xploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 

involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
289. 90 methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


Thesis Research (33) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
92 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Magrdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. 
e 


nod and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, archae- 
ological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, 
Storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of ethnographic 
Objects and the ways they react to their environment. The fall section is open 
to Conservation students and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the 

293 Pens (Fall and spring) 
i ventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
nterdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. 
actical aspects of preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmen- 
tal conditions with measuring and recording devices, examining objects and 
Ocumenting their conditions (including photography), and identifying 
Sources of deterioration for various materials. Students will conduct tests, 
evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and participate in improving and 
Correcting museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292. 


ed a announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific 
laboratore different. 


fee, $15 when course is taught off campus. 
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Fourth Group » 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. May 


repeated for credit. 


385-86 Readings in Art History (3—3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 


First Group 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) Costigan, 
Required of all Fine Arts majors Fundamental studies of principles 
elements of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22:1 
dimensional studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22: Laboratory : 
$21. (Art 21 and 22—fall and spring) suf 

23 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and and 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films nd 
papers. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall 2 
spring) ^ 

24 Photography II (3) Stephin 
Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films. on 
developers. Improvement of printing and exposure tec hniques. Emphasis 
control for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, $54. 


Teller 
e 


(Fall and spring) taf 
41—42 Drawing I (3—3) Wright and s à 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional Y : 


temporary; training in perception, analysis of form in light an » 
instruction in the use of graphic materials and media; exercises 1n co fall 


t seurship. Material and model fee, $45 per semester (Art 41 an 
! and spring) d staf 
51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan an and 


Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hum? jo 
rede 


press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques Sketch studies, 
and oxidation kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory 7? 


/ including unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring "nm 

d ; 52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 42 "m 
! Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay an "d 

as making, reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboral 
NU $57, including unlimited materials and use of tools. (Fall and ue 
57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and 
Planographic Techniques (3) ique 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniq” 


phasis 


i.e., woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Em 


aesthetic qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) cif 
58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and 

Stencil Techniques (3) echniqi 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these ! 


^ of thes® o, DA 
i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio 


orld D OM tory fee, $36. (Spring) E 

i 61—62 Water Color (3-3) . rine 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Expe (Ae 
tion, figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. 
demic year) . 

65—66 Painting I (3-3) A. smith ang 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to à variety adel 
Application of design principles to easel painting. Material and 
$39 per semester. (Academic year) 3 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 
eginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural 
techniques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory 

fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


®cond-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the department. 


123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 
mphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any 
area of Fine Arts, Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* Prerequisite: 
125 Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
726 Painting II (3—3) A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still 
Ma and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 per 
mester. (Academic year 
127-28 Painting III (3-3) nj Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, 
Space, planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and 
13 tea fee, $39 per semester. (Academic year) 
termediate Ceramics: 
eelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic 
orms. Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. 
Sketches and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied tem- 
perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, 
aes 57, (Fall and spring) 
termediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
eelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural 
E Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied 
emperature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze 


133 making, Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 


Ceramic Decoration (3) 


Ozdogan and Staff 


: Ozdogan 
esthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimen- 


Projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, 
134 s relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) 
Onsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Smigrod 
ntroduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
earns. wil! be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: 
135 and 24 or permission of instructor, Laborato fee, $57. (Spring) 
"t Advanced Water Color (3-3) E rie 
velopment of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects. 
137 Wo creat fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 
9p in Materials, Woodward, A. Smith, and Staff 
om pede » and Techniques (3) 
dm ical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the 
^a 2t Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory 
138 Prin 15. (Fall and spring) 
Lect making: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
etchin® Survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine art 
lene engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstra- 
E With student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art 
tors Then, ^ dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collec- 
b " at 
CNN no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24. (Summer) 


Fees: Ce 1 1 . "^ 

igual 36: Scum? 997: 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$45; 
Comm  culpture—$24; Ty phy—$54; Painting—none; Photography—$54; 
unication— $54; Lithography- $36. Serigraphy—$21. 
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139 Design in Fiber (3) Costiga? 
Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensional fiber 
works, with exposure to a variety of stvles, attitudes, and materials. Labora 
tory fee, $9. 

141 Interior Design (3) Teller 
Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include floor 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture 
styles. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

142 Interior Design Problems (3) Teller and staff 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of inte í 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history d 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announc ed in the Schedule? 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $21. (Spr : 

143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Tes 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques Utilization of all E 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $ 
per semester. (Academic year) 

146 Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdof 
Methods and techniques for museum and commen: ial application. Labo 
tory fee, $57. (Summer) s 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan and 95 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its tec hnology. Lectures, demons 
tions, and supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall) 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) ozdogi 
Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integi? s 
both quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construc™ 
Varied temperature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. 
tory fee, $57. (Fall) íi 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and G 
Relief Techniques (3) ching 
Investigation in monochrome and color of these techniques, 1.& eter ai 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite proces 
mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) iffi 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) 1 1 the 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light Io 453 
purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) Grif 

157-58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and 
Relief Techniques (3-3) i 
Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: e t 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing wi 
sensitive grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. EMP 
utilization of techniques in developing a personal stateme 
Prerequisite: Art 153, 154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. 
spring) 

159-60 cowie II (3-3) wright adr 
Study and application of master drawing tec hniques. Investigation som 
spective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development 0 
style. Material and model fee, $45 per semester. (Academic year) staf 

163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina an wit! 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; wor 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54. and 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina 9^ jog 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design P jal 
including both small-format and large-format design in com - 
institutional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172 Laboratory fee, $ s 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Sm 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 
credit if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $36. 


ses, ?' 


168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. 
Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $57. 
(Fall and spring) 

171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 

asic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, includ- 


ing specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic 
design. Laboratory fee, $54. 


172 Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type 
specification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54. 

174 Visual Communication III: Molina and Staff 
Computer Graphics Seminar (3) 
ntroduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of computers in the 

esign process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laboratory 


fee, $54. 
175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from stones and 
p litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. Laboratory 
ee, $36. 
177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 


posure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods of 
Preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for commercial 
reproduction, (Academic year) 
Sculpture II (3-3) Gates 
Xpansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 


e — welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81—82. Laboratory fee, $24 


179-80 


uction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruc- 
182 tor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 
Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Stephanic 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, 
Studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative 
expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora- 
183 tory fee, $54, (Fall and spring) 
perimental Photography (3) Staff 
ctured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. 
Phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact 
Seema for current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of 
s 


184 ctor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
185-86 Laboratory fee, $24. — (Summer) 3 
ran. ut Painting and Drawing (3-3) C. Smith 
all: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 per 
189. go Semester. 
Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 
sio ence study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 


orms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship of 
Dee ture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179-80. Laboratory fee, $24 
Semester i 
1 . (Academic year) 
x Inta Making I (3) Staff 
uction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making. Prereq- 


Uisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall 
and Spring) 
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194 Film Making II (3) staf | 
Continuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 193 0f 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) uf 

195 Documentary Photography (3) S 
Historical development of documentary photography. Completion of two 
projects required. Laboratory fee, $54. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or perm 


sion of instructor. Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 
Third Group 5 the 
All third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval 0 
department. 
Lak? 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) ory 
Tone control through exposure development tests. Completion of laborat : 
manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instru 
Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) Lak 
hi 206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3) ( Jot 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative co 
shifts will be explored. Development of portfolio of prints utilizing app! 05. 
theme and the exposure and development times established in 
Prerequisite: Art 181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Labora 
$54. (Fall and spring) nasi 
208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and SteP ite 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequis v 
Art 181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. 


tory fees 


and spring) Mille 

209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) z dog? 

224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) o tio? 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Explore 

of mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) smit 


225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan, ind* 
On Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style throu 
NE pendent exploration. Laboratory fee, $57. (Spring) dog 
j 226 Architectural Ceramics (3) 07 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for indoor 
d outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. 
Tt fee, $57. (Spring) Gate 
h 231-32 Design III (3—3) m $i 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional 
per semester. (Academic year) Gat 
234 Design IV: Jewelry Design (3) d 
Theory and fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, amd 
approach, and lost-wax casting. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall and $P' Tol 
235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) ð 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen 
print, and batik. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 
248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) ned und 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualifi uitati” 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in const sedit 
with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeate » 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) costi" 
249 Theory of Design (3) ipli 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disc au 
Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism. Gues 
on issues in contemporary art. Open to all M.F.A. candidates and to 
with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. "m. 


design. Laboratory 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Dra a 
Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$54; Painting—none; Photog?! 
Visual Communication—$54; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36. 


251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal style 
and direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches 
encouraged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, 
$57. (Fall and spring) 

252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and direction 
and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged. 
Research in clays and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and 
Spring) 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan 

Study in the multiple production process from model making to finished 

uplicate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects of 
model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; 

Production methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, 

Jggering, and jollying. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 


254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Staff 
255 Laboratory fee, $21. 
-56 puntmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
i 


ization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward development of 
i personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143—44. Laboratory fee, $21 
257.5 Der semester. (Academic year) 

738 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including composite process- 
es, light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and practical 

250 problems of color prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from stones 
and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. 

phasis on mastering the lithographic process and developing a personal 
Statement and style. Laboratory fee, $36. 
tmaking: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood engraving, 
ia: —€ composite techniques, and mixed media in monochrome and 
or. ratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
265-66 Painting ry (3-3) — Woodward 
ternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent prob- 
ems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, $39 per 
267-68 er (Academic year) 
Mividual Problems in Photography (3-3) Stephanic 
'mited to M F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prerequisite: 
€rmission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. May be 
275 p.neated for credit. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester. ^ (Academic year) 
ainting V (3) Woodward 
Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Mate- 
277 ^ and model fee, $39. 
P vanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Ads Design and Illustration (3) 
dig ced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
278 Ad ers, Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
vanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Adv. Solving and Applied Design (3) 
diff anced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
279-80 Sd Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
Ad IV (3-3) Gates 
vanced Study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite: 
ission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Academic year) 
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281 Sculpture V (3) cu: 
Emphasis on individual sculptural conce equis 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) suf 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen . 


pts and materials. Prer 


(Fall and spring) 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professor D.E. Silber 
Adjunct Professor E. Ulman (Coordinator of Training) 
Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 
Assistant Professor K.J. Williams (Program Director) 
Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, P.A. Ravenscroft, A.J. DiMaria, B. sobol y, 
; Clinical Instructors D.K. Conger, B.K. Mandel, N.J. Schoebel, K.M. Jensch, B. h p 
DN N.J. Miller, J.C. Ramsay, E.S. Kramer, M.M. Eife, S. Geller, J.P. Torrenzano, T. Trip 
Pad Lecturers A. Corson, P. Howie n 
Was Master of Arts in the field of art therapy- Prerequisite: à bachelor's degree, evident y 
significant training and/or experience in art, including painting, drawing, and wy 
modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, including perso 
theory, abnormal psychology, and child psychology. and 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Ane 
Sciences and successful completion of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. At got 
21 credit hours must be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 203, 205-6 oF 2 
208, and 283-84. 
Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, 


child art therapy? 


LIN DUM. research. : 
None al Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program a , 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A in the field of art t m 


The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. ApP rool 
for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made to the Graduate OY ihe 
f Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third year; for admission oi 
x graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained prior to the st esi? 
A fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M.A. program in art therapy is not cho 
B or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A. degree in the undergraduate eld 
may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appropriate courses during M 
year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is obtained, the P^ adf 
be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the programa i 
during the summer following the award of the bachelor's degree and the fo 


academic year would normally complete the M.A. degree requirements. 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: joe 
TONS 1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian Co 
f Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. d for Y 
pest 2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology an 
"im i S B et. 
M.A. in art therapy must be met us 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) on of 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discuss! adi” 
signed readings, field work. Survey covering range of art therapy Fy, 
personality assessment and treatment approaches, historical deve 
main theoretical trends. Open only to art therapy degree candidates: U 

202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine d 
working and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor an 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Dra 
Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$54; Painting—none; Photogr? 
Visual Communication—$54; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36. 


ART THERAPY 225 


Practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned 
reading. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of 
Instructor. (Spring) 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical exam- 
ples. Students experiment with numerous techniques through the use of art 
materials. Open only to art therapy degree candidates. (Fall) 

204 Psychodynamic Processes in Therapy (3) Kramer, Ulman 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms of defense; 
sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturation and regres- 

2 sion applied to work with children, adults, families, and groups. (Spring) 
05-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Howie, Ravenscroft 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniques 
or evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to 
Conduct and observe family art evaluations. Enrollment is limited to 12. 

Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy degree candidates only. 

(Fall and spring) 

07 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Maiorana 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved in art as 
erapy with children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic developmental 
ges, methods of child art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic 
guidance of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with 


208 Permission of instructor. ^ (Fall) 
Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) Corson 
: cá; and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in education- 
al an 


Clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques appropriate to 
is population. Class discussion of readings on adolescent development. 
Terequisite:. ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instruc- 
211 ^ (Spring) 
urvey of Art Therapy (3) DiMaria 
Se of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, range 
OF practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio 
Work. Not intended for art therapy degree candidates. Open to advanced 
218 andergraduates with permission of instructor. (Fall) 
` minar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
ntroduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
Psychoanalytic, ego centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Origi- 
sources surveyed. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211, or permission 
220 of instructor, 
of Art Therapy (6) Maiorana, Williams 
Exploration of the treatment process. Students discuss literature from art 
erapy and related fields and rehearse fundamental ways of being an art 
erapist ugh videotaped role playing. Designed to increase students’ 
ability to evaluate their own therapeutic effectiveness. Prerequisites: ArTh 
275 G 1, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. (Spring) 


toup Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Experience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered group; 
tequired readin 


8; theory of group process. Open to art therapy master's degree 

283. 84 Pandidates and others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 
Mecum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
citum of 300 hours field work per semester connected with service to 
ents. On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision from the 
erapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open only to art therapy 

285 E candidates. 

Indi ial Jects in Art Therapy (arr.) Staff 
lvidual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library research 
undertaken, as well as the development of new procedures. Details to 
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ated for credit with advisors 


be worked out with each student. May be repe i 
(Fall and spring) stall 


approval. Open only to degree candidates. 
289 Special Topics in Art Therapy (3) ip 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developments v. 
the field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open to 
therapy degree candidates and others with permission of instructor. stall 
290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) fou! 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
weekend workshops during the semester. Emphasis on the elucidation 
concepts of treatment through lectures, discussion, and participation. 
(Fall) suf 


298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


ant . ud) 
I See the School of Government and Business Administration for the program of st 


leading to the degree of Master of Association Management. 


aol 


270 The Association: Roles, Influence (3) t 
Introduction to the Association Management Program; developmen iei 
nature of interest representation; its history; varieties of associations 8n (Fa! 
roles and functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics- 
: and spring) sul 

SES) 271 Marketing Management for Associations (3) ky- 
Market analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing w 
promotional decision making are presented, with particular apP ich ob 
associations. Topics include membership recruitment; fees, dues, an persh? 
monetary issues; physical location of the association; staff-mem 
contacts; promotion of association goals. (Fall) 

X 272 Communications and Media Relationships 

lS for Associations (3) 

Primarily for students in association management. The nature of the Cu 
nication process, including both interpersonal and organization@ co thor 
cation. Problems and approaches; barriers to good communication. ^. vl 
of improving organizational communication. The media and 
approaches to media relationships. (Spring) stil 

273 Association Law and Lobbying (3) "m. 
The role of the association in the political process, including thé ji 
within which interests are represented before Congress and the & Jat” 
branch. Interest groups and their ideas and techniques. Rules an 


NOTAS governing lobbying activities. (Fall) piv 
Ray iM 274 Marketing Strategy for Associations (3) valve polit 
Analysis of complex marketing problems of associations that inve isilt » 


and operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy. Prerequ 
271. (Summer) | 
275 Survey of Information Systems and Data Processing 
for Associations (3) , 
Introduction to the concepts of information systems as employed p o 
tions. Data-base management systems, telecommunications system 
business computers. (Spring) 
276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) 
Integrative approach to organizational and management iati 
and practices, with particular attention to the problems of associe g d” 
similar types of organizations. Functions, roles, and responsibilit y 
association manager. (Spring) f 
277 Financial Management for Associations (3) ap? 
An overview of basic accounting principles and practices 45 ee 
associations, with attention to the economics of association mà i 


concepts ons , 


financial planning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, bonds, 

debt, government funds. (Fall) 

279 Current Issues in Association Management (3) Keane 
A review of elements of association management, with attention to the 
number and variety of associations and their responsibilities in present-day 
Society. Particular attention is given to the problems associations face now 
and will face in the future. A capstone seminar providing a review and 
synthesis of the Association Management Program. (Fall and spring) 


ASTRONOMY 


See Physics, 
BI 


"IOCHEMISTRY. GR ADUATE PROGRAMS 


Aclessors J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar 
late Professors T, Moody, J.Y. Vanderhoek, R.S. Schulof, G. Fiskum 


" Master of Science in the field of biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. The 


^ ` must have included the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 


11 129 uate program 
Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. 


San 1: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Ces, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 229, 299—300; Chem 251. The remaining 
Student, sie be selected from Bioc 231, 232, 240, 250, 260, 270, 280. It is expected that 
will complete all of the required work in approximately two years. 
stated uso Philosophy in the field of biochemistry—Required: the general requirements 
Research & the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
nology i fields: endocrinology—thymosins, steroid hormones, prostaglandins; immu- 
fa acide unochemistry, gene transfer; lipid chemistry and metabolism—essential 
Toid 8, lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, atherosclerosis, ste- 
: endorphi 18; nutrition—dietary fiber, dietary fat, trace minerals; neurochemistry— 
Cat lins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bombesin; bioenergetics—mitochondria, 
221-27 ee tumor cell metabolism, ischemia. 
General Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and Staff 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
lomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
223 prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 
ysical Biochemistry (3) Vanderhoek 
i cover basic laboratory techniques used in contemporary biochem- 
225-26 Ed ànd molecular biological research. (Fall) 
duction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum and Staff 
tation through research projects in laboratory units within the Biochemis- 
Department to provide individualized in-depth training in the methods 
n instrumentation used. Limited to students in the Department of Biochem- 
227 "nu Staduate program. (Academic year) 
C Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vanderhoek 
ae literature in biochemistry. Limited to students in the Department of 
bien graduate program. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


istry of Enzymes (2) n- sace 
Content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mecha- 
— active site, isozymes, regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: 
230 °C 201 or 221. (Spring) 


Di t Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 
pe. ted readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for credit. 
* 

Mei ts 


and Health aron cis Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
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Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bio 


229. 
231 Bioenergetics (2) Fiskum 
Content includes biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction pro 
cesses, oxidative phosphorylation, photosynthesis, and chemiosmotic ene 
coupling. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 or 201 (Fall) 
232 Protein Chemistry (2) 
Content includes the theory and methods of prot 
function relationship of proteins and other spec ial topics. Prer 
201 or 221 (Fall) EC 
235 Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) Fisk 
Directed readings in various areas of bioenergetics. May be repeated ite 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequis™ 
Bioc 231. 
240 Nutrition (2) Walker and suf 
Content includes discussion of RD 
als, diets, and other special topics. P 
(Spring) sul 
241 Current Topics in Nutrition (1 or 2) Walker and 1 
Directed readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated for iste: 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prereq? 
Bioc 240. 
250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) s 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic materia pe 
' scriptional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gen all) 
sion, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. d 
251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar ane jt 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for site 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequ 


Steers* and Schechter 
ein chemistry, the struct! 
equisite: D! 


A, nitrogen balance, vitamins an 
rerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 


Kumar and S 


: Bioc 250. 48 
252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar am 
Selected Diseases (2) Th 
Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected disease by 
Teale format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of mat 
M students. (Spring) Meri! 
We 256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or2) .. log! " 
aM Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular 10 isi 
MINE understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prered | 
m | Bioc 250. (Spring) mo 
hd 260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) vander 
tik Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, me 
and receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) sl 


261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area of lipid bioche 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry: 
Bioc 260. ci 
262 Lipoproteins (2) y! 
Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in F 
dyslipoproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) oat 
264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) : oli?! 
Topics cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphin 
inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal sphingo ip! 


ted © 
mistry. May be repe jit 


pss 
igi I ST M 
j * Edward Steers, Jr., is Professorial Lecturer in Bioc hemistry in the G.W.U School of 
and Health Sciences. e 
+ Alan Neil Schechter is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U: 


Medicine and Health Sciences 
Peter Harvey Fishman is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


wu. ; 


lism, membrane receptors for hormones and toxins, and other special topics. 

Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) 

270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology 
of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellular 
level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein and Staff 

Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequi- 
site: Bioc 270. 

280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody and Staff 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; intra- and 
interneuronal communication mechanisms; biochemistry of various brain 
Pei octions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 

all) 

81 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enrollment 

} limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 280. 

arch in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
articipation in a project under investigation in the department or one in a 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 


Naylor* and Staff 


iffers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 
299-300 is Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
399 tion, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


OLOGICAL SCIENCES 
then 30 so  — — B 


Adju rs $.0, Schiff (Chair), D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer 
wo fessor L.S. Kornicker, C.G. McWright 
Associate p l^cturers W.A. Shropshire, Jr., H. Hoffman, R.P. Eckerlin 
a Donau ors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, 
Assistant professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, D. Goldman 
Adjunct 4,7°850r8 E.F. Wells, K M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb, H.B. Wagner 
Assistant arn Professor K.B. Hellman 
Bach fessoria] Lecturer L.D. Killos 
( elor 


department f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology 
1. The al)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

(Students uy requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Wlisfyino mould Consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 

human © requirement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 

2. paties.) 


uisite Cours Bi « 
es—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 
Bache or eq 


Miremont ie with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—In addition to the general 


above, the following must be taken: 
RUIT 
Medicine Naylor 


is Associate Research Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
and Health Sciences. ~ 9i 
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1. Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses 8f 
strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; two years of French, German, 
Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) d 

2. (a) Required courses for the major in biology—A minimum of 24 semester how 
second-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in biology, 6 in botany; 9 
6 in zoology. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, students may take either BiSc1 
or 137 but not both. d 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 24 semester hours 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in botany, and no more 
one zoology course may be included. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, stu 
may take either BiSc 133 or 137 but not both. 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 24 semester hoc 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, and no 
than one botany course may be included. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology -The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: d 

1. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54 
Chem 50; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 semester hours of either mathematics or statistics 
requirement cannot be satisfied by waiver). Two years of French, German, or Russia? 
strongly recommended but not required. d 

2. (a) Required courses for a major in biology—A minimum of 30 semester hours 4 
second-group courses, which should include at least 7 hours in biology, 7 in botany is 
7 in zoology. In fullfillment of the botany requirements, students may take either 
133 or 137 but not both. 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 30 semester hour 
second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in botany, and no mort 
two zoology courses may be included. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, stu 
may take either BiSc 133 or 137 but not both. us 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 30 semester ho 
second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in zoology, an no 
than two botany courses may be included. i ps” 

Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under Regulate ig! 
order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student must main 3 
cumulative 3.5 quality-point index in biological science courses and at !& 
cumulative overall quality-point index. 


ncludo” 


Minor in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* which must ! 
least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology. p 
Minor in botany—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 hours 
be in botany. urs 

Minor in zoology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 ho 
be in zoology. " 
elo! 


Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology Prerequisite: 8 
degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent o! 
(1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology: (2 do 
field —an undergraduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an un vy 
major in zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must have ince gh 
following courses, or equivalent: Chem 151—52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31; PHY gi 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School © od 
Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of appro 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the permission ys 
department, a student may elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester 
approved course work without a thesis. j 
bio 


} 
o 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the 
sciences, see Museum Studies. of 


* BiSc 171 through 176 do not count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-8 
requirements 
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Doctor of Philoso 
uirements state 
Completion of a Pr 


phy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required: the general 
d under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfactory 
eliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least three 
I of biology. The program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation 
M an advisory committee appointed for each candidate. 
in ajor Research Areas: ecology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, genetics, cell 
k molecular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 
Ysiology, marine and freshwater biology. 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 
bin gchelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 


Edun, Interested students should contact the Office of the Dean of the School of 
Cation and Human Development. 


Departmental prerequisite: 


Brou t BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all second- 
P Courses in biology, botany, and zoology, except by permission of the instructor. 

BIOLOGY 

First Group 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell biology; 
Structure and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: 
'uman anatomy and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to 
11-12 BiSc 4; BiSc 3. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 
Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Hufford, Lipscomb 
“ecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of principles of 
inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. BiSc 12: General 
Survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, including morphology, physi- 
ology, embryology, ecology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. 
®signed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and related 


Sciences, Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


Schiff 


103 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
ure (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended field 
trips, Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and 
9 ogical factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean 
oo Nem ecosystems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $40. 
ing 

107 Field Biology (4) Merchant 
leld Study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territoriality, 
energy balance time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, and effects of 
N °duction of alien species on flora and fauna of Great Smoky Mountains 

108 ational Park. (Summer, odd years) 
S € Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
inthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, specia- 
vi n, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an over- 
tal of ~ course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of 
11 : "all) 
: {ntroductory Microbiology (4) Staff 
mr ure (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
netic Bànisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phyloge- 
ü E rm ationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year of 

112 Aq mistry, Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 
vanced Microbiology (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). In-depth study of the biology of 


231 


113 Protistology (4) Hufford, Lips 


122 Cell Biology (3) 


124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 


127 Genetics (3) 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) 


140 General Ecology (4) 


144 Aquatic Ecology (4) 


150 Physiological Ecology (3) 


167 Radiation Biology (3) 


169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) 
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selected bacteria. Laboratory will emphasize the isolation of organisms from 
nature. Prerequisite: BiSc 111. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even you, 
ur 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, e 
tion, morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both phot 
thetic and heterotrophic protists. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even Staf 


Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular org9 
elles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Fall) dso 
123 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donal ad 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants: i 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyn ami” 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic ch 


try. (Spring) Donalds?? 


Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bons 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 123. 


tory fee, $40. (Spring) Johns"? 
d 


Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission, 
genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes n: tec 
ics, gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genet 
nology. Fall and sprin 

gy ( pring) johns 


hag? 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda un 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Laboratory ee, 


(Fall and spring) johns” 


Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biol 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) esc 
Manos 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the wans 
of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy peci 
and their relationship to the structure and function of population, § 
communities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 


ju 

od to 175. 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 21 pal! 
systems with special references to physiochemical properties, v 

tats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, odd years was? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Study of phy pé 


adaptations of animals and plants to the abiotic and biotic en years) ; 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 141. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall, even s 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radi 

cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommene"" 

ogy and chemistry or physics. (Fall) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowle vi 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, ce M 

biological factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, ms 9^. 

through ecological field work in characteristic tropical ecosyste o9 

island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory investigations fee: 

physiology. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 163. Laboratory at 

(Summer, even years) 


Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components e f 
ate-boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and U the 

coastal resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems 8 rd 
coast and associated laboratory work, supplemented by lectu 
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Sion. Application of ecological and oceanographic research techniques to 
polluted as well as relatively unspoiled sites. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 
140. Laboratory fee, $65. (Summer, odd years) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in biological science 
Courses. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 

rescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 

Scribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) 

175 Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, Lipscomb 

Evolutionary Biology (2) 
scribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

(Fall and spring) 

pendent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merchant 

"scribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 

Written Teport and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

A (Fall and spring) 

uman Nutrition ( 3) Staff 
requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 

* composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social 
and economic aspects of nutrition. (Spring) 


oe Bioenergetics (3 or 4) Merchant 
tudy of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in 
Vior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions. Students 
enrolling for 4 credits will devote one additional class meeting per week to an 
Dvestigation of the nature and methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 

209 Senuission of the instructor. (Fall, odd years) 
Cur Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
urrent Problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, bio- 


108 mePhy, and topics of special interest to participants. Prerequisite: BiSc 


210 equivalent. (Fall) 
fethods 9f Study of Evolution (4) 
Tmerly Principles of Systematics) 
(3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Review of selected topics of 
Phyl n interest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phenetic and 
of etic Systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical methods 
equiva" evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or 
229 omg (Fall, even years) 
Co * Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
cell bi Content changes each session, alternating between selected topics in 
Tequi chemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Pre- 
227 Site: BiSc 122 or 123 or 135 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Review . Genetics (3) Johnson 
topics. ^s selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literature; 
Credit 9! Special interest to participants encouraged. May be repeated for 
: Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equivalent. ^ (Fall, odd years) 


Lipscomb 


At lim 


bacteria, mutagenesis of cloned genes, and other techniques. re ing i 
BiSc 111 or 122 or 127 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spr 
years) s 
295 Research (arr.) "m 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) sj 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group (Applicable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology) sl 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
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228 Population Genetics (3) kr au jose i 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in pop 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genea 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 122 or 123 or equivalent. (Fall, even ae 

229 Cytogenetics (3) mir 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the trans 
sion of genes from one generation to the next through reproduction ano ^ 
influence of cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution. Prered 
site: BiSc 122 or 123 and 127 or equivalent. (Fall) suf 

230 Human Genetics (3) "m" 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human beg 
emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 1 
equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strom?” 
recommended. (Spring) ! 

243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Mer 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publica rint 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (SP 
even years) prow! 

248 Analysis of Development (3) holof 
Survey of current research in selected topics in experimental morp "T 
biochemical development, and developmental endocrinology. Emp me 
the principles and problems of pattern formation in animals. Prerequ 
BiSc 145 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) prow? 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) neti 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the endocrinological, 887; 
and biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one = ind) 
developmental biology or cell biology. May be repeated for credit. Cris 

272 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) ; -roscol 
Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron mic 
including specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of ultrastru 
observations. Laboratory fee, $65. (Spring) sti! 

273 DNA Replication (3) tic 
A study of the enzymology of DNA replication in viral, prokary® ‘ond 
eukaryotic model systems; positive and negative control theories ! 
replication and the biochemical and genetic evidence supporti 
theories. Prerequisite: BiSc 111, 122, or 123. (Spring, even years) oi 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) tic 
The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryo jq 
eukaryotic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA tec 


Prerequisite: BiSc 127. (Fall, even years) 
275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) : manip 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic Pno" 


tion: isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transfo uisi 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 235 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) m 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


BOTANY 
Second Group 


105 Field Botany (4) Wells 
sture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies 


on local flora. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall; may be repeated for credit during 
the summer) 
109 Developmenta] Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 


monstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 


tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, odd 
years) 


110 Plant Diversity (4) logy 


monstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology 


and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $20. 
(Spring, odd years) 


125 Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
ture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary devel- 
ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, 
0. (Spring) 

126 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 
ield trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 
P'ants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland, 
quginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recogni- 
i 


on of dominant species in native habitats. Weekend trips required. Labora- 
tory fee, $40. (Summer) 


Plant Physiology (4) Donaldson 
Cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with 

emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequisite: 

(F "3 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Laboratory fee, $40. 
ail) 


141 Plant Ecology (4) Wagner 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 


op 


135 


Communities. populations, and individuals. Several Saturday and weekend 
field trips required. Laboratory fee, $40. ^ (Fall) 

Group 

221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 


losystematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and methodology 
c emotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, population genetics, and 
EN studies of speciation, evolution, and classification. Prerequisite: BiSc 
Or 108 or 125 or 127. (Spring, even years) 
2 
" Seminar : Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
mreviow of current literature regarding selected aspects of algal systematics, 
9rpholo, hysiology cology. (Fall, even years) 
2 BY, physiology, or ecology 
39 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 
© Systematics, morphology, physiology, and ecology of freshwater diatoms. 
is d and laboratory studies emphasize familiarity with local taxa. Laboratory 
» 940, (Fall, odd years) 
242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) a. , Wells 
ecol selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and itl plant 
99. 300 Ology. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 141. (Spring, years 
Thesis m (3-3) Staff 


ZOOLOGY 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) , Knowle 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) General survey of invert 
animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology: 
evolutionary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) io 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) ; hol 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Evolution and comparative morp 
ogy of chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) ir 

120 Animal Behavior (3) hasizint 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emp 
behavioral ecology and sociobiology (Spring) Merchat! 

143 Animal Ecology (4) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Applic 
principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal po 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring, even years) prow 

145 Principles of Development (4) jal! 
Ere (2 hours), E (4 hours). Development of animals, espe? T 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos Principles are ! tof 
by modern experimental studies of developmental problems. l 
analysis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig: 
fee, $40. (Fall) prow 

146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) -r biologi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular x 
development through examination of the literature and comp ajvo 
laboratory experiments. Laboratory exercises involve mic romanipy " pi 
biochemical operations on embryos fertilized in the lab Prerequi incl 
145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Re ommended: a coU 
biology. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) pur? 

148 Histology (4) A $ 
Lec rure (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to mit roscopicti d 
my of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelati | 
structure and function. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) i? 

153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) . 2 ali, 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Study of the gross a phas 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the ne 


rvous system; € ‘ 
mammals. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) poke 
155 Parasitology (4) imal pan " 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to an 
ogy; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropoes- 
fee, $40. (Fall) 

157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) 


basic uet 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study E e , 
of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, anc t regi tio? 
en 


hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurr 
Chem 151-52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) j 
163 Human Physiology (3) pet 
Introduction to the function of organ systems O " 
site: Chem 11-12 (Fall) à 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 4 "m 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis 0! íi 
~ juisite o 


f the human body: 


tal study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans Prerec 
registration: BiSc 163. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 
165 Advanced Human Physiology (4) elected 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of *pisc 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases Prerequisite: 
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164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151—52 or 
50. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 

166 Ornithology (4) Wagner 
An introduction to the study of birds from an ecological perspective. Includes 
visits to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution's Museum 
of Natural History and National Zoological Park, several short field trips, two 
full-day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip 


for owls. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring, even years) 
Third Group 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 


Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. May be 
Tepeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. ^ (Fall) 

211 Symbiosis and Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolution of 
Parasites and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of life cycles, and topics 
Of special interest to participants, (Spring, odd years) 

212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 

view of selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuroendocrine 
regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Prereq- 
uisite: BiSc 165 or equivalent. (Spring) 3 
Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study 4 current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeated 
Or credit with inst "s permission. Spring, even years) 
256 Fish Physiology ree p (Spring Packer 
Survey of major organ systems and homeostatic mechanisms of fishes with 
emphasis on teleosts, Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or equivalent. (Spring, 

26 years) 

s Comparative Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse environ- 


equi. Pnphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: BiSc 165 or 

2 “valent. (Fall) 

"9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall ang Spring) 


BUSINESs 
M ADMINISTRATION 
Gp 9^5 R.B, Easti 


P. Laut D, H.R. Page (Emeritus), F. Amling, G. Black, P.D. Grub, N.M. Loeser, 
orf "i A El-Ansary (Chair), B. Burdetsky, S.F. Divita, R. Eldridge, R.F. Dyer, W.C. 
Prysiting si Sherman, W.J. Winstead (Visiting), F. Ghadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 
*880rj 
JH, Josep otters S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson, A. Hammad, D.L. Edgell, N. Bruck, 
ia 
ML, Lie, fessors R.L. Holland, H.J. Davis, J.M. Sachlis, P.B. Malone HI, D.J. Lenn, 
Bamhill, xy G times, L.M. Maddox, J.B. Thurman, J.H. Perry, A. Anckonie IIl, T.M. 
‘Ociate Prof Cohen, J.A R. Guertin (Visiting), F. Robles, M.S. Katzman 
Gould Dp V tial Lecturers T.J. Maronick, M.J. Moran, T.J. Curry, D.M. Devany, R.J. 
Assistant be: Laufenberg 
ander fessors D.R. Kane, P.S. Peyser, W. Margrabe, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., EJ. 
Cook GK, Swensen, R.M. Eldridge (Visiting), T.E. McCue, D.B. Smith, D. Smith 
t p > - 
JM eSsorial Lecturers W.N, LaForge, M. Regalia, G.I. Friend, B. Madigan, T.F. 
j turers A Goldstein 
“Sillis, M.B. Humber, M.A. Oyhenart, B.L. Sudweeks 


the . 
Nai aden of Government and Business Administration for programs of study in 

Of Busing ation leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, 
bis. ministration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


First Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Katzman, Thurman, Smith Of 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contributi 
the individual and society; careers in business (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 The Business Environment (3) Lenn, Englandi 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and po! 
influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in 
B.B.A. program. (Fall and spring) 

104 CGunserdal Law (3) shepherd: Kat 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in comm ad 
activity; contracts, sales, bailments, agency, negotiable instruments, 
personal property, bankruptcy; other topics. Basic legal consideratio 
business decision making. (Fall and spring) palon? 

110 Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, we 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and mappe 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. (Fa 
spring) purdetsi 

115 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) fecti" 


, ov Gd : e 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs s studi” 
personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by cà Fall) 


drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 110. C arde 
117 Collective Bargaining (3) . d publi 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, an Jacti* 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration O 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 110. (Spring) Mc 
120 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Cohen», gini 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; WT 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, 57; Boot 
funds, capital budgeting, and cost of capital Prerequisite: Acct 51-9 
Math 51—52; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) ling coe? 
123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Ami E inci 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio managemen" ilf 
ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, - Ad 1n 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 
Laboratory fee. (Fall and spring) Meo 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) yi 
Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships. n 
financial management. Emphasis is placed upon cases for decision? opið v 
long-term assets, financing, dividend policy, and other speci® 


Handorf, Barnhill 


finance. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Fall and spring) pe, C^. 
130 Working Capital Management (3) Man , 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. d 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practice ring) 
ed within the working capital area. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (f Tui 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) isal mer 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisa» "t. 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage 
institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall) Qi 
133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) N^ 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterpr 
135 Capital Formation (3) my: poles 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise econo in 
business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital ot 
tions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary P9 
uisite: BAd 120. (Spring) 
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140 Basic Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Swensen, Maddox, Smith 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analysis, 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, 
and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 1—2, Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 

142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Swensen, Smith 
An examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing 
the behavior of consumers. Topics include models of buyer behavior, 
consumption patterns, market segmentation research, attitude formation and 
change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations, and store choice decisions. 
Marketing management and public policy implications of consumer research 

^ studies are stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 

Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Swensen 

Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem definition, 
data collection, market survey and experimental design, data analysis and 
presentation. Special topics: questionnaire construction and data analysis 
With statistical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58. 

a (Fall and spring) 

48 Advertising (3) Maddox, Dyer 
lanning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, mes- 
Sage appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness. 
urrent criticism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major 
ns communication tools, including personal selling and sales promo- 

14 Adv, Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142. (Fall and spring) 

A vanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Maddox 

ition of the principles of marketing and advertising to a real-world 

Mid in the development of an advertising campaign. Students work in an 

iat e agency atmosphere to perform such tasks as situation analysis, 

in the segmentation, marketing research, media selection, and copywriting 

e Preparation of the advertising campaign. The culmination is the 

em of the campaign at a national competition sponsored by the 

iitted: Advertising Federation. Five students from the class will be 

instructor" c. BAd 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of 
: Spring 

Deesmanship and Sales Management (3) ps Divita 

of ae of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types 

ipse Situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and 
control ue quotes territories, performance standards, and analysis and 

Retai istribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 

Management (3) El-Ansary 
of retailing management and strategy covering the current environ- 
sign ing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and 

ecutive cn6otY management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry 
Ad 140 and student presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite: 

159 Marketin (Fall) 
A o Strategic Planning (3) . .  El-Ansary, Liebrenz 
Covered E seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of material 
cial NL Devious marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, finan- 
Uisite: BAd 1 of marketing management, and comprehensive cases. Prereq- 
ourse 140, 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field 

160 Introd, (Fall and spring) 

iab cue " International Business (3) Robles 

i usin Tal, Political, legal, and technological environment of multina- 

ace, n. emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation in- 

Successtu] burnology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for 

documentatin neS operations, including export and import procedures, 

international w and legal requirements; physical movement of goods in 
usiness, (Fall and spring) 


150 


152 


A Study 
ment of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


166 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Robles 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing op 
nities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promo o6 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environme 


Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) rub 
168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) G 
Patterns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selecte 


regional analyses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: BAd 160, 166. 


(Fall and spring) nie 

171 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Ancko 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence m 
corporate financial management of international operations. Prerequisi 
BAd 120. (Fall and spring) 

173 International Banking (3) 

Theory and practice of international banking; analy 
commercial and investment banking from a management persp€ 
jects include current international monetary and financial environ gm 
money in capital markets, and topical problems of international banking 

a management perspective. Prerequisite: BAd 171. (Fall and spring idg 

175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) a 
International macro- and micro-issues of money, banking, and fina? 
Interrelationship, from a management perspective, of basic forces shat 
international and financial policy. Topics include international mone 
systems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the Internati? of 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, and development banking issue", si 
advanced undergraduate students with a background in international and 
ness finance. Prerequisite: BAd 171 or permission of instructor. Fa 
spring) 

180 Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Perry, she 
Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cycle r 
quirements planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identification per 
ification, and selection. Pricing, inventory, control systems, buying P 
purchase records. Policy and procedure development, ethic al questiona 


je 
Ghadar, Anckon 
sis of internatio 
ctive; $ 


nanagement j 


analyses. (Fall and spring) her 
181 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Perry; Son 


Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, progr ubl 
and budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent oi 
procurement, strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audi" 
ethical considerations. (Fall) hi 
182 Transportation Management (3) Perry: S odes d 
Transportation systems of the United States. Economic role, ™ poli 
transport, international perspectives, private and public financé» fag 
issues. Traffic management, carrier management. Regulatory change 
environmental and safety concerns. (Spring) per 
183 Logistics Management (3) ; aventi" 
Physical distribution and customer service management. Storage: in ate 
financial and information implications. International distribution- 
formulation for the logistics system. Case analyses. (Fall) she, 
184 Contract Management (3) joi 
The unique relationships created when independent organizations ajo 
by contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications: ro 
tion flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control problems: Pati” 
issues, financial relationships, changes, schedule adherence, n 


termination, and audit problems. (Spring) d 
188 Managing Production/Operations (3) Hola 
n. M& p 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing productio 


facilities, plant, and equipment. Illustrations selected from various iy 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite Math 51, 52; Stat 51 OF 


3 
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l BAd 110, 191. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. (Fall and 


spring) 

190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 

191 Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Smith Cook 


Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of the 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and spring) 
Small-Business Management (3) Holland 
Theory and practice of small-business management. Focus on effective 
management of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, 
nancial and administrative controls, evaluation of alternative business 
forms, and comparison of purchase of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new 
usiness start-ups. The role of small business in American society; historical 
perspective of entrepreneurship. Prerequisite: BAd 191. (Fall) 


192 


197 Strategy Formulation and Thurman, Katzman, Malone, Smith Cook 
Implementation (3) 
An integrative capstone course, covering the concept of strategy, tasks and 


Processes of strategy and policy formulation and implementation, and 
ramifications of aligning the functional and behavioral processes of the 
organization to facilitate accomplishment of the organization's mission and 
Objectives. The course develops the student's skills in conducting situation 
audits, diagnosing organizational problems, formulating and selecting strate- 
Bic alternatives, and recognizing problems inherent in strategy implementa- 
tion. Methodology includes case analyses, decision simulations, and lectures. 
estricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 
16 191, and 188. May be taken concurrently with BAd 188. (Fall and spring) 
9 Individual Research (arr.) 
Signed topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| Third Group 


201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Kane, Shepherd 
ts course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Contemporary social forces 
| acting on business management; business responsibility, ethics. The Ameri- 
Can legal System, federal regulation, constitutional and administrative law. 
(Fall nas and public policy. Emphasis on court decisions relating to business. 
< and spring) 
202 Business-Government Relations (3) Black, Lenn, Englander 
Economic, political, and philosophical foundations of the business—govern- 
ment relationship in theory and practice. Antitrust, public utility, and other 
regulation, consumer and environmental protection, conditions of employ- 
ment; effective business response—present status and future prospects. 
203 Fed euisite: BAd 201 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


eral Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
204 pam® as PAd 216. 
'Bulation of Business: Administrative Law (3) Kane 


Inciples of federal regulation of business through administrative bodies. 


tiv s of sources and limits of the powers and prerogatives of administra- 
e dies in adjudicative, executive, and rule-making functions. Theoretical 
e Practical aspects of regulations; other topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 

205 Busing lent. — (Fall) 
Suet Representation and Lobbying (3) . Joseph 
Y egies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing itself to 
eiaa ative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal 
™mment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


206 Applied Microeconomics (3) Black 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions affected bY 
the economic and general business environment. Demand, production, Com 
profits, investments, inventory, market structure. Prerequisite: Econ 217 an 
Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Spring) ck 

208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Bla 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short and long run; theory 8f. 
practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of business conditio 
analysis to business planning, management, and policy. Prerequisite: 

218 and Mgt 270 or equivalents (Fall) T 

209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Black, = 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representatives 
government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, or equivalent. 


(Spring) 

210 Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Loeser, Malon 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including abo 
management relations. (Fall and spring) "T 

211 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, Eastin, Ka 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
problems. (Spring) 

212 The Personnel Manager (3) Eastin, Malo 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, relation 
other executives, policy role, and relations with chief executive. Problems 
the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission 
instructor. (Summer) 

215 Leadership and Executive Development (3) ; wi 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated tive 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels: ex ig 
selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of ins 
(Fall and spring) 

217 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burde] 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the condu 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) gets 

218 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective be 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 217. (Spring) M 

220 Business Financial Management (3) Sachlis, Peyser: 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may m. 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and prac ju 
financial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, investing 42% 


planning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Accy 201, Econ 217, Mgt 218 2" 
or equivalents. (Fall and spring) moo" 
221 Financial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe, | ]onf 


Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts ^ ir 
and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. 
BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) orf Mor? 

222 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Hand oval! 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are d 
ed. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term tr eo 
interest rates. The role and management of financial institutions 1$ 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) i 

223 Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) Amlin (gl 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis 9 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio Ad ) 
ment; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: 
or 220. (Fall and spring) ; 

224 Financial A eset (a) Cohen, Barnhill rgo 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obta 
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l managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221. (Fall and spring) 
231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Indepen- 
dent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with empha- 
(P n theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: BAd 223. 
a 
232 Real Estate Finance (3) McCue, Seelig EU DN 
Investment in and financing of real estate from the points of view of the OM 
developer, investor, borrower, and lender. Emphasizes vocabulary and iden- ni 
tification of significant issues. Develops key analytical tools. Prerequisite: m 
BAd 220. (Spring) 7 
235 Futures Markets: Speculation and Hedging (3) Barnhill [ 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Computer assistance of large 
data bases. Alternative strategies for profitable speculative trading of futures "M 
Contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk-high return investment alterna- o m 
lives. The use of futures markets to manage risks caused by fluctuating "M 
> interest rates, exchange rates, or commodity prices. Prerequisite: Introductory D 
Courses in economics, statistics, computer usage, and financial management. h if 
(Fall and spring) D. 
239 Financial Theory (3) Peyser, Sachlis M 
n-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, including asset 
management, financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset 
Pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223. Offered every third semester. 
Marketing Dyer, Divita, El-Ansary, Liebrenz, By 
Management (3) Swensen, Smith E 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be ij 
used to Satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Emphasis on the marketing ra 
Process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product planning, } 
channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional decision making; develop- 
sein integrated marketing plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18. (Fall and 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz j 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analysis of E 
complex marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice. 
e relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business 
24 pocions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall and spring) 
uyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Swensen, Smith 
amination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision pro- 
cesses. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, family, 
, an Organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and potential 
applications for marketing in the public and private sector are illustrated with 


243 o Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall) Bí ^ 
T keting Research (3) Dyer, Swensen B. ! 
| e marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market E. 
| earch studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data analysis with a 
: tical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 218 and 270, or D 
| 246 ®duivalent, (Fall and spring) i 
| 8 of Services (3) Liebrenz 
(Former! 


y Product/Service Strategy) 

ls Bement of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 
Tvices. The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service 
ect decisions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services 
he law, and new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is 

248 Alhlighted. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Spring) 
Vertising and Sales Promotion (3) Dyer, Maddox 
ination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems perspective 
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supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes " 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communication 
marketing, behavioral concepts and communications research, message 

sign, economic and financial criteria, development of a promotion pro} 


Prerequisite: BAd 240, 242. (Spring) ;vilà 
} 250 Selling and Sales Management (3) Des 
The sales function from the viewpoints of the sales person and the ith 

| manager. The first part of the course will focus on the selling task, W 


attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling process, human behavior 


selling, account management and internal selling, negotiation an 

l selling aspects of sales work. The second part of the course will focus op 
| managerial issues associated with sales management, with attention, 
demand analysis and resource allocation, financial planning, quota se 
and control, motivation, coaching and incentives, sales administration: 
y analysis of sales performance. Prerequisite: BAd 240 (Spring) . nsa 
ac 253 Marketing Channels (3) EI-A pho 
SN Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial bier 
point. Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations requiring pla 


T organization, coordination, and control. These tasks require an unde iling 
retail! d 


to 


re) T R ing of the channel’s task environment, manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and physical distribution institutions. Focus on system performa 


n 
i a i ; ngtitution* 
management of interorganizational relationships among € hannel institu 


Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall) E cillis 
3 257 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita, 1 
TNA Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting ™ " 
IS ing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, health s 
NEM consumer information systems, informal and formal redress mech ints 
RARR i business responsibilities. Government, business, and advocate ve 
n TU B. presented. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of instructor. (Fa 


259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, EAT 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and oper? 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: dj 
pletion of at least three Second-Level marketing courses OF permis! 
instructor. (Spring) cr 

261 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Ghada^ si 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations 8$ I on” 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies» " tbe 


ships to other nations; national and international controls; future 
multinational corporation. (Fall and spring) Ad pase! 
262 Seminar: International Trade (3) Eldridg “ts 0 


à Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instrum i 
h institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatme 
trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 
| Tn 263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) gud 
ES mA Legal environment of international and multinational business Prato 
i | legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, in 4 sprite 
arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interes! (Fall an es 
ES 266 International Marketing (3) Lauter ot) 
JOUER Organizational structures. Analvsis of international markets. Mt gibt” 
PARM Si strategies and product policies. Special issues Channels © *d 5 i 
RUM promotional and price policies. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall an jn" 
$ ; 267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) eri cs 
sh Discussion of the political, economic, legal, and soc ial charac uss 
S Europe, Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Afric, d 
n I Eastern Europe, and China, as they affect the marketing of goods 
fi mr in these regions. Identification of appropriate market-entry stra 
h^ 2 i discussion of selected case histories. Prerequisite: BAd 266. 
NM RR spring) xd 
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271 International Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the evolving 
international payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. 
(Fall and spring) 

273 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Ghadar 
International financial intermediation and international banking. Function- 
ing of international financial markets, public policy issues in international 
banking, regulation of multicountry banking institutions, and the effect of 
international banks on national monetary policies. Prerequisite: BAd 271. 
(Fall and spring) 

275 External Development Financing (3) Ghadar, Park 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation and the 
"inancing of payment imbalances through external sources. Institutions and 
instruments for financing national development. Emphasis on planning as 
affected by energy policies, inflation, recession, changes in the international 
monetary system, and revised attitudes among developed countries regarding 
bilateral and multilateral assistance. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

minar: International Financial Markets (3) Park 
eory and practice of international financial markets. Operation and struc- 
ture of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operations, Eurodollar 
CDs, and floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency market and 
the role of other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate note 
markets as well as major foreign bond markets. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or 

227 E (Fall and spring) 
nternational Portfolio Selection and Management (3) Anckonie 

eoretical knowledge and practical skills necessary for the efficient manage- 

ment of international financial asset portfolios. Numeraire currency, ex- 

Change rates, international taxation, international portfolio optimization, 

‘ternational financial assets and markets, performance measures and appli- 

Cations. Emphasis on computer-based analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; 
278 id 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 223, 240. (Spring) 

ernational Business Negotiations (3) Ghadar 

Is Course focuses on the essential characteristics of International Business 

egotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the process and changes in 

^ at process over time. Formulation of concepts and preliminary frameworks 

l assist in understanding IBN; development of systematic approaches to 

he ning for and conducting IBN. The course assists in developing skills of 

a Participants in the art of IBN while integrating other functional and 

€rnational aspects in the broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: 
d261. (Fall and spring) 


2 , 
80 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


Indus Page, Perry, Sherman 


trial Purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
"ganization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
as pirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. Same 
Ad 280. (Fall and spring) 
il ment and Contracting (3) Perry, Sherman 
m es and Concepts essential to effecting large procurement programs. 
on f a sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions. Emphasis 
tal ee government policy with comparison of buying at other governmen- 
282 tig s and the private sector. Same as PAd 281. (Fall and spring) 
urveija et Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
progres ance and management of contract performance. Measurement of 
fus and Specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotia- 
atory a adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regu- 
283 Pricin nd policy concerns. Same as PAd 282. (Spring) 
9 and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Co Objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, and 
ing of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and risk; 


281 


245 
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cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work requie" 
ments; techniques of negotiation. Same as PAd 283. (Fall) 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherma? 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational relation 
ships. Design, establishment, and execution of project management plans an 
procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public- and private-sí 
contractual or assistance activities. Same as PAd 285. (Fall and spr! 

286 Physical Distribution Management (3) Perry, Shem 
Transportation and communications services management, including opt 
zation of cost and service in terms of full coordination of demand and SUP 
patterns. Alternatives available to the physical distribution manager, 8 » 
the economic characteristics, competitive € onditions, and regulatory env A 
ment of the several transportation modes Model location theory and dis qn 
tion network planning and design. Prerequisite Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 
Econ 217-18, BAd 201, 220, 240. (Fall) 

287 Production and Inventory Control Systems (3) 
Inventory and production control concepts, te 
effective integration with basic finance, marketing, 
tives. Forecasting methods, material requirements pl 
bution requirements planning techniques, and classic 
tory models. Mechanized inventory-production control systems are € 
ined to highlight design issues in systems development and exec 
Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 
240. (Spring) pert? 

288 Operations and Logistics Management (3) i gan 
Management of work in production, commerc ial, service, and public o and 
zations. Analytical tools for planning and establishing operating syste 
for their operation, control, and modification. Examination of P stem 
products, services, equipment, and facilities. Relationships of human p 
and operating systems. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 2 
BAd 201, 220, 240. (Fall) perf 

289 Strategy Development in Manufacturing 


pl 


»chniques, and strategies 1 
and manufacturing obje 
anning systems, d E 
sal reorder-poin 


Holland, 


and Operations (3) ion ol? 
Basic production methods and techniques that influence formula onl © 
firm’s strategic policy for today’s competitive environment. Tradi yl 


well as new and improved systems for controlling capacity 8n “oo 
Productivity analysis, cost control, materials planning, and other M the 
examined in the development of a production strategy to ensure * ij 
production function contributes to the overall profit of a firm in an Ad 20h 
manner. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; B 

220, 240. (Spring) 

290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teacł 
repeated once for credit. nd je? 

291 Ethics and Business (3) Griffith P pusin" 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific polit” 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiri nsib 


may ” 


ring methods: 


cal advertising; development of theory of corporate social res 

Same as Phil 235. (Spring) si! 
292 New Venture Initiation (3) e 

Theory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business m ii 


Historical perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and abro& m. 
of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, 9v ns 
alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business functio T d 
to get started. Ongoing firms, franchising options, and new business 201 
Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; y 
(Fall and spring) 

293 American Business History (3) 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing: 


D 
hu" 


dist 
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j transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their 
economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220. 

(Fall) 

294 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3) Anckonie 
Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to solve business 
problems, with advanced applications from many fields of business. Empha- 
sis on the integrated use of business methods, quantitative methods, and 
Computers to reduce the risk associated with the management of a modern 
business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 
201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instructor. Same as Mgt 


274. (Fall) 
295 Research Methods (3) Davis 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 


research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and prepara- 
tion of a formal business report. (Fall) 
: 97 Strategy Formulation Eastin, Davis, Thurman, Katzman, Smith Cook 
; and Implementation (3) H 
A required course for all M.B.A. students; it must be taken during the last "m 
Semester of the program and may not be waived. The course provides an : m 
Integrative approach to strategic management, stressing the general manager's uM 
Perspective. It covers strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and m 
Policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in various types of organiza- H ^ 
lions. Skills in strategic thinking and problem solving are emphasized, MN 
including scanning external environments, mobilizing and allocating organi- Á 
Zational resources, selecting appropriate strategic alternatives, modifying BN 
Organizational structures, and influencing organizational behavioral process- 
es to facilitate achievement of the organization's purpose, goals, and objec- 
tives, Methodology includes case analyses, lectures, and decision simula- 
tions. Student ability to articulate strategic concepts is emphasized. Prerequi- 
Site: advanced master's degree standing and completion of at least eight 
toe Second-Level M.B.A. courses. (Fall and spring) 


Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration (3) Staff 3l if 

Upervised readings or research in selected fields within business adminis- aat 
tration, Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once A } 
bs 4 credit. — (Fall and spring) j a 
esis Seminar (3) Staff T 


xamination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
all and spring) 


esis Research (3) Staff E 
, (Fall and spri D! 
/ oF Spring) NS 
Duc Group nt ii I 
ui Soup Courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand E 
Tes, e F : " oe Ji 
Associate nd Open to selected master's students upon petition approved by the a 
311-49 i t 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Staff 
elationships (3-3) 
è n enalysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
n €rstanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
E ic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
20 ucturing public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of } 
; 321 Sere Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Fall and spring) 
, —— Financial Markets (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
Search seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio theory, 
and capital : 


market theory. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: BAd 


2 
2, 231, 239. Offered every third semester. 


AN DOPSSIANSS M | um 
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El-Ansary; Dyer 
clude 
ting for nom 
haviol 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) i 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topics in 
advances in marketing theory, services marketing, and marke 
profit organizations. Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer be 
channels, marketing communication, and marketing information syst 
Offered every third semester. 


361 Colloquium on International Business (3) Eldridge, Ghadei 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with emphasis 
major new theoretical and empirical developments (Fall) 

381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Perry, Sherma? 


Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials manage 


ment; impact of technological economic and social change; significant rela 
trends. Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emer? 
analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 280, 281, or permission of instru lack 

391 Seminar: Business Management (3) Burdetsky, PE 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, @ he 
the development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. es 
sis on policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise. 


as the demand warrants) staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) n. Maybe 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. 

repeated for credit. stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


CARTOGRAPHY E 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY _ — 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY ^ 


Professors T.P. Perros (Chair), W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipes™ 
Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker, M. King 
Associate Professor A. Montaser 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.M. Barkin 
Assistant Professors J.H. Miller, D. DiLella, M.A. Bobrik (Visiting) lk 
men 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (depart i 
The department offers two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students ic. m 
background in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, O permit 
physical. Major I, while providing considerable concentration in chemistry; to etd 
wider selection of electives. It thus should meet the needs of students prepa! tu 
medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major II is intended primarily or $ p 
preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to enter the p? 
profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical Society as Russi 
the minimum requirements for professional training. One foreign language ato wo" 
Japanese, German, or French) is recommended for students planning to do gradu 


in chemistry. 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: E aat 
1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirem 


under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. , 1-04 
and Major P 


2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I 21 


p $ 
11-12 and 22, or 15-16; required courses in related fields—Math 31, Phys ( gf 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or 8 y 
approved course work in the natural sciences or mathematics. 
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3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 
and 153-54, 
153.0 Required courses for Major II-Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
courses 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related field. Required 
Progra in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a structured computer 
E: mming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51. 
at the graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, a student must register for Chem 195 
on com ginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based 
faculty Petence in research and general achievement in chemistry, as evaluated by the 
conma tering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
i ur Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first 
Students c. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those 
Considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 if 
Phys 21 ), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22, 151-52, and 153—54, 
722, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Chem 111-12, 113, 
advanced oo Puter programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, one 
i Course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I students should follow 
advis ence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedical 
concerning their academic programs. 


ty chelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—This is a 
chemical program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of 
Work. Ap xi cology. The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course 
made to the Green for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be 
d raduate School of Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third 
admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained 
emica] e start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program in 
chemist, < cOlogy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.S./B.A. in 
®Ppropriate wn Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the successful completion of 
chemical (oes during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.S. program 
s loxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be awarded after the 
à follow Petion of the fourth year of the program. 
1. Students © requirements must be fulfilled: 
Arts and Sa must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
Consult the tences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (Students should 
"Quiremer (opartmenta] advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
2. Une Re. meaningful initiation into the humanities and social sciences.) 
153-54, 23 , ppo ements: Chem 11-12, 22, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
™puter pro hys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a structured 
242 Or 279. gramming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS 240, 245, and 
249, 269. either Fors or Chem 299—300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 248, 


Minor ; 
i i Ch 
153-54 m. y temistry— Required; Chem 11-12, 22, 50, and 110 or 111; Chem 151-52 and 
Y be substituted for Chem 50. 


Aster i i 
Major in di Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
Required. istry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Sciences, ou. Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Qm 207, 236 * work must include Chem 213 and 221 and at least two of the following: 
didates Pra and 251. Proficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. 
is Option a" to pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 
the, 2; Thesis R Semester hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 
Nelstry. esearch, which may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical 
nthesis opti 
idem 298, Teel Semester hours of approved courses are required, including 
Brest * jumester hours in other departments relevant to the student's area of 
ons ed in the program, subject to the approval of the Department of 
Who are or will be employed in organizations dealing with science, 


— 


PEF aiti 


TTE 


ae 


a 
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technology, and public policy programs may wish to select from the following courses 


PSc 203, 217, 222, 223, 252; PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234. 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered W 
the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: à bachelor's degree wi 
major in chemistry or geology from this University, or an equivalent degree d 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 3? 
Sciences, including Chem 111-12, 213, and 299—300, and Geol 141, 241, and 249. s 
Master's Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registration for the € 
half of the thesis work. Stat 129 or an equivalent course approved by the Departmen " 
Chemistry or Geology must be passed prior to beginning the third semester of gradua 
work or before beginning the thesis work, whichever occurs first 


i ts 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general requirem" | 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 2 13, 221, 235, 251.7 
350 are normally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses, i 
requirements as determined by consultation with the departmental program comm ions 
Proficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. Cumulative examina 
replace the General Examination requirement. tatio 
Research fields: analytical and molecular spectroscopy, chemical instrumen 
combustion chemistry, chemical toxicology, fluorine chemistry, forensic chemistry: 4 
chemistry, organic synthesis/natural products, photochemistry, structure reactivity StU 
surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace analysis, transition metal complexes. 
Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation parte 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry De T 
and the Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy. The purpose 9 be 
option is to provide a useful background for chemistry doctoral students who licy 
employed in government agencies dealing with science, technology, and public Por, 
programs. The 12 hours may be selected from the following courses: PSc 203, 21^: 
223, 252; PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree meats 
by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Required: the general requi gui 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Stat 129 and e! in f0% 
118 and 119, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinatio 
fields, including chemistry and geochemistry di 


; el 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching f god 
chemistry—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the chemistry op ent 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Develo s 
doc". 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and 
programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the American Chemica jor !° 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemisty, gmin 
registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The four placement ) 
tions (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry in O 
the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to cover the su 
disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory or givid” 
work in chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the pet 
student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's backgr® i uii 

All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and 0 


programs. 


Registration: Before completing registration eac h studer 
representative of the department an assignment to lecture, 
sections. Upon consultation with course instructors, specific 
waived for the particular courses. 


Ww 
ıt must obtain dosi 
recitation, ant y be 
prerequis! 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
First Group 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physical, 
biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 4, but 
both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaningful 
Initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. (Academic year) 


CHEMISTR y 


First Group 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
Lecture 


ànd pro 


Perros, Rowley, White 
(3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure 
perties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state; chemical bonding; 
Solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics; acids and 
, Ses; electrochemistry; introduction to descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to 
em 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 
13 General Chemistry (4) Staff 
Or engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
aboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical bonding; 
Chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid 
states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, Chem 
15-16 h12 may not be taken for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ntensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Staff 
Honors Course) 
em 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Chem 16: 
l ture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). Equivalent to 
em 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in depth. Prerequisite to 
em 15: high school physics and chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 
15. Admission by placement test prior to registration or on basis of College 
Board Advanced Placement Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
22 academic a 
ntroductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Schmidt 
eory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation 
of analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. 
ino" with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16. (Fall and 
E Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt and Staff 
Oratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
50 Ir, 22. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall and spring) 


uction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
lure (3 hours 


isciplines. Thi 
C emistry ma 
mem 50 and 


Pring) 
Second Group 
19 Introduction to 


<e 


Caress 
), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students in other 


s course does not fulfill the organic chemistry requirement for 
jors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for both 
Chem 151-52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35. 


Ga C Physical Chemistry (3) Staff 
, v solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemical 
eculibrium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and macromol- 
instru; Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of 
stud ctor, Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by 

ents who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 


b. 
1 


252 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) Miller, Ramaket 


122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) 
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uan 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemic al equilibrium, kinetics, q si 


tum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquii ; 
macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111 Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phy i 


22; or permission of instructor Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 
(Academic year) E 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Montaser, DiLe 


; ,gistratio 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111 Prerequisite or conc urrent registra 


Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $35 Fall 
VE Montast! 
zx a AR 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative € 
determination of structure, with emphasis on electroanalysis, atom 


t 
molecular spec trophotometry, mass spec trometry, and chromatography: ej 
related with Chem 123. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
permission of instructor (Spring) pire 

123 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Miller, Montaser, i 


Laboratory (2) 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurren 
Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) 


t rogistratio? 
Rowl? 


d i ig o! 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry 


elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152 (Fall) i E 
141—42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3—2) White, Catonis 
Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of che 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 


191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) 


193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) 


use of the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by correlation me 
ods, and operation of basic chromatographic and spectroscopic instrur ue 
tion. Chem 142: Advanced organic and inorganic laboratory tech at 
Emphasis on individual work and on sophisticated methods for the § ef 
tion, characterization, and identification of compounds Prerequisite: n of 
154. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permiss 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) Levy, Ki 

at! 
Introductory course for science majors and others preparing for wi 
graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, Pent 
and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds. Fu ic 
principles of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscoP 5 an 
ods of analysis are included. Credit may not be earned for both cheng 
Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite 
152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) ice ip 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and 
basic skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic © 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite )- 
154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic Ly 
ul 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) Separation of mixtures ó dio 
essential oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohydr P 
others as appropriate; identification of their components using $ parti? 
techniques. Lecture emphasizes the practical considerations 1n retatioð 
methods (including GLPC, TLC, and HPLC) and the spectral interP y fot 
unknown substances. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Labo 
$35. (Spring, odd years) par 
oth c 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 2 
Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Spring) Mo? 
ts 


s , reme 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog meas gigi?! y 
control of electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation eget 
analog data conversion and optimization of electronic mea 
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y chemical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prior 
to registration. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
Semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


205 Environmental Science and Technology (3) 
Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water and 
air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students present 
Papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environmental 
pollutant. Offered off campus. 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
211. atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fall) 
12 Physical Chemistry (2—1) Miller, Ramaker 
P Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. Credit 
assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academic year) 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Miller 
Pplication of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on statisti- 
Cal Calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 
21 212. (Spring) 
8 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) DiLella 
Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence bond 
eory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic spectroscopy. 
Prerequisite: Chem 207. (Spring, odd years) 
vanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Montaser 
, neory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, includ- 
ing electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation, X-ray methods, and 
) 222 surface analysis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122. (Fall) 
dvanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) Schmidt 
eory and application of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical 
methods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring, even 


221 


23 years) 
3 $ ometallic Chemistry (3) White 
Mr of organometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compounds of 
ithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, and the transition metals and the catalytic 
2 of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 
235-36 51, or Permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
2 vanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowley 
Applicatio 


t n of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reac- 
‘ons followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the 
papel of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chem 235: Chem 

| 251.. 2, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. (Academic year) 

| 52 Adv " is 

| S m ed Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 
ynthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 


heories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite 
: ^ Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 251. 
| 257 Phonic year) 

ysical-Organic Chemistry (3) ion 


> transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 

trata isms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, concen- 

Pre and super” acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reactions, 
258 Sapote: Chem 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

ono and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) Staff 

esi p methods of structure determination; the design of syn- 

8 lor complex organic molecules; survey of modern synthetic methods, 


254 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


suem ag P M y tiit ission of 
including asymetric induction. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permissi 


instructor. (Fall, even years) kin 


259 Polymer Chemistry (3) : 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of macromoleculé 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) staf 

| 295 Research (arr.) 3; witb 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified studenti of 8 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a tota 
semester hours. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour. (Fall and sp stall 

298 Independent Study (3) ed bY 
Limited to master’s degree candidates. A survey of a topic approv' 
departmental staff and resulting in a written report. suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Grou 
4 suf 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) reno 
Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refe + this 
and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the student must reper ing) 
course for credit and must develop a new research plan. (Fall and u 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ulativ? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cum 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


CHINESE — 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CLASSICS — 


Associate Professors J.E. Ziolkowski (Chair), E.A. Fisher 
Assistant Professor M.D. Ticktin 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.B. Beers 

Instructor Y.M. Moses 


follow! 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental)—The 
requirements must be fulfilled: ence 
ie- i So , ian College of Arts and 50844. 0 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College o 13415 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-14 , 
equivalent; and Clas 71, 72. nd 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from so nisi 
classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143. ntal)” 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (de ^ At 1 
An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Departmen 
following requirements must be fulfilled: sit? 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and take? 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 10 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the natural an 
sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11—12, 13-14. 


tal 
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e Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
ist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin. 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


Minor in classical humanities— (a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 or 11-12; 
p semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 108, 113, 127, 134, 170, 
1 ' (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 

0 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 
First Group 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkowski 

Tammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, development 

of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. (Acade- 

mic year) 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Ziolkowski 

velopment of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Vergil’s Aeneid (3) Ziolkowski 

Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discus- 

Sion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of 


Instructor, (Spring) 
11-12 inning Greek: Classical (3-3) Fisher 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading of 
13-14 selected ancient authors. (Alternate academic years) 
714 In 


lermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Fisher 

®ading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homer, 

ato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Clas 11-12 or equiva- 

ent. (Alternate academic years) 
21-4 Eo J 

t2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) 

n active 

ensi 

$35 

23-24 Int 


Moses 

presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Compre- 

On, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, 
Per semester. (Academic year) 

ermediate Hebrew (3-3) Ticktin 

urther development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehen- 

Sion of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to 

Selections from classical materials. Prerequisite: Clas 21—22 or equivalent. 

25.. ratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

5-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) 


Ticktin 

Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, 
Conversational exercises for beginners. (Academic year) 

Group 

1 uv 

o Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Ticktin 
iud readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguis- 

Skills 


(Fall) necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. 


M fodern Hebrew Fiction (3) Ticktin 
c udy of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. May be repeated for 
109.10 un (Spring) 
ajor Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 
*ctions from one [n 


re r two major authors will be read each semester. May be 
Deated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 


: Andrews 
ections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 11th 


vn 


139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) 


185—86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Group " 
iio S 
63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) 1 kand 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Gree 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. May be taken fo! 
graduate credit with approval of instructor. (Spring) suf 


ited t 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited 
the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permissio 
instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) staf 
AD "TT 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permissio! 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words ani 
the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) suf 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) and 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabular ics, 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, po 
etc. (Spring) : j 
71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) zio, 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private 


seen primarily through literature. (Fall) EB kows 
72 Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Zio see 

Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life a$ 

primarily through literature. (Spring) Tick! 


100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the H d 
literary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including histo 
Bialik, Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress 


cal development and authors' treatments of tradition and modernity: 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Tie 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues à$ the s 
between the “builders’ generation" and their children; the cultura ; 
of Ashkenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Ho : 
Zionist ideals and current realities. (Fall) Tick? 

102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Amos 0* 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, gi, qi? 
David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Ami 
Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon. (Spring) 

105 Special Topics (3) , ano 
Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics ang tone 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit prov! 
differs. ish 

108 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) e 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adve i 
as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (8.8 oP ies 9" 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art. Introduction to various theo" al 
the nature and function of mythology (e.g., Jung, Levi-Strauss). s 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) d gettin’ 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature an 
dramatic performance in classical antiquity (Spring) Ziolk is 

127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western ¢ ivilization, & 
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; architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerequisite: a course in 
classical literature or history. 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Stel 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources 
on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


COMMUNICA TION * 


Pro 
minors W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speech Communication), C.H. Sterling 
Miis Preset” J.E. Thiel, R.S. Fortner (Director of Radio and Television) 
. rofessors S. Kelle ~ "nne - 4 
Ssistant es ors S. Keller (Director of Forensics), M.A. Tolstedt 


fessorial Lecturer M.M. Travis 
Bachelor 0 


"equirements 


f Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)t—The following 
must be fulfilled: 
(Students "eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
tis lig o. consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
; Natural and 9 requirements for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the 
| nd mathematica] sciences.) 
the ud Courses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject area outside 
3. munication Department as approved by the major advisor. 
Eighteen he Courses in the major—Comm 1, 55, 75, 133, 134, 145, 199; SpHr 11. 
Major advisor. | of second-group radio-television or film courses as approved by the 
or. Nine of these hours must be in the 180—189 sequence. 
i Bachelor of Arts 
"8 Tequirements 
: The 
AEST 
and DR the requ 
2. s thematical Sciences.) 
3. Reman” courses—Comm 1; SpHr 11. 
Phy ag appre Courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or philoso- 
the Dartm Ved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in a single subject area outside 
Psycho} ent of Communication as approved by the major advisor (the 12 hours in 
4. Required philosophy will partially fulfill the subject-area requirement). 
of nd-gro wes in the major—Comm 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester hours 
i group Courses in the Communication Department as approved by the major 


with a major in speech communication (departmental)—The follow- 
must be fulfilled: 


Tequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
irement for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the natural 


Minor ; 

Tin x 

s, or communication—18 semester hours of communication and theatre 
hi Ing Comm 1, 112, 121, and 126; SpHr 11 


wr 


1 
Speech Communication (3) Keller and Staff 
The 8 


eek” and practice of the basic principles and techniques of public 
bui "i used to inform and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech 
criticise process: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and 
2 m Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 
Study pou Communication (3) eae Staff 
face-to f i e role of verbal and nonverbal communication in spontaneous, 
tions ace encounters and interviews. Role playing, models, and simula- 
30 Televisi (Fall and summer) 
The ao. View of America (3) Fortner 
mu Ot television entertainment and news programming in portraying the 


19) pes and 


c il 


Adgj ther Breems in the Communication Department may be revised significantly by fall 
Sion to this = ‘on will be provided as soon as it is available. 
ajor may be on a selective or space-available basis. 


SS eee 


a Pr 


zu 
Cm 


TE 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ir faul 


American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, the 
and frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains. 


(Summer) Kelle 
49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) we d ia) 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political an post 

: ans of sup. 


movements. Theories of persuasion and agitation, as well as mea 
considered in various case studies including civil rights and antiwar p! 
(Fall) port 

55 Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) rice 
Introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societal role of em 
broadcasting and newer media as a process in communication. The “iti 
provides a context for studies in journalism, management, sociology, P9 
science, and economics. (Fall and spring) Thie 

75 Sight and Sound (3) jcati 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual commun the 
through an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization gur) 
creative process in electronic media. Lecture (2v: hours), laboratory (2 nu 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory ma 
(Fall and spring) 


Second Group wel! 


109 Shakespeare in Performance (3) nts vie" 
The study of Shakespeare’s plays in and through performance. Stude 
selected productions of the BBC-TV Shakespeare series, attend giis" 
Theatre Group production, and perform scenes from the plays. Pre 


permission of instructor. (Summer) and 
111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Reynolds Srani 

Study of the communication process in business and professions egal 

tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and $ 

special occasions. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall and spring) Kell 
112 Persuasion (3) e focusing 


In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasic Agel wb 
theory and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-premise m analy 
considering factors of image, support materials, emotion, audien pring) 
and style. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor. ( 
121 Small Group Communication (3) foc 
The study and practice of communication in small groups 
problem solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: " 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) gy 
126 Argumentation and Debate (3) y : 
Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue identification T 
evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and (Fall) " 
fo! 


o 
usine y 


speaking. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor. 


127-28 Forensic Practice (1-1) 


Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be pura 
a total of 4 semester hours of credit. Admission by permissio 
(Fall and spring) 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) E 
Same as Jour/PSc 129. y, 

132 Radio-Television Performance (3) ffectiV* A 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for e “oo 


dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, P' 
etc.). Prerequisite: Comm 1 or 110. (Spring and summer) 
133 Development of American Electronic Media (3) d 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American bro 

related media. Prerequisite: Comm 55. (Spring) 


ont 


"WE 


A 


c 


135-36 
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134 Audio Production (3) Staff 
Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication medium; 
emphasis on the design and production technique of a variety of audio 
Programs. Lecture (2v; hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 75 
(for radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 
(Fall and spring) 

Radio Workshop (1—1) Staff 
Theory and practicum in radio operations. Admission by permission of 


Instructor. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit. 
(Academic year) 


137 Scriptwriting (3) Fortner 
tudy and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio, 


television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75 (for radio- 
: television majors) or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
38 Scriptwriting: Selected Topics (3) Wats 


ntensive study and practice of a specific genre of radio, television, and film 
writing. Topics may include adapting the literary text, series and serials, and 
anthology drama. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75 (for radio- 
television majors) or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
e Music Business (3) Staff 
eminar on the history, selection, promotion, and production of popular 
music by the American recording industry. (Summer) 
1 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 
mmunications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolution. Use 


of models and simulations to explore prominent-solution approach to con- 
E ict situations. (Summer) 
2 Topics in Electronic Media (3) Staff 


14 n in-depth study of specific topics and/or controversial issues. (Summer) 


S ns of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 
Cow rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western world 
m 


144 Hist e classical period to the present. (Fall, even years) 
St ory and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present day, 

145 p terpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring, odd years) 

Baa uction to Television Production (3) Staff 

asic Course in television production techniques and skills. Directing, 

Scriptwriting, graphics, and other aspects of television production. Extensive 

Practice in working television equipment; emphasis on various in-studio 

Ee. kature (2 hours), laboratory (2v; hours). Prerequisite: Comm 134. 
‘ory fee, $10. (Fall) 

146 Aelevision Directing (3) Thiel 

e vanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Students are 

pected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and electronic field 
Production equipment and in the development of television programs from 
— Concepts to final productions. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 


Beri Comm 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 
148 =A Desi aff 
Clase ign and Development (3) St 


Emph examination of the role of the producer in the television industry. 
a 


Dto Sis on both the creative and executive decision-making aspects of 
171 ucing. Prerequisite: Comm 145 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Into a ^8? Of Cinema (3) Travis 


uction to ci 
film Structure... c, 
Se-en-scéne. 


nema as language through analysis of the components of 
amera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 


D I ES 
A e ee 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


172 Film Directors and Styles (3) 
Examination of influence on major film directors of twentieth-centuly 
movements: German expressionism, Soviet constructivism, surrealismus " 
realism, and structuralism. Comparison of film narrative with sty 173 
dramatic and visual art forms. Laboratory fee, $25 Prerequisite: Comm 
(Fall) staf 

173 History of Cinema (3) h ures P 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pict 
America and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) suf 

174 Special Studies in Film (3) te: 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequis 
Comm 173. (Spring) sul 

175 The Political Image (3) j film w 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in pring 
television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $25. 
even years) Trav“ 

176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) ction ^ 
A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fi 


in order to study how each presents different versions of reality. L 


fee, $25 (Spring, odd years) gierlió 
180 Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) n televisi”, 
Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radia poo 


and cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation roblems^ 
other agencies, plus role of Congress and courts. Consideration of P poli 
spectrum allocation, behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulata j 
influence, and current policy matters. Prerequisite: Comm 55 or 13% 
(Fall) 

181 Inside Television: Corporate Strategy and Management (3) relevis” 
Seminar on the operations and decision-making activities of the e. 
industry: networks, affiliates, independent stations, public telev poe 
cable/satellite organizations. Topics include programming, sales, ori? 
tion, promotion, ratings, and legal constraints. Prerequisite: 1 
(Spring) geri 

182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) 4 with emp 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic media, W! "T 
on radio, television, and cable, including developments i 4 Com? 
programming, industry structure, and public policy Prerequisite: 


Comm 


or 133. (Fall) F 
184 International Communication (3) , ities % A 
Examination of the historical and present communication activi ti 


. a z " : int 
international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, m ali^, 


communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spec t 


, 
i "UN dee lo i 
tion criteria, communications tec hnology, programming develrent do 
trade. The role of international propaganda as a policy tool; a 

over a "New World Information order.” (Spring, even yea pof 


185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) onomio. o 

In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, ec phasis , 
I study I g 2 . em 433 

cultural dimensions of selected foreign communication systems; 55 0f 
broadcasting, cable, and satellite applications Prerequisite: Com " 
(Spring) F 

189 Effects of Electronic Media (3) ted ™ 
Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related pé 
audiences; social science research findings and methods, — jence 
sion, formation of opinion, media and personal interaction, ent t 
ence characteristics and media use patterns, and develop 59% 
theories and models of mass communication. Prerequisite: 

(Spring) 
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y 196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-prepared juniors majoring in speech communication. Before students 
are permitted to register for Comm 196, they must submit a written proposal 
of the plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who will be 
directing the study and of the department chairman. 

197 Internship: Radio and Television (3) Thiel 
Open to seniors majoring in radio-television. Students will spend at least 16 

ours à week during the semester in an approved media position with local 
nonprofit, corporate, or commercial organizations. Seminar meetings, re- 
Ports, and career-oriented projects. Admission requires departmental approv- 
al. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

199 Senior Seminar: Radio and Television (3) Staff 
Capstone course providing a survey and integration of the major viewpoints 
and Concepts of radio and television. Reading, research, and class discussions 
on Selected topics. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a 
major research paper on an approved topic. Limited to radio-television 

' Majors. Prerequisite: all radio-television required courses or permission of 
Instructor and the major advisor. (Fall) 


COMPUTER AND 1 


m NFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
RIME IN COMMER 


Socio 
j See Foren for the Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice. 
€ Sciences for the Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice. 


P 
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EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 7 M 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies A LF 
RE. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, J.P. Reesing, Jr 
Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


n 

The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program Í 
Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance 

student’s understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, an 

the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take 

modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee. 


Jlowins 


on its 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The fo 
requirements must be fulfilled: : 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 
2. Requirements for the major: 
a. Thecore interdisciplinary course Individualism, Reason, and T 
Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183, and Art 187). , serait 
b. Six semester hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish lit 12 
courses taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 
123-24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. 


radition in Bal 


c. Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. wit? 
d. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and English literatu ge 
the course distribution to be determined in consultation with the P . Af 
advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the following 8045. gl 
104—5, 106—7, 108, 113—14, 121-22; Engl 125-26, 127-28, 129, 130, 
Hist 101, 105, 121—22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154. 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES — AN 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chair) 

Associate Professors J. Chaves, D.L. Lee 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.C. Loh 
Assistant Professor G.C. Y. Wang 

Lecturers T. Kimura, L.Y.C. Jiordano, N.H. Kuo 


of study. y 4 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature (field 
requirements are as follows: eno% 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Shin A 
2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5—6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; 


and 9. an plus 4 
3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163—64 or m stude?! 
additional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. sdinated 7j 


required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The coo A 
of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes an active 4 V ture 

modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature an ipat” 
proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major € gae 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China or Japan)—56* 
of Public and International Affairs. 


A Junior Year Abroad Program is available. 


Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies with a concentration 4 
language and literature. The requirements are as follows: [nt 
1. The general requirements stated under the School of Public and 
Affairs. 

2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. 

3. 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, anc 
East Asian courses. 
4. 6 semester hours of thesis research. 


| 6 hours of 


1 


!| 


— 


ween b 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


CHINESE 


First Group 


"1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3—3) Wang 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part II (3-3) Wang 
Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis on the 


* 


Written language and reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Acade- 
mic year) 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Parts I-II (8—8) Lee 


ntensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
With graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
,Q _ (Academic year) 
x5 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) W 
ntensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per session. 
(Summer) 
eginning Mandarin Chinese, Part II (4) Lee 
eading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactic struc- 
lure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Laboratory fee, $35. 
(Fall or spring) 
inese Calligraphy (1) . Loh 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing imple- 
ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. 
114 (Fall and spring) 
2 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Wang 
eading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
Teview of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9. Laboratory fee, $35 
22 E semester, (Academic year) 
ntermediate Chinese Conversation (3) 
Practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 
of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. 
Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
olitica] Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
© the civilization and present problems of East Asia. ^ (Spring) 


Lee, Wang 


Group 


"UN Readings in 
eadings in 
ta 
109... ear 
= Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih, Chaves 
h uction to classica] writings in Chinese literature, history, and philoso- 
123-24 In y. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or9. (Alternate academic years) 
Ini oduction lo Chinese Linguistics (3—3) . Le 
TOduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 
6 pe Aute of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Chin 
161-62 Chi equivalent, or a course in linguistics. (Alternate academic years) 
E Culture Through Films (3-3) Shih 
incl vd 9f the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
ude literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistor- 
modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. 


Modern Chinese (3-3) Staff 
selected modern literary works, social science materials, and 
ry materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. (Academic 


times to the 


inati , f : 
g, ation of Chin 1-2, 3—4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is equivalent 


ten 


soer? 
nor E 


srs 
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Char? 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) and Ù 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, 
novel in their historical and social context. (Academic year) shi 


179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3) m 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao 
Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) chav 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) Ee 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern China 
well as the reflection of society in traditional literature. chav’ 

182 Literature in the People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) ical a 
Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in politi 


social events. sul 
185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) pert! 

Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 

sion of instructor. (Academic year) sul 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 
Language and Literature (3—3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 
Third Grou 

: qut 
271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) prre! 

Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. 
site: Chin 109 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) E 
j 273 Yuan Drama (3) visit? 

* Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others. Prered 

Chin 109 or equivalent sy 


277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3—3) e 
Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing 107” 


Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 
equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
JAPANESE 
First Group yin 
1-2 Beginning Japanese, Part I (4—4) ding y 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded "n: yes!) 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academ! xim 
3—4 Beginning Japanese, Part II (4—4) age y 
NS. Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written lang" 
SM reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) yin 


5-6 Intermediate Japanese (3-3) t $ 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation ic ye 


review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academ! 

NA Second Group M 
1 111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) sarature , 
| ; An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese litera ? "A 
BE EMI English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical t 
AEST ET plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
AIT writers of Japan. (Academic year) ih ow 
ise: P S - A Shih: oni? 

fie d 162 Japanese Culture Through Films (3) 


y |ms: 
| Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through Oe eb 
f: include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history g^ 
Ay 3 ical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in EngllS? 


. Ww 


ECONOMICS 


KOREAN 
First Group 
1-2 Beginning Korean, Part I (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 
3-4 Beginning Korean, Part II (4—4) Staff 
^ontinuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and 
$ reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 
-6 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Staff 
Reading Of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
Teview of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 


Profess 


Hsieh 11. e: Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, H. Solomon, S. Levitan, C.Y. 

(Research, Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, A. Adams 
Adjunct E R.S. Goldfarb, J.R. Barth, O. Havrylyshyn (Chair), A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes 
Tofesgorio] no T.F. Carroll, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, V. Tanzi, E.H. Solomon 

Ssociate P Cturers R.E. French, K.S. Flamm 

W rofe 


atson ssors R.Y. Yin, J. Pelzman. B.L. Boulier, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, H.S. 


Adjunct ° 
Sociote Prorat Professor M.A. Baily 


sistant ssorial Lecturer S.N. Kirby 
Phillips rofessors V. Fon, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, M.B. Loewy, M.-H. Ye, R.F. 
B 

mene telor of Art 


S with ior i ine : : MISI HS 

nts must be fulfilled. a major in economics (departmental }—The following require 
* The : : 

(Students eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Satisfying p I'd consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 


t cvm pere oad 
and ma im requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 
matical sciences.) 


2, "ue 
3 Prerequisite Course—Econ 1-2. 


* Requi 
or equiva’ courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112, 
4. ired ce tet hours of a social science other than economics. 
hours of ieee in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional semester 
"Eroup economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. 
nomics—(a) 18 cre 


121, nF in eco 
: 0 
Statistics g ne other 100-level co 


dit hours in economics, including Econ 1, 2, 101, 102, 
: enc urse in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an approved 
4 "Or3 hours of 9, such as Stat 111-12; or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41-42, 51- 

2, 51, 2. 3n approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41— 


Master 0 r 
kan oe the field of economics—Prerequisite: (1) a Bachelor of Arts degree 
derstanding of ia amics or with substantial course work in economics; (2) an 
Examination for Me calculus, equivalent to Math 31-32 or 41—42; (3) Graduate Record 

shied: i all applicants except foreign nationals. 

sel Cs, including (154. requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Beam’ " oe (1) Econ 203—4, 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional semester hours to be 
ho ination in X ird-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive 
«c economic theory; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299—300) or 12 semester 
abo, Mer hours bs additional third-group economics courses. In some cases, up to 6 
ve Mirements cree’, Outside the Department may be substituted for certain of the 
5 when it is deemed clearly important to the candidate's area of study. 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics- -The Ph.D. program involves study i? 
two sequential units. Unit I includes satisfactory completion of required course Wi 
and passing the General Examination. This first unit must be concluded within five 
after entry into the program. Upon successful completion of Unit I, students a 
considered for admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which must be complet 
within five years after entry. Students admitted to the second unit will be recommen! 
by the Department of Economics for the Master of Philosophy degree. m 

Students must meet the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements include Econ 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 
and 275, plus 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work, 
passing the General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theo?" 
and two other fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral prog 
committee. Examinations are given in the following fields: econometrics, econo 
development, environmental and natural resource economics, health economics, hirt 
of economic thought, industrial organization, international economics, labor economi; 
monetary theory and policy, public finance, regional and urban economics, an 
and East European economics. , 

Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examination 
given at least two times per year. The requirements for the microeconom C jons 
macroeconomic theory examinations must be met before any other field e 
may be taken. The microeconomic and macroeconomic theory examinations meg 
passed within six months of completing (a) 36 graduate « redit hours toward the KU 
and (b) two years in the program, the time limit beginning when both (a) an (b) d 
been accomplished. To pass the General Examination, students must earn à 
"satisfactory pass" or better in the field examination in microeconomic or macroecor 
ic theory and in one of the other two field examinations and no grade below "pe the 
Two of the field examinations may be taken a second time with the approval mi 
department and the dean. No further opportunity to take the examinations is pe "T 
Substitution of a field examination (in an area not originally chosen by the stude 
satisfy the requirements of the General Examination is equivalent to taking ble f 
examination a second time. Students should consult with the professors responsi 
their fields and notify the department two months in advance of their intention PT 
the examinations. If such notification is not given sufficiently in advance, it may ito 
possible to sit for the examination. These examination requirements apply in fu 
students who entered the economics Ph.D. program in the 1979 fall semes 
thereafter. . tiot 

For Unit II, the requirements include formulation of an acceptable disse 
proposal, completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate's ability ost 
original research, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which te ioe 
hours must be dissertation research. In cases where knowledge outside the disciP gl 
economics is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 semester hours in Uni 


consist of required courses outside of the Economics Department "m 
+: in econ 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses 1n eco 
except Econ 217-18. 


First Group "I 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) Dunn, Goldfarb vog 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major Ma? 


seer Payer ‘¢, Econ 1: , 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. p instill 
economics—national income concepts, unemployment and inflati d 


tions of monetary control. Econ. 2: Microeconomics -supply ant 

the price system and how it works, competitive and monopolisti¢ 

(Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) ‘ated P jJ 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associa isp w 


An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of s 4 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science judi 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated in 

to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. 


(Spring) 


WEM 
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Second Group 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yezer, Boulier, Fon 
Household behavior -utility maximization subject to budget constraint to 
derive demand behavior of households; firm behavior—profit maximization 
Subject to cost conditions to derive supply behavior of firms; the basic 
competitive market model. Monopoly, introduction to oligopoly, and intro- 

uction to factor demand and supply. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Bradley, Loewy 

Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemploy- 

ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis 


on the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations. ^ (Fall 
and Spring) 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) Staff 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
problems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 


101, 102, 
105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
eory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use of 
à *conomic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 
1 Money and Banking (3) Barth, Loewy 
e role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commer- 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall and 
Spring) 
122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Aschheim, Loewy 


nalysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of and 
emand for loanable funds, interest rates, and price level. Problems of U.S. 
ias monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) an 
ntroduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phillips 
ffering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and 


of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and 


Joint o 
testing 


Statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 
ot 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 112. (Spring) : 
Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim 
riti 


cal exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of capital- 
133 ism, Communism, socialism, and fascism. 
»nomy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
nal ysis and review of the economic development and performance of the 
13 Soviet Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present. (Fall) 
mparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
nalysis and review of the economic development and performance of the 
che European economies in the post-World War II period. Soviet-type and 
136 N mative planning models. (Spring) 
atural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezer 
nalysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ- 


a resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation 
Cross uses and ti 


Shri me; review of arguments for public intervention. 
141 {Spring 
A omen in the Labor Market (3) Haber 
o plication of the theory of the household and investment in human capital 
of w^ labor force participation, marriage, and family formation; analysis 
142 La X discrimination. (Spring) 
nomics (3) Haber 


as of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy- 
i oO 


ici uPational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and 
Policies, (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. European economit 
development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period following fl 
Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact upon 
societies of Europe. (Spring) pail’ 


148 Health Economics (3) ta he 
Analysis of the determination of prices, output, and productivity ™ 
health services sector of the economy (Fall) ith 

151 Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn, Sm! 
Theories and empirical studies of special relevance to the economic problems 
of developing countries. (Fall and spring) ab 

153 Income Distribution (3) Haber, Goldf 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on policy issues relati 
to wealth and poverty. (Spring) yest! 


157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm lo 
tion: the functioning of urban land and housing markets wol 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Kr 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms d 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries. (Fa Kwo 


159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) oft’ 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American econ 
Prerequisite: Econ 158 or 101. (Spring) T 

161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Miner 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures an 
governmental fiscal relations. (Fall) wats 


162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes: y 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt manage™ 
(Spring) stews" 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) ; 
Economic analysis of education and training, research and innovation 
related contemporary problems. (Fall) yin 

169 Introduction to the Economy of the People’s Republic of China (3) " d 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appral 


performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) suf 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) prit 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. ovi 
179 U.S. Economic History (3) Be 
Same as Hist 179. ja 
; » à e 
181-82 International Economics (3—3) Dunn, P goo? 


Econ 181: International trade theory and international monetary th pn" 
182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic develo 
(Academic year) 

185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin 
mies. (Spring) j gew” 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim» j 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of ! cont" 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics po y 
porary economics. Open only to economics majors in their S&P 
(Fall and spring) 

199 Independent Research in Economics (3) ics mil 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to econom (p 
with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor require" 
and spring) 


American 


ECONOMICS 


P Third Group 


ange group economics courses (except 211, 212, 214, 217-18, 221—22, 243, 247, 249, 

discipline.) ae designed for graduate students in economics. Graduate students in other 

102. In mm register for these courses after having completed Econ 21 7-18 or 101 and 

Calculus i ition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the particular course, 
is required in some sections of third-group economics courses. 

202 ey of Economic Thought (3) Staff 


ritical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm 
203-4 in contemporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis. (Fall) 

Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Goldfarb, Fon, Ye 

Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 
equivalent, Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium. Prereq- 
uisite: Econ 203 (Econ 203 and 204— fall and spring) 

4croeconomic Theory I (3) Barth, Bradley 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
Monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy. (Fall 
and spring) 

acroeconomic Theory II (3) Barth, Bradley 
Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of income 
etermination: application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy; 


examination of uncertainty and policy strategy. (Fall and spring) 
Usiness Cycle Analysis (3) 


EA 


206 


207 


. Kendrick 
Review of cycle theory; empirical analyses of U.S. economic fluctuations; 

2 recasting methods: policy issues. (Fall) 
ational Income (3) Kendrick 


®ory and measure 


ment of economic aggregates within an integrated 
accounting fr 


"Ps amework; uses of accounts for macroeconomic analysis and 
209 Projections, (Fall) 
Pital and Growth Theory (3) Hsieh 
| Growth mode 


th ls under both the paradigm of the Neoclassical Synthesis and 
at of Post-Keynesian economics. Other selected topics in Post-Keynesian 


p.onomics and recent attempts to atta;n a new synthesis in economic theory. 
Terequisite: Econ 205 


211 An lytic Methods 


"marily for grad 


for Management and Policy I (3) Staff 
quantitati duate students in fields other than economics. Various 
ice no ‘ve techniques, such as simulation, cost-benefit analysis, mathemat- 

gramming, and difference equations, and their roles in policy analysis 


are : . > x : "nix à 
Presented in a theoretical context and viewed in terms of their utility in 
© manageme 


: ntpolicy context. Prerequisite: Stat 51 and Econ 217 or 
: 212 AMvalent, (Fall) ` 1 
halytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) Staff 
Timari]y 


advance, = graduate students in fields other than economics. A more 
includ; Treatment of the quantitative techniques introduced in Econ 211, 
Addition] erent analysis and mathematical programming techniques. 
i topics include applications of game theory, econometric model- 


In " i 
(Spring, Simulation models to policy analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 211. 
4S 


ital Mathematical Economics (3) 3 Fon 
economics * Sraduate students in fields other than economics. Students in 
include iff ould consult the instructor before taking this course. Topics 
Problems. ^ erentiation, partial differentiation, and economic optimization 
equations "omparative statics: input—output analysis; difference, differential 


» and economic applications Pre iei à 
and Econ 217-18. mic applications. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus 


Se 


A e DER, 


E 


2 er oy = tox De 
utm — d = - ýs 


a eek 
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Sie. 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) Haber, Holman, 


221-22 Applied Economics (3—3) 


223—24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Aschheim, 


245—46 Industrial Organization (3—3) 
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Fon 


Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory: 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates. 
Academic year 

( year) wats 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediate+! 
macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other all 
economics. Departmental prerequisite waived. (Econ 217 and 21 


and spring) Adams 


An extension of microeconomic welfare analysis to the study of contemp? 
rary policy issues, with an emphasis on resource allocation decisions "a 
public sector; models of individual choice making in policy analysis; * 

policy aspects of production, cost, and organizational decision 
Primarily intended for students in fields other than economics. Pre 
Econ 217 or equivalent. (Academic year) Barth 


me 
requisit” 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Am 
central banking. (Academic year) Carrol! 
233 Rural Development Policies (3) The? 
Review of poverty-oriented rural development strategies in the LDCs. 
ries and experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm (ral! 
nology, rural-urban linkages, and planning a rural service network. canol 
234 Rural Development Projects (3) , ulti 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, including P jes 
sector approaches to integrated planning of rural regions, with case s 25 
drawn from the experience of international agencies. Prerequisite: 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) staf 
235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) ener? 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at 
problems. (Fall) sul 
236 Middle East Economics (3) j 
Survey of Middle East economics emphasizing the applic 
tools to selected issues of importance. Holm? 
237 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) d "T. 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment 4? 
resources development and management. (Spring) Solo? 
239 Economics of Defense (3) H. pjecti 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and 9 de 
Analysis of defense establishment problems, including manpoweh 
fense industry base, procurement policy. (Spring) cold? 


241-42 Labor Economics (3—3) 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and os visit? 
Analysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is pI* 
to Econ 242. (Academic year) 

243 Seminar: Human Resource Policy (3) à 
The shifting composition of the American work force and its me, ubl 
linking of work and welfare; preparation for work; evaluation o) 
investment in human resource development. Open to undergra 3 

244 Economics of Education (3) d yii 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to ap 
education, educational financing. ke 

Tus 


i 


Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial mathe ug i 
ture, conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: 
antitrust and government regulation of the U.S. economy: 
prerequisite to Econ 246. (Academic year) 


Economic 5 %45 


ECONOMICS 271 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics. Prerequisite: Econ 101 
or equivalent. Offered off campus only. (Spring) 

248 Health Economics (3) Baily 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery industry; 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care services. 
(Spring) 

249 Seminar: Industrial Organization— 
The Telecommunications Industry (3) 
Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunications indus- 
try within a changing regulatory framework. Offered off-campus only. 

51 Economic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issues covered may 
include measurement of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian 
economies; income distribution, employment, and poverty; international 
trade policies; debt problems of developing countries. (Fall and spring) 
Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Theories and techniques of development planning and the experience in 
developing countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, particularly macro 
models, multisector models (including input-output, social accounting, 
linear programming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost- 
benefit analysis in project appraisal. (Fall and spring) / 
253 uctivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 

~oncepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and govern- 


252 


ment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 
255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Stewart 
Conomics of research and development and the role of government in 
promoting development and use of new technology (Spring) 
25 *gional Economics (3) Yezer 


tudy of regional planning and growth models, including input-output, 
Programming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; analysis 


of interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing 
models, (Fall) 


258 Urban Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an urban 
area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transporta- 
tion models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 
259 9r permission of instructor. (Spring) = 
ncome Distribution (3) Stewart, Carroll 
eoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including analysis 
261 ot policies related to reducing income inequality. (Spring) 
elfare Economics (3) Stewart 
eories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
263 analysis of selected topics in public policy. ^ (Fall) 


Ale of Public Finance I (3) 


cri 


Cordes, Watson 
Ocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, including 
tical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, and intergovern- 
264 Mental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


Anahe, of Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 


ysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income distribu- 
265 Sem: impact of the public debt. (Spring) i 
E nar: Fiscal Policy in Developing Countries (3) à ~ Tanzi 
,Xamination of topics in the public finances of developing countries, includ- 

267 Serie ion, expenditure, and macroeconomic aspects. (Fall) 
A ar: Soviet Economy (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
n analysis of the Soviet-type economy. Issues discussed include growth 
Ado. investment and price policy, and foreign trade and aid strategy. 

mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


OER 


es -= 
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268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development Pelzman, Hardt 
in Communist Countries (3) d 
An analysis of the application of the Stalinist model to Eastern Europe an 
the resulting reforms. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spri 

269 Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3) of 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Development 
the economy since 1949. (Fall) yin 

270 Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) 

Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of deve 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

271 Economy of Japan (3) " 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan 
development. (Fall) : 

275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Trost, phillips 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for t 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics include hetere ite: 
dasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables. Prerequis 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not require’ 


lopment 


(Fall and spring) sips 
276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost, Phi 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior. Optional topics © 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quan : 
response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course 1n 
algebra. (Spring) Tros 
277 Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) pach 


Application of econometric theory. Use of econometric software: < ite: 
student will be required to write an empirical research paper. Prerequis 
Econ 275 or, with the permission of the instructor, Econ 123. twist? 

279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gas 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
statistical methods to economic data. Univariate and multiple regre! 
nonparametric techniques are used to analyze economic data. Meas usse 
inequality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy are disc 
Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall) 


erso” 
281-82 International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzman, Ande the 


Econ 281: International trade theory, including alternative models 
gains from trade and evaluations of the new justifications for protectio 
commercial policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with multina of 
corporations. Econ 282: International finance, including alternative MO" g 
balance of payments behavior and adjustment, payments accoun , s00? 
change markets, and alternative exchange-rate regimes Prerequisite: 
sections may require calculus or permission of instructor. 


283-84 Survey of International Economic Theory and Policy (3-3) ^ survey% 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 28 mo 
international trade theory and policy; application of comparative ^my; a 
and other arguments for trade; impact of trade on a domestic M Sai 
arguments for protectionism; regional trading blocs. Econ 284: Inte „chan 
finance; theory and policy of balance of payments accounting; Ps P. 
markets; alternative models of balance of payments determina tem 
adjustment; new theories of the behavior of flexible exchange rate 
(Academic year) F 


"à ) A ies: rel 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies 


theories; import substituting industrialization; inflation; problems ofa 
employment and income distribution. Econ 286: Structure of tra 
tion, exports, and economic development; regional and globa techno 
integration; foreign investment, multinational enterprise, 
transfer. (Academic year) 


an 


— 


ECONOMICS 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/Geog/Hist/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary seminar; 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be 


Tepeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 
290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 


Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analy- 
Sis of population size, distribution, and composition; determinants and 
Consequences of population trends. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 290. (Fall) 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures from incom- 
plete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291. (Spring) 
298 pending and Research (3) 
imited to master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 
299-309 Thesis Research (3-3 " N 
(Fall and spring) 


al economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily for 
4, « Candidates, They are offered as the demand requires and may be repeated for 
Permission of the instructor. 


305 Seminar. 


Macroeconomics (3) Barth, Bradley 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 
nomic Methodology (3) Staff 


Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in economic 


then?’ Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses in economic 
eory. 


312 Seminar. Price Theory (3) Staff 
313 giscussion of topics in price theory from recent journal articles. 
minar: Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
315 Sentinuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 
c Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) H. Solomon 
.ensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, 


“ae and Uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: 
Con 215-16, 


321 Re nar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Barth 
341 EM developments in monetary theory. 

minar: Labor Economics (3) Goldfarb 
345 om Problems in theory and policy. 

minar: Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 


‘eview of recent li 
34 T of instructor. 
Opics in Health Economics (3) Staff 
“en treatment of advanced topics in health economics. Prerequisite: 
 *48 or permission of instructor. 
M Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
ysis and review of recent theoretical work in the field, and/or selected 


topi f rd o 
ü Pics of current policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 251 and 252 or permission 
363 e 'Structor, 


nar: Public Finance (3) 
S è 
a Selected topics of current interest. 


" eo Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) Pelzman 
Soviet m and review of recent work on planning theory as applied to the 
force h nion. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the primary 

Shaping the Objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic 


[0] " ^ . "1 leí "Y 
and ms is evaluated based on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203—4 
Or permission of instructor. 


terature and current policy issues. Admission by permis- 


351 


Cordes, Watson 


274 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Swamy 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) : 
rature and special topics 


Research seminar covering current econometric lite 
Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat 378 taf 
379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) S 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Econ 379: America® 
economic history. Econ 380: Modern European economic history. Prerequ 
site: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of instructo" 
(Academic year) i 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Dunn, pe 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doc toral students. Examination 


recent contributions in this field. stall 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 

Topics selected from current significant policy problems. staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "m 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 

tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 7 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


EDUCATION — 


b 
Professors M.N. Rashid, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, J.G. Boswell, C.E. Vontress, D.A. Moor? y 
Winkler, D. Linkowski, F.J. Brown, E.P. Kulawiec, E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Parator® i 
Ferrante, G.L. Horrworth, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), M.A. Burns, J.C. Heddeshe is, 
G.W. Smith (Chair), J.A. Greenberg, G.D. Wiggs, J.D. Fife, M.R. Phelps, C.D. Ho 
D.W. Dew (Research) 
Adjunct Professor R.C. Rist 
Associate Professors D.H. Holmes, R.A. Luke, C.H. Hoare, G.E. Schou 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.S. Beck, C. Gerhard 
Assistant Professors P. Finnerty-Fried, M.J. Strait, LRP 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.E. Munley 
Instructors C.B. Stapp, T.J. Martin 
Lecturer L. Spanier 
See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study ! 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master 0 
Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education S 
and Doctor of Education. 


utnam, D.M. Saunders 


eadingi 
Arts 
jalist 


First Group 


9 Techniques for Acquiring Meaning from College Texts (0) — . gent ^ 
The course is divided into three modules, which may be taken 1n m utili” 
a 


individually. Each module addresses the acquisition, retention, syn i 
tion of meaning as presented in college text materials. Analysis we 
of information into verbal and written discourse are emphas! bilit". 


student receives an evaluation of his or her college-leve 


l readin tjon“ 
Placement testing is required, for which a $10 fee is charged. 


The scope of education and human services is defined from spe 
philosophical, and cross-cultural perspectives. Fie e 
Group field experience (Fall and spring) f 

71 Introduction to Human Development I (3) E ; 
Lectures and field work. All aspects of development through 8 rien 
child study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field e 
appropriate setting. (Fall and spring) 


i 
x 
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72 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Hoare 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psychologi- 
cal, social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles; 
maladaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate 
agency setting. (Fall and spring) 

75 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics, 
legislation, settings, and practice. (Fall) 

87 Sign Language and Deafness I (3) Staff 
Basic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deaf. Same as 
HKLS/SpEd 87. 

88 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) Staff 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKLS/SpEd 88. 
Prerequisite: Educ/HKLS/SpEd 87. 

100 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

Second Grou 


Ed p 
anii" 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses that are to be 
in 


Sübstanti i the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum after 

of credit, preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requirements and hours 

Educ e with license requirements. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: 
» 105 for elementary majors; Educ 131 for secondary majors. 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes. 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and 
earning in behavioral settings. Three-hour field work sessions. (Fall and 

1 Spring) 

- Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) Boswell and Staff 
Historica] and social development of education and human services, contem- 
Porary issues, interrelationship of educational and human service institu- 
jons, policy considerations, and future issues. Field work is required. 

110 E] Tequisite: Educ 50 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
i ementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 
ntroduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a 
send elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105 or 

111 Bens experience. 

entary School Curriculum and Methods (3 to 18) Moore and Staff 
comprehensive block course that includes 3 credits each in diagnostic 
leading, mathematics, science, language arts, social studies; and 1 credit each 
n nin. art, physical education. Pre-student teaching one and one-half days 
(Fall) Prerequisite: Educ 71, 72, 104, 105; and senior standing. 


11 
, BeaSurement and Evaluation (3) Staff 
ine evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration, and 
Gai lation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, 
118 Tr: analysis. (Fall and spring) 
Emph tary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) Horrworth 
ane asis on diagnostic procedures aimed at individualizing and improving 
120 Ex TOOm instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Perimen Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 


Topi | 
he to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
vided the topic differs. 


a Tu 


SS DEL OE 


v RA Ee EUIS 
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124 Communication Skills (3) Muni 
Theory and practice in the development of communication skills in 
museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and tec hniques; ins "i 
tional liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructo! 
(Summer) suf 

125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; 
primary sources; meetings in D.C. area art, history, and science mus 
(Spring) 

128 Children's Literature (3) puat 
Landmark works in the various genres of children’s literature; strategies 
integrating literature into the school curriculum. (Spring) wie 

131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Ku 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for pec 
guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group work to be am 
Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105. (Fall) stall 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) -— 
For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kinde "m 
class in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of a ot 
Prerequisite: Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153, 154. Fa 
spring) sul 

133 Supervised Experience in Education and 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 

Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) 
human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college stuc 
experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Greenberg); 

cation (Stapp); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer) Admission by per 


Í as 
museum objects 
eums: 


adult education =i 
jent develop? 
(4) museum 
miss! 


instructor. (Fall and spring) : d$ 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Kulawiec a 13) 


For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor Prerequisite: 

(Fall and spring) d 
135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Moore ]r 

Supervised teaching in the elementary school for one semester. Sem. of 

seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 


equivalent. (Spring) suf 
136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) hous in 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 

English. (Spring) suf 
137 Teaching Speech (3) pouss ip 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 


speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) $ d 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) r hous 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semeste 


social studies. (Spring) $ 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) hours d^ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 


Material fee, $5. (Spring) St 
140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) ; 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematics 

calculus. (Spring) 
142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) : 

Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music courses olov 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite i 

science. (Spring) Kul", 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) of 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 
foreign language. (Spring) 


0 
24 semester P 


18 semester hour 
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150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs and 
models with curriculum implications for schools in the U.S. and abroad. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials in 
anguage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 
education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 

Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family interaction, 

diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents. Em- 

^ asis on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor. 
pring) 

Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 

nteraction with community agencies and resources for services; equipment, 

play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teaching the infant and 

16 young child. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

? Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 

16 Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) 
ersonal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
ental health problems: emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 

171-72 c working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring) 

ernational Education (3—3) Moore 
urvey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Research, 
9chniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Embassy resources 
utilized, (Summer) 
mparative Education (3) Kulawiec 
Systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices of 
selected representative school systems throughout the world Emphasis on 
development of a methodology for comparative study (Fall) 
am Planning and Development Ferrante, Hoare 
9r Service Agencies (3) 
Xamination of program planning and development activities essential to 
zm service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, 
ae ents examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs 
assessed and programs planned (Spring) 
Sam ning and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
ie as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, selection of 
Ource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to supplier personnel. 


Specia attention to designing the core of the conference and related confer- 
pa EZ activities. (Summer) 
mputer Literacy (3) e 


omi introduction to micro, mini, and mainframe computing system 


ysis aaa vironments, Word processing, communications, qualitative anal- 

applicatio ase management, and graphics software. Personal productivity 

Supervi xy are emphasized through demonstrations, guided practice, and a 

May b Sed individual project. No previous computer experience required. 
s taken for graduate credit. (Fall and spring) 

o and Administration 
Intro, me; Services (3) 
school a ton to organizational theory and program administration in non- 

8encies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, person- 
nity relation’ Supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective commu- 
esa ONS. — (Spring) 
In "Mus Tm Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
ual research under guidance of a staff member. (Academic year) 


154 


178 


182 
Hoare and Staff 
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195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) " 
Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conduct, 
investigation of an identified problem in human services and complet 
skill assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor. (Sp 

200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) credit 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


Third Group 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is pre 

all third-group courses in education. Adequate professional preparation is prerequ "T 

all third-group courses in education except for those courses limited to students m 

M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate students in their senior year may enroll in 

group courses with permission of the instructor. » 

201-2 International Education (3—3) Mie 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they toda: 
culture, history, values, people, and current changes in the worl 
Research techniques to develop a global frame of reference. Foreign ror 


and resources unique to the Washington area are utilized. (Suv 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) tices 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and pra ob 


selected representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis 

development of a methodology for comparative study (Academic su 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) d trent 

For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues an "m 


comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subj 


and group consideration of current field-related problems. (Fall) suf 
207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) — of curre? 
Review of technological contributions to education. Examination 


me 
and emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilis 
integration, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teachin 
process. (Summer) pashi? 

208 Human Development (3) he life sp 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout t rosea 


emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary j 
(Fall and summer) pashi? 
209 Child Development (3) 4 praci 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior ^" pol 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to know 4 
childhood. ^ (Fall) past 


210 Adolescent Development (3) viot: pr 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and beha jp 
cal implications of research in disciplines contributing to know " 
adolescence. (Spring) " 

211 Computers in the Classroom (3) the 
Fundamental microcomputer concepts and skills needed to use £i. pu 
in the classroom. Introduction of programming languages, gen oet "i 
applications software, and educational software (courseware), al 
important educational issues concerning their use in the classroo sl 
site: Educ 180. (Spring) 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey if 
Measurement and Research (3) - phasi 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emp descri 
plication and interpretation of data gathering techniques 8n m 
statistics. (Fall, spring, and summer) P 

213-14 Western Educational Thought (3—3) j course ali” 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this and yf 
ines the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical contati gdut 
them to education. Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenme"^ 


EDUCATION 279 


From the Enlightenment to the present with concentration on the American 

experience. (Fall and spring) ] 
215 Practicum for the Gifted (3 or 6) Rashid 

A culminating supervised experience in a variety of settings for students 


in the master's program for the gifted. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. 
216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell 


Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prereq- 
uisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. 

217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prereq- 
uisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. $ 

218 Social Foundations of Education (3) Kulawiec 
The relationship between school and society explored: social, economic, and 
political purposes of schooling as well as forces that shape policies and 
school curricula. Contemporary issues studied with implications for the 
uture, 

220 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 

Opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Provided the topic differs. 

2 nternational Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 

ravel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Admission by 

2 Permission of the instructor. 

oundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3) Horrworth 
*asic theories and processes of reading acquisition and development; linguis- 
tic, Cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; varieties 

22 and influences of media and instructional strategies. 

eading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrworth 

ementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 
Emphasis on basic group instructional methods and media; teaching demon- 
Strations of basic reading and study skills in content subjects; study of 
22 readability of content materials; research and application of formulas. (Fall) 
agnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3) Horrworth 
Classroom teaching and testing techniques for elementary teachers; construc- 
lion of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of informal 
tests and other measures of evaluation; selecting and planning activities 
Suitable for correction of specific problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous 

225 Course in reading. (Spring) 

easuring Mental Functions (3) Johnson 
Administrating, Scoring, interpreting, and reporting the Wechsler Intelligence 
e for Children-Revised (WISC-R) and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 

226 pdults-Revised (WAIS-R). (Fall and spring) 

'agnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Horrworth 
Pplication of instructional strategies and techniques presented in Educ 223 
d 224, Onstruction of informal tests; administrating, scoring, and inter- 
Preting informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials; 


teaching strategies for on-grade students and for those with reading problems. 


227 p, ission by permission of instructor. (Spring) ; 
Ide Issues in Elementary Education (3) , Staff 
ems f Cation, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 

228 acing the contemporary American elementary school. (Fall) 

Curre "tional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Staff 
mation trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, mathe- 

230 Man, S, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spring) i 
For m 8 Computer Applications (3) , Ferrante 
Who anagers and prospective managers in education and human services 

are con 


Cerned with the automation of their operations. Students will 


280 
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acquire the basic principles needed to design, implement, and manage j 
information system. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Spring 
summer) wel 
232 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) Bos 
(Formerly Educ 198) 
The nature of power, leadership, and education; the relationship of power d 
leadership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of power 
leadership in a democratic setting (Fall) wi 
235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Kult, 
Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects are examined with 8 


toward developing a critical method of analysis. (Fall) sul 
236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) 

Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource development tech 

training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions. wish 


237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) 
Applications of performance-based, criterion-reference 
technical skills training programs (Spring) ste! 

239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3) ur 
The use of adult learning programs (adult education, human 
development, higher education, etc.), in various parts of the bli 
provided by international agencies, multinational companies, and P 
foundations. Emphasis on national development, social problems, 
growth. (Spring) te 

240 Proposal Writing (3) bee 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industri ts 9 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many styles and forme F) 

d 


ad design models 


illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation 

organization or agency. (Fall and summer) pashi 
241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) tio! 

Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educ? 


settings. Research findings and issues. (Summer) pro? 
242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) eral gu 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education; fed jos 9 


and local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leadership theory: 
functions of school administrators 

243 Human Relations in Educational Management (3) sist 
Principles and practices in human relations for teachers, adm gi 
other school personnel, parents, and community leaders. Current d 
and research findings; applications to social change; techniques 9 


sud 
" 


with individuals and groups. m d 
246 Administrative Issues in Education (3) a educ? jo? 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems in p d 


248 Supervision of Instruction (3) on ^ 


Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision. Special attenti. jg 
function of theory, change, individual and group relationships 19 pro 
tions, staff influence processes, talent utilization, and evaluation 9 
and staff. (Summer) 

249 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) : 
History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counselin 


assistance programs. s any 
nn 
Fi ups 


g in ep 


250 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) f $ 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to 
abusers. 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) 

Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principl 
E aaa Gio e i ent mc zall and SPQ it 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fa V S 

252 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) unseliné 

Principles and procedures for designing and implementing co 

vices. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


; Ww 
Hed desheimef: 
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253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Development 
of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. (Fall) 


254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
velopment, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 


teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school for 
255 the preadolescent. (Fall) 

-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
xamination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
ses; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to contempo- 

rary problems and practices. (Alternate academic years) 
2 reer Development and Information (3) Vontress 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
Procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and occupa- 


tional information. (Fall and spring) 
eories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Vontress 
eories and practices of counseling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in 
25 Counseling, including Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) 


The Principalship, K-12 (3) Saunders 


Beneral introduction to the principalship. Administrative tasks and proce- 
-ares are stressed, together with the principal's role in handling educational 
> issues and problems. 


Upervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Saunders 
For experie 


nced teachers and administrators. Review of modern supervisory 
261 Concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248. (Spring) 
Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) Staff 


Parate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors, Prerequisite: Educ 258 for counseling majors; permission of instructor 


262 Int uman development majors. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
ip in Counseling and Human Staff 
Development (3) 
arate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
— Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and sum- 
283 Human Resource Development (3) Nadler, Wiggs 
Concepts an 


d purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human resource 


evelopment personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate professional 
(Pap aration or experience in training, education, and development. 
264 Desi and spring) 
H gn of Training Programs in Nadler, Wiggs 
xm Resource Development (3) 
ining, 


will be education, and development programs for various client systems 
site: p Planned using critical-events conceptual model. Field work. Prerequi- 
ES Uc 263 and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
ina m and Education (3) Kulawiec 
ap introductory study of futurism: philosophy, content, methodology, and 
p. ication, Major concepts are explored through readings, discussion, 
267 ens simulations, and films. 
The uality for Counselors (3) Winkler 
sexua Pose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding of 
268 Famil ity as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. 
The f Y Counseling (3) Winkler 
Didactic °° P "e e affects =- ~ = how Mox = it. 
I sentations, role playing, and work with simulat amilies. 


265 


Business M 4 
Ed ess Management (3—3) Brown 
UC 269. Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business 


is present. Educ 270: Practicum in school business management. Educ 269 
Tequisite to Educ 270. (Academic year) 
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271 Policy-Making for Public Education (3) Boswell, Forats 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups, the co 
legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in si 
lishing parameters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific tec niq 
of policy formation. (Summer) stall 

272 Educational Planning (3) 

An examination of the planning movement in education: 
development and the recent shift in premises, context, and ad 
Different approaches to the planning process; its relationship to the con . 
of systems and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; p 
research, and overview of main analytical techniques currently in use p 

273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) m) 
Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fall, alternate su 

274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) fits © 
Continuing professional development of educators, costs and bene alt 
society, promising programs and practices, current issues. (Spring: 
nate years) prow! 

275 School Finance (3) | roles 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, and federa 
Budget development and administration. prov 

276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) i pevelo? 
The function, purposes, and resources of school public relations. Theon 
ment of skills in planning public relations programs and activities. 
and practice of effective communication. poss! 

277 Dynamics of Change (3) cati 
An analysis of the process of change, particularly as it relates to edu "exalt 
policy. Comparison of theories; analytical tools; historical precedents: 
ples of federal educational policies. saunde 

278 School Law (3) Ne 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; "m 
and legal status of the local school unit; nature of the school b Tits ^ 

status of teachers and administrators; legal rights and responsibi 
parents and pupils. (Spring) Host 

279 Adult Education (3) «oe jnvol 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies tion” 

personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through inte 


its historic! 
expectati 


(Fall) wit 
280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) | age, 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-schoo d adv! 
designing programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling 279 » 
programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Edu 
permission of instructor. (Spring) polo” 

281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) ial prog 
A general introduction to the theory of evaluation of socia e 
Overview of evaluation models, methodology associated with P | and 
ation, and examination of evaluation in the context of politica 
environments. (Fall) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) pur d: d 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and tren i 
education in the United States. (Fall and spring) ferrante; 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Burns, orivesi” 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and | 
duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) Po” 

285 Education and National Development (3) 0 


Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes tty, y^ 
development. In addition to economic growth and civic 1€ 
constitutes national development in advanced industrial soc! in 
eties moving to industrialism? What role does education play 

this process? (Fall) 
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286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 


Stapp 
Seminar inte 


grating advanced practices of museum education with current 

Scholarship in architectural history, material culture, social history, and 

Women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum resources. Open to 
287-88 ch dergraduate and graduate students. (Fall) 

inical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Putnam 

esting and tutoring children and adults with reading problems. A case study 

approach is emphasized; participants are trained to administer a diagnostic 

ttery of tests, evaluate results, and plan and implement tutoring strategies. 


in Terequisite: Educ 222 and 224. (Academic year) 
9 Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) Putnam 
A whole- 


language approach to structuring classroom curriculum: strategies 
€ oping students’ reading and writing skills while studying literature, 
291 - studies, and science. (Fall) 
'ucational Facilities Planning (3) 
Frinciples of s 
Ing buildings; 
maintenance: 


for deve] 


Brown 
chool plant planning; site selection: evaluation of exist- 
adaptation to curricular needs; building operation and 
disposition of surplus facilities; energy and accessibility 


20 Considerations. 
2 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Holmes 
Upervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by permis- 
293. 94 E of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

earch and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and confer- 

295 ences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 
titative Methods Il: Paratore, Smith, Holmes 


arch Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for master's degrees in education. Analysis of 
co - approaches to problems in education; evaluation of research 
297 echniques, Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
anel Administration (3) Brown 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 


‘stitutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions; 
299-300 Current issues, 


E" Research (3—3) Staff 
(ral) red of M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates writing master's theses. 

301 all and spring) 
live Research Methods (3) Holmes and Staff 


(Formerly Educ 282) 


Benera] introduction to qualitative research procedures in social science 
Spring)" Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis. (Fall and 
302 E 
Inf titative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Educ ^ al Techniques (3) 
Pre 02 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
ins lsite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of 
303 ctor, (Fall and spring) 
Use of ysis (3 to 6) Staff 
planni computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dissertation- 
304 Practi ng stage. (Fall and spring) 
Practical" in Supervision (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
of instru experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by permission 
305 Internshi o (Fall and spring) 
ice UP: Supervision (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
Syste = à school situation directed by the University’s faculty and school 
* Integration of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
Ady, ve Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Required Research Design (3) 
of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and application of 


j 
m 
ie 
Hi 
Ly 
j 
i 
Ki 
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educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent. qal 
and spring) stap? 
310 Museum Studies (3) ; by 
Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admission 
permission of instructor (Summer) Munley 
311 Museum Audiences (3) ; 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy mu " 
appropriate museum and outreach practices. Admission by permissi 
instructor. (Fall) stap? 
312 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area mu "m 
supervised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus ^ 
includes grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor: 


(Spring) unie 
313 Museum Evaluation (3) š Miet 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. exhib! 


of research on museum audiences and design of program an 
evaluations. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) Moor 
316 Recent Developments in Teaching Social Studies (3) terial 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, rp 
and innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of socia 
Admission by permission of instructor. suf 
317 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3) jals, 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mater iss 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of science. A 
by permission of instructor. guf 
320 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) me 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate , 


: ics. ^ 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics 


sion by permission of instructor. (Spring) si 
321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) rmissio? 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by Pe 


instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 205 or 325. (Fall and spring) H 
322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) b oe 
Limited to graduate students in reading education. Experience aii 
area of teaching or supervisory service in reading education P' 
requisite: permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) si 
324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) of col 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques: 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or equ! 
permission of instructor. (Spring) M 
325 Curriculum Theory (3) Focus 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory 
trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evalua 
uisite: Educ 205. (Spring) M 
328 Selected Topics in International Education (3) pe 
Investigation of historical development of international educatio al dv? 
on selected topics of general importance to the field of interna! 


tion. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) p^ 
329 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) „ams: 4 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social P T 
implementation, analysis, and utilization. (Spring) ry 
330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) sery 
Historical developments; philosophy and objectives of n p 


porary Pj suf 


kindergartens, and day care centers; exploration of contem " Uni 
and models, with curriculum implications for schools in 
and abroad. (Fall) 


| 
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332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 
ationale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials in 


anguage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 
education. (Fall) 


333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
anning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher-family 


interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and 
3 Parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment (Spring) 
34 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 


nteraction with community agencies for services, resources, and equipment; 
Physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for 
335 — the infant and young child. (Spring) : 
acticum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Staff 
upervised professional acctivity in selected early childhood -programs; 
Seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and 
336 permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
ical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrworth 
Supervised Clinical experience in testing, tutoring, and teaching. Approxi- 
mately 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring) 
40 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Holmes, Rist 
Odes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issues. 
Alternative methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, and 
Impact assessment. Both theoretical and case study materials are used. 
341 lerequisite: Educ 295. (Fall and spring) 
itive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
nitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis 


the Planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 
34 Tough adulthood. (Fall) 


Nat guage Development (3) Rashid 
Ee of language acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguis- 
343 rhe psycholinguistics most pertinent to education (Spring) 
ot een Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 
lew an 


d consideration of empirical research studies on selected topics in 
velopment. Issues, instrumentation, and research needs in respect 
pic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
velopment and Aging (3) Rashid 
and research on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age. 
tions of Aes "ium. research designs and methods and LA = 
(Spring) ngs for gerontological programs and selected professional roles. 


352 Counselin 
Cquisiti 
demons 


uman de 
to each to 
Adult De 
eories 
“Mphasi 


344 


8 Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer 


9n of counseling skills common to all theories through lectures, 
trations by 


bes ons by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite: Educ 
353 Permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Rant ing Older Persons (3) Finnerty-Fried 
tions a Considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life transi- 
354 nd role changes that occur for older persons. (Summer) 
Problema ara! Counseling (3) Vontress 
Emph x of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients. 


ling cultural minorities in the United States. (Sprin: 
a & Cultura in pring 
355 c9 imer) 

Heddesheimer, Winkler, Linkowski 


Princi 
ples of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. Tech- 


nique: pun 
registrati a practice in group counseling. Prerequisite: Educ 251; concurrent 
357 ton: Educ 258, (Spring and summer) 


Mental hand Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
ers w ealth problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
orking with children and adolescents (Spring) 


Critical analysis and evaluation of le : 
ation of their implications for practice Intended for Education Specialist ^ 
Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of concentra 
counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) pried 
360 Job Development and Placement (3) Finnerty” 
Job development and modification: placement of disabled pe 
(Spring) ; j 
361 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linkow 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications. — ( 
363 Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linko 
Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization (Fall) m 
364 Administration and Governance of Greenberg, Fe 
Two-Year Colleges (3) i tor 
A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative P® got 
and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the t 
structure of two-year college organization. (Fall and spring) sul 
365 Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) w 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles, 
selected field sites. (Fall) pur 
370 Administration of College Student 
Development Services and Programs (3) P m 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including dt 
assessment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, P diss 
velopment, facility management, evaluation, and team building. 4 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) ni 
372 Internship in Adult Learning and Human Greenberg 
Resource Development (3 to 6) "md 
Supervised experience in selected areas of college teaching: humea 
development, adult education. Admission by permission of instru 
(Spring) cle 
373 The Community/Junior College (3) Greenberg aleg 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-y s 


and services. visis 


and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal co i 

special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall and spring) _ te, 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferran 

Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) wit 


375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) 
College student development theories, practices, and problems. iy 
historical overview and human development theories relat 
students. (Fall) pu 
376 Group and Organizational Theories (3) 


nsus H Lewih j 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and ond 99 


tional setti 


practical application of theories to various organiza 

viduals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) gu 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) nt prog” 
Supervised practical experience in college student developme a 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) B " 

378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) tto 


For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work releva” 
dents’ professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring N yl 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) educati 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult put 
human resource development. Admission by permission of} st? 
(Fall and spring) ". 
380 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) y tructio® 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal ins ation 
a wide variety of instructional strategies in adult learning 5 u 
(Summer) 


-e 
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381 Adult Learning (3) Wiggs 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
environment in adult education situations. (Fall and summer) 

382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) Greenberg and Staff 

Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action- 

oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. (Fall and spring) 

Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) Staff 

Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills for the human 

Tesource development specialist and others in various occupational settings. 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, indus- 


try, Bovernment, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 
(Fall) 4 


383 


96 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Nadler 

urrent issues and trends in the fields of adult education and human resource 
development. (Spring and summer) 

Management of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Nadler 


Togram administration in school and non-school agencies, staff recruitment 
and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance of effective 


3 Community relations. (Spring) : 
Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Ferrante 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions in colleges and 
$ universities. 
89 Consultant. Client Relationships in Nadler 


uman Resource Development (3) 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, and 
di *mmas, using theory and field experience for individual and organization- 
al development. Prerequisite: Educ 263, 279; or approval of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) 


lems in Higher Education (3) Fife 


Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal 
Structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and 
391 academic programs. (Spring) > 
and University Curriculum (3) Fife 
velopment, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
392 Fin s in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 
ancing Higher Education (3) Staff 


v: lysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, program 
394 Co Sets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) - 
Organ and University Governance (3) _ Ferrante 
hi nizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships in 
er education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 
ems and Practices in Educational 
Applicati ative Organization (3 to 6) 


395 
Ferrante, Fife, Greenberg 


tion of on of Principles and practices concerned with change and evalua- 
In educational administration. : 
Servic, 1: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) _ Greenberg 
A in à higher education situation directed by the University and the 
397 m Perating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
Service ip: Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
by the Aa an educational institution or education-related program directed 
399 niversity’s faculty. (Fall and spring) 


Applicat Applied Educational Administration (3to6) Brown, Saunders 

Private *w of the theories and principles of administration to public and 

Sion, Adn ools, Field experience in a phase of administration and supervi- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


ul 
j 
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Fourth Group P 
A master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fou: go 
ther post-maste 


courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral c andidates or o basis 
degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually planned on the d 
previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an advanced le 
competence and to meet identified professional needs or field requirements. 
Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course except 
may be repeated for credit. 
Boswell, pheli 


401 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and 


Educ 40! 


Practices in Education (3) ing 10 the 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding cg 
complexities of the educational process. Topics will vary, but will iol 
education as an individual process and as soc iocultural preservati 
renewal. 

402 Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr.) pashi? 

405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) dler wi 

421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadie’ 

422 Seminar: Higher Education 
Administration (arr.) 

425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) dler. 

427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadie? 

431 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) E^ 

441—42 Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3—3) H 

443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) 

444 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) 
Supervised internship in education or human services se 
doctoral students. 

445 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis 
(Formerly Seminar: Research and Evaluation) 

490 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 

Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approv 
design is necessary for successful completion o 
permission of instructor. 

491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of Jdi 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major advisor an 
committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM BÉ" 


Doctoral Committee on Education Policy ac 
A.V. Adams (Chair), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, C.J. Lange, M.N. Rashid, C^: 


J.L. Tropea 
program 


Q 


Greenberg, Ferrante: 


Ael 


ttings for 


ex 


al of the dissertation 


f the seminar. 


X 


EM 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary The yl 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of education policy. gust” py 
directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the Schoo! 9 i scient 

Politica 


Human Development and from the Departments of Economics, 
chology, Sociology, and Statistics/Computer and Information Systems: ps to ogo 

This program is concerned with policy research and analysis as it relate nue "A 
broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue OF con ply '? D 
careers or careers in policy-making positions. The program is open ni por 
students. For entering students, education policy is à field in the docto 


public policy. 
201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) i educatio? 7 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to curren tormulatif 


analysis 1n 


issues with emphasis on use of research and 
evaluating policy. 


222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Adams 


n Intensive interdisciplinary study of special topics in education policy. 
90 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) Adams ji 
3 Supervised interdisciplinary study and field work in a selected policy area. i 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff T 
ENGLISH | 
Univer, ; 
p eTsity Professor A. Zwerdling 


€S8sors P. H 
Jr. ; 


“pee Fpofessors R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten (Chair), G.R. 
Associate p . - Combs, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, O.A. Seavey, G. Carter 
stan tofessoria] Lecturer E.R. Garner 
Assistant Pre ssors A. Romines, M.V. Dow, M.S. Rapp, J. McGarry, K. Moreland 
Elon essorial Lecturers T.G. Wallace, M.H. Mir, G.B. Leighton, M.C. Markman, F. 


Highfill, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, A.E. Claeyssens, 


u 
Whit MJ. Lowel, J.S. V 


bh e ad 


arden, D. Scarboro, E.T. McClay, P.G. Graham, D. Carter, N. 

Y McKean Moore V 
ac, 

study or of Arts wit 


Or Ameri , 
la erican | 
The followin a A it 


isiting Lecturer in Creative Writing L. Carter 


h a major in American literature or English literature (field-of- 
erature, English literature, or literature in English (departmen- 
: The ge equirements must be fulfilled: 

Students eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Satisfying ou consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Natural © requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 

1 ma ematical sciences.) 
for Ameri site Courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72. (Engl 51-52 is recommended 
3, Required "lerature majors.) 
| Ota stady (enn in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours of college-level foreign il 
equivalent reek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish) or i 

ne departmen;. e ified by a transcript or an examination administered by the appropri- 
history (Englis (b) 6 Semester hours of philosophy and/or religion; (c) 6 semester hours of 
“commended for merican, European, or world). Courses in American history are 


í erican literature majors. 
Or the major: 


) Field 
Englis x "of-study maj 
Pri erature Mt the end of t 


jor examination must be passed in either American or p 
wh » Students e end of the senior year. Although no set pattern of courses is if 
Fe. nolopin y 7? expected to engage themselves with writers and works from the 
stg can a Span of American literature or English literature. Proseminars in d 

dents i "e Engl 199-200, and in English Literature, Engl 195-96, assist ii 
aratio i inati K ris f; 
Must bete for gra i p n for the major examination. Students who wish to be 


4 : i! 
ation with Special Honors in either American or En lish literature : 

B. parte, Beld-ol.study idi T Hi 

hot no iio en major—Engl 120 and 27 semester hours of second-group courses, of n 

teni, Second hours may be taken in creative writing or composition. The 27 bt 
l major: “Soup courses are as follows for the concentrations within the depart- M 

li rican A e 

bette; and ttre Engl 160; either Engl 161-62 or 163 and 167; 3 hours in English f 

ri additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 9 must 


1 English lite literature, 


B add TET 
„addi Ure— Eng] 194: Ẹ RU sot Aon FE 
ler d na] hours of 8! 194; Engl 112, 128, or 130; 3 hours in American literature; and 1 


li Courses in the department, of which at least 12 must be in English 
ture ; 
1, in Eng]; 
2. Major author One course from each of the following categories: 
153. igen - haucer, Shakespeare, Milton (Engl 112, 127, 128, or 130). 
5, or 160) merican literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
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3. 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136, 154, 161,18 
163, 167). 6 
4. E iure British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 157, 158, 1641 
166, 168, 177, or 178). taken” 

With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be " 
place of those specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of secon 
courses, of which 6 may be earned by studying literature in à foreign language 


Minor in literature in English—15 hours of second-group literature courses, ch 
consultation with an advisor in the department. i 


Minor in creative writing—15 hours of second-group courses offered by the 
ment, including Engl 102 and at least 9 additional hours of creative writing. 


Master of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the fi i 
English literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergradut ist 
in English or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or American 
above the sophomore level. f Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 0! 
Sciences, including (1) 24 semester hours of course work planned in consu 
the department advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage aok" 
dictionary) in an approved foreign language (French, German, Italian, Spanish, tus P 
Latin); (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in American or English litera mes 
(4) either a master’s thesis (6 semester hours) on an approved topic, directed by dec 
of the department's graduate faculty, or, with the approval of the department di he” 
graduate studies, 12 additional semester hours of course work in lieu O 
Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25. 


P 
in 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature or Doctor of Philosopy 
field of English literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an un Ame 
major in English or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English oF 
literature above the sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of "m 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) 72 semester hours of cow! de 
for students with M.A. degrees in English) planned in consultation with the ar ^ 
advisor; (2) Level Two proficiency (translation of a passage without à -— ^ 
approved foreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation with a io tink 
two approved foreign languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or 
qualifying examination in American Literature or English literature (to be sist 
as feasible within the student’s first 24 hours of course work), a period e Peot 
genre examination, and an examination on an approved major author oF api 
field; (4) a dissertation on an approved topic, directed by a member of the 1 
graduate faculty and approved by an examining committee. t 

Each student plans a program of studies in consultation with the departm 4 
and a committee of the graduate faculty. Students must maintain a quality- innit 
at least 3.25. The fields for the period examination are English Medieval: 
1500; English Renaissance: 1500-1660; English 18th Century: 1660-1800; . and 
can: beginnings to 1815; 19th-Century English and/or American: 1800- 
Century English and/or American: 1900 to the present The fie 
examination are drama, prose fiction, poetry, and ¢ riticism 


T M 
ning Py 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teac con 99 


English—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the English vf, à 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human ino 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other course® ue 
A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or permission © t Eng th 
prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses in English excep 
161, and 162. 
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i S Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test or the Test of 
tanc ritten English determine placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the 
quirement, according to the following schedule: 


Achievement Test TSWE Placement 


= and above or 58 and above Waives Engl 10 
20-649 or 45-57 Engl 10 

40-519 or 40—44 Determined by GW Placement Exam 
29 and below or 39 and below Engl 9 


gio dmission of international students to any English course is determined by the 
Stud, lacement Test. Students should apply to the office of English for International 
nts to take this test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions). 


INGLISH COMPOSITION 

First Group 
9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Dow and Staff 
Includes Content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work on 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class 
meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
Composition: Language as Communication (3) Dow and Staff 

Ctice of expository techniques in writing assignments ranging from the 
autobiographical to the academic; emphasis on the writing process, with 
guidance in revising toward meaningful, engaging, idiomatic, and controlled 


ind e analysis of such discourse through readings in professional writing 
800d student prose. (Fall and spring) 
11 English Composition: Language and the Dow and Staff 
Sin and Sciences (3) 
tudy and Practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on 
e Sentence and diction and on logical thought by analysis of selected 
ings on the nature of language and the arts and sciences. Practice in 
ective, accurate, and honest use of secondary sources in a library research 
Paper 9r à documented essay. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
12 cad Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12 or 13. (Fall and spring) 
Position: Language in Literature (3) Dow and Staff 
Study anq 


criti Practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 

st tical writing: emphasis on stylistics in the sentence and diction by the 

udy of literary genres and of the use of language in literature. Practice in 

| edective, accurate, and honest use of secondary sources in a library research 

| Paper 9r à documented essay. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 

it for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 13. (Fall and spring) 

Stud position: Language and Ideas (3) Staff 

e " and Practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on 

cal Ama cal problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and histori- 

| 10.T jeus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 

: or En be taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive credit 
: 20 The We 13 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 12. (Fall and spring) 

Theo tis of Reports (3) Staff 

Offene) and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Engl 11. 

Second G off campus only, 


13 


| 100 
ate Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini and Staff 
signme t Communications by accountants and managers; frequent writing 
letters "ow. with emphasis on effective form and language in memoranda, 
junior «i, Ports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Engl 11 and 
tus. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 
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101 Advanced Writing (3) : "m 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing project d 
with each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on deve OF 
professional work habits. Prerequisite Engl 11, 12, or 13, or written 
sion of instructor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and sp 

109 Expository Writing for the Professions (3) entio 
Weekly exercises based on students’ individual needs; particular att ecte 
given to problems in writing for tec hnically sophisticated readers. 
readings. Offered off campus only. sul 

110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) dered the 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have consid y 
implications of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, sing 
practice of the communication skills needed for careers in engine radi 
the sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, OF 
status. Material fee, $5. (Spring) Morel 

111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) t wdy” 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Laboratory: S iyt 
practice of techniques for writing and revision; readings on CO “hing ^ 
learning, the composing process, critical thinking, and " tori 


ring) y 


writing; observation and exercise in writing, peer criticism, 4 
(Fall) 
Third Group p* 


201 The Teaching of Writing (3) 


c; rendi] 
Brief historical account of the development of Western rhetoric; jtó 


P ling 
current theories of the teaching of writing and in related fields M proc. 
philosophy, and cognitive psychology; exploration of the wr! » each 
writing across the curriculum, and use of computers in writing 8 


supervised experience in the classroom and Writing Laboratory: 


writing assignments. Open to qualified seniors. (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING NL. 
102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleay nit 


Initial course in poetry and/or fiction writing. Basic problems ane” j 
examples of modern approaches; weekly writing assignment) 11 or} 
and/or conference discussion of student writing. Prerequisite: pudent 
consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 § 
(Fall and spring) M t 
103 The Writing of Fiction—The Short Story (3) uld subi y 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student sho r ff 
writing sample to the instructor before registration. Material e 9" 
104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAlear ^. ip reo | 
Study of imagination, diction, and poetic form. Exercises, Tea 
traditions and new modes, projects, and « onferences; works op or. W^. 
students' own poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instru gize 
sample to be submitted before registration Material fee, $5. 
to 15 students. May be repeated for credit (Spring) vA 
105-6 Pm Writing of Plays (3-3) > ois pM instruct y 
Same as TrDa 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12; consen í ro regi 
student should submit a writing sample to the instructor belo 
Material fee, $5 per semester (Academic year) Chee 
107 The Writing of Fiction—The Novel (3) rid student f 
i jon- 


Prerequisite: Eng] 102 or 103; consent of instructor. 


tio 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registre ne 
fee, $5. (Spring) M PA 
T 


108 Advanced Poetry Writing (3) 
Emphasis on development of voice, style, subject; 
traditions and new modes. Workshop format, conferences. 


à 


intensive stud jt 
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104; consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students. 
May be repeated for credit. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First Group 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Quitslund and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms of 
imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 
52: 19th and 20th centuries. (Academic year) 
61 Tragedy (3) Carter, Paster 
odes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 
fiction in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett. 
medy (3) Carter, Paster 


Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 
fiction—Chaucer to Borges. 
Second Group 
112 Chaucer (3) Staff 
‘a (Fall) 
n Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Staff 
History of the English Language (3) Staff 
velopment of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
12 Brammar, 
0 Critical Methods (3) Paster, Plotz, Romines 


e topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to English and 


?rican poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and 

otura analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary 
123 Princi f 

ciples of Literary Criticism (3) Carter 


study of ideas about the value of literature and methods of interpretation 
125 Kizapristotle to the present, using King Lear as the central literary text. 


Mai an Verse and Prose (3) Quitslund 
ajor authors from the late 16th century (e.g., Sidney, Spenser, Hooker, 
ashe, Shakespeare, Donne), seen in relation to Continental Renaissance 


127-28 Shaw’: (Spring) 


Deval "tare (3-3) Highfill 
con opment of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histories and 
| 129 The paes. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 
P, Early 17th Century (3) Reesing 
130 Mili and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
Study (3) Reesing 
d 9f the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton's 
131.3) Engl T. — (Spring) 


Literature, 1660-1800 (3-3) Highfill 
exami an , Prose of major Baroque, Neoclassic, and early Romantic writers, 
varies to In à context of social history and, occasionally, other arts. Content 

Oms ut always centers on major figures. Engl 131: Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
(Ai 9n. Engl 132: Dr Johnson and his circle, Gray, Cowper, Burns. 
133.34 Tae demic year) 
Major f antic Movement (3-3) Combs, Plotz 
Blake o" and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 133: 
135.. Keats Hasasworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, 
36 Vict x litt, DeQuincey, and others. (Engl 133—fall) 
gl 142 Literature (3-3) Carter 
35: 1830-1865 —E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; 


CR Ru 
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36: 1865—1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; gwi” 
(Engl 13 

Aaddox, Ra 

Madd 13 


try, fiction, and criticism. E 


Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 1 
burne, the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. 
137-38 The 20th Century (3—3) 
Engl 137: Emergence of modernism in poe 
Literature since the 1930s. (Engl 137—fall) do’ 
139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3) Mac o 
The achievements of Irish writers between 1890 and 1939, with emphas# 
Yeats and Joyce. sul 
145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3- 3) terti 
Courses in English literature and related subjects reflecting current rr 
of individual faculty members. Topics announced in the Schedule 0 C 
may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs pap 
153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. pig” 
155-56 The English Drama (3—3) Paster, 1660” 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries Engl 156: Historical survey: 
present. (Engl 155—fall) past 
157 20th-Century Drama (3) m. 
Representative continental, English, and Americ 20th 
158 20th-Century British Fiction (3) | 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 peesi" 
cod ins 
du oe 


an plays of the 


194 History of English Literature (3) 
A historical survey of the processes by which literature was proe of 
British Isles from Old English beginnings up to 1800. Consideration ^. «gf 
and religious factors affecting developments in literature, and influen 
the classical tradition. (Spring) 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and conce re " 
the English literary tradition that draw connections between ive 
from the Old English period to recent times. (Academic year and 
197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund P gii 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be aco" al " 
ed in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's apr t 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the departme 


Paster, QUAS, 


(Fall and spring) and 

l Ganz ag’ 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) dent wi 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the stu "s 


: : a ; : e 
thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 


major in English literature (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 
213 Old English (3) 
Old English grammar and readings 
214 Beowulf (3) 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. Qui 
219 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) 
(Formerly Research Methods and Bibliographical Mat 
For all candidates for M.A. and Ph.D degrees in American ad Jj f 
literature. Introduction to the scope and methods of adver to 34 
studies; readings, research problems, and instruction designe 
students with available aids to research. (Fall) cartel 
223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3) : tegit 
Inquiry into the nature of literary texts and interpretive pe 
readings of texts (by Barthes, Derrida, de Man, Bloom, 


erials) 


SS —M 
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Kermode, and others) exemplifying the ferment of recent theoretical writing 
about literature. Graduate status or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
226 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3) Quitslund 
Investigation of a broad topic central to literature of the Renaissance (e.g., 
development of the lyric, heroic poetry and romance, literature and the 
Court), with primary attention to English texts and some attention to classical 
and continental contexts. 
Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) Paster 
Specialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, considered in its 
Cultural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare. 


227-28 


?29 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
i Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
0 e in Milton (3) Reesing 
into o^ 
233.27 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1 0 (3-5) Highfill 
4 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 


Intensive and contextual consideration of Eng!.sh Romantic writers, themes, 
8enres. Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irony, Wordsworth and 
235 Keats, defining Romanticism, Romanticism and childhood. 
Studies in Victorian Poetry (3) Carter 
Investigation of various ways in which the major Victorian poets depended 
Upon and departed from the achievements of precursors among the Roman- 
236 and earlier poets. 
ludies in Victorian Prose (3) Carter 
tudy of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, Newman, 
arwin, and Pater, with attention to both their intrinsic merit and the light 
237-38 ey throw on Victorian poetry and fiction. 
dies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3) Rapp, Zwerdling 
25354 (Engl 238—fall) 
inar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Rapp, Zwerdling 
Stigation of various topics concerning the development of the genre, 18th 
^om centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction; emergence of 
umstantia] realism; mentors and lovers in 19th-century novels; the 
256 —— in fictional forms circa 1900. 
es in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3) Highfill 


Inve. 
to 


padie in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th century. Held at the 
299-300 9!Ber Shakespeare Library. 
(Pasis Research (3-3) gus 
— all and Spring) 
G 


l men ay non University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 
uper institut Institute policies are set by a central committee on which each 
201. are eli bl 18 represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the Institute 
“14.5 Bi le to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 


1 m (3 ‘ 
Blish De nts Wishing to register for these courses should consult the chairman of the 
Partment 


301.14 F 
en Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 
credit, will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
398 Ady Provided the topic differs. 
Limited Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
tion, M to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
-May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limi 
| (Fai d to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
| and spring) 


399 


armei 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3 3) Sten 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From the beginnings to the Civil War. 
From the Civil War to present (Academic year) 


and 


Second Group P" 


120 Critical Methods (3) Paster, Plotz, ROB gj 
The topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to E istic 
American poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, = liter 
structural analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific 
texts Seat 

160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) now? 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions ^" Cotto” 
major writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Brads 1 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) sie 

161 American Romanticism (3) by 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as se 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others. (Spring) pomi” 

162 American Realism (3) 

The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions às shown M ug 


writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, 


Chopin, Robinson, and others (Fall) j poAon 
163-64 American Poetry (3—3) Ganz, Combs, -— 4 
Close examination of major American poems Engl 163: From the Ene. 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe pct 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The gu 4 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom» f 
Crane, and others. (Academic year) ii " 
165-66 American Drama (3—3) Com 1 TO. 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl es 
and works of Eugene O'Neill and the dramatic te hniques of Ibson ggf 
and Strindberg that helped to shape 20th-century American r regen! 
ical and critical readings included. Engl 166: Significant an rep 00% 
works of American theater, 1935-1982, including plays by iller W : 
Lillian Hellman, William Saroyan, Thornton Wilder, Arthur M yo 
O'Neill, Carson McCullers. 


Inge, Tennessee Williams, Eugene 
| comedy. 


Hansberry, and outstanding examples of musica 


(Academic year) Ste» 
167-68 The American Novel (3-3) rican 
Historical and critical study of major works in the Ame 


tradition. Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th centum The 
Melville, James, Twain, Dreiser, Chopin, and others. Eng 
century: Wharton, Cather, Anderson, Hemingway, ^* 
Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabokov, and others (Academic you 
170 The American Short Story (3) 
An extensive survey of short fiction by 
and 20th centuries, about half of them Americ 
short story by writers and literary critics included 
171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) E É 
Each course may be repeated for credit provided the topic gife 
announced in the Schedule of Classes 
173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) 
Each course may be repeated for credit provic 
announced in the Schedule of Classes (Engl 17 


i iters 
a wide variety of wie the 9^ 
an; readings 9 


(Spring) 


CIE res eaa — a 
—— P — —À 2€: 
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€ Staff 
175-76 Special Topics i ican Literature (3—3) r 
pics in American Li — 3 
Courses in American literature and related subjects reflecting guo 22 
ests of individual faculty members. Topoon, pw nns a La 
Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. t : 
177-78 ntemporary American Literature (3-3) er ys oe ee 
Major and representative works, 1946-1980 Engl 177 poetry, iL bie 
nonfiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowe + SNN 
Mailer, Roethke. Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others Eg Hm — 
Short story, and novel Robert Penn Warren, J.D. Salinger, ie Em 
White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee, 
and others. (Academic year) 
181-82 TRA (3-3) : » Vi Bos 
WO special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore Visi m 
turer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated for credit. 
(Academic year . 
Independent Study (3) Quitslund and Staff 
9r exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be — — 
ed in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's approval an 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department. 
(Fall and sprin 
Spring) . 
1 nior Honors Thesis (3) M qb 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student w ri - 
esis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-study 
major in American literature (Fall and spring) Staff 
E pri in American Literature (3—3) 
or 


eld-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, conferences, and 
Soup discussions. (Academic year) 


Third Group 


19 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Quitslund 


(Formerly Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials) 
°F all candidates 


197 


for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in American or English 
literature. Introduction to the scope and methods of advanced literary 
ae readings, research problems, and instruction designed to acquaint 
Students wi i Sag dandi. Fall 
ius A een -— : Ganz, McAleavey 
26 Merican poets and critics of poetry 
nae Seminar: American Fiction (353) Sten, Maddox 
Investigation of various topics pertinent to the American novel and short 
fiction, Primarily of the 20th century (e.g., Faulkner, experimental fiction, 
281-82 quiters of the Midwest). 
| par: Early American Literature (3—3) Seavey 
283 (Engl 282— spring) i 
En inar: erican Romanticism (3-3) Sten 
8l 283: merican Romance writers: Melville, Hawthorne, Poe, and others. 
284: American Transcendentalist poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickin- 
285-86 saa and others, l i 
Reale" American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) Romines, Sten 
Salistic fiction in various contexts—literary, intellectual, cultural. Major 
we. Such as James, Twain, Howells, and Wharton, are included, along 
With other wri 


e ters, such as Jewett, Chopin, Norris, and Adams. Topics vary: 
‘8. the autobi 


ei ographical impulse, influence of French fiction and criticism, 
287 portance of "place," the significance of gender. : 
S Neill and Modern American Drama (3) Combs 
Udy of the 


X 'Nei i - velopment of 
career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact on the deve pme 
299399 mm theater in America; readings in biography and criticism. (Fall) 


Rese ~ Staff 
(Fall and spia (3-3) 


t 
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Fourth Group E 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 1 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Sul 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : (pl 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE — O 


Associate Professor G.R. Bozzini 
Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, S.M. Wright (Director) "m 
Instructors E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, C. Meloni, S. Thompson, A.J.B Covarrubite, y 
Donaldson, Jr., S.M. Spolarich, P. Connerton, M.E. Evans, C.L. Iacobelli, 
Saunders, M.B. Bandas, C.J. Demnitz, P.N. Edmondson 
This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for a 
enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members 0 werd 
ton’s international community, and for other individuals who wish to impro tio! 
command of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. Inte ut 
students entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before register j 
any EFL course. English for International Students offers several noncredit. ley 
courses in addition to those listed below. For further information, contact Sh d ph 
Wright, Program Director, English for International Students, George Washingt 
versity, Academic Center T-604, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


: s i ste 
Note: In special cases and with the approval of the English for International 9% 
program, component parts of EFL 15, 20, 30, 40, and 45 can be taken separately: 
rates and laboratory fees are charged accordingly 


First Group " 

15 Intensive Basic English (0) Covarrubias, n 

Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Der sv 

; reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per ol 


AC: : i any 
dents registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for pow 
academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven seme 
laboratory fee, $70. 


| g M 20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Evans, eten 
Lu DIE Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in sposi W 
if ra 


reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integ will pot 
Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 at 
i permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition 1$ ^ 
i rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $70. m 
30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) pun 
Continued study of grammar with emphasis on complex struct Propos 
practice in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, ? e ty i 
Introduction to academic lectures and note-taking practice: : ted t 


an 


hours per week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be pet? m is 
additional academic work without approval of the advisor. Tuitio 
at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $35. - vans, ng 
40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate Bandas, Evana p 
Saunders: 


English (0) ! 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Continu! skills 
complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, note-taki jal. int 
composition. Practice in reading strategies for unadapted mater! k Sw o 
tion to basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per w eric 
registered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional e 
without approval of the advisor. Sections are offered with gene 
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and technical emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester 
hours; laboratory fee, $35. 

45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Thompson 

"mphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective review of 
grammar. Practice in reading university-level materials, speaking, and study 
skills. Continued practice in composition and research techniques. Ten class 

Ours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five semester hours. 

18 Advanced Grammar Review (0) Bandas, Wright 
Comprehensive review of English grammar to identify and correct individual 
grammar problems. Five class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 

Tee semester hours. 


50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Meloni 
for International Students (3) 

Composition and library research methods course for students who demon- 

Strate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can 

' taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered 


With genera] academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25. 


*dvanced Oral Communication (3) 
d students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to 
in prove their formal speaking and listening skills in such areas as interview- 
n" Preparing and delivering informative and persuasive speeches, leading 
sia tarticipating in small-group discussions, and taking stands on controver- 
Bios "s Instructional resources include professional speeches and topics 

Tecent newspaper and magazine articles and interviews. Four class 
Aan Per week. Special fee, $25. 
Resa English Language Skills (3) : ; Echeverria, Covarrubias 
aan ents who demonstrate high proficiency in English Advanced English 
Ting skills taught through a study of currents in American thought, 
cal i and civilization. Discussions are based on selected texts and periodi- 
activit re. topics are highlighted by films, guest lecturers, and cultural 

Mes. Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25. 


ENVIRONMENT 
i AL AND RESOURCE POLICY —GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Hc, um e 


etchant [a ironmental and Resource Policy 
eG cademic Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner 
lo the qeduat 


2 ? School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
Bn Onmenti an aster of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in 
viron Q resource 
Menta] 
Me Nation len esource Policy and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from 
e Enyi ments within the University. 
TO; a’ 
Brüduat, |. nme 


Vel examinat 

: mination of the s 

Of envin e sp 

"quired Pomental and re. h 
Pars source 

Tesoy, f ecision 


6 3 
0 Echeverria 


6 


pat 


Policy Program presents in its core requirement a 
ecific areas that affect decisions made in the broad 
policy. This material includes the analytic tools 
. In additio; leading to effective policy regarding the environment and natural 
OP specific ex lo mastering the core material, a student is also expected to 
the lve field. Pro petence in an area of particular interest by choosing an approved 

ntal and Spective candidates should consult with the director of the Environ- 


Source Policy Program. 


ster 4 
Sour pr Arts in the 


Social icy field of public policy with a concentration in environmental and 
niy, SClence n Ferequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a B average (or equivalent) in a 
Versi ' Natural Science 


» Or other relevant area from an accredited college or 
A Daa 1 course in statistics. Presentation of Graduate Record 
fa tired; $ is strongly recommended. 
(b) Ty. Beneral regu; 
uireme 
Wenty-six requirements stat 


ed under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Ours of core 


Courses selected from the following (students whose 


pE A RR 
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the 


backgrounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses im 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PSc 203; Psyc 244; 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course). tive 
(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the following elec ip 
fields. (Students are required to meet departmental prerequisites before enrolli 
courses: check the conditions stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
receiving graduate credit for advanced undergraduate courses.) 
Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219; Geol 105, 122, 128, 131, 175 
Ecology: BiSc 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 150, 167, 206, 208, 2 2, 243; Geog 290 2 
Energy: Econ 235; EAd 221 (Environmental Management); Geog 134; PSc 222 
252, 288, 289 (the School of Engineering and Applied Science offers 
technical courses relevant to this area, and some may be included in this p 
Resource Management: Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Soc 12 
(d) Comprehensive Project—Taken at the completion of the student's program 
comprehensive project is the investigation of a specific problem in environmen 
resource policy and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that int 
the core curriculum with the course work in the elective field w 


210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) v prog 
Limited to candidates in the Environmental and Resource Policy P rogi 
capstone course integrating the core and elective areas of the PPS 


Provides practical experience in decision making and serves as pre 
for the comprehensive project. 
3 ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE—GRADUATE PROGRAM A 
: > o "mt 
Academic Committee: H. Merchant (Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. viterito 
Wagner dint" 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program lod um is 
| the degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental science. The ue 
designed to provide an understanding of the environment with an emphasis on p 
of the work place. g’ 
e: à bache! 


Master of Science in the field of environmental science Prerequisit 
degree with a B average from an accredited college or University. f Arts 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of ^ 


iN Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The required curriculum 9 $ 

Dh: 205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 224; Stat 127. An apas 
wih ies credits are selected in consultation with the advisor. Each student must pass à 

Kk d Comprehensive Examination 

ad 


ES ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) / 
Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics og 
i approach to health and disease, including parasitology and myc? 
j 240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 
Environmental Law (3) , i 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the + 3 TES 
nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agenci jato” 
W sible for environmental impact statements; current statutes an 
pertaining to the environment, ] 
256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) all evtl 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at indust 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society an 


carrying out control and preventive practices 

s 270 Industrial Hygiene (3) tal ic 
Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, men, as 
and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards SU 


+ 
and low-temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagn 
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let, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pollution; pre- 
vention and control of industrial health hazards 
Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


Lectures, Seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
problems of the community. 


301 


>. Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 


ge of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs in environ- 
mphasiy; s leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. By 

i Zing the socia] sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is 
eas Eee tho student whose participation in the environmental decision-making 
8 degree " pains information of a less technical nature. The program leading 
ecision m ki o achelor of Science prepares a student for a role in environmental 

aking that involves the interpretation and use of technical information. 

Bachelor of 


uirement Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The following 


: 5 must be fulfilled: 
Beneral requirements st 


2. E ated uncer Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Prerequisite course: 


department i s (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with 

la) S au Permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program); 
tatistics —Stat 91. 

12; atural sciences 


6—8 semester hours selected from BiSc 3—4, 11—12; Chem 11- 
1-2: or Phys 1, 2 


accepted "a y » 5, 6. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
(c) pud fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement 
1,2, 3; P el Sclences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
` Required ^. Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 
(a) Bis, Courses for the major (51 semester hours): 
(b) Eigh 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 
111, 120 N semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
ret 208, 245' 124. 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168. 169, 


163; Phys “ere Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 
(cja ^ 15. 16, 127-28 
follo 24 Semester hours 


n in courses selected from no more than two departments in the 
157, 1549 Anth 150, 151, 


161 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 
un 140, 143) 199, 237; Envr 159-60, 161; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 
31, 156: c. "* 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 


Eno. 120, 126, 127, 130, 143. 181 
(d) Envr 151-52 157 pale ae. 


achelor ^ 

follow; of S with a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The 
1, The Ulrements must be fulfilled: 
2. Pereo eal requir 

*epartment site cours 


Cience 


È 12-18 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11- 
1 (c) Social m 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected. 
‘clences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
i1 Psyc 1, 5—6; Soc 1, 2 

(a) BiSc COurses for the major (51 semester hours): 

36; Geog 132. 
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(c) 9 semester hours selected from Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 2 
273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 1 
136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 22, 124, 129; Psyc 1 
144, 151, 156; Soc 120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181. 
(d) Envr 151-52, 157 "m 
The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be! 
in not more than three departments. Not more than 6 hours of servic e-learning © 
may count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 
In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bache bia? 
degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean of Colum 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environmental Studies is n tit! 
to take courses not offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and bed 
maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses may be taken. The following may x 
interest to the environmental studies major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; m 
152; U&RP 153, 201. The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, a "T 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary to 
graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School 


151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed re 
of contemporary environmental problems. 

157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) i 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislatia 
role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting “® ip 


ading and discussi? 


y tion. Impact on decision-making. Designed for students with no trà 
law. 
159—60 Field Experience (3—3) adé sis v 


Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. St F 
spend at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, oF 
interest organization working on environmental questions. 

161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) f Pid 
For students interested in environmental policy and decision making yo 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federal wo 
public interest group concerned with environmental affairs, a wee Y jot 
based on directed readings; guest speaker presentations, and a mà 


paper. (Summer) 
A FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS — 
M Bi : Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair) 


Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright 

Professorial Lecturers L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, C.E. Bohn, F.P. Pantuso 

Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe W.A: 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.L. Melnick, K.E. Melson, B.W. Given, ©” 
M.M. Levy, S.R. Lorigo, R.E. Easton 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.J. Volzer, L. O'Grady " 

rom an ê 


Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree f 
institution of higher learning and academic or professional experience » 
biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. ( Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School o, sd 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course wc a we 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work Pul stude 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required 9 
ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from = «t 
law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ForS 2 9; (3) " 
204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, 3D sor 
remaining semester hours must be selected in consultation with the advi 


in the 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering 
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behavioral Sciences, 
®commended that stt 
ates are require: 


law, management science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly 
idents participate in the forensic sciences practicum. All candi- 
d to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


darte of Science in the field of chemical toxicology Prerequisite: completion of the 
ee years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxicology (see Chemis- 
deficien g nent) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove academic 

cies, 
Sclences Th.” general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
245, "d e following courses are required: Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; Phar 203; ForS 240, 
em ee or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269; ForS 299—300 or 
not had done Chem 134, 141—42, and Stat 127 will be required of students who have 
ese Courses or their equivalent. All candidates are required to pass a Master's 


m : " gem 
^ NM Examination. 
ast Ci y > t , . 
biological Of Science in Forensic Science— Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree in the 
Reon; OT Physical sciences from an accredited college or university. 
quired: th 


Sciences T € general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
thesis ( ` ^e program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a 
developed talent to 6 semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be 
rensie ns meet the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in 
Fors 224 cry toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must include 
Semester. E All candidates must also participate in the departmental seminar each 
Nsic scien remaining semester hours must be selected from approved courses in the 
edi ‘ences, biological and physical sciences, management science, law, or basic 


, ACal g P 5a Im i : 
i puces. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic 
Sive Ex pi acticum. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehen- 
amination, 
Mast 
ero : d ar , 
"credis ATtS in the field of criminal justice—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
; ollege or university 
Required: th 8 university 


Sciences The © general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
5 Orensic eam of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work in 
org 22 lences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psychology. 
All candid 0, 221, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are recommended. 
Strongly : ates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. It is 
*commended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum. 


Maste 
Comm, a Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in crime in 
$ Required. qurequisite: à bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
dances, T " 9 Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
te wing upon eam of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
“chnigues à e torensic sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigative 
ae Stat 19 nd management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267, 274, 
fo prehensive po Mmended. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's 
Tengj ienen ination. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the 
ences practicum. 


‘ster o E 
Manageme Ars s 


quired; 
Sciences, Stad 
ved for 


n the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security 
a requisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. 
Een! requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Y "ge complete 36 semester hours of approved course work; students 
‘is must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus a thesis 
hi e LL enter hours). The program of study consists of course work drawing 
Ques _ Sciences, law, criminology, management science, investigative tech- 
Wittes 254, 2 6, management. Courses are selected from ForS 214, 224, 229, 232, 233, 
artic; Master's "o » 266, 267, 290, 295; Soc 263 All candidates are required to pass a 
lp x sen prehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended that students 
" * inter ecurity management practicum 
"ensi: g ien Plinary progra 


" ms leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
es, and Master 


of Science in Forensic Science may include course work 


UG Eur E Pore EE 


OD 


—— 
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Cente 


from the School of Government and Business Administration, the National Law wi 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the behaviofe 
biological, and physical science departments of the University. Students work € 
with their advisors in setting up a program that meets their interests, needs, the 
background knowledge. The Department of Forensic Sciences is affiliated wt tion 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and with the Council of Higher Educ rj 
Commonwealth of Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange of students, courses. 
facilities. For further information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. 


in the 
A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D, program in 


Chemistry Department. 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) rials 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological mat 
Specific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology. 
exercises. Row? 

202 Instrumental Analysis (3) m 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the e, 
tion of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectrop 
ric techniques and mass spectrometry Laboratory exercises. Bob? 

203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) a proce 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating Pgs o 
es, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and mê 


examining questioned documents. Laboratory exerc ises Row? 
204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) r marks 

: Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks, tie 
and footprints. Laboratory exercises. give 


205 Personal Identification (3) 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fing 
prints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains. How? 


erprints, f 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) ica treatm”! 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatrie stimo 


and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expe 


direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization an 


cases. F Row? 

220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear 

Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm 4 ide 

stinks. examinations, document examinations, and examinations of trace agat 

h ‘l l such as glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene inven jon 
) qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; operation and tu 

^ of the forensic science laboratory , Ro 

221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappe of V^ 

Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The 


forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; determi 06 
individualization 9 


the time, cause, and manner of death; partial " 
materials; and the detection of drugs in biological materials. * oc"; 
224 Criminal Law I (3) Melnick, Melson go 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and h 
gal resesre yoi 


evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of le inicks i 
S 225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson, Me qnid 
FRA SN Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physic® sigur 
" i : Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search an 
OAM admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 dy. V 
it 227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) ; o og 19 
! Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary "og 
‘li to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, postcon 
AC dures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 " 
Pr t 229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) l activitie® 


Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercia 
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tracts, sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on recogni- 
tion of deceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government regulation 
governing contracts 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) Levy, Lorigo 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of accounting procedures; use of 
accounting in the investigation of commercial crime 
Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) Levy, Lorigo 
Governmental and private-sector procurement procedures; techniques of 
inventory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit diver- 
Sion of supplies 
234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) Bayse 
Principles of management information systems; security of information 
Systems and facilities; compromising of information systems. 
Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) Levy 
Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative tech- 
niques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 
240 Principles of Toxicology (4) Lappas 
Concepts of toxicology, including its historical development and modern 
applications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influence 
toxicity and toxicity evaluation. Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission of 
instructor. 
Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) O’Rear 
Correlated study of the composition, constitution, physical and chemical 
Properties, and pharmaceutical uses of organic medicinal agents. Included 
are discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry of these agents 
5 Analytical Toxicology (4) Lappas 
Study of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures used in the 
etection, identification, isolation, purification, and potency determination 
24 of drugs. Laboratory. 
vironmental Toxicology (3) Lappas 
Study of the chemical ‘substances to which humans are unintentionally 
exposed, Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food additives, and air 
Pollutants, 
inical Toxicology (3) Staff 
* Study of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of drugs. The 
249 Signs and symptoms, diagnoses, and treatments will be emphasized. > 
Ndustrial Toxicology (3) Staff 
Study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as a result of their 
exposure to raw materials, intermediates, and finished products. The types of 


9Xposure and methods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure will be 
emphasized, 


250 Interdisciplina 
tentific and ] 


233 


235 


24 


ry Aspects of Forensic Science (3) O'Rear 
egal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification as an 
expert witness, chain of « ustody, impact of testimony on the jury, admissibil- 
ity of evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evidence, and search and 
251 Seizure, Prerequisite: ForS 224 
S 90t Court (3) Rowe 
et Prepare and present direct testimony and are « ross-examined by an 
= Nag trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discussions 
eit lems, techniques Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scientific 
252 bi chain of custody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 2 
The ^w Security Management (3) t Staff 
techno oad spectrum of fac tors that shape modern security management: 
tion Sad government regulations and policies, corporate matters, informa- 
tees i, ems, legal princ iples, international programs, congressional commit- 


study. aostria] organizations, associations. Potential areas of research and 


254 Selected 


T: 
Urrent i 


Opics in the Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear 
is 


Sues in research, investigation, and law 


255 Security Management I (3) 
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suf. 


- Diss s csl nefi 
Risk assessment and management, redundant security systems, costa 
analysis. Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plant see 

Analvsis of factors that facilitate decision making in security problems: y 


256 Security Management II (3) 


257 Management of Security Organizations (3) 


261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 


for 
Hostage situations, preparation of high-risk employees and spouses 
hostage incidents, management of post-incident situations, hostage resc 


groups. pantus 
Theories of management, with emphasis on leadershi 


individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Dise vel 
centered on organizations with security responsibilities, inc luding 8 


ment agencies, corporate entities, and the military clak 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) derstank 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on un ountert 


ing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths enc 
in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair às it relates to chi 10i 
structure and functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and & 
area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma. chak 


ae : a ET t tions: 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal inve 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 

trauma. ^ 


65 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappss ds d 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological characte! stit 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, to 
lants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A degree candidates; 
others with permission of instructor Co es 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, sal T 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate seve! ] 


plines, including science, law, management, soc ial sciences, and psy Lori? | 
267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) f Levy. po | 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation à? 
cution of commercial offenses 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 


à; : uiP 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of ed ptio% 


iscon 
photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misco A 
Laboratory fee, $35. ' 
269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lappe? 


snd À ical prin 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological p qu 
forensic toxicology 0 


270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) 


273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) 


r im l ure 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and struct " 


relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events ; 
place between administration of a drug and its action on the j 
emphasis on drugs of abuse. appas M d 
271 Forensic Serology II (3) sification 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and clas y po 
dried blood and other biological materials. Independent laborato ctor: 
Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of ins pas ^d 
272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) | aliné V. 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects s 245% 
topics of current interest in forensic toxicology Prerequisite: we | 


or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 ipo! 
ses * litt 
d 


A : i a " - rci 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers Laboratory exe lariztd V 


refractive index measurements using immersion methods: PP ass 9 
observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental analysis j des 
by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffraction analysis of minera 
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chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permis- 
Sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. 


274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O'Rear 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of individ- 
uals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions centered 
on the criminal justice system. 

280 | 


Forensic Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. Labora- 
lory exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolysis—gas-liquid 
chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical and 
Physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $35. 
esearch in Criminal Justice (3) Courtless 
-an examination of the role and process of research as it serves the criminal 
Justice systems. Presentations and discussions of the literature with emphasis 
9n the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating criminal 
Justice policy. 
5 Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems approved 
Y the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision of an 
29 appropriate staff member. 
urity Management Practicum (1) O'Rear 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Internship experience in an 
agency or corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision 
of an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for the course. 
Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required 
20 Or the master's degree. 
Orensic Sciences Practicum (1) O'Rear 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience in a 
Orensic science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision 
ot an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. 
vw for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required 
2 ? master's degree. 
99-300 Thesis Research (3.3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Ree oe e 
See 

Romance Languages and Literatures. 

G 


Bache} CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 
Or oj 


“roman eral Curriculum in the Liberal Arts (departmental)—The following 
s The u filled: 
2 Himara requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
a Ilies—39 Semester hours: 
) (mans ours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. 
à ester hours selected from the following courses (note that 6 of these hours 
ba 31-92. a anguage at the advanced level, e.g., Fren 51—52 or 91-92; Span 51- 
7. de Snp Priato advanced courses in other foreign languages may be suggested 
167. 2, 127-28 15 Concerned): Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; Engl 51-52, 61-62, 
103 99. 170, 191 3-54, 155-56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 163-64, 165-66, 
~, -12 T* Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91-92; Ger 51-52, 
(c) 6 Miu 161-62; Slav 91-92; Span 51-52, 91-92. 
liq (d 3 semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113. 
x 115, 1 er hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59, 60, 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 113, 
* 137, 143, 144, 145. 
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o. 
71-72, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105. 
119, 120, 121, 122, 140, 145, i 


, 101-2, 103-4, 109,1 


(e) 6 semester hours selected from Art 1, 31-32, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70; Mus 3, 4, 7 
121. 125; Comm 49, 126, 143, 144; TrDa 45, 145—46 
3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours 4, 
(a) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12, 121, 122, 1232 
171-72, 175-76, 179-80, 183. 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in economics; 
selected from courses in political science 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from courses in Americar 
geography and regional science, psychology, or soc iology. 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences—18—22 semester hours isc 34 
(a) 6—8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences selected from Bi 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; 9-10; or 21, 22. g and 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in mathematics (excluding Math visor 
5. Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected in € onsultation with the Fro fll! 
A major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective courses may be us! | 
the requirements for it ^ 
A student must pass a minimum of 36 semester hours of second-group course "n 
passing an examination administered or authorized by the appropriate den cours 
student may waive introductory courses that are prerequisite to more advane 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS , š — 


Committee on Genetics DJ. pros 
S.O. Schiff (Chair), W.F. Anderson, A.M. Attalah, L R. Barrows, K.M. Brown ‘Goldie 
P. Czerski, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, W. Drohan, R.C Gallo, C.T. Garrett, 9 Lo 
G. Hager, B.H. Howard, D.E. Johnson, P.D Kind, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, wu Safet } 
Mage, C.R. Merril, P. Noguchi, S. O’Brien, U.R. Rapp, K.N Rosenbaum, ™ 


Schlom am ed 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental p E: 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field o Barto 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the A cs 
Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, and Microbiology, an 
Gynecology and from government agencies and private industry. s are rd " 

A bachelor's degree and acceptable Graduate Rec ord Examination score include 
for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate program must have 


or 6 semester nous 
polo? 


1 civilization, anthro 


: C T. 
following: 8 semester hours each in biology, inorganic € hemistry, and org literati y 
6 semester hours in physics; 6 semester hours in English composition an ii or mol 


course in at least two of the following areas: genetics, cell bioc hemistry, netics 
biology. Although not required for admission, courses in embryology: 


nathematics are s | re inde n 
mathematics are strongly recommended oa is S y 
Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required the general requ ip d 


under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 semester hours ^ p 
program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299—300 The remaining 22 som ^ 
course work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on j 
departmental courses listed below. 


sral req g 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics Required: the general t stud rd 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The program uss T^ 


> : i > e 

include Gnet 301, 8-10 semester hours of biochemistry, 6-8 semes pisti 
biology, 10-12 semester hours of genetics, and 3 semest 
courses may be selected from the departmental listings below. 


er hours O 


GENETICS 
Third Group 


Staff 
201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) ; of the Committee on Genetics. 
ctures on selected topics by e" genetics graduate program. 
" ` à ae idates > 7 pa ^ " 
quired of all master's degree canc — : JT #88 special permis- 
ster ul mee enrolled in the py T ree werten 
Sion is obtained from the chairman. (Fa € 
5R arr. aeg blems approv 
omaes E master's degree students. Re rhe s (Fall and 
Y the Committee on Genetics May be repeatec 
Spring) Staff 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


299-300 


Staff 
301 Advanced p blems in Genetics (2) : ittee on Genetics. 
| ^ perarat topics by members of jeas m to students 
equired of all Ph.D. candidates in the — "a ission is obtained from 
enrolled in the Genetics Program unless special permiss 
k the chairman. (Fall) h (arr) Staff 
Advan ing and Research (arr. "m. : ] examina- 
ned m preparing for the Doctor immer: 1. genera 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
399 Di rtation Research (arr.) TE ted for credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repea 
(Fall 


all and spring) 
ANATOMY 


203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


POCHE Ry 


221-25 Ge 
223 ph 


ics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) 

Molecular Aspects of Selected —— - 
"tics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases E 
Cell Biology of the Immune Response ( 


270 lochemica] Gene 


Chemistry and 
Bloy OG 
ICAL SCIENCES 


ex ; 

11 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
iology (3) 
lochemistry (3) 


lochemistry, Laboratory (2) 
s (3) 


220 gat 
Seminar: C 
227 Semin, 


iochemistry (3) 
‘ar: Genetics (3) 
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228 Population Genetics (3) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) 

230 Human Genetics (3) 

248 Analysis of Development (3) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 

272 Electron Microscopy (3) 

273 DNA Replication (3) 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (3) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) 

219 Scientific Writing (1) 

229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
233 Virology (3) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 


222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
129 Introduction to Computing (3) 


\ 


GEOBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Committee on Geobiology H 
A.G. Coates (Chair), A. Brooks, M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L Lipscomb, : 
A. Viterito \ 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental p f 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field 0 
The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the 
of Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Science, a 
is enhanced by cooperative relationships with the Smithsonian Institu 
Geological Survey. 

A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, botany, geography, 
from this University, or an equivalent degree from another accred m rit ogg 
higher learning, is required for admission to the program Prerequisite 04 of An 
(or equivalent courses elsewhere) include the following: BiSc 101 or 1 | 
BiSc 108 or Anth 187, BiSc 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154 or Anth 188; Stat 91. 


reme” 
Master of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requin ester yl 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes Pr iy 
of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Require rected 0 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208, 209; Geol 195, 254, and 255. Electives are se 


i 
e 


XN 


= 
wa 


n and 


en 


or ^. 
geology putol 
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Í 1 
pa owing (to total, with the 
ü M, 187, 188, 201, 204, 
219 62, 168, 169, 204, 207, 
» 220; Geo] 105, 125, 1 
Doctor o 
Stated un 
Semester 


required courses, at least 30 semester hours): Anth 152, 183— 
283, 294; BiSc 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 138, 141, 143, 
210, 211, 221, 227, 228, 229, 242, 243; Geog 104, 106, 108, 


ld of geobiology—Required: the general requirements 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 48 
Course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester hours). 
nclude: BiSc 107, 208, 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254, 255, 263. 
selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master's degree 
required courses, at least 48 semester hours). 


Sctives are to be 


tha earch fields: 


at pertains to 2 Any subdiscipline of anthropology, biology, geography and/or geology 


Search in ecology and evolution 


G 
mOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
Tofes ` 
Professors E Gordon, J.C. Lowe (Chair) 
880ciate | Lecturers E. Marasciulo, J. Pickard, G.J. Demko, H.J. de Blij, B. Thomas 
Assistan TOfessoria] Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, D.C. Dahmann, S.E.S. Mastran 
ssistan, p fessor A. Viterito 
B Tofessorial Lecturer D.S. Kamerling, S. Grzeda, S. Wright, W.B. Wood 
achelor 


of Arts with a major in geography (de » -T ri oquire- 
jor in geography (departmentalj—The following require 

1. Trust be fulfilled: 
R e Beneral re 


quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Courses in the major —Geog 1, 2; 30 semester hours of second-group 


regional science courses to be chosen in consultation and with the 

Wing: ma undergraduate advisor. One course must be chosen from each of the 

C Geog 127 P A—Geog 108, 110, 132, 136; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 140, 141: Group 
-Ca 133, 145, 146; Group D—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107. 


y—Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, and one course 
of the follow; 


Toup C Owing groups: Group A—Geog 127, 145, 146: Group B—Geog 125, 
Geog P C—Geog 1( 37: G ^e 32 5. 136: G E 
124, 140, 143, 8 108, 110, 137; Group D- Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; € roup E 
Chelor ^ 
Memory, Science with a major in cartography (departmental)—The following 
. 8t be fulfilled: 
pe ad: 
2. Required ral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Courses in the major: Geog 1, 2, 104, 106, 121; Cart 128; two courses to be 


m each of the following groups—(Group A) Geog 107, 120; Cart 17, 131; 
Tt 110, 112, 113, 126. 


4 D rses in related areas: Math 31, 32; Stat 129, 130. 
Beo] ment Strongly recommends that elective course work in geography, 


1 „a iso / ; : 
lion With ^ Statistics/computer and information systems be selected in consulta- 
the advisor. 


“ster of si 
e cience and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 


Chelor i 
thee phy. Arts in Education « 
Profession, S uisite: the 


: a Courses state 

EOG 

Ñ RAPHY ANp REGIO 
Group 


1 Introduction 
^ systematic 
Space, includ 


ind Human Development with a teaching field in 
education curriculum; required: the geography option and 
d under the School of Education and Human Development. 


NAL SCIENCE 


to Geography I (3) Lowe, Gordon 
Survey of human geography; cultural perspectives on the use of 
ing urbanization, geopolitics, and land use. (Fall and spring) 


€ 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


terit 
2 Introduction to Geography II (3) viter 
A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on en 
ments and human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, 
population dynamics, and resource geography (Fall and spring) viter? 
3 The Physical Environment (3) m 
A study of the earth's physical environment, its systems, subsystem» 
physical processes. Laboratory fee, $2 : od Facil! 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associat on [AP 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East As io 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, uci 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated in 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


o 
5 


104 Maps and Mapmaking (3) cart 
er 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; comput 


raphy. Laboratory fee, $25. viteri” 
105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) f eograP 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of $ 
empirical research methods. viter? 
106 Remote Sensing of the Environment (3) : techni’ 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing 5 


using color infrared, microwave, and satellite imagery. Laboratory sul 
107 Air Photo Interpretation (3) alysis 
Use of aerial photography for problems in land use, urban analyst 


ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $25. viter 
108 Weather and Climate (3) . Laborato 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. : 
fee, $25. Prerequisite: Geog 2. vire 
110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Atis an ind 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of hum 
climate change. Prerequisite: Geog 2. [t 


120 Geographic Information Systems (3) ing date 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and automated map $25. 
Examination of digitizing and plotting techniques. Laboratory o 
121 Computer Mapping (3) ;xaminél 
> R a . 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. re og? 
FORTRAN and BASIC programming methods as they apply 


Laboratory fee, $25. v 
124 Urban Transportation (3) ‘on system 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportatio 
urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
125 Transportation and Communication (3) ga 


The structure and evolution of transportation and communication ol 
and their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog jë 
126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) vi 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of ec 
Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

127 Population and Settlement (3) lati 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to popu 
growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1. | 
132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) es of na". y 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resource 
regional, and local resources, including resource policy», 

systems, perception, and impact studies. Prerequisite: Geog ^ T 
133 People, Land, and Food (3) 


Spatial disparities in world food production, d 


onomic 


on press 


emand, and à 
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regional food—population balances; food supply problems and prospects. 

Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 

134 Energy Resources (3) Staff 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production of 
energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy 
Policies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 

esources and Environmental Quality (3) Zinn 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental quality. 


Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence resource 


use. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 

136 Water Resources (3) 
Analysis of the spatial patte 

Terequisite: Geog 2. 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) 
-Xamination of na 


135 


Viterito 
rns, development, and use of water resources. 


Viterito 
tural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, and 
140 ucts on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 
Form and Dynamics (3) Staff 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 
141 rs and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
T Settlement (3) Staff 
he location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models of urban 
143 eon and development Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
lo-Spatia] Behavior (3) 
€Navioral perspectiv 
eog 1. 
5 The Cultural Landscape (3) 


Lowe 
es on human spatial activities in cities. Prerequisite: 
14 


É Mastran 
Sue of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis on 
146 Politi and ecological considerations Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
Interrel, in Place and Space (3) Demko 
System ationships among the human and physical environment and political 
147 Milit 5; the organization of political territories. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
I i aphy (3) Gordon 
examin. 


ation of environmental and locational factors and their impact on 

anning and operations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 

d in North America (3) Staff 
led t on of the social, environmental, and economic factors that have 
sit *0 development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada. Prerequi- 

154 Ma; Geog 1 or 2. 

Cultural Land in the Middle East and North Africa (3) Gordon 

re ral and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa. 

161 Mag d uisite: Geog 1 or 2. 

and Land in Latin America (3) 
Mi Ination of 
189. o paddle and So 


mili 
151 Man a. 


An examinati 


Gordon 
spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
uth America. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 


Prereq ui Geography (arr.) Staff 
198 s, isite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor. 
Conside ee (3) Staff 
M — of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society. 
Or peated for credit provided that the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
` 2. 
Fi ip (3) Staff 
Organizar Internship or other controlled assignment with an agency or 
Ours of one in work in applied geography. Prerequisite: 12 credit 


aphy courses and permission of instructor 


Third Group vie 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


CARTOGRAPHY 
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219 Seminar: Climatology (3) - d 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements 
synoptic climatology, including climate modeling viter? 

220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 

Climatic history; examination of natural and induced climatic change: giw 
222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) and 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources 

environment Gordo 

223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) ulati” 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics P 
growth and agricultural output. sul 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) |vsis 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analy 
nature of political territories Low? 

225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) 

Transportation and communication in the organization of space. pw 

230 Seminar: Spatial Implications of Resource and 
Environmental Policy (3) 

A consideration of the differential regional implications of and rearen” 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional di 


and interaction of po 


societal and physical parameters jor 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 

Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. si 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) gai 

Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the 0 


of systems of cities corde” 


250 Regional Development (3) matic "d 
Geographic perspectives on the policy, planning, and program y 
of regional development. 

261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends (3) i 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphas 2 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues kane 

265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) iet 
Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major topical themes of Sov! " 
including population, energy, agric ulture, transportation, and 
opment 

266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contempora 
China's development prospects: environmental 
growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese 
political organization. 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3)  . linary 
Same as Anth/Econ/Hist/Span 287 and PSc 285 InterdisclP them , 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor 
spring) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 

295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit 


sonn? 


È 


a 


ry China (3) 
constraints, 
cultural p? 


OU 


X 


v 


CIA 


Xe ee hh 


and 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 


n : tics, 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric op 
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graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stereo- 
scopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric project; 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestial photography. 
Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, $25. 


110 Map Projections (3) Staff 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography. Projections of the sphere 
and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylindrical surfaces. Prerequisite: Geog 
104, Math 32, Laboratory fee, $25. 


1 Introduction to Cartographic Management (3) Staff 
n examination of the managerial aspects of the cartographic production 
SA e. Analysis to include data collections, processing, editing, and project 
Scheduling. Prerequisite: Geo 104 
113 Map Design T m 7 Staff 
Principles of human perception and visual communication as applied to map 
ayout and symbolization. Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Pecial Topics in Cartography (3) Staff 
Oblem areas of current interest in the cartographic sciences. May be 


124 


126 repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 104. ^ 
Topographic Mapping (3) Staff 
Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographic mapping. 

128 Terese: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. T 

ematic Mapping (3) Wright 
Examination of various techniques used in presentations of qualitative and 

131 quantitative data. Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. ^ 

Advanced Remote Sensing (3) Staff 
© application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with emphasis on 
‘he physical 


characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, multispectral sens- 
Ing, and Photographic and digital image analysis. Prerequisite: Geog 106, 
ath 31, boratory fee, $25 


A Seq R Siegel, A.G, Coates, R.C. Lindholm (Chair), J.F. Lewis, D.J. Stanley 


JUnct p, lies latarski (Research) 
ssori ors J.W, Pierce, M.A. Buzas, W. Back 
A SOCiate Cturers D Appleman, C.B. Cecil, J. Mercer 
Associate Tofessor G.C. Stephens 
Assistant Professoria! Lecturer J.F. Sutter 
ictstan “ees R.P. Tollo, L.E. Osterman p E 
Eod RT. perio! Lecturers F.J. Collier, R.W. Stanton, L.E. Edwards, R.C. Haney 


Ache, 
flowing of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (departmental)—The 
: je nüirements must be fulfilled: 
2 Required d Tequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
4. Reg ia Uctory course— Geo] 1—2 
lor of Ang in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
add) BiSc 1 5) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91; 
Bache} lor 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for 
ae Requin of Science), 


curses in the major. 7 22, 151-52 for both the 
“Sof B, n the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 15 
“Science aechelor es Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 166, 189, 195 for the Bachelor 
on 
ch ^ 
(deporte F Of Science 


ro 
i i , i i i logy) 
a, Menta] ! with a major in geology —engineering option (engineering geo 
i De Civi ion Interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the Geology Department 


Neer} anical, and Environmental Engineering Department in the School of 
i The ge tnd Applied Science. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
eral Tequireme 


nts stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
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:eol 1-2; Mali 


2. Required introductory courses—A pSc 57, 58; Chem 13; CSci 51; ¢ 
11 
b 


32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16; or equivalents 
3. Required courses in the major—CE 1 
117, 118, 122, 175, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 1 


111, 112; ME 126, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115 


20, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Geol 1 
28, 141, or 163 an 


w 
of the depart j 


Minor in geology—18 semester hours selected with approval : 
advisor to undergraduates, including 6 hours of introductory geology (Geol 179 150 
105); two courses selected from Geol 111, 122, 151; and two from Geol 124, 125, 128, lim 
163, or from requirements of the B.A. and B.S. (For students with special interdisciP 
ary interests, substitutions can be arranged.) " 

Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Ara 
Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this University, or an equivalent 
and scores on the Graduate Record Examination Arts w 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of y 
Sciences. Master of Science degree candidates must inc lude in their program 05 nu 
Geol 141, 163, 205, and 272. Geol 299—300 Thesis Research is required. Geol ds 0 
122, 124, 132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit Candidat , 
pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis wor 


t isit: ©. 
a 33-hour non-thesis option Prerequis ^ yi 


Master of Arts in the field of geology 
e with a major in geology 


degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scienc 
University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the € 
Sciences. Master of Arts degree candidates must take Geol 1 
219, 266, 272, and 295; two electives must be taken from Geo 
or 243, and 254 or 255. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151, 
for graduate credit. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive EX W 
„mistry (an interdepartmental degree ? with! 


yi 
xaduate School of "t^ 
28, 141, 163, 175 p 
| 216 or 263, 220 OF pe wl? 


t 
and 152 may nO 
amination 


Master of Science in the field of geoche 
the Departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: à bachelor's j 
major in geology or in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degre as 9 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School Geol 
Sciences, including Chem 111-12; Geol 141, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213; t ate ot 
300. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for grae jot ™ 
The Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registrat gr gi 
second half of the thesis work. Stat 129 or another course approved by thes 
be passed. jolo 

Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—5®® "m 


ee uiremeD ^ i 
neral req pletion P, 
tig? 

to! 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology Required: the ge 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory 
General Examination in three fields, one of which must be in petrology, $ 


structural geology. 

Research fields: geochemistry, hydrogeology, marine geology, mineralogy: 
ogy, petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy, and structural geology. di^ 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental deiggi 
by the Geology and Chemistry Departments)- -Required: the general req 129. pi^ 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including passing Jetio? 
satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, or 91, and the satisfactory comp 
General Examination in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry“ 


: " e 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching op 
science—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the earth -a 

the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Hum 


GEOLOGY 
NL Group 


1-2 Introductory Physical Stephens, Tollo, Lindholm, Osterman 
and Historical Geology (3-3) Aue 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the principle 
eatures of the composition, structure, and history of the earth Topics 
include nature of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, 
plate tectonics, origin of life, and evolution Prerequisite to Geol 2: Geol 10r 
5. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 
and 5. (Academic year) s 

5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lewis, Lindholm 
cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the principal 
eatures of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and 
Society to natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards, and 


mineral resources: ec onomic, legal, and political aspects Laboratory fee, $20. 
Credit wil] not be given for both Geol 1 and 5. (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 


ecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related factors 
t affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, or 

1 permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) : 

11 Mineralogy (4) .. Tollo 
Cture and laboratory. Morphological « rystallography and systematic miner- 
alogy, Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permis- 

T Slon of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) í 

Ptical Mineralogy (4) To lo 
asic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin section analysis. 
Terequisite: Geol 111 Laboratory fee, $26 (Spring) 

13 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
l Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, x-ray 

iffraction theory and application Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, 

117 p 5. lo iU -- academic years) ns 

Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal and 

magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products Prerequisite: Geol 1, 
118 ML 112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) 
logy Laboratory (2) Lewis 
o] urrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors. Prerequisite: 
111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $26 (Fall) 

122 Structural Geology (4) Stephens 
tudy of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relationships 
Ween stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures. Prerequisite: 
124 Geo Tg Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 


ap Interpretation (2) Stephens 
Interpretation and - 


eol 1 analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. Prerequisite: 
22 ratory fee, $5 Spring) 
125 arine Gaslogy n e, $5. (Spring Staff 
Lecture a 


lopogr, nd map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geology; 
ment wey: crustal Structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environ- 
: *Terequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor. (Fall) - 
Lecture Lo ology (3) Staff 
brine hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of earth forms; 
; 13 (Spring) of Photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laboratory fee, $10. 
2 


nomic Geology ( 3) Staff 


e ie ; x 
me and distribution o 
e: Geol 111. 


128 


; s "d 
f mineral raw materials and their uses. Prerequi 
(Fall, alternate academic years) 


n ———————ÀÁ— 
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151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Lev 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) log? 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo j 
principles and processes and their application to civil and m -— 
engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of ins 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring) Sie? 

141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) tribution 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distri cune 
the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite OF con! "t; 
registration: Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11-12; Math 31; Phys 1 0% 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) su 

150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) , Jutjo? 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs -their evo™ 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how $e! 
study the Spring and summer 

y them (Spring and st ) m— — o 

Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary patterns e 

invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinvertebrales git 

uisite: Geol 1—2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 per 


(Academic year) 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) features 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General d ada 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology an 
tion. (Fall, odd years) oster”, 

158 Micropaleontology (3) ; "c 
Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostra us mmi? 
marine and non-marine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcurte eve? 
fossils. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor. 
years) pindho” 

163 Sedimentology (4) hA odimentol®, 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of s iron 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes an en , 5" 
Prerequisite: Geol 1; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
(Spring) 

166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) all 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review ic re? 
concepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral lithostratigraP ification 
ships, magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, biostratigraphic s 
zonation, correlation, geochronology, facies, and stratigraphic 
uisite: Geol 151-52 or permission of instructor. (Fall) stanton: oe 

168 Geology of Coal (3) — J^ 
Geologic setting, petrography, and physical/chemical characte 
Prerequisite: Geol 117, 118, and 163. Laboratory fee, $20. 


years) Se 
175 Hydrogeology (3) luto; 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of po ur" 


subsurface water and the hydrologic properties of water-be ion of i 

Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permiss! 

tor. Laboratory fee (field trips), $8. (Spring) sup 
189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) > ‘ogc 

Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving gen ot: 


Prerequisite: Geol 1-2; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of instru 


(Spring) o, 

195 Field Methods (3) E ote 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and sp 4 
methods. Students will be responsible for room and board eX (fie! 
field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory 
fee), $20. (Spring) 
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l 199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) x _ Staff 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (1) 


Haney 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
211 Advanced Mineralogy (3) T 
Tystal chemistry, phase relations, and paragenesis of major rock-forming 
minerals. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of the instructor. — (Spring, 
odd years) 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) € 


entification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimentary 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 163; 
OF permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall, odd years) 
a Plrogenesis I (3) Lewis 
e origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Prerequisite: 
22 ol 117, 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) 


Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 

22 boratory fee, $22. (Spring) f 
vanced Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 


complex rock, Tec to 


(S nics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of instructor. 
pring, UU 
241 Mari 8, odd years) 


arine Geochemistry (3) . Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical compo- 
ition a : 


nd alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical 


activity in Oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prerequi- 
Site: Geol 141, Mat 


243 wal fee, $20. (Spring, even years) 


; hemica] Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Pplication of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 
m ore deposits, Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 141. Labora- 
249 "d Tee, $20, (Spring, odd years) F 
I minar; Geochemistry (2) Staff 
254 ndependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
m utionary Paleobiology (3) Staff 
Dsideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the fossil 
255 qd . (Fall, even years) 
Chantitative Paleoecology (3) Buzas 
i include tistics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject matter 
frequ 2 ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death, size- 
Horney distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial distribu- 
cies prelative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofa- 
Odd years) tite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
2 Ii 
: Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) Osterman 
werequisite: Geol 158 or permission of instructor. May be repeated for 
263 Cm (Fall, odd years) 
Stud Poma Environments (3) Lindholm 
uisito- C selected depositiona] environments. Field trips as arranged. Prereq- 
266 Advan 380] 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20 (Fall, even years) 
Analysi, Stratigraphy (3) Sutter, Edwards 
facies des Special topics in stratigraphy. Historical background, concept of 
Subsurfae, 95 of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurface lithofacies, 
x ace bj 


b Ostratigraphy, ecolog 
e 


Ese oo 9 9 * 
Pvt Mal 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ogy, and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite Geol 166 or equi 


(Spring, even years) Toll 
272 Regional Geology of North America (3) » 
Petrology, stratigraphy, and structure of various physiographic an 


provinces (Spring, even years) pad 
275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) i codici? 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and p libriu 


groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate eq pret 

weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifer il 

uisite: Geol 175, 141 (may be taken concurrently), or permission 0 

(Fall, even years) Mer 
276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) i 

Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testi 

numerical methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite 

or permission of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desira9™ 

(Spring, odd years) , 
295 Research (arr.) : ts 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified studen 

advanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring si 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group sil 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) neral ea^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 


(Fall and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES — 


Professors J.C. King (Chair), K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer G.A. Koskella ol 
(departime” 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures 
The following requirements must be fulfilled d d 
pa à: A an i 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Ad. 0, 5i 
2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4 (Ger 5-6 may be substitute®) 
equivalent. lowinÉ 
3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours in one of the fo 
art history, music history, or philosophy in Germa” ist 
4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours șpeaking 
above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 
and writing German as determined by the department 


of 
Minor in German—Required: Ger 9—10, 51—52, and 6 semester ppt , 
courses. Prerequisite: Ger 1-2, 3—4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), OF jo 


y 
d i D der , 
Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated ecd 
candidate for special honors in German must submit an acceptable 


assigned topic . "T 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a option 
man y 


German—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the t peve 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Hu 


y? 
> 1 advanced post 
ec Me school 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been grant 
who wishes to continue in college the language study begun in 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 321 
l : : : 
: dnt examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign- 
I5 made to the appropriate course. 
GERMAN 
First Group 
1-2 First-Year German (3-3) Staff 


Structure of the German language; basic vocabulary, reading, writing, and 
Conversation: the culture of German-speaking areas. Three hours in the 
Classroom and one in the language laboratory each week Laboratory fee, $35 
3-4 Sere nester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
ond-Year German (3-3) Staff 
ntinued consideration of the structure of the German language; further 
development of vocabulary, reading, writing, and conversation; culture and 
iterature of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. Three hours in the class- 
room and one in the language laboratory each week. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
semester, Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent. Prerequisite 
, $5 Soe 4: Ger 3 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

tensive Beginning and Intermediate German (6-6) Thoenelt and Staff 
x hours in the classroom and two in the language laboratory each week. 
$70 ts equivalent to Ger 1-2; Ger 6 is equivalent to Ger 3—4. Laboratory fee, 

Per semester, Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent. 
0 cademic year) 
A mm Conversation and Composition (3-3) Steiner 

ird-ye 


E year language course; German as a means of spoken and written 
ommunication. ( 


: y. Prere 
Instructor. G 


erman cultural history from its historical roots to the 
quisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent. With permission of 


year) er 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. (Academic 
47 i 
For n8 German for Reading Acquisition (3) Staff 
inten dergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who are 
br Tested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic credit 
49 Ger uate students. (Fall) 
Amer Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 
graduate, `~ graduate students preparing for reading examinations; under- 


r4.6 mitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: 
351-52 Introd..." 47. or equivalent. (Spring) 
Ger =. to German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt 
(Song of t of the German way of life: the Germanic loss of paradise 
(Parzival) e Nibelungen), the discovery of modern identity consciousness 
edieval i and passion as a value to be realized in life (Tristan and Isolde). 
Ove songs, the birth of modern individualism, and the eighteenth- 
thought m" movement leading to the German idyll. Ger 52—German 
Socia] activi Civilization, from 1770 to the present; German education and 
Cultu l e two faces of contemporary Germany: Goethe and German 
Te versus G 


sin erman politics; Germany during National Socialism and 
Second © World War I. (Academic year) 


Group 


103_4 
Maj 
m e of X Thoenelt and Staff 
Opi ure—in ish (3-3) 
or Ee E 1988-89; Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust's, 
POssibiliti Tutt of happiness: its religious, philosophical, and aesthetic 
;. 5$ and limitations. Original sin in the Bible; Faust in classical and 
figures in the works of Goethe, Dostoevsky, 
l Valéry, Thomas Mann, Camus, and other 
id politics in Germany: Kultur and politics, the 
ey of these two aspects of German history and 


Writers Gem Benét, Pau 
T 4— Literature ar 
ermany. A surv 


aa a SE, 


—— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


German life. Selected readings from relevant literary and political documeiy 
by Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Kant, W. v. Humboldt, Frederick Il, e 
Staél, Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsc he, Thomas Mann, e 

Mann, Brecht, and Böll (Alternate academic years) "m. 

112 Comparative Studies in Germanic Thoenelt an 
Literatures—in English (3) ives 
Topic for 1988: Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspec eti 
the “usefulness” and “uselessness” of literature in modern Westem tig 
Selected works and excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Mon 
Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others: 
(Spring, alternate years) mdi 

114 Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) Thoenelt oralis? 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French m Mor 
German Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings m 
taigne, Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche: 
Buber, and Camus. (Fall, alternate years) stein” 

25 Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters 
and Thought—in English (3) poak, nu 
The unfolding German intellectual genius, now at a moral P po 
perverted. Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Less gest 
ventura, Heine, Marx, Nietzsche, Hitler, Thomas Mann, and He 
(Summer) 

126 France and Germany—in English (3) d 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected an "T 
by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents 
to the 20th century. (Spring, alternate years) ey 

-3i , 3 Ji in German (3-3) . 

131-32 18th-Century German Literature—i ( | topi Geist und uj 


Thoenelt and 


Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Central to) society: 

the 18th-century concept of literature's formative function in 

ing, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate academic years) gu. 
141-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) secon af 


Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, poetic realism. 
chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution 1n litanis 
literature. Development of modern nationalism and cosmoP? qid 
reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, lecture, an 
(Alternate academic years) sj 
151-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-5 ; Mi 
The age D eerke: Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionis®” jg 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse; émigré literature, contem 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. 
demic years) 
161-62 Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— 
in English (3-3) : me 
Topics for 1987—88: Ger 161— Tristan und Isolde. Gottfried | ca, 
courtly epic and Richard Wagner's opera. Sensuality transe the " 
Parzival. Wolfram von Eschenbach's developmental epic (Acad! 
tion of Richard Wagner's creativity in his opera Parsifal. r1 
179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3 native y 
A fourth-year language course designed to achieve near- on ler 
speaking and writing German. Discussions and composit Sje Zeit, P y 
cultural topics, reading of the German weekly newspaper 
tions of selected texts (Gottfried Benn and Thomas Mann? ternal 
stylistic studies. Prerequisite: Ger 9-10 or equivalent. jo" 
ic years) 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 


GERONTOLOGY 
SANSKRIT 


105-6 First-Year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. Essentials of 
grammar; reading of classical texts. Aural and oral pratice in language 


107.8 aboratory, Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Alternate academic years) 
nd-Year Sanskrit (3-3) nang 
Qo Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 

o r1 


08. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. Continuation 
ànd review of grammar; reading of more difficult classical and Vedic texts. 
ural and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $35 per 


ER Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. (Alternate academic 
ars 


G 


See NIOLOGY- GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professa RG. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
al Lecturer M.H. Morrison 


The ¢ à ittee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D. Infeld 
to the Ee School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
Berontol Of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in 
Various departme by the Committee on Gerontology and drawing upon faculty from 
e geronto] ents within the University and resource persons in the community. 
from sey ogy program derives its theoretical perspectives and substantive knowl- 
the societal c^ disciplines to provide a balanced study of the processes of aging and 
of rating oe and responses to the aged and their problems, with the objective of 
d Programs A ns for positions that involve the planning, development, and evaluation 
“sign à erving older persons. Each student will work closely with an advisor to 
Every stud of studies appropriate to individual interests and professional objec- 
Nation of s ent will have field experience in an agency involved in the planning and 
director €rvices for the elderly. Prospective candidates should consult with the 
Master * gerontology program. 
qui, t in the field of public policy with a concentration in gerontology— 
Ratt or Universi; elor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited 
‘ity. In some Cases, the applicant may be requested to take the Graduate 
Reg € and ex on. Previous experience in gerontology is not essential; a variety of 
tired: the antia] backgrounds are acceptable. 
ed includie peni requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
log v pates required d Semester hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. 
E or all students: Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104 or 111, and 183 (Stat 
Substituted Substituted for Stat 183); Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 254 (PSc 204 
Bani, re electiv. or Soc 254), 280; Educ 344; and HSA 235. The remaining three 
on, es. All students are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive 


proc of Aging (3) Kenney 
illness esses of aging in the various systems of the human body; principal 
205 patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging process. (Fall) 
The “polite. and Aging (3) Morrison 
Processes ov economy” of aging in our society. Political and governmental 
" demogra hi ey influence and are influenced by older persons; the impact of 
80 Practicum Ic trends and retirement patterns on the economic system. (Fall) 
i RA Gerontology (3) Morrison 


rience in an agency involved in the planning and evaluation of 
Or the elderly, 


Ese 2-7? 
Peni) Mel 
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GREEK : — 


See Classics. 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION — 3 — 5 


Professors K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves, P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice, J. Ott, R.F. South 
(Chair), H.L. Hirsh (Distinguished Visiting), H.E. Simmons (Visiting Research) 
Professorial Lecturer H.R. Wertlieb 
Associate Professors L.G. Pawlson, D.L. Infeld, W Greenberg, D.L. Zalkind, GE, cue 
S.R. Eastaugh 
Adjunct Associate Professors J.L. Ryan, J.C Wilmot 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.B. Cohen, C.P. Mc Kelvey, 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Z.F. Acevedo 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for progra 4 
leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services Administration,” Pos hy: 
Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration, and Doctor of PhilosoP 


D.P. Andrulis 


ms of sul! 


Second Group sil 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) ting 9^ 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of account"? of 
Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques sprig) 
their use in the management planning and control process. (5p 1 

153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) rvices jp 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care $e viable 0” 
U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources aval 
health care system (Fall) : 

154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) ameti 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary and 


hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital department sug 
functions of the department manager Prerequisite: HSA 153 
instructor (Spring) 

170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) —Á ust 
Application of quantitative methods to the health services d com 
mental statistical techniques enabling the student to reae» sof quU 
critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volu aro " 
tive research appearing in the health services literature. Fam! a ems P 
quantitative procedures applied to analyzing management f mental 
operational environment Emphasis on establishing à fun 7 prede? 

standing of statistical ideas rather than on manipulating syl 


formulas. (Fall) 
190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) "all and sprins) 
Experimental offering at the undergraduate level (Fa 


Third Group cdi ney 


202 Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) aminatio^ y 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fal andit 
nature of health and disease, using biomedical, epidemio of disease. ved 
cal models. Introduction to the sociology and prevention ts inv? 


; 2 nen 

tion and analysis of resource, process, and control pur 

delivering services—technology, manpower, patients, ring 
(Fall and SP 


and quality control. Medical terminology. 


a 


* Accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Se 
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203 Organization and Management of Health Services (3) Shouldice 
Pplication of management theory and concepts to health services systems 
and institutions Characteristics, functions, and organizational structures of 
om Q ivery systems. (Fall and spring) : : 
uantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) Zalkind, Cohen 
(Formerly HSA 208) 
oncepts and applications of statistical methods in health services opera- 
tions, Probabilistic reasoning and statistical methodology. Sampling and 
Study design. Critiques of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 
207 Hec Permission of the instructor (Fall and spring) ; 
Services Information and Its Applications (3) Zalkind 
Introduction of the fundamentals of information systems and data processing 
zx ealth care settings: data collection and computer processing skills; 
principles of managing the acquisition and development of health services 
2 information systems 
ealth Economics (3) Greenberg 
amics of the health care sector. An economic analysis of public policy 
€rnatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, insur- 


ance, and oth h 
2 1 er health care markets are examined 
11 Health Finance (3) 


(Formerly HSA 209) 
n Introductory course 
E Practical approache 
Ons, with emphasis on 
Tegulation, hospit 
Ysis, financial fea 


Eastaugh 


designed to provide a balance between theoretical 
s to the financial management of health care institu- 
hospital examples. Specific attention is given to rate 
al reimbursement, hospital acc ounting, financial ratio anal- 
} sibility studies, and strategic marketing 
com uction to Health Services Planning (3) Reeves, Crum 
unity and institutional health systems planning and evalua- 
'olicy planning, strategic planning, project planning, 
- Spring & and evaluation as they apply to health services (Fall and 
5 3 
Tha ih Services and the Law (3) Hirsh 
System, El, of law and the legal processes affecting the health services 
e legal pru of administrative law and agency processes Introduction to 
Physicians a lonships (e.g., torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities, 
health aa sonnel, and patients. Legal aspects of labor relations; trends in 
Hea = om delivery law (Fall and spring) 
Application aS Strategic Planning (3) Reeves 
Strategic a gga planning concepts to health services. Study of the 
Including a = process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, 
iscussion d quantetive analytic methods used in the most critical stages. 
etin e relationships among strategic planning, project planning, 
223 Policy ES and financial planning (Fall) 
Effects of Sage Health Services Planning (3) Reeves 
Strategic healt » Political, social, governmental, and economic factors in 


tation of Planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and implemen- 
Polici state, local, - 


i | 
es as expressions 


l X 
225 Dening process, 


o : . 

Understand, National Health Services Policy (3) Southby 
is formula + 8 and analyzing the processes by which health services policy 
2 Presidency and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the 

? : um the agencies. (Fall) 
lnvestigatin pe in Health Services Administration (3) Darr 
System. a, and ethical problems confronting the health services 
Medica] and he. ending the legal, social, and policy implications of issues in 
alth services delivery, such as administrative and institutional 


221 
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death, fertility coni 


ethics, professional codes, impaired professionals, prid 
experimentation and new technology. and resource allocation. ( pet 
231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) NU mans 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organizations cei 
ment, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and admi T 
departments. Analyses of procedure and systems. Hospital personne ø 
istration. Administrative ethics. Requirements of the Joint Cor panis 
Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, oF ; 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) Andr 
233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) health 
Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental pili 
vices; emphasis on managing and financing treatment and re 
facilities. (Fall and spring) Ree 
235 Human Services Integration (3) ion 
Introduction to the concept of a human services system. syst” 
analysis of current human services programs as components of su seri” 
and the roles of the public and private sectors in providing 
Discussion of interorganizational theory as a basis for understan d 
system configurations and for developing improved service ell 
(Spring) i 
236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3 a 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within Oo io 
care and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-term 
both in institutions and in the community, funding sources fort 
and policy issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits 
programs. (Fall) wertlieb. rjj 
237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) | and resi 
Organization and management of nursing homes, persona ng lont! 
care facilities, and institutions for other populations n kills "d 
specialty treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional ski iron 
to provide a wide range of services and quality care in these 


i izati i to oro 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulat. d 
tation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional a 


239 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) ractice 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group Pag/delive 
maintenance organizations and other alternative finane ion 
nisms. Emphasis on planning, development, and ope consume 
CMPs, including discussion of models, financial issue 
providers of care (Spring) + ea haullls 

245 Case Studies in Health Services Southby, B A 

Intensive qualitative and quantitativ | -a56 

health system administration and planning, using the © 4 ui 


Administration (3 j " 
inistration (3) e analvses of major Pai 


Cases cover the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, health 

of the health services system. Serves as a capstone course 
students. (Fall and spring) ot 

252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) tions: of 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functi ó souto” gi 
international health services delivery systems. Emphasis tatus f° 
differences and the significance of systems to the hea ", 


(Spring) 
255 Issues in Gerontology (3) of "d 
and problem® ic en 


Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature nomic 
demographic, biological, psychological, social, eco 
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ànd politica] perspectives on the status and needs of the older population. 
eory and research; service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on 
contact with older persons. (Fall) , 
257 vanced Health Resources Management (3) Eastaugh 
Methods, techniques, and policies used in health resources management. 
Tospective rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment decisions, buy- 
ease decisions, financial feasibility studies, cost acc ounting, multihospital 
Systems management, and strategic financial planning. Financial manage- 
ment of HMOs, teaching programs, nursing homes, hospices, and home 
health Care programs Prerequisite: HSA 209 (Fall and spring) 
270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with consent 


OF instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
271 Field Problem St 


Work experie 
and planning 
TOgrams, and 


Staff 
Welve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor; 
Periodic Written progress reports and a written major report or selected field 

76-75 Projects as required. (Fall and spring) 
*sidency II (5.5 


Staff 
285. or Students who take additional residency experience (Fall or spring) 
"T de 85 in Health Services Administration (3-3) Southby and Staff 
"IDervised readings in special areas of health services management and in 
icy and planning. Primarily for advanced students: open to others by 
290 srangement, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) á 
al Topics in Health Services Administration (3) Staff 
re cimenta] offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
299-300 Peated for credit. (Fall or spring) 
arch (3... Southby 
Pout Grow 
Ourth grou p 
Aires, They oases are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
late Dean” Open to selected master’s students upon petition approved by the 
310 
Study of sources Allocation Policies (3) Southby, Greenberg 


jor conte y iss i 8 icy and health economics. 
Developmen mporary issues in health policy an 


311.4 Issues. (Fall) critique of policies designed to deal with current health 


Underg 
Public 


societ 08 Public and pr 
330 Health. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 

Study of ices livery Policy (3) Infeld 
criti I > in health services delivery. Development 
Post-Ma a - esigned to deal with those issues. For doctoral and 
urse wo i taduate Certificate students; to be taken toward the end of 
398 Ady, Tk for the degree, (Spring) 

Limited to doen’ and Research (arr Southby 

"peated rans candidates Preparing for the general examination May be 


(Fall and Spring) 


A 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


spring) 


HEBREW — —— 


See Classics. 


HISTORY O 


University Professor M.F. Cunliffe n 

Professors H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thorntom 
Schwoerer, P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, C.M. Lovett, L.P. Ribu? 

Adjunct Professor R.P. Multhauf ak 

Professorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, D.C. Allard, J. Schlight, M. Bohachevsky-Choml yp 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson (Chair), R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews 
Horton, E. Berkowitz, M.A. Atkin 

Adjunct Associate Professor L.J. Lear 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Angel ; ford 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bic T 

ental}- 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departm 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and p 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the 
and mathematical sciences.) S | 

2. Required introductory courses— Hist 39—40, 71-72, or equivalent. Mejor M 
waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departmental examina’ 
attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Board Achievement Tests, oF [d 
performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. Credit for one OF more. 
prerequisite courses may be received by superior performance on depart yi 
Advanced Placement Tests. The department does not accord either waiver OF 
CLEP examination. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an api 
foreign language or (b) 9 semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 105, and 107) ind 4h 

4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), 6 semester hours of or 
courses, including at least 3 semester hours of research seminar, and the pa y 
major examination in the senior year. In planning a program, the student andi 
guidance of an advisor, should choose courses that will provide a broad unde 
diverse chronological and geographical aspects of the human experience. 

(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third-grouP, 
including Hist 199, 6 semester hours of third-group courses, including at elds: 
research seminar, and 6 semester hours chosen from each of the following 431) 
Europe—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, y^ yos 
136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 18 170.17 
United States—Hist 117, 118, 126, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 168 (C) 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; ( 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 199 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198. of i 

Courses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy on? pair 
field requirements. Departmental majors should inquire of the department 
major advisor concerning the specific applicability of these courses. tic 0 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholas 
Application to this program must be made before the beginning of the secon 
the junior year. Students accepted into the program take a 3-hour seminar in ed 
semester of the junior year and complete the research requirements for the i 
by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year 9 
study. 


me 
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Minor 
Ordinari] 
of thei 
may 


in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must 
y declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning 
eir senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, or 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern 
urope, modern Europe, the Near East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin 


di newer or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, 
eer Political, black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses will 
anned 


in consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental require- 
minor, the student must complete at least 15 semester hours in approved 
a grade of C or above. One 3-semester-hour seminar must be included in the 


ments for a 
Courses with 
gram, 


Deed Arts in the field of history— Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
olasti college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; high 
ust M standing: and approval of the department. Applicants from other institutions 
History aa Scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced Test in 
reference f arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, to send letters or 

Required, 2 to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Sciences p general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Second. nd © program of study consists of either a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
three othe etd group courses, including Hist 299-300, Thesis Research, and at least 
Broup ad ird-group courses, or à minimum of 36 semester hours of second- and third- 
Teadings/ Ses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester hours) and four 
Bs/research seminars. Exceptions to the minimum for third-group courses can be 
Candidate by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 is required of 
method A wi o have not previously had a course in historiography and historical 
Department imum of 6 semester hours may be in approved courses outside the History 
arene © receive graduate credit for second-group courses, master’s candidates 
nge for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two fields of 

I$ required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each. 


Required: ^ Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservation— 
ciences, Thi 8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
history and 1$ 36-hour master's degree program combines courses in United States 
n histo istoric preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. 
For Other E man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation. 
idates ete distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. 
"chitectur dra’; Program may also be required to pass an examination in measured 
Mast ing. 
the generat Arts In the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Required: 
hour pr Tequirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This 36- 
Public p am emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and conduct of 
ist 213-14 and internship required. Additional course work is to be 
D Isor's approval. 
Under t. Philosop 
wathination j; uate 
bp 


hy in the field of history—Required: the general requirements stated 
School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of a written 
f Toy "i two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language and an 
elds, Norm aee and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four 
| an ally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or general) field of 
Ong as it is Tee special fields. One of the special fields may be taken as a “write-off,” as 
Pe fields var in the area in which the candidate plans to write the dissertation. The 
Urin America ude the following: early modern Europe, modern Europe, United States, 
i nion, Speci i modern Near East, modern East Asia, and modern Russia and the Soviet 
ptellect » fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, European 
» Tican Coloni Y; historic preservation, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., 
C). A nial history, classical and medieval Europe, Tudor and Stuart England, 


4 u 
to the Pro dent may elect one 


Bram. S special field outside the History Department if it is relevant 


: Students having a special field in historic preservation may be required to 


= e n E 
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pass an examination in measured architectural drawing. In the final 24 hours of cour 
work for the General Examination, except in preparation for the “write-off” examinati 
the candidate may enroll only in third-group courses. Any exception requires 
approval of the Graduate Programs Committee. 


a in 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
history—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the history option an t 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 
ir, on the di! 


sessio 
you! 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per yee 
preceding registration in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer ! 
Waiver examinations are not available to students in the last semester of their senior 


Mi: , istor) 
Course Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without his 
course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 135, 157, and 199. 

First Group " 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, re 


ligious, and cultur 


history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 t 
present. (Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary Tes? 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/PSc/U&RP 50. staf 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) tes, 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United Ee to 


world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 


present. (Academic year) pacil 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated T 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East As 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science ctio? 

Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated in 

to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. (Spring) 

Second Grou 

p conse! 


101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640—1917 (3) 
A comparative study of the English, French, and Russian rev 


cons wil! 
olutions and 
: i : > : ianism 
focus on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology, millenari@y iy 


the revolutionary legacy inherited by third-world movements. Mult? 
105-6 History of Science (3—3) tury scit 
Hist 105: From ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-cen turf 


tific revolution. Hist 106: From the Industrial Revolution to the 2 
amalgamation of science and technology. (Alternate academic y pad! 
107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) a d 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, n ‘ 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest. padl! 
108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to 
the Second Century A.D. (3) nts IP 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic develop? iip fi! 
Hellenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reign 9 
the height of Roman power and influence in these regions. padl”! 
109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) end 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycen (p 
zations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conques" 42 
110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) : "mo 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin go? 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world UP 
rule. (Spring) 


HISTORY 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdoms 
in the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam at 
their apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and 
creative movements to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks. Material fee, $5 per semester. (Academic year) 

116 History of Africa (3) Shaloff 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times 
to the present. (Spring) 

117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Becker 
International Politics of Oil (3) 

le history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to 
developing relationships between major oil companies and governments here 


and abroad. (Summer) 
119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johnson 
rigins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intellectual 
upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summer) 
120 The Medieval Near East (3) Andrews 


yzantium and the Islamic World The Crusades and their consequences. The 
ongols, Ottoman Turks, and their neighbors of the 17th century; Eastern 
T ànd Western perspectives. (Spring) 
* Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
tudy of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in 
estern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, 
12 Germany, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries. (Fall) 
e Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
eligious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of 
12 the 16th century. (Spring) 
uropean Intellectual History I (3) Kennedy 
Opular culture: religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlightenment; 
oltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet on 
religion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the 
124 prench Revolution. (Fall, even years) : 
"Iropean Intellectual History II (3) Kennedy 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century historical 
&pproaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanal- 
ysis; Hegel, Comte, ‘Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud: the intellectual 
Origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World 
125 w I. : (Spring, odd years) 
9men in European History (3) Schwoerer 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and 
=y life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century. 
12 ing 
^ mer and Society (3. 3) Allard 
d Wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and 
merican politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense 
Oreign policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic 
Gan t, and the naval and military influence Britain and America have 


(A on each other. Hist 128: 1776-1918. Hist 129: 1919-present. 
131.35 Cademic year) 
‘Ory of Ge " Herber 
Political rmany (3—3) 


A » Social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century 
133 R ismarck, Hist 132: From William II to the present. (Academic year) 


Polin. >" History, 1890-1941 (3) Ribuffo 
em ttical, Social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 
Phasis on the “searching” '20s and New Deal. (Fall) 
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134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) culs 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with p 
emphasis on the Cold War, "silent" '50s, and disrupted '60s. (Sp pzik 

135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) a. Sovit! 
The role and impact of intelligence and security operations ramis 
domestic and foreign policy, from 1917 to the present. The course e : 
the literature and problems of Soviet intelligence operations; Tsarist anal 
ents; Lenin, the Cheka, and the formative years; operations under 
problems of the post-Stalin years; and operations in the Brezhn 
Prerequisite: Hist 146 or PSc 131 or 168, or permission of instructor. m 

136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) centur 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the 
to the present. (Summer) Thorn!" 

137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3) ; 
Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the ^ ring) 
comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic balance: 

138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3) maj 
Historical evolution of United States international economic relation® jist 
issues of foreign economic policy, political problems in policy 
Emphasis on period since 1945. (Spring) Sach 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3—3) 


of 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the Muse 
century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the 
settlement to the present. (Academic year) Kennel! 
141 History of France I (3) k les; Chud 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nob es; il y 
Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes, yet! 
and education; Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon. (Fall, Kennt?! 
142 History of France II (3) storation P 
The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Re e , 
De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class RE Francs: 9 
marriage, morals, and population; industrialization and rure ^, decli! ^ 
Christianization, Catholic integralism, and worker priests; Fe ring ev? 
a world power; its intellectual and artistic leadership. (SP : 
years) My 
145 Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of Kanalas history from the rise of the Kievan confederata gh 
ninth century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as ak ø: cul! 
power. Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic: " 
history of the East Slavs, especially the Russians. (Fall) li 
146 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 "T 
to the Contemporary Era (3 0 i 
Survey of iain and tera: history from the reign of Alexander oli 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces develo? 
reform, and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic 


social change; and Russian culture (Spring) vel 
147 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) : nomic d ssi 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments, Eco! «ti 
ment since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period following societi 
Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact on ot 
Europe (Spring) Ke 
148 The French Revolution (3) de of gg 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the deca - i 
1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in Franc sil 


at large. (Summer) m 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) theif 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and allianc* 


: : amem ionalism, 
Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationa 


oo — 
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tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive 
151-52 o for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic year) 

story of England (3-3) Kenny 

evelopment of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 


1 151: To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689. (Academic year) 
53 Tudor England (3) 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious 
isi Seelopment of England, 1485-1603. (Fall) 

art England (3) Schwoerer 

Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, reli- 


iic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603- 


Kenny 


c SOCioeconom 
14, (Spring) 

155 History of Modern Ireland (3) Kenny 

political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 


e Continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on 
© period from the 


157 Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923. 
T ntury European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
or. Currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Students who 
eive 


Credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. (Fall) 
1 
58 Modern Jewish History (3) 


Sachar 

P garg history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present 

inf, of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural 
161 R uences, (Spring) 


evolution in 


20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
Xamination C 


especially > of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, 
Social c y in Mexico, Cuba, Nicaragua, and Central America: their origins, 
Composition, leadership, ideology, and programs (Fall) 
ntury Latin America (3) Klarén 
with y of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, 
im ant emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reform- 
evel ernization, nationalism, Marxism, the military dictatorship, and the 
163 elopment process. (Spring) 
Cv Ag Latin America (3—3) 
1492. 1524 ysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World, 
Present: E Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the 
dil imd. matic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, cau- 
165 Lati , modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) 
mina ia and the Industrializing World, 1850—present (3) Klarén 
individual) of the political diplomatic responses of Latin American nations, 
orthern wi and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the 
ited emisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the 
States. (Fall) 
erican Revolution (3) 


The politica 
Me tical intellectual, socia], military, and economic impact of the events 


Special ng the separation of the United States from the British Empire. 
170 U.s. attention to the influence of non-elite groups. (Fall) 
Political Y National History (3) Hill 


vy, 07-1825, ^ ^ni economic, and social history of the early republic, 


162 


Surve 


Klarén 


169 
DePauw 


Hist 171: D ily lY Se oft 
agrarian fag y life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
Present, c, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861 to 
“Same às AmCy 171-72. (Academic year) 

t erican History (3) 

of bla of t © Afro-American e 
Ame Mericans to and thei 
V 173. (Fall) 


173 


Horton 
xperience, emphasizing the contributions 
r impact upon American history. Same as 
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174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) De 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experi " 
Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same 
AmCv 174. (Spring) suf 
175-76 U.S. Political History (3—3) 63° 
A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. Hist 175: 17 
1865; Hist 176: 1865—1960. (Academic year) rton 
177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) He 
The period 1828—1860 and its continuing significance to American "p^ 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the | 
political systems. (Fall, alternate years) wit? 
178 Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berko 
An examination of America’s changing approaches to h ex” 
problems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs "EL 
ining ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. 
such as welfare reform and health insurance are covered. (Spring). 
N 179 U.S. Economic History (3) Be resent 
» Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the Patol? 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery, the develop™ T. 
national industrial economy, and the growth of the federal governmen 
influence on economic policy. Same as Econ 179. (Fall) gil 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) n. Hist 487: 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 
to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. (Academic year) Kenned! 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 
Early Modern Europe (3) : 
AES An interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individualis y iy 
f the Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. Analysi Cutt 
n i tension between reason and religious and popular traditions. Guest facullf 
ub by Art, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and Histo ot 
PE. 5) Core course for Early Modern European Studies major but open pel” 
: undergraduate and graduate students as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger 
| and Art 187. (Spring) pePau" 
i 184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 
: {i How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how fected the 
MAREN N was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war 
MAS generation that lived through it. (Spring, alternate years) pePa 
rh : 185 History of Women in America (3) j lectus, 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intel tas 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the presen same” 
1 le have affected and been affected by the female half of the population- 
Bie N cae AmCv 185. (Spring, alternate years) gillet? 
d 186 U.S. Urban History (3) lating 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, re tions 
and economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on trans! Jicatio* 
pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing 0n imP (Fall) 
for public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186. jobs” 
187 History of Modern China (3) 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments: Thorn 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) . d dome 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign ame pe 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception o " 


ealth and We 


(Fall) ae 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) ES 1868 0 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration adi 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, an cu 
(Fall) 
idi 190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner 
«Hd Same as Anth 190. 


"i 
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191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (33) Herber 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history. 
(Academic year) 
193 History of the Near East (3) Staff 
yzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup 
into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, even years) 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Sachar 
eginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism 
ànd of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great- 
Power imperialism: crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and 
other issues, (Fall, odd years) 
196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
he Social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan from 
the mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
be ame as AmCv/Anth 197. 
8 Special Topics in History (3) Stalf 
Istorical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic each 
Semester, 
199 minar: Readings for the History Major (3) Stat 


"equired of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major trends 
in history; representative selections from the classics of historical literature. 


Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receive credit for Hist 201. 
(Fall and spring) 


An Gro 

AY st : : 

instructa at who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the consent of the 
and d enroll in a third-group course. Enrollment is not restricted to history majors 


either t uate students, History majors will satisfy the third-group requirement by taking 
" Courses for research or one course for research and one course for a readings 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 
'Storiography and historical method for graduate students. Readings and 
"ISCussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical 

perature, Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for 
203.4 — 199 (Spring) 


minar: Research or Readings (3-3) Staff 
ered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval 

205 ^ department. (Academic year) i 
eadings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism Bohachevsky-Chomiak 


Eastern Europe (3) 
am mation of national consciousness and emergence of modern East Europe- 
n states after World War I. Developments of the interwar period. Open to 
206 Remuified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) : 
tansia Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Bohachevsky-Chomiak 
move Ormations of East European states during World War IL. Resistance 
Post ments, communization, and national self-assertion in the immediate 
“Stalin Period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Spring) 
sadings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 
Rom ings 9n genera] topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Greece, or 
worki, Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Students with 
credit © knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research 
214 K 
er dings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) Andrews 
Latin visite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working knowledge of 
em han’ receive research credit. Focus on a particular area and period, with 
Phasis on interdisciplinary research techniques. 


i e e eee ee 
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213-14 History in Public Policy (3—3) Berkow 
Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in policy-making, fot 
emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources 
policy analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation "m 

217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) A 
Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and cultural history of 19th- 
20th-century Russia and Soviet Union. m 

218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) f ions! 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S.R.'s mulin 
composition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultu 
cies and foreign relations. (Fall) powitt 

219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) Ber ule 
Supervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the form of 
tion of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the Di 
the History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to stu 
the History and Public Policy Program. (Fall and spring) m 

220 American Business History (3) : tributio? 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, dis peri 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the theif 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions P 
economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as BAd 293. 
(Fall) Beck 

221 Comparative Business History (3) en ip 
A readings or research seminar on the history of business institit Gent 
manufacturing, distribution, transportation and finance in England, period 
ny, France, and Japan. The course will be primarily devoted to -— 
since industrialization, studying business institutions in their 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. (Spring) Kenned) 

{ 224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) . politi 

NEU. Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated changes in 179 

j and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science from 178 life. 

j Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolutionary cult Gillet 

225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
Same as AmCv 225. , (3) suf 
228 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and Naval History rj 

Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and 

military and naval history. suf 
229 Seminar: World War II (3) 

Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, duris d 

after World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military, macy: 
strategy and their interaction with international politics and dip!? scblif 


H 230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3-3) the relati 
i Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and teg 
o fd è ship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-cent 
hien thought. (Academic year) wo 
Nu 232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) "m 
Same as PSc 232. wol 


233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) ail 
Same as PSc 233. . 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) t5 " 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the ou rid WH d 
From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, x qui 
the Cold War, to “peaceful coexistence" and detente. Open 
saw 


ide 


undergraduate seniors. (Fall and summer) 

239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern nh 
European History (3) throug” " 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th t 

dents’ in 


centuries. Readings or research, depending upon stu 
curricular needs. 
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241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Herber 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor Ner 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 


Russia and Soviet Union (3) ; 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Sov let — 
Readings or research, depending upon students' interests and curricular 
needs, (Fall) 


248 Readings Seminar: Modern Near Eastern History (3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 2 
749 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) Sta 


Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the — 
Policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and t - 
Statesmen in the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language 
other than English required. (Fall) 

251 Readings/Research Seminar: English People 
and Institutions (3) S 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and economic history of 

253 England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest. 


Kenny, Schwoerer 


* Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) — Thoraton 
Seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic skills. Fall: turn o 
the century to 1949; spring: Korean War to the present. (Alternate 
academic years) f 

286-4 adings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Thornton 


Relations Since World War II (3-3) E 
minar designed to develop a conceptual framework for understan ing 
Contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War II to 1965; spring: 1965 


to the present. Hist 255 is prerequisite to Hist 256. (Academic year) A 
25 mmunist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
me as PSc 258. 
2 " 
59-60 Research Seminar: Problems in Thornton 


U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3-3) ee Ee 
evelopment of scholarly skills through preparation of a research paper. 


Prerequisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor. (Alternate 
academic years) t 
261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century Klarén 
tin America (3) 
26 Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall) xiii 
*Search Seminar: Agrarian Society and arén 


9nomic Change in Modern Latin America (3) A 
“esearch on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign capital, immigration, 
Interna] migrations, capitalism, imperialism) on traditional rural society. 


271. mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
" U.s, ial History (3—3) aia ; —<— 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellec- 


tual and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is 
Prerequisite to Hist 272. 
275-78 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political Staff 
and Colonial History (3-3) 
Re or readings, depending on students’ interest and curricular needs. 
Topics 9n various aspects of the colonial period or political aspects of various 
277-78 periods, Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 2 
aric Preservation: Principals and Methods (3-3) Longstret 


Research Seminar: American History (3) Hill 
®adings or research, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs. 
28195 Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) i 
Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) ' Hill 
Research or readings, depending on students’ interest and curricular needs. 

Hist 281: 1776-1890; Hist 282: 1890-1950. (Academic year) 


—] M 
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283—84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Re 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American history cour 
search or readings, depending on students’ interests and curricular Depa 
285 Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall, alternate years) "T 
| 286 Research Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring, alternate years) suf 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) ; 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary May * 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key — P 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
spring) Sig 
I 289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) : of 18 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration 
to the present. Research or readings depending on students' inte 
curricular needs. (Spring) saci! 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) 
Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) Sac 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) 
Research seminar. (Spring) johns 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Davis 
294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) ic 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economi ^ ug 
cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 
concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and the 
tries, to Iran. (Spring) Johns, 
295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) si 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) dua 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergra " 
be repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more stude 


M? 
M 


enrolled. 

298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) parton o% 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dum a "nd 
Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate ics vil 
graduate students with permission of department chairman. TE ide? 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi 
the topic differs. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group history courses: consent of instructor. 15 dee” 
Fourth-group history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but mas 
candidates may be admitted. ce 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissar a 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee Pto semi y 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in the Institu 301 
eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are num! ej ne HA 


Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the chairman 
Department. s 
301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) be repeat? 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May w 
credit provided the topic differs. oil 
i 342 Readings in Modern European History (3) i wad (S » 
From the French Revolution to the period following W orld ". 
379—80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) ,. Hist 379: 


Joint offering of the History and Economics Department 
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, economic history. Hist 380: Modern European economic history. (Aca- 
demic year) 
398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Profe 
s E Stallings, J.L. Breen, J.E. Snodgrass (Chair), D.C. Paup 
Assoc lal Lecturers C.A. Troester, Jr., W.M. Kane 


Assistant 4 TOfessor L.H, George 

Instructor NUfessor H. Nashman 

Lecturers ^4 Smith (Research) 
Vecchio D. Cox, G.V. Swengros, P.A. Sullivan, J.C. Harper, S.J. Stensland, T. 
ne, B.J. Westerman, D.W. Rivenburgh 


d the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading to 
for specia * of Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity 
in a lon in secondary physical education, exercise and sport) and Master of Arts 
Peutic Mon Human Development (with specialization in exercise science, thera- 

lir" and individualized programs in human kinetics and leisure studies). 
Y is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities of the 


tesponsibi], of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student assumes full 
Pir ity therefor, 

G 
With the? 


Education anception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in the School of 

Or the Cca uman Development, credit for HKLS activities courses is not recognized 

i Students wi aureate. Some HKLS activities courses may be repeated for credit by those 
© are eligible to receive credit for such courses. 


: petinning Badminton (1) Breen 
21 Foll nning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
22 po Fencing (1) Staff 
24 V etball (1) Staff 
28 kallevball (1) Staff 
27 T ate (1) Staff 
29 vene (1) Staff 
30 n" (1) Staff 
32 Bene’ (1) Staff 
33s ing Swimming (1) Staff 
34 Interm ing/Life Saving (1) Staff 
37 § ediate Swimming (1) Staff 
42 etball (1) Staff 
45 es (1) Staff 
Tonis mental Activities (1) Staff 
E amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule of 
3. May be repeated for credit. 

fikis First Aid (2) Staff 
| us for Certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. 

s 54 ory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
velop mate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) p“ Staff 
ifetim? ent of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as a 

55 Sy i Sport. 


ing—Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) Staff 


LR E a i i i 
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56 Scuba Diving (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes 
59 Team Sports (2) 
(Fall) 
60 Racket Sports (2) 
| (Spring) 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2) 
(Fall) 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 
(Spring) 
63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) 
(Spring) 
65 Skiing (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) 
Special intensive study and skill development. There may be a là 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
87—88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3) 
Same as Educ 87—88 
100 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes 


Second Group m 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of 


(Spring ay 
poratorY d 


si 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) | leisure studi 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and le A 
orientation to professional competencies. a 
105 Introduction to Recreation/Therapeutic Recreation (3) : recreation 

History, philosophy, and concepts of recreation/therapeutle ol 
cludes field visits. (Fall) | 

111-12 Sports Education Technique (3—3) May "T d 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. 


for credit (Academic year) rash, 


113-14 Practicum (3-3) : ci pines. 
i Se i 
Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in related discip " 


repeated for credit (Academic year) 55 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) including Po 

Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, d 

and organization, methodology, selection and use 


tion: basic health knowledge (Spring) E 


of materials. 


129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) ing and 
Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching. sd 
motor skills (Fall) i 

130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) 
throughout the life span (Fall) 


ash 
133 Student Teaching/Field Experiences (6 to 12) e by permis 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission "Tm, 
instructor (Fall and spring) / 
134 Sports and Nutrition (3 ills in 
The nutrition needs B sed exercise and sports; skill Lo 
nutrition needs; development of individual nutrition p. D trition 
sport/activity-specific; and identification and correction 

i lems affecting sports performance (Fall) 

i 138 Organization, Administration, and Management of P d 
Physical Education, Sports, and Exercise Programs (3) nysical 
Curriculum, administration, and management related to P 

sports, and exercise programs 


mo 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental " 
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l 139 Principles of Coaching (3) Sullivan 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual and team 


4 Sports, (Spring) ; 
0 Psychology of Sport (3) Sullivan 
Study of psychological aspects of athletes, teams, and competition in athlet- 
ics, including personality, motivation, performance level, ac hievement, and 


avioral change strategies; social factors, training events, and measurement 
x techniques. (Fall) 
0 Introduction to 


Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis on joints, 
151 neces, ànd neuromuscular mechanisms. (Fall) 
nesiology (3) Paup 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, and 
158 physiology, Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. (Spring) 
ety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Staff 


ay education, liability, 
TSonnel, facilitie 
| 159 Physical 


prevention and care of sports injuries; related 
s$, and equipment. 


E Conditioning and Reconditioning (3) Staff 
Nue is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with 
the and lower extremities for injury evaluation tec hniques, the use of 

a peutic modalities, and rehabilitation te hniques. Prerequisite: HKLS 
164 Phys; S Pring) 
Ysiology of Exercise and Reconciling (3) Staff 
unctio logical func tions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
165 Workin F rerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
ecognin, tress, and Human Values (3) Nashman 
humanisti Prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A 
various ic Inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with 
166 S Marofessions. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
The natur, Sement, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) Nashman 

l Students " Prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. 

achievement design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates 
dmissi nt of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner. 

171 Curre on by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Study ^ fessional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 

libr, mot literature with implications for HKLS specializations; use of 

cies, la urces and retrieval systems; evaluation of professional competen- 
172 equisite: HKLS 103 or permission of instructor. 

Travel t onal Experiences (1 to 6) Snodgrass and Staff 
173 Inden, a? foreign Country for study of a specific topic. 
l ndividually q o (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 
Tereq d heap model for intensive study in an area of special interest. 
Sion of advi. q emonstrated competency for independent work and permis- 
184 W, visor and instructor. May be repeated for credit. 

Topic to bet to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 

With ~ announced in Se hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
200 Fermission of advisor 

Topic gm Course (3) Snodgrass and Staff 

Thing G * announced in Schedule of Classes 
toup 
202 Mot 
or k 

Variables mig and Performance (3) ; Stallings 

205 and models of joe ual motor learning and performance; theories, concepts, 
i DE Celual. e ning applied to teaching and coac hing. (Fall) ; 
agnostic rj Programs: Stallings 


= erapeutic Techniques (3) 


diagnostico th perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions and 
erapeutic techniques. (Fall) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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snodg® 


230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) ’ of wo 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analysis mil 
behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis on pert 
to age eight and on the aged (Spring) [^ 

239 Administration of Therapeutic Recreation Services (3) t im 
Overview of administrative processes necessary for the developmen isa 
mentation, and evaluation of therapeutic recreation services for 
elderly, and other special populations. Emphasis on administrative 
tencies in planning, organization, program development, evaluatlo™ 
fiscal management. (Spring) sy 

244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) d services? 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation al 
handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. Emphasis 
assessment, activity analysis, treatment programming, documenta (sprit 
relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals. 9i 

245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Conditions (3) m 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic yl 
associated with handicapping conditions: implications for progr : phys 
facility development as related to therapeutic recreation, adaptiV 
education, and other therapies (Fall) m 

251 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Life-Style Planning (3). educi, 
Overview of theories and concepts of leisure counseling, leisure ja 
and leisure life-style planning. Emphasis on methods and t 
leisure assessments and program planning for leisure education. m 

252 Supervision in Recreation/Therapeutic Recreation (3) int 
Overview of organizational dynamics, group processes, p "d 
relationships as related to supervision. Theory, discussion, an gro ) 
ences in group process and supervisory techniques pi 

255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) ‘oe and m 
Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercis fitness 


prescriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physica » 
health-related variables. Prerequisite: HKLS 150, 164. (Sp! 
256 Sports Medicine (3) ;litatio 
eatment, rehabili : 


Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic tr 
prevention of sports-related injuries gwen 

257 Principles and Concepts of 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) 
General overview of the employee health/fitness moveme®” tions 
other countries. Public and private health policy imp d: 
analyzed together with national economic and political trem el 
subject. Evaluation of model programs, procedures, and curre 

259 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) in 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress ies "t 
coronary artery disease and myocardial infarction; the princi peant’ ni 
of rehabilitation of patients recovering from a coronary 2 
heart surgery) by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction: s 
HKLS 164. (Fall) 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) roblems im; 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and " for crt 
ment of advanced professional competencies. May be repea w 


permission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 

282 International Experiences (1 to 6) yi? 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor preen 

283 Practicum (3 to 6) includi prr d 
Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, Luv T 


ion 
x : i rmis$ 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with pe 


(Fall and spring) 
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290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor (Fall and spring) 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) Breen and Staff 
29 May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 
7 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Breen and Staff 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the student. 
299 Terequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
esis Research (6) Staff 


HUMANITIES 
J Manitieg 


LAA, Plots Steering Committee 
Thibau] * (Coordinator), J. Butler, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, E.A. Fisher, N.N. Natov, J.F. 
t. D.D. Wallace 


Columb; 

designed 0 College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplinary courses 

" Provide a coherent introduction to classic works in the humanities. The 

l with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, systems of 

The ull i an religious traditions that are the common property of educated people. 

collaboration pretation of these fundamental sources of Western culture requires the 

th umbian A jculty from all disc iplines of study enc ompassed in the humanities. 

e fulfillme O'lege students may use up to 6 semester hours of these courses toward 
nt of the meaningful initiation requirement in the humanities 


k-J 
EE 
HE 
Ba 
Lj 


1 
Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 
€ ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and 
,"Iristian traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writ- 


in . - x : d 
me Oratory, creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual 
3- Obiography. To be 


eas in W taken in conjunction with Engl 13 (Fall and spring) 
* dva k estern Culture: Aquinas to Voltaire (3) Staff 
| = nation in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, 
mus alssance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Eras- 
» Lut 


her, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, 
3a S ci Voltaire. (Spring) 

Through ^, 19th-Century Culture (3-3) Staff 
hae at of representative works of European and American art, music, 
M ee rama, philosophy, and theology, students are introduced to major 

es of 19th-century culture and are initiated into the methods of analysis 
init relation characteristic of the different disciplines within the 
ities. The 19th-century resources of Washington form part of the 
m (Academic year) 
nities (3-3) 
ely 3000 ? origins and development of Western civilization from approx- 
ment B.C. to 1300 A.D. Hmn 43 considers the civilization of the Old 
estament period and of Classical Greece through readings in the Old 
erodotus and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
n lucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Hmn 44 considers the civiliza- 
acitus SRoman Empire and of medieval Europe through readings in Virgil, 


Offerna’ >t Augustine, Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. 
45-46 fed off Campus only. 


Lectures i" in the Modern World (3-3) 

Centuri n the development of Western civilization from the 14th to the 20th 

dings in n 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical culture through 
i achiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, Moliere, and 

f ed ir n 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and Modernism mani- 


i x 
Joyce, og orks by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and 
of campus only. 
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INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS. ur Am, Jede —— 


Committee on Individual Programs , p. Griffith. T 

C.E. Rice (Program Director), A.D. Andrews, B.L Catron, J.J. Cordes, W.B. 

Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann fo 
low primarily 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed be bs "t 
students with individualized interdisciplinary programs of study fee pili! 
degrees. The Committee on Individual Programs, which has supervisory 


for Individual Programs students, provides the faculty for the Colloquium: " 
250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) ; interdisci 
Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in? nor? 


mer work, 
ary study and research, conditions that justify interdisciplinary Aa ara 
and strategies for success, and case studies. (Offered as the dem 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES s —m 


Members of the Institute : 
C.A. Linden (Acting Director), Y.C. Kim (Deputy Director), M Atkin, 
Hinton, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Moser, J. Pelzman, C.W. Shih, G.J. Sigur mi 
Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


f 
cE. Elliott W 


Associate Members of the Institute y smith, El- wa 
J. Banister, J.J. Dziak, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, W H. Lewis, B. Ramundo, P.A. è d 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study were 
Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet. pret 
studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the adv following w 
to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses include the 1, 106. 
101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170, 181, 182; Hist 137, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, pii 
108, 131, 168, 170, 173 f P i 

The objectives and programs of the Institute are stated under the school of gi 
International Affairs. For descriptions of the courses listed below, see 
departmental listing. 


ECONOMICS 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) 
69 Economy of the People's Republic of China 1 (3) 
70 Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) 


zt 
Ww 
0s XX 


= 
= 


281 International Economics (3) 


367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 
GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) china (3) 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary Chi 
HISTORY 3 
rn gurop l 


ationalism in "T 
ype (3 
à; " Thought (3) 


lities (3) 


205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of N 
206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Eur 
217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Sovie 
218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationa 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 


AAA ee We 


237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) 
246 Readi 


ngs/Research Seminar: History of Modern 
253.54 ussia and Soviet Union (3) SEC i t 
255. 56 eadings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 
Rea ings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations 
Since World War II (3-3) 


258 C arty of the Soviet Union (3) 


259-6 ommunist P. 
0 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.- Soviet-Chinese 


Relations (3—3) 
Readings/Re 
2 3 Research Se 
Readings Se 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


207 R 


eadings in Soci l 1C sm (3) 
2 x in ; aiism and Communism (: 
m Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) 

0 Comp 


arative Government and Politics I (3) 


search Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 
minar: Modern East Asian History (3) 
minar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) 


Staff 
Atkin 
Thornton 


Thornton 


Sodaro 
Thornton 


Sigur 
Johnson 


Johnson 


Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
Elliott, Linden 
Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


232 Cop Parative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


mparative Communist Systems I (3) 
Mparative Communist Systems II (3) 
Mmunist Part ' 
e Soviet Un 


Ovi . 
265 Th ernments c 


233 Co 
258 Co 
263 T 


267 v Ings in Sovie 
2 
9 


de ilitary Policy and Strategy (3) 
; ics of the People's Republic of China I (3) 
l 27 tics of the People's Republic of China II (3) 


men Policy of the People’s Republic of China (3) 

276 national Politics of East Asia (3) 

29 Colla ments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 

29 jo uium: East Asia (3) 
Ium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) 


- Dennis, J, Coldsmith, L.B. Laurent 
0 ^ , L.B. 

te pte Profes illson, C.W. Puffenbarger (Visiting) 
: k 
Ge J. 

$ Map D.L. Smit 
; Gani Lecturers E.B. Feldman, M.C. Sheward 


B 


S 


Wolchik 
Wolchik 


Wolchik 
Wolchik 


Elliott, Linden 
Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 


Elliott 


Elliott, Warner 


Hinton 
Hinton 
Hinton 
Hinton 

Kim 
Hinton 
Linden 


on J.P. McGill, W.R. Fonda, R.R. Mueller, T.O. Cron, D. 


i Poe ee 


SS ee 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental)—The following requi 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
(Students planning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than Engl 
satisfying the English composition requirement.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2. urnalis?* 

3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in Jo 3 135 
including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 121, 125, 1 gt 
137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117 


129, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199 hours 
4. Required as a secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester " NT. 

second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, 1n on 

department or field of study r 


7 3 12, 
Recommended electives: Econ 121, 142, 157, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 110, A 129 
15, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122; Psyc 115; Comm 132, 133, 134, 135-36, 145; Stat 5% il 


T . ; inj urnal 
Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 semester hours Y or 170 
including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, i . and 9l 
three courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, or , 
one other journalism course 
at leo 


Special Honors—Senior journalism majors with a grade-point average of x of th? 
five second-group journalism courses may apply for special honors & 
senior year with submitted proof of ability in print or broadcast professional m 
then must complete degree requirements with grades of A or B in at least 50 pe! il second 


. act 3 a 
work done at this institution, must earn a quality-point index of at least 3:5 pus 
group journalism courses taken, and, four weeks before expected E ue 
submit to the department published or broadcast professional work comple 
senior year. yis 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 and permission of the department are pni 
to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 190, and 196. 
First Group wills 
í Sada ‘ i 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) nt, V 
rese qn 


Jour 71: Study of U.S. news media from colonial times to the P Strong d 
consideration of political, social, and economic developmen ag once?! 
phasis on media relations with government and on the evo 11. 10 
freedom of the press. Jour 71 can be taken conc urrently with yer 
who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take Hist 71-72 be 
71. Jour 72: The U.S. press, radio, television, and other mass ews P is 
Problems of monopoly, libel, government regulation, ethics, a freedo? 
responsibility. Brief survey of news media operations an Piemnic year) 
other nations. Jour 72 may be taken before Jour 71 (Aca 


Second Group Robbins, puto 
f 


111 Reporting (3) an 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news ] pers 
with emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and oo sig 
journalistic reporting. Laboratory writing and live repo on 8° pr 
campus and within the metropolitan area, with concentrati ental 


and politics. Typing required. Freshmen must obtain pari 
sion before enrolling. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall and spr! nie 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) t process.: 
Modern newspaper design and the editing and page layou Ae peadlin® i 
work in selecting and editing stories for publication; wi other L^ 
photo captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos & or edito 
materials; and laying out pages. Procedures and ethic’ parimet! 
designers. Prerequisite: Jour 111 or permission of the 
enrolling. (Fall and spring) 
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116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Smith 

yout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, and 
Similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. (Fall) 

agazine Editing (3) Staff 


e editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy for 

^ eem! and specialized magazines. (Spring) 
eature Writing (3) Willson 
ree-lancing nonfiction articles; obtaining materials through independent 


1 Investigation. Permission of the instructor required. (Fall and spring) 
ience Writing (3) Staff 
12 riting science news for the mass media (Spring) 
*rnment Process and the Media (3) Deakin 


amination of the roles played by the news media that affect the political 
Process, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, the 
ngress, and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to 
Provide information and analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self- 


T Bovernment. Same as PSc 128 (Fall and spring) 
ews: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter, Larson 
133 ame as Comm/PSc 129. 
vanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbarger 
verage and writing of local and state governmental news (Fall and 
135 aang) 
advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Cron 
137 A clalized training in the consumer news field (Fall) 
Vànced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
138 ee and writing of federal government news (Fall) 


na tigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
epth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs. 
139 Aran? Jour 133 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


Bren. Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Feldman 
spring) © news and public affairs programs for broadcast media (Fall and 
140 
Photojournalism (3) Fonda 
aking an 


d processing photographs for publication, picture selection, crop- 
captions, Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
ea fee, $54. Students who received credit for Art 23 or 24 cannot 
141 Interm, Credit for Jour 140. (Fall and spring) 
Advanced” Photojournalism (3) Haun 
Students news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo essays. 
= Must purchase their own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, $54. 
142 Ady tuisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24. (Fall and spring) 
Picture ^ 'hotojournalism (3) Staff 
out, c ries and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on 
ii 4ptions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper. 
145 Princi Ory fee, $54. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Princin nd Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill. Muellur. Sheward 
Ciples, problems, 


ping, 


Co ercial ns, and ethics of public relations for government agencies, 
istories establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case 

146 Of successful programs (Fall and spring) 
Gro at Information (3) Staff 
tio; 9! information activities in government and the role of the informa- 


on, Pecialist, Writing 

150 News (Spring) 

Verage in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 

Capita] ws beats, channels and sources of news in the nation's 

rief ses of the media. Field trips to local news centers and 
ngs. 


and editing for government information opera- 
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Robbi 


151 Editorial Writing (3) ction d 


Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, fun of tht 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press Permission 
instructor required (Spring) Laurel! 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) the mes 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for 
media. (Spring) coldsisi? 
170 News Publication Management (3) irculali? 


The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, € e 
promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical depart? 


newspapers and other publications (Spring) sul 
190 Internship in Journalism (3) hington 9 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in à Was rected HY? 


j e 
news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism majors s 


departmental committee (Fall and spring) su 
195 Documentary Photography (3) 

Same as Art 195. Laboratory fee, $54 s 
196 Senior Project (3) dertake® 

Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort un yes! 


"TES 
consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A Mp " 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member nn F 
filed with the student’s advisor in the semester before registra 


and spring) pen“ 


198 Law of the Press (3) : as a» 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publicati gat 
tempt of court, copyright, news-gathering agencies, labor law M pl 
paper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair commen J 
characters, right of privacy (Fall) s 

199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) ; r other P 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, 9 | 
of communication. May be repeated for credit 


JUDAIC STUDIES — ce _ a 


Committee on Judaic Studies : ide. Ir " 
M. Ticktin (Chair), D.A. Altshuler, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, H.E. Yeide, JF in jo 

inlinam program de? 
roam is intended flde al 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an inte 
Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program 1$ 
who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, religious "o 
thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people from vv ligious i 0 
several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the nd Td 
of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the WO 


elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion] glo 


(interdepartmental)— 


A 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 
3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours): 13 oF 238. vi 
(a) Clas 103 or 104: Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, - of the fo 406 
(b) two meaningfully related courses selec ted from each of ew -Hist I 
groups: I—Anth 3, 177; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Eng 175; 3, 294 ng 
110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292, o V h 
111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—Geog 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 2707 1 
104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, " 
291, 292. r ust. 
Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies n. of we 
to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian , 


Arts and 
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1 teas Present evidence of exceptional preparation in the — popes 
ong mmendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, an 
“tisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 
Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, hom din 
zu sultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, nn I 
ma? 724, 25-26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 
115, 116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


Th ‘ 
for a" Urses listed be 


low represent the core of the Judaic Studies curriculum available 
aduate and 


graduate students: 


Beginning Hebrew 
m apa Intermediate Hebrew ' 
5-26 iddish for Reading and Conversation 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 1 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
4 ae 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas - Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 185 04 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
"dies Mürected Reading 
: odern Jewish History 
Hist 292 Israe], ot À and the Arab World 
mn 1 Roots of the Western Tradition 
The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
i ^ Hebrew Scriptures 
udaism: Identities and Ideas 
igo De Prophets | 
Rel 113 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 
Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Rel 115 udaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Judaism in the Medieval World 
Udaism After Emancipation Psy, 
Se 8 The Land hr Israel = the Growth of Western Religions 
Rel 184 American Judaism 
Rel 209 The Thought of Martin Buber 
Rel 213 Seminar: Biblical Studies 
Rel 23g  2°™inar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel 291.95 minar: Contemporary Judaism 
t Readings and Research 


KOREAN 
o  — — — 4 
Langua 


8es and Literatures. 
Uny 


wan 
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LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM ___ mur: pe OOo 


Academic Director C.J. Deering 


d 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the a 

Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S. publi 

with emphasis on the legislative process, American political institutions, an 
policy analysis. 


wit! 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: à bachelor's degree 
B average from an accredited college or university d T od 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 0 ch fr? 
Sciences. The curriculum of 33 hours of course work includes the two cours 
Groups I and IV and two courses each from Groups II and III. The remaining s 
selected in consultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master $ Co 
sive Examination. 


Group I—Legislative Processes 
PSc218 Legislative Politics (3) 
PSc234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 


Group II—The Processes of Politics 
PSc215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
PSc 216 American Presidency (3) 
PSc217  Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
PSc219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) 
PSc220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
PSc 221 Interest-Group Politics (3) 
PSc226 Budgetary Politics (3) 
PSc 227 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) 
PSc228 Media and Politics (3) 
PSc 246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making (3) 
PSc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 


Group III—Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
PSc222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
PSc 224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) £ 
PSc 225 Issues in Political Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
PSc 249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 
PSc 250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 


Group IV—Legislative Research and Analysis 
PSc200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE _ å 


Professors R.F. Ericson, P.B. Vaill, J. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman 
(Visiting) jh 
Professorial Lecturers Z.A. Shavell, A.S. Adams, G.T. Solomon ‘ S.A. aif Jr 
Associate Professors E.K. Winslow (Chair), W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne G w 
E.W. Hahn, J. Lobuts, Jr., J.H. Carson, L. Graff, J.D. Frame, T.J. Nagy 
P.W. Wirtz, W.J. Wenker 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, J.M. Montgomery 
Assistant Professors J. Liebowitz, J.M. Cary, Z. Karake (Visiting) quif 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.V. Harrell oi 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for P t of int 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration. gy: 
Administration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technolo 

Philosophy. 
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EL Group 


58 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Liebowitz and Staff 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through assignments 
i lustrating typical problems encountered in business and government data 
Processing. Assignments involve computer programming in a higher-level 
anguage. 
Second Group 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) Lobuts, Winslow 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to management. 
mphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the functioning of 


Organizations. 
119 mputer Programming for Coyne, Forman, Wirtz 
ormation Systems (3) 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing applica- 


| tions. For Students already familiar with basic computer concepts and 

Programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications in accounting 
120 m management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 or Stat 130. 
nformation Systems Development I (3) Carson, Coyne 
„assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
Information decision making and management. Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based 
Information Systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Modern 
Programming techniques are emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or 
Permission of instructor. 

Ormation Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
inga ther examination of the information systems development process, 
" uding Concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
ation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
122 E Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or permission of instructor : 

An ind tudies in Information Systems (3) Staff 
which pendent or group-study project in information systems development, 
experi may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, or field 
tion € as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private organiza- 
199 Speci Ip Quisite: Mgt 120 and 121 or permission of instructor. 
Experi, Topics in Management Science ( 3) Staff 
Co - Offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
191]. e once for credit. ; 
M ten to the Computer-Based Society (3) Wirtz 
Societ ci the role and function of computer technology in today's 
financ, Opics include applications in office automation, business and 
in c manufacturing, and education. Issue areas include changing employ- 
inter ho terns, computers and the individual, security and crime, and 
Spread lonal competition. Computer software use includes word processing, 
Sheets, database management, and graphics applications packages. 
192 Our New to students who reside in Building J] (Fall) 


121 


This ; Era: Technology and Society (3) Wirtz 
“hed Second in the sequence for the residential program Technology 
lety. | 


ited 1 n this course more advanced computer applications will be 
the impa » the context of their relationship to societal issues, generated by 
By-rela rade technology. Students research and report on selected technolo- 
b h selec issues and future trends. Student groups pursue semester projects 

Buildin Computer applications areas. Open only to students who reside in 
19914:,,08J. (Spring) 


Assigned to esearch (3) Staff 


once for pics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
cre (Fall and spring) 


dit. 


DA 
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Third Group ro 
201 Management of Strategic Issues (3) Halal, Lenn, Hahn, wem 
The body of management theory and practice that has evolv recen te 


identify, analyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. A surver tins 
methodology of the field; applications to critical issues in labor — 


| energy and pollution, marketing and consumerism, business) 
relations, and the global economy. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or equiv cca 
205 Organization and Vaill, Ericson, ] Loc 
Management (3) Brown, Halal, 9, 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Integrative apm neat” 


organizational concepts, management principles, philosophy, an t, fun" 
public and private organizations. Evolution of management thought, 
tions, and practices, stressing present management approac es, 
systems theory, and contingency management. yii 

206 Strategic Planning (3) chang” 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to disc 
social, technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures gnn 
sion, and exercises examine strategic planning practices and the en and ob 
tal changes affecting corporations, government agencies, hospital for # 
major institutions. Students conduct a strategic planning pro 


organization. (Fall) vaill, pobi” 
210 Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, 

in Organizations (3) l ; dealing yit 

For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in ve theo 

human behavior in organizations. The course is designed to impro and g 

cal and personal understanding of the roles of interpersom® rin ou 

dynamics in management. Focus on individual and group behavio theo’ 


: 3 y ing 
organizational settings. Intensive work-group experience, focus 


research, and group analysis inslow: yis 
211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Ww tion, Dn 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as autom robles 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar, nce 
organizational settings. Problems of conducting behavioral scIe! 
in organizations. Harvey: wis, 
212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) of hut 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the p! eins a 
change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply their een theo 


various media. This course emphasizes the relationship betw vil 
practice. Harvey’ 

213 Organization Development: Lobuts, "T 
A Management Function (3) kills that can 


An exploration of the literature, culture, values, and s f organi il 
manager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the process - 
development. Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention, mi 
role of consultants/facilitators in the process is explored. Lobuts: 

214 Behavioral Factors in Harvey, Vaill, 
Management Consulting (3) ; 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping, 
management through the helping process. The dynamics w jn "t 
process includes phases of consultation, power dynam! an und sil 
relationships, and values. Intended both for managers soki S rsons 

wis 


m. p 
2x 


ing of the consultative approach to planned change and 
consultative roles seeking such skills and understanding. Harvey 
215 Conflict Management: Lobuts, / 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) ? its 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict ee it Da 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a crea ticed. 
destructive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are 
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in the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels are 
explored, Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor. 

21 ultural Management (3) Vaill 
This course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 
managing outside one's own culture. The manager's credibility and effective- 
ness are assumed to be culture bound to some extent: outside of one’s culture, 
one’s actions may not mean what they do within one's culture. Emphasis on 

© personal level as opposed to the interinstitutional or intercultural levels. 

218 ensive use of student experiences and research. (Fall and spring) | 

mputer Programming Forman, Hahn, Graff, Liebowitz 

Business Applications (3) 

9r designated students in the M.B.A. program. Basic principles, terminol- 

» and Organization of computer systems. Emphasis on developing a 

Proficiency in the use of higher-level programming language via computer 
Solutions to production management and accounting problems. 

antitative Factors in Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave, Wirtz 

A inistration (3) 

eed of quantitative techniques in solution of management problems. 

otentia]s and limitations of mathematical models and proper areas for their 

*Pblication; use of the computer in solving such models. Topics selected 

m linear Programming, probability, decision-making under uncertainty, 

Queuing and inventory models, simulation, regression. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 

221 wea 270, or equivalent, (Fall and spring) 


uction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, Forman, Wirtz 
EM Applications (3) 
ucti 


220 


scien on to probability theory and its applications in management 
advan. me Operations research; foundation course for further study of 
condit probabilistic methods in operations research. Sample spaces, 
Itiona] Probability, common distributions, random variables, simple 
astic processes. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent. (Alternate 
22 
: Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
niques and Applications (3) 
nical and applied considerations of linear programming and related 
Ods. Mathe 


Form we matical and computational aspects of linear programming. 
ulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications of linear 
tions aming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms, and formula- 
223 Techni Terequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent. (Alternate years) 
Survey Tue of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
includi," introduction to contemporary operations research techniques, 
Queuin 8 nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and 
Comme. Models, and simulation. Applications of such methods as models of 
224 Executiy, Processes, Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222. (Alternate years) 
Concepts tsion Support (3) Forman 
80Vernm, and methods for making complex decisions in both business and 
pin entifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, allocating 
(Fa]] » Strategic Planning, resolving conflict, and making group decisions. 
226 Decii Spring) 
Framewor Port Systems (3) Forman, Graff, Hahn, Hardgrave, Wirtz 
Support 2 D Processes, and technical components for building decision 
fro oe ems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems 
tion of re rpg and organizational perspectives. Construction and explora- 
of try Cision Support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission 
22g pacio (Spring) 
mod Pied Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
gt 2 eling exercises in applied operations research. Prerequisite: 
239 Manages. Permission of instructor. (Alternate years) 
Research and Development (3) Wells 


echnological, political, and economic factors affecting the 


es 
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milit 


R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in le 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, reso! 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement, and evaluation 
(Fall and spring) 
Project Musédacst (3) wells, m 
Specialized aspects of project management, including development 0 i 
quests for proposals; proposal preparation; project selection, man or 
and costing; project politics; microcomputers in projects; and the role 0 ; 
project manager. Project management skills applicable in a variety 0^ joo 
zational settings in which projects are used to accomplish 0 
objectives (Fall and spring) 

232 International Science and Technology (3) Frame, 
Technology transfer to advanced countries and LDCs; the technologie 
of trade; international licensing, patenting and co-production n 
science, technology, and economic development; international com invo!" 
of scientific and technological capabilities; current global issues trols? 
ing technology; global transfer of military technologies; export con 
technology. alal pro 

233 Emerging Technologies (3) , H ovali 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and technological Mig 


wels 


information technology, states of consciousness, and space: 

forecasting these technological advances and assessing their econ olog” 
social effects. An overarching theme is the role of advancing t 

driving social change (Spring) pro 

235 Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) i markei, 

|, financial, ph 


including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, soc of 
: 3 


An examination of the legal, organizational, personne W 
and production aspects of establishing and maintaining tochras 
ventures. Special attention focuses on patent protection, trade nag? 
ing strategies, financial resources, tax implications, and venture venti 
approaches. Case studies of recent high- and low-techno J 
(Spring and summer) w 
239 Seminar: Management of Research and Development (3) with vari 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing er i” 
phases of research and development management. Topic will v 
the course is offered according to the emerging technology: restet 
tional problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 sem tor. 
research and development management or permission of instru ite 
240 Survey of Information Technology (3) Graff, Carson, Liebe "s 
Management-oriented survey of key areas in information techno con 
ing hardware, software, systems development, management, an (fall 
ing milieu. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor 
spring) 
2 Systems Analysis for Information Systems I (3) i 
Systems analysis for the development of a requirements t flow 
information system. Topics include data gathering, informati 
ing, data item identification, data file organization, : 
ments identification, and the identification of other require 
reliability, response time, workload capability, environmen 
and training. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) 
3 Human Factors in Information Systems (3) 
The user-system interaction that occurs with € 
systems. The human factors of on-line dialogues, user psyc 
er systems, and various approaches to user-system intera 
ered. Examples of user-system interfaces from a variety © 
systems. Emphasis on the development of effective user-$ 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) 
244 Telecommunications: Technology, Applications, 
Basic technical concepts, applications, and tren 


-omputeriz 
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Operations; cost considerations of implementing telecommunications Sys- 
A tems, Prerequisite: Mgt 240. 
Data Management for Information Systems (3) Cary, Coyne 
Introduction to the theory, architecture, and implementation of database 
management Systems in corporate and organization information systems. 
mphasis on fundamental concepts of database management and processing; 
broad understanding of designing data bases for business applications and 
‘Mplementing such data bases using commercially available packages; cur- 
Tent trends in database systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of 
249 setructor, (Fall and spring) 

Minar: Information Technology (3) Graff, Wenker 
Current trends in the design and implementation of computer-supported 
Systems; emphasis on current state of the art through discussion with leading 
experts in the field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 242, 243; 


252 OF permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Co ation Resources Management (3) Graff, Wenker 
DCepts and too 


t ls for integration of information, management, and organiza- 
onal Systems, Information as a resource, cost and value assessments, 
Udgeting and accounting structures, and evaluation of information as a 

253 Tésource, Prerequisite: Mgt 205, 240, or equivalent. 
Aecurity and Privacy of Information Systems (3) Cary, Wenker 
advanced Course in information technology, emphasizing the philoso- 
pri es, principles, and practices of security management in and impact of 
Vacy legislation on computer-based systems. Risk assessment, state-of-the- 
lbw ee trends in the information security field, and roles of the various 
Applied Management and technological staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240. 
pert Systems (3) Nagy 
E Systems are interactive computer programs that can perform as well as 
tolerate in some specialized area, explain their reasoning and conclusions, 
comput qi complete and imprecise descriptions, and perform non-numeric 
s le ions, Students obtain hands-on experience in using expert system 
ology by building a Business Expert System. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or 

261 Int p On of the instructor. 

D Uction to General Management Systems (3) Ericson, Umpleby 
Cybernet. of organization and management from a general systems and 
ics viewpoint. Translation of general management systems research 


practice ry into the world of organizational behavior and management 


262 M, th (Fall) 
An ada ei Making Organizations Adaptive (3) Umpleby, Ericson 
cally E Organization must both solve day-to-day problems and periodi- 

Views psoturs itself to meet new challenges and opportunities. The course 
Severa] ur" Strategies for conducting the planning process as a whole and 

in pu organizational designs that can be used to stimulate creative 
a ES ut organizational structures and processes that could be included 

263 tu Plan for an organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. ^ (Spring) 
in General » and Field Research Ericson, Umpleby 

lnvestigati Management Systems (3) 

p n of existing organizational structures and ongoing management 

ations of EM à general management systems standpoint. Operational evalu- 

Tequisi ms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative studies. 

264 S Site: Mgt 262. (Spring) 

Computer amics Modeling (3) Umpleby, Ericson 
the q Modeling of organizational problems using system dynamics and 
System dyna programming language. Review of previous applications of 
aPproaches en and comparison of system dynamics with other modeling 
ing, and usal influence diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equations, 
develo analysis, In conjunction with people in an organization, students 


a System dynamics model of some aspect of the organization. 
e: Mgt 262. (Fall) 


255 


uis 
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Umple 


265 Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3 e 
35 ificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3) 5 dii simulat 


Artificial intelligence is one approach to building compute 
human behavior. Cybernetics provides a theory of information P à 
and decision making that can be used both in the design of software 9f jy 
interpretation of implications of new computer tec hnology for indi 
and organizations. Robotics and expert systems are two application 
are having a major impact on the workplace The course pre 
introduction to basic concepts and reviews how this equipment can 
introduced into organizations 

266 Cybernetics: An Interdisciplinary Theory 
of Management (3) T js 
Cybernetics, which is based on the findings of several older disciplin ' de 
effort to formulate principles that govern information processing ines, i 
sion-making activity, whether these occur in human beings, me syst 
social organizations. The course covers ways of conceptualizing Jatio 
strategies for regulating systems, and paradoxes involved in self- 


vides A 


Umpleby, prio 


(Fall) ve, wi 
270 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgr@ 

Statistics for Management (3) , d "m 

For designated students in the M.B.A. program Mathematical an ]icatio'* 


concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. APP g ph 
of functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. Introductio ion w 
ability, frequency distributions, statistical inference, an regr ; 
correlation (Fall and spring) konie, wit? 
274 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3) Fr i 
Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to pre pn 
problems, with advanced applications from many fields of bus vds, 
sis on the integrated use of business methods, quantitative m ^ 
computers to reduce the risk associated with the managemen e 218. P 
business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Acct 201; Mgt i sam? 
BAd 201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instru "m 
BAd 294. (Fall and spring) ragrave 
275 Managerial Statistics I (3) Forme Hat pi ipd 
Statistical methods and their applicability to management. is of a 
sampling, estimation, hypothesis testing, regression and € echnid 
Use of computer software packages in applying the statist ring) T 
Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and 270 or equivalent. (Fall and pea ult 
276 Managerial Statistics II (3) Forman, od from ^ ur 
Statistical modeling of management applications. Topics set rocasti® 
ple regression, analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, poner Y 
analysis, and other multivariate methods. Use of computer $0* inst” 
for statistical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 275 oF permi 
tor. (Spring) hi 
280 information Systems Development and Application (3). ing Milo 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizi tio? 
principles, and practices common to the development an study wat 
information systems. Different approac hes are studied, cas ut j 
are evaluated, and the various roles of the technical ge o instru 
Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permission 
(Fall and spring) Carso os d 
282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) Cary. li p 
Principles of telecommunications; applications © 
the transmission of data communications to enhance the lying pori 
within an organization. Identifying opportunitie Y 01089" j 
ways that will support the efforts of an organization. wr the $ T "ma 
and software considerations, and calculations necessary g in [9^ 
and design of telecommunication systems Prerequisite: ^* 
candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall) 
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283 Topics in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carson, Nagy, Wirtz 
© emerging high-level languages used for the development of information 
Systems. The very-high-level languages, such as PROLOG, MUMPS, and APL, 
are addressed along with systems languages, such as C, Modula 2, and Ada. 
e Syntax, semantics, and applicability of the languages are discussed in 
detail. Not all languages are offered every semester; programming assign- 
ments are made in the languages studied. May be repeated once with 
&pproval of instructor. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 and 280 (Fall and spring) 
Database Systems (3) Coyne, Cary 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tec hniques 
E developing and implementing an effective database system Topics 
include database organization, creation, and maintenance; evaluation crite- 
Ma; standardization of database systems; and analysis of the state of the art in 
database development Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 280 
285 Wermnission of instructor (Fall and spring) - 
A 1op in Database Systems (3) Coyne, Forman 
citalysis and solution of complex information problems through commer- 
1 ally available database systems; development of evaluation methodology, 
pue Parison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experience with at least 
major commercial systems Prerequisite: M:S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy; 
286 EAM or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 3 f 
Princi i 8 Systems (3) i Carson, Cary 
a Cn of operating systems; role of the operating system in resource 
Netions penes inherent in large-scale digital computers. The specialized 
Specified M pue Systems are defined, and logical requirements of each are 
job control. C. uding data structuring, multiprogramming, I/O spooling, and 
S. in I ST ommercial operating systems studied as examples. Prerequisite: 
287 Desi, >T- degree candidacy. (Fall) 


284 


(tex 9f On-Line Information Systems (3) Carson 
; Uction to the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line business 
Tmation 


Systems. Topics include requirements analysis, functional speci- 
is le design, man-machine dialogue design, response time require- 
» User Psychology. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 
288 Applied ann ssion of instructor. (Spring) 

rtificial Intelligence Nagy, Wirtz, Cary, Liebowitz 

emis) 
artificial inten Potting new methods of developing both traditional and 
iginatin - igence computer applications based on programming methods 
based p 8 in artificial intelligence research. The focus of the course is rule- 
| either Of heming and the object programming paradigm. Students use 


Cations, fj 


i intelligen e techniques to build a traditional system or an artificial 
Sion of i Ce system. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permis- 
290 S a 'nstructor, (Spring) 
Experimental ^ in Management Science (3) Staff 
Tepeated al offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
298 once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
299 (Fall and oe and Research in Management Science (3) Staff 
inar (3 
300 (Fal] and spring) J Staff 
arch (3 
en (Fall ang spring) } Staff 
Four, Group 


b ; "Bou 
AaS, They tS are primari] 
late Dean” Open to selec 


y for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand 
ted master’s students upon petition approved by the 
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311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3) describi 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for Ameri? 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions 0 tives V. 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alterna ots? 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet ua yesi) 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status (Academ dg 
328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) - sd such ® 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations researe a tbe 
catastrophe theory, Markovian decision processes, OF applica once it 
calculus of variation in economics and finance. May be repeat 
credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 223 or permission of instructor. umpi! 
365 Seminar in Cybernetics and General Systems Theory (3) have led"; 
A review of recent literature in the field; guiding questions that 
the development of general systems theory and cybernetics; mions 9^ 
these theories with other approaches to understanding organi 
management. Prerequisite: Mgt 262, 266. (Spring) 3) 
366 Managing Institutional Transformation in the Microchip Era ( parities wi 
Modern microchip technologies have created institutional dian o 
discontinuities. General systems and cybernetic concepts provi include 
tial framework for guiding institutional transformation. Topics in ins 
gins of human values; sources of institutional change; probleme. socio 
tional articulation; potential impacts of microchip technologies =) "m d 
tural, political, and economic structures and processes; P Mgt 3 j 
cybernetics, and managed institutional evolution Prerequisite: v 
390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3). tion: op? 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administra va por 
include the nature and current problems of epistemology. tht gdolog 
and role of theories, and the relationship between theory, m 
empirical data. (Fall and spring) ef, 
391 Methodological Foundations of Wirtz, Newcom 


Admini ; necs 
dministrative Research (3) se of s 


Examination of the process of social science research. U 


theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of research fods 9 
hypotheses, operational definitions, research design, sampling ^y ji^ 
data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis on the develop™ m 

tion proposals. (Spring) T 


com 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ination M^ 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general exam 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) al yl 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. F 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for 
spring) 
MATHEMATICS 


í : enn (d 
Professors T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz, H.D. Jungh 


Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 

Professorial Lecturers Y. Akiyama, B.R. McDonald 

Associate Professors I.I. Glick, M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. Gupta, , ) 
Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, D.H. Ullman, N. Taghavi (Visiting 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer P. Echeverria 
Lecturer T.F. Wolfinger "d ! 
athematics Í 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in m and y 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: p 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of A Math 3 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequis! 
waived upon examination before registration.) 


: 
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: f second-group 

j ini f 24 semester hours o group 

5. Requi in the major—a minimum o Per row Ye 

Co er cours in including Math 105, 106, 121, pay earn ma walneal 

hec y ommended that students take a a e has engineering 

cally rel i sh subjects as physics, statistic: , ecc vend 1 

t Undergoes in such su tin status should contact a depart 

Specific p gram 


i Math 32. 
TO, Such status may be requested as early as completion of dn 
poe yen jor i lied mathema 
Bachelor Of Arts or Bachelor of Science itn Helm ig xs : 
(de ental)— The following requirements must vii can rat Am end Gala 
"le general Tequirements stated under en amu ns to Math 31, may be 
^ i 32, 33. (Ma ; 3 
; uisite courses Math 31, 32, 33 
“alved Upon examination before registration.) 


Courses in related areas: 
(4) Stat 189. 90. 


i ith the department 
s to be selected, in consultation te s, or computer 
advisor, fom onsen” hours to engineering and physical e at West i 
Sciences, At least 12 semester hours must be chosen a ya higher. For courses in 
Semester hours must he chosen from courses numbered o ter science, engineering 
3Dblieq Science civil i eering electrical engineering, compu d see the School of 
Ene on "mec nica) engineering, and operations research, see 
Bineerin i j Scie : ulletin. second-group 
4. Req in d cone Plied erariga — (Ó -raea two courses 
pates in mathematics including Math 111, 112, 124, 139, cots tudents take French, 
fom Math 180, 81-82. It is also strongly recommended that s | f 
an, or i dvisor for a 
: Under Who want honors status should contact a vr wis 32. 
Specific p * Such status may be requested as early as completio 


in mathemat- 
ini f 18 semester hours in i 
E i irements: a minimum o ‘ a ee 
Qo Lo MA ent must be at the 100 level or high 
vr lltion With a epartmental advisor. 


isite: lor's degree with a 
Major ; T of Arts in the field of corte " — 
rin ematics from this University, or an equivale cm fdsbet Adi: dii 
seid: n Seneral requirements stated under the Gra i c— GEALA 
rd Student, must complete 30 semester hours of n nis 
tath is, and must pass a comprehensive examination. 
na Statistics, a 
hiyi degree pie in mathematics or a related field such as 
lence, en ineering, or economics. i TEE 
Sete the general adc stated under the etc S y iu ME 
; Course Work is divided between mathematics — hari ser p airson 
icatio r omics, engineering (civil, electrical, or —— oe haa an 
"egi ; or engineering administration), physics, s 
pnal Planni 
With the 


i Itation 
" ~Ourses in the chosen area of application are selected in consu 
Candidates a department. 

L es for 

ed the degree 


Minor į 
lcs co n math 


i isite: a 
Science in the field of applied mathematics—Prerequi 


of 
of Master of Arts must complete 30 eet — 
urse work, which may include Math 299—300 aperi Den 
wes, wiehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours m ow. Ths tame 
‘toh more than 6 hours of these from second-group co nlii. 
the ny are chosen Tom the selected area of application. sieges 2 con ba ar beue i, 
m. is ML of Ma ematics and the department concerned w 
is . 
Candidate. fa thesis requirement. 


ester hours of 
or the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 sem 


in Math Pass d compre i 5 semester hours 
e hensive examination. At least 15 s 
y Yu TI ^ mati 


second-group 
CS Courses, with no more than 6 semester hours from 
'S no thesis requirement. 


] - 12 semester 
EC Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 


€ ..,9— #4 
So) My 
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th gi 
hours or equivalent in mathematics courses, including the equivalent of Mal 
experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary s¢ hool level. 4 m 
Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group mathematics 


including Math 168 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics—Required: the general rod prog? 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The department docto "T 
committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses that tios; 
taken to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examina forei£ 
the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisfy tha prep! 
language requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the student mu d 
for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee will appoint à of th 
Research when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) differen! 
following research fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract i line 
equations, generalized functions, groups of operators), group representat «gj 
algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and integration, numerical analysis, 0! mig? 
partial differential equations, combinatorics, graph theory, ergodic theory, Se 

and topology (general topology, analytic topology, topological groups). tll 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a t thems 
in mathematics—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the = Hu 
option and the professional courses stated under the School of Education 
Development. 


First Group and 
3 College Algebra (3) o re 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra and 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school a 


school geometry (Fall and spring) mi” 
Gupta £P gd 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) high 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year © 
geometry, or Math 3 (Fall and spring) Katz and w 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


s hema 
Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mat 


tems, groups. (Fall and spring) Katz ads 
10 General Mathematics II (3) „ity and 

Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability P 

matrices. (Fall and spring) Li ion 
12 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) w 

Sets; logic; vectors and matrices. Functions and graphing ammin 

accompanied by microcomputer practice, using the APL Pe enc? 

guage. Primarily for nonscience majors, No computer exper! 

(Fall) Lis o 
13 General Mathematics with Computers II (3) robabill c 

Introduction to the basic concepts of calculus Elements of p ted with ilf 

and statistics. Elements of trigonometry. Topics are presen E 


i n 
computer accompaniment, using the APL programming la 


for nonscience majors. Prerequisite: Math 12 (Spring) it 
30 Precalculus (3) ‘ons a perti", 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions jons: y) 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential 2 “ged ^5 1d 
site: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high scho igno g 
of high school geometry, and one-half year of high schoo lacere?" 
equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take ap "T, 
nation in algebra and trigonometry (Fall and spring) Kenyon " 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) x Kronens 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, " 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sec 
Math 30 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


MATHEMATICS 361 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and Staff 
"alculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques of integra- 
lion. Taylor formula L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; polar coordinates; 3- 

Imensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon and Staff 

ector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics in 
Vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
mputer Programming with Calculus (3) Gupta 
Mputer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading to a better 
appreciation of basic concepts, especially infinity and infinitesimals. Funda- 
mentals of FORTRAN or BASIC, limits of functions and quotients, derivatives 
as limits of quotients. Increments and differentials (e.g., volumes as functions 


of radii); rates of change, indeterminate forms; definite integrals; trapezoidal 
" er areas and volumes 
aiculus for Economists I (4) am. Ss 
i erentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of 
tions of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or 
b equivalent. (Fall) 


lculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn 
ey linear algebra with economics applications, including input- 
Mr els: partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for 
applied f of several variables; optimization of functions of several variables 

athem omni s; infinite series Prerequisite: Math 41 : (Spring) 
So tion p the Social and Management Sciences I (3) Glick and Staff 
Sequence. ay stems of linear equations; notion of func tion; graph of function; 
logarithmig (orn! calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and 
algebra Ic unctions. New students must take a placement examination in 

*52 Cv aid to registration. (Fall and spring) = : 
Integra] tal" EN the Social and Management Sciences II (3) Glick and Staff 
Partial EM - of functions of one variable; functions of several variables; 
ra, E vatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; matrix alge- 
< Programming; difference equations and mathematics of finance. 


Second ^ Terequisite: Math 51 (Fall and spring) 


*51 


Introd action to Mathematical Logic (3) Staff 

^u "on to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predicate 

* Computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Open to 

rmission of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permis- 

. (Fall, even years) 

ae ried Set Theory (3) ; Staff 
raenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the real 

rerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instructor. 

m . years, when demand warrants) 

Introduct; 3 Staff 

ucti "ben : "£x : 

ability numb lecursive functions. Various equivalent concepts of comput- 

Universa] fu ering computable functions. diagonal method, S-M-N theorem, 

i anctions, undecidable problems, Church’s thesis, recursive enu- 

ity and degrees, fixed-point theorems, complexity of 

. lisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 

ma 

Philosonne and Human Thought (3) Staff 

historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay with 

e igh schoo mathe om antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite: two years of 

Social ematics, (Offered when demand warrants) 

wed 


an; eme: r 
sed take Math 31 owe students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 
ake Math 41 and tar 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. Economics students are 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


105 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Uim 
Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of mathem ia 
problem solving, writing, and proofs. Logical structure of mathem? 
proofs. Mathematical induction. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Offe 
demand warrants) 4 sul 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) Stone an 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Fall) pari 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) JI, ev 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
years, when demand warrants) Å d 
, 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Stone e 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of an 
equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fa 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Stone ar Topi 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations. 
in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. (Spring) pai 
113 Graph Theory (3) will 
Directed oio graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; conne, 


partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian. graphs; planarity; coloring Pall 

Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequisite: Math 32. 

spring) y 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) i (includi 

Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings ission ^ 

polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with perm, gaden 

department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


year) Kal? 
123 Linear Algebra (3) adati” 

Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Qu 

bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. (Fall) : and 


M | 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) L 
NA Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, m 
characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. (d to e? 

difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applica 2 of à 


l nomic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Ma " 
^ permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) Ki 
WR 125 Linear Programming (3) lity theore™ 
UMS! " Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, dua ing app 

f ait, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer progra red whe? 
Mo tions. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (One i 
D mand warrants) 5 y 
NS. 132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) piscrett as, 
v Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. ats o 
E tures and associated mathematical tools. Topics include e 


} $ ulus, i 
relations, directed and undirected graphs, propositional E. 1 190 


iy algebras, with applications to computer science. Prerequ! 

Math 31. (Fall) Gupt# 

134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) arrants) suf 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Offered when demand W d 


135 Projective Geometry (3) hen 
w 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered d 
warrants) enn an 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) june 
Topology of R”. Continuous mappings. Uniform convergen 
mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) Junghen? P. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differentia 
Integration theory. Differential forms. Stokes's theorem. 

139 or equivalent. (Spring) 


| equation ug yo 


MATHEMATICS 363 


141 Differential Geometry (3) Baginski 
urves in space; local theory of surfaces, including the fundamental equa- 
Ons of surface theory, the theorema egregium of Gauss, geodesics; global 
eory of surfaces, including the Gauss-Bonnet theorem, surfaces of constant 
(Fain Curvature. Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123, 124, or equivalent. 
all) 
42 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
Inear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence 
theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications to physics 
and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of 
is Instructor, (Spring) 
3 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) Gupta and Staff 
CCuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative 
methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of 
nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of func- 
‘ons, splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge of 
154 romDuter programming. (Fall, even years) 
duction to Numerical Analysis II (3) Gupta and Staff 
umerica] differentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary differential 
equations, Introduction to optimization theory, gradient techniques. Least 
Squares and applications, data fitting. Prerequisite: Math 153 or permission of 
157 ina: (Spring, odd years) 
uction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
nalytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus of resi- 


ti 


(Spri “omg mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139. 

Ting 

1 . 

68 Seminar. Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 
Pen only 


to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, 
ó or in-service training or students recommended by the department 
education, Critica] examination of secondary school mathematics, curric- 
inst, coniques and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of 
180 ctor, (Offered when demand warrants) 
mputer Mathematics and Modeling (3) Liverman 
uction to the APL programming language in the context of applications 
merical methods in mathematics and the sciences. Construction of 
„ematical models of physical and other systems. Individual or team 
Pe ts using the microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 124 or per- 
Sion of instructor. (Fall) 
Pre ar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick and Staff 
status ai site: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear algebra, senior 
1 Special Te in Applied Mathematics. (Academic year) 
dmiss; Opics (arr.) ; Staff 
upo Sion by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. Offered 
195 Re " demand. 
nder d and Research (arr.) Staff 
&pplied n personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and 
instructo D ematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of 
Qin Group T required, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
offe, 55 Mar 


ered when with àn asterisk are 


teachers for 


0 nu 


181-82 


offered every year. Courses listed by title alone are 


RA * and with such contents, as demand warrants. 
201.» 
~2M 
ea Algebra I and 1 (3-3) pr 
203 ern Alek cepts of groups, rings, and fields. (Academic year) 
ra I 
(Fall, odd years) x E: 
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ww 


Representations of finite groups, including symmetric group, group ch 


204 Representation Theory (3) 
ters, and induced representations. Prerequisite: Math 202. (Fall) 
205 Matrix Theory (3) - jit 
Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their un 
tions to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite ma M 
and their applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic rint 
Hilbert's eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators. 
even years) stat 


206 Topics in Algebra (3) 


Katt 


ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


*211 Complex Analysis I (3) Glick and 
Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; integrals; res! 
theorem; maximum modulus and Liouville theorem; Taylor S o thee 
series; classification of singularities; contour integration; the resid isi 
rem; continuation, multivalued functions, and branch points. 
advanced calculus. (Spring) -" and St 

212 Complex Analysis II (3) Glic t 4 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions. Mittag- Leffler theorem; <a i 
tions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma function; Hurw? analy” 
rem, normal families of functions. The Riemann mapping theorem. 
continuation, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivale 
(Spring, even years, when demand warrants) d 

213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Liverman re func 
Topics chosen from potential theory and conformal mapping. $ and WS 
tions, asymptotic expansions; steepest descent, stationary P' v wi 
methods. Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener-Hopf methot, radu?” 
singular integral equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 or an warrant 
course in complex variables. (Spring, odd years, when demand V suf 

*214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) junghen m f 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability t sp 
Absolute continuity; Radon-Nikodym theorem; measure on P (Fall) 
Fubini theorem. LP spaces. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. nn an 

*215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Junghe of à 

Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion ^. HY 

space; normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and ro Loi 
Banach theorem; principle of uniform boundedness; the cl ues " 
rem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; eigenval ] calculus y 
tors, invariant subspaces, and projection operators; operatione jus: (f 
functions defined on the spectrum. Prerequisite: advanced calc 

216 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Jgebros Sto" 

Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function & T sp 
Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory ot onm w 
tral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators. Prerequis! ive 


of measure and integration, introduction to functional analysis 


off and Stone-Weierstrass theorem. (Spring, odd years, qid 
warrants) d 
217 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations o sd P unir 


First course in ordinary differential equations; exister ditions 
solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial con ring) sil 
ties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 

218 Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Li ‘i 
219 Partial Differential Equations (3) jmate sol! be 
Classical and modern techniques for the exact and appro% methods 

PDEs. Separation of variables, Green's functions, variation oo 
space methods. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spr Li 
220 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3) 


MATHEMATICS 365 


= 


221 Calculus of Variations (3) Glick 
2 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
omputer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear systems and 
nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximations. Numerical differenti- 
ation and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: knowledge 
of advanced calculus and computer programming. (Fall) 
223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta and Staff 
artial Differential Equations (3) 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 
Propagation, Convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 
Methods for partial differential equations. Prerequisite: knowledge of differ- 
224 entia] equations and computer programming. (Spring) 
22 neralized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
226 Conn of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Liverman 
227.28 ntrol Theory (3) Glick 
Introduction to System Theory (3-3) Staff 
23 v eibematical Programming (3) Katz 
231 Pics in Analysis (3) Staff 
232 7 Pics in Applied Mathematics (3) Staff 
pics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta and Staff 
Umerical methods and software. For science and engineering students. 
troduction to the methods, tools, and ideas of numerical computation. 
IMP àsis on problem solving using standard mathematical software, such as 
Subroutines and Math/Protran. Interpolation; linear, nonlinear, and 
FOR tial equations. Prerequisite: matrix theory, differential equations, and 
241.45 M TRAN programming. (Spring) 
athematica] Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3-3) Junghenn 
mathematically rigorous study of conditional probability and expectation, 
Ingales, Stopping times, Brownian motion, and Markov processes. Pre- 
Tequisite: Math 214 or the equivalent. 


MBIN 
EL MATHEMATICS 
1 


binatorics (3) Bari 
topics wwe functions, recurrence relations, counting theorems. Selected 
experi; Pplications to statistical mechanics, information theory, design of 
timents, operations research, linear and dynamic programming, network 


(Spring) "requisite undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. 


262 Graph SM 


Electri Bari 
tini and other networks, matroids, chemical isomers, crystal structure, 


Selected (5 a mming, operations research, Markov chains, Feynman diagrams, 


Y of Pics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems current- 
263 Ton; " "Search interest. 


Opics in (Spring, even years) 


mbinatorial Mathematics (3) Staff 


271 In 
Production lo Mathematical Logic (3) Staff 
antis, ^l and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation rules, 
theo, E 8, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalanguage, deduction 
Craig's int compactness theorem, Gódel-Henkin completeness theorem, 
Sive arith erpolation theorem, Beth's definability theorem. First-order recur- 
272 Topi metic; incompleteness and undecidability. (Fall, odd years) 


Pics 
I Metin Logic (3) M 
281, 


ner, 
Genera] oPology (3-3) Kenyon and Staff 
n Op ical spaces, separation axioms, compactness, and connected- 
n, uniform spaces, and complete spaces (Math 281— fall) 


olog 
* Metrizatio 
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283—84 Topological Groups (3-3) jun 
285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) J clid 
287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) 

Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, submanifolds, imbedding sos 
immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, 


and differential forms, Lie derivatives, orientability. (Fall, even clid 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) and th? 
Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stokes's theorem p 
divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, deRham Po 
Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature. (Spring, odd years, 
demand warrants) suf 


289 Topics in Topology (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 


RESEARCH 


295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. 


Fourth Group suf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
tion. May be repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit- 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS A 


Professors R. Hugh, L.F. Affronti (Chair), M. Reich, P.D. Kind, J.W. Albright 
Associate Professor G.V. Stokes 
egre? 


wib’ 
Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor $ dient de^ 
major in biological or physical sciences from this University, or an equiv equiva 
The undergraduate program must have included the following courses cone 
BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken 
with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. 
Required: the donee requirements stated under the Graduate School * how 
Sciences. A total of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course work taken pi. 
thesis (Micr 299-300). The course work must include Micr 211 (if not should 
admission), Bioc 221-22, and Micr 277-78. The remaining academic work 
of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the department. pog” 
track} : 


€ 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory *. jte: a D9 yo! 
offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prereque um ol 
degree in medical technology or in biological or physical science an am w 
years of experience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory. ool wt. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate SC ours, 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester Stat T 
Bioc 221-22; Micr 225-226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; 90) ug wi 
remaining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses se 
approval of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. a 

d 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general Pig 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General ! 
at least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological discipline’ sips 
Research fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including $F gy (10% 
bacteriology, parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and cellular 
virology, microbial physiology, and genetics). 


MICROBIOLOGY 367 


211 Microbiology (3) Staff 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and immunological 
Concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-22, or other 

iochemistry course, and permission of instructor. (Fall) 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
Principles of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and identification of bacterial 
agents that cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic characteristics of bacteria. 
Prevention and control of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: Micr 

211 or equivalent; Bioc 221—22. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

213 Bacterial Pathogenesis (3) Hugh 

velopment of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) Albright, Bradlaw* 
undamental aspects of tissue culture, with emphasis on mammalian cells. 
Pecialized techniques and applications of cell culture procedures, empha- 

Sizing quality control practices. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. 


(Sprin 
215 Parasitology (2) Turnert 
tudy of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of important para- 
; Sites in medicine. (Fall) 
Scientific Writing (1) Hugh 
22 asis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications. ^ (Fall) 


Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnellyt 
ICrobia] structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabolism, and 
rot mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or equivalent. 
ail) 
2 r 4 A 
26 Microbia] Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 
© actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure and 


lochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level. Prerequi- 
2 ite: icr 225 or permission of instructor. (Spring) à 
Crobial Physiology Laboratory (2) Reich 


B * application of laboratory techniques and instrumentation to topics 
E in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite: Micr 226. Laboratory fee, 
22 * (Fall) l 
: Lech ology (3) Kind, Affronti 
oe Course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, antibodies, 
igen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune 


Sponse, p isite: Mic issi f ins Fall) 
23 rTerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. (Fa 
s M ology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
a. 


Sis on methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular immunol- 
tion: at are used in research laboratories. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
Me -CT 229 or permission of instructor. Limited to students enrolled in the 

231 eU graduate program. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd years) 

io Affronti, Kind 
Study of i ogy (1) 


mmunologica] functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories of 


autoimmunity, 


graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivities, 
immunoge 


biolog. netics. Clinical faculty discuss relevant aspects of immuno- 
2018 5. For medical students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 
233 Virol or con and permission of instructor. (Fall) i 
Bi f Sto es 
Wu tito namical, Benetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Prerequi- 
` : 


CS icr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 

ici, Celine p. 

tV and rela is Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology in the G.W.U. School of 
Salth Sciences, 


-u r 7 » > : 

j Schoo} of Meg? Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Microbiology in the 

{too o ancos De Gan’ and Health Sciences. : - sd 02d 
9t dese Medici anni-Donnelly is Adjunct Professor of Microbio ogy in the G.W.U. 

Ptio Ne and Health Sciences. 

icr 201 see the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
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234 Virology Laboratory (2) 7 
nt registratio® 


Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurre 
Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM — Hn 


Committee on Museum Studies CR. Ro 
M.C. Malaro (Director), A.D. Andrews, R.L. Humphrey, M.P. Lader, B. Mergen, Y» 


J. Vlach, H.B. Wagner 
leadint 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program nel 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. The program 1$ i ing” 
for those who seek a deepening of their primary academic interest along with " d 
the broad range of talents required in the successful operation of museums: itions Ù” 
the program is to produce graduates who are prepared to assume museum post rests at 
require both scholarship and functional skills. (Students whose career inte 
primarily curatorial should consider applying for the Master of Arts in thelr M 
discipline with a concentration in museum training.) 11 gene 

Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must -— stude! 
requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Ty academ™ 
must have an undergraduate major, or its equivalent, relevant to the propo d — ld 
core and at least 9 credit hours in a museum-related field other than the unde 
major or must show equivalent preparation. Universi 

Courses relating to museum studies are offered by other departments of the a thei! 
such as Anthropology, American Studies, Art, and Education. With the appre 
advisor, students may draw on these courses in formulating their Progra m in 9 

The Committee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies iversitY 
advisory capacity. Its members are drawn from several departments of the Un 


from the Smithsonian Institution. 
virent 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general rod inimi 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree requires domic ^ 
of 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an Ee gel 
discipline, for example, American studies, anthropology, biological e At least! 
and paleobiology, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combinatie must 
hours of course work must be in museum studies, which may in T 
administration, collections management, exhibiting, and object care and cO isewher®: ta 
least 6 hours must be in a museum internship in the Washington area o submi 
student must pass a comprehensive examination based on course wor 


research paper. P. spies 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies: pedi 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3) J of 
Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical penal 


Examination and comparison of types of collecting organizatia tic dd 
contemporary studies on the status of museums and their P 
(Fall) aod its 
202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) useu? pt 
Overall operation of the museum: legal status of the » 
obligations to the public; governance, staffing, policy d oss 
planning. Theory applied to practical situations (Spring opo. 
203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) nprofit P À 
Basic concepts of general accounting; fund accounting for nO zi pudg 
tions; appropriation and encumbrance accounting; budge e TA 
tems; use of the budget as a management tool. (Spring oo 
215 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) nitions: 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conver. 
that affect acquisitions, deaccessions, loans, and collection 
ity; access problems (Fall) 


MUSIC 369 


?16 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) K. Spiess, P. Spiess 
e implementation of collections policies: cataloging, documentation, rec- 
ords maintenance, object preservation, storage techniques, handling and 
Shipping, inventory control, data systems (Spring) 
27 Curatorial Research and Exhibition Development (3) Taylor 
Useum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhibit 
Conceptualization and development. Research techniques, information 
Sources, script production. (Fall) 
?71 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Shannon 
e Collaboration between curator and designer. The designer's task as 
Visualizer. Project management of both simple and complex exhibits in 
Various disciplines, Installation techniques. Hypothetical projects developed 
291 Y student teams. (Spring) i. 
Useum Internship (3 or 6) Malaro 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and possibly 
elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Director of the 
, useum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervised by one or 
: More members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum 
4 sn sement, object care and conservation, exhibiting. (Fall, spring, and 
95 Directed Research (3) Staff 
search on special topics in the museum field. Topics must be 


approved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeated 
Or credit. (F 


2 á , (Fall, spring, and summer) 
97 special Topics in the Museum Field (3) i ; Staff 
ay be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. (Fall, spring, and 
Summer) 


Music 
Prof, 


e 
j Adjunct s s Steiner, R. Parris 
Nocinte p. essor G.B, Delente 
Associate pro ©8SOrs N.A. Tilkens, R.J. Guenther (Chair) 
istant fessoria] Lecturer U.A.W. Grahn 
Adjunct A cofessor CJ. Pickar 
sistant Professors M. Garst (Piano), J.E. White (Voice), S.K. Kim (Piano), J. 
$ Pro 'J, F.B. Conlon (Piano), S. Prussing (Voice), M. Sislen (Guitar) 
tudio Inst essoria] Lecturers B. Feinstein, C.M. Dunham 
e) E - M. Findley (Violin), P. Fischer (Flute), K. Fleming (Cello), P. Gieseler 
nick (Ba ther (Organ), N.M. Irvine (Bass), S.E. King (Recorder), A. Lee (Voice), 
' Viola), B.R assoon), W.H. Mann (Flute), R.J. Pallansch (Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and 
; F inet and tan (Harp), S. Wellman (Voice), R. White (Oboe), W R. Wright 
rating (Fre Xophone), W.A, Baughman (Trumpet), P. Edgar (Perc ussion), S.M. 
(nz; Dro nch Horn), E.C. Thayer (French Horn), E.U. Kiehl (Trombone), J.D. Levy 
(Collegium “isation), C.H. Thomas (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), T.E. Chancey 
Bachelor „p ` 7 Viton (Piano) 
Rust be po Of Art 


^ be fulfiled, 5 with a major in music (departmental)—The following requirements 


Bene, ; "P 

e Pretequisie requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3 t's Princip, pourses—Mus 1-2, 5—6; 6 hours of applied music courses in the 
» Require Pa! performance area. 


4 po Italian 1565 in related areas—12 hours of one foreign language (French, 
: ®commended). 

: Sui, t applied’ in the major—Mus 101-2, 103—4, 131—32, 138, 151; 6 additional 
Tuy Pre: in mic Courses; a minimum of 4 hours of music ensemble courses. 
Niere Program a Or graduate study or professional concentration in music may elect a 

Rust Meet the ecialization in music literature, theory, or applied music. Music 

e departmental requirement for proficiency in piano. All majors are 


| 
| 
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expected to perform regularly in student recitals in accordance with minimum dep 
mental requirements. 
requis 


Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program g-credit 
demonstration of special advanced pre-admission training and aptitude. The 12 meo 
hour program requires music courses as follows: Mus 1-2, 5-6, 101-2, 103-4, 1 T 
138-39, 151, 199; 6 hours of ensemble courses; 12 hours of applied music courses 
hours of additional courses in the area of concentration (theory/composition or pe 
ance); and 5 hours of electives. The general requirements consist of 45 hours ofa d 
courses, including 6 hours each of English composition, humanities, social scien% 


natural science courses, and 12 hours of a foreign language. 


Minor in Music—20 semester hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1-2 and 
music history courses (Mus 101-2 or 103—4), 4 semester hours of piano study: T 
semester hours of ensemble participation. Students with sufficient piano prone trati 
determined by an audition, may elect another applied music area for concen 
Recital attendance and public performance are required. io? 

Master of Arts in the field of music—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a mio 
music or an equivalent degree; satisfactory demonstration of ability in one pare 
performance; demonstration of piano proficiency as required for the Derm insti® 
bachelors’ degrees; completion of the Department’s theory p A Test of ™ 
Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subj 
Graduate Record Examination. f Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 9 uding’ 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course wor from theo? 

apr, 


lacement eX 


thesis (6 semester hours). This program includes à required core of courses 

history, and performance as well as electives that may include up to tw? 
courses outside the department. A student in this program must demonstrate, o ti? 
examination, a reading knowledge of either French or German before beginning 


semester of study. pachel* 
Master of Music in the field of performance (piano or voice) -Prerequisite © i facul 
degree with a major in music or an equivalent degree; an audition onic Su 
committee. Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the M 
Test of the Graduate Record Examination. 1 of Arts " 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate sci slows: 
Sciences. The program of study includes 30 semester hours distributed a$ " ce); b)! 
semester hours of performance study in the area of concentration (piano oF d (095, 
semester hours of music theory and music history and literature courses; aM ce $ 
(6 semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital and pe orm tative 9 
designated committee (such a recital and performance must be rep opted 15) 
extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionall eH tbe rt 
level); delivery of a historical and analytical lecture on the musical coni ^ 
program, also before a designated committee; a written report on Pradorsbi? 
theoretical area related to the student's concentration; and demonstrate l 
ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice). 


d ching fi 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a reson and P' 
music—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the music "lopme? 
sional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Deve d 


fs 
Departmental Prerequisites: Music 1-2 is prerequisite to all other course’ stills 
music majors with the exception of applied music and ensemble co instru a 
majoring in music are required to emphasize performance study in bec Li 
voice. Placement auditions to determine the beginning level of study ni nace S 
the time the major is declared. Satisfactory progress in the principal p and it 
determined by the department’s repertoire and study-level guidelin’ Attent ag’ 
applied music jury examinations, is required for continuance in the ma "sic m 
a minimum number of public concerts and recitals is required of à m 
part of their applied music study 
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» Music THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 
First Group 


1-2 Elements of Music Theory (4—4) Pickar 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure and 
Progression, both written and at the piano keyboard. Aural skills develop- 
ment through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation and sight singing. 
ntroduction to music literature, with emphasis on rudimentary aural analy- 


sis. Two 50-minute lab sessions per week. Mus 1 is prerequisite to Mus 2. 
(Academic year) 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Guenther 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music 
materials and media. Not open to music majors. (Fall and spring) 

urvey of Music Literature (3) Steiner 
introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis 

9! selected literature. Not open to music majors. (Spring) Mes 
ony (4—4) Parris, Pickar 


j Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured- 
ss realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 

72; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6. (Academic year) , 
Usic of Non-Western Cultures (3) Tilkens 
introductory Survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major 

ures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa. 
History of Jazz (3) Dunham 
Intro uction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
Origins to the present. (Fall) 


101. : 
PN History of Music I (3-3) . Tilkens 
*lopment of music in the Western world from the early Christian era 
^ the Baroque. Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102. (Academic 

103 A 
M Dery of Music II (3—3) Tilkens 


103 ; pment of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Mus 
105 tS prerequisite to Mus 104. (Academic year) 
Th Puters and Music (3) X 
ad 2 and practica] computer applications in sound synthesis (both analog 
and FM digital), MIDI controlling and communication, digital sampling 
it Fecording, and manuscript preparation and editing. Music-reading abil- 
Y is assumed; extensive computer experience and knowledge of elec- 
(Spring tlc are not required. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or permission of instructor. 
1 
4 S hestra Literature (3) Steiner 
e 9! the history ang styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
110 Champ’ Works. — (Fall) 
Survey p Music Literature (3) Steiner 
rep, SY of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
121 The QU tative works, ' 
See) Feinstein 
125 Keyboard the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. 
Survey ot Music Literature (3) Staff 
: the 190. the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from 
! 31-3) Advance, S Dlury to the present. à 
Practice 1, tery (3-3) Parris 
invention 18th-century contra puntal writing and analysis, chorale preludes, 
Year) ns, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. (Academic 
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133-34 Composition (3-3) Parris, Gr 
(Academic year) partis 
135 Counterpoint (3) pring) 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal tec hniques. (S parti 
137 Orchestration (3) 


| Instrumental scoring (Fall) partis 
138-39 Form and Analysis (3-3) (cade 


Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
year) stein! 


151 Conducting (3) am 
: ~ sis, 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analy (pa 


interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. Grab? 


I 160-61 Electronic Music (3—3) ve incip! 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical P™ 


(Academic year) stein 
173 Pedagogy (3) sprint 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas. ( Gass! 
175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) usic 
À EIC tion of mU ya 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretati tut " 
selected periods through the use of historical and modern liters chedul? 


application to the actual music. Topic to be announced in the 


Classes. (Fall—odd years) s 
199 Independent Research (3) alified mus 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qui 
majors. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Third Group md 
203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 
(Fall) Tile 


205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and lite 
(Spring) 

206 Music of the Classical Period (3) tury 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-ce! 


00 to ! 


rature from 1 


through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Gun 
207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) from 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature "m. 
through the 19th century. (Fall) m 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3) of the 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and 
century. 
231-32 Composition (3—3) 
May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) 


sí 

pr? 

237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) ri 
sl 

gi 

gl 


trends 


(Spring) 

238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 
Fall: Brahms. 

239 Independent Research (3) 

251-52 Advanced Conducting (3—3) 
(Academic year) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC ot 
;D MUSIC ted fof Oe 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may = 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 153 do not include individual lessons & 


—" 


mm a fee. Al 


e Supplement 
du 


Week for t 


Of the fal] a 


iano (1) 
12 Piano (2) 
13 Voice (1) 
oice (2) 


en Guitar (1) 
ical Gui : 
21 Viol » Guitar (2) 


«Practice: three hours 
O-semester-hour cour 
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l other applied music courses include individual lessons and 
a Supplementary fee, as follows: 
tary fee gre nester-hour coùrses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplemen- 
2. Two. o 
œ- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, 


®mentary fee, $150. 


u 
Pplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first three 


nd spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details. 
ary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full-time 
ate music majors and minors. 


First Group 


a week for one-semester-hour courses and six hours a 


Staff 
Staff 
E. Guenther 
Staff 


Albertson, Sislen 


22 Viola i Parnas 
23 Cello (1) Flemin, 
z Cello (2) 8 
2 dame (1) Irvine 
25 Bass (2) 
2a pitt (1) Staff 
- plute (2) 

*COrder (1 N 
31 Recorder (2) s. 
32 one (1) R. White 
33 - (2) 
34 cua inet (1) Wright 
35 one (2) 

Phone (1 " 
5; paxephone (2) peers 
a toil 

" Bas (2 Lipnick 
40 ae Horn (1) Fearing, Thayer 
41 Trump On (2) 
~ Trumpet R Baughman 
44 ro bone (1) Kiehl 
45 Pencae he (2) | 
46 por uSSion (1) Ed 
47 pression (2) wa 
4g Barp (1) FR. 
= Tap (2) idman 
: Tuba - Pallansch 


before director Performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
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52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) s 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition pid 
53 University Singers (1) 
Preparation and performance of choral literature 


before director. pio 
"m 


54 Chamber Choir (1) settee 
Preparation and performance of chamber vocal literature. Prerequisite: 
tion before director and two semesters of Mus 53 wrig 

55 Jazz Band (1) f "ad 
Preparation and performance of classic and contemporary “big ban 
ture. Prerequisite: audition before director ars pur 

57 Harpsichord (1) Garé 

58 Harpsichord (2) si 

59 Jazz Performance Techniques (1) s 


60 Jazz Performance Techniques (2) 


Second Group 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. 


Required practice: six hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 maste! 
for 3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include 
formance classes and recital preparation 
111 Piano (1) 
112 Piano (3) w 
113 Voice (1) 
114 Voice (3) E guent” 
115 Organ (1) , si 
116 Organ (3) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) person ^ 
119 Classical Guitar (1) Al 
120 Classical Guitar (3) villas, Oy 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von ities d 
A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal à "velop 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on d on det 
body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and c ity) ff" i 
ment. Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice ta 
opera, operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the Sl be sul 


musical coaching, use of makeup, and audition preparation wi w 
155 Voice Study for the Theatre (1) p” 
156 Voice Study for the Theatre (3) Gars! 


157 Harpsichord (1) 
158 Harpsichord (3) 


Third Group conc , 
All courses include supervised ensemble preparation and required 
performances. 
211 Piano (3) 
213 Voice (3) 
215 Organ (3) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


NAVAL SCIENCE — ~~ 


Professor G.E. Fisher (Chair) 
Associate Professor P.R. Morin m p.P. souk? 
Assistant Professors M.L. Linver, W.B. Martin, T.R. Timmerman “i 


i 
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N 
zs Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 
0 — Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women the 
Corps, Y to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine 
attend midshipmen are required to complete the naval science courses and 
Pate in acti Y Professional seminars. During the summer, NROTC midshipmen partici- 
Upon receiv: uty at sea or on shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks. 
Midshipm, Ving the baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program, qualified 
i are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the 
TPs. Students may join the NROTC through any one of the following four 


Four. y. 
Program any Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Scholarship 
e. Whil national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval 
He enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, uniforms, and an 
eighty x 39100 per month. Upon graduation, students are commissioned with an 
du Sc lan reserve service obligation that consists of at least four years of active 
es, and 2 Togram students must include courses in calculus, physics, technical 
ri ava science in their degree program and participate in three summer 
Two-Year Sch of approximately four weeks each. 
Competition olarship Program— Selection for this program is made through national 
‘Dterview, A Se „On the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an 
Sophomoy, veblication should be made at the start of the spring semester of the student's 
titute NSD a Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science 
Year, At NSI, stu, Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third academic 
Suet quired TR take Courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, similar to 
tal ful com ene Year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore years. 
U dshipmen eee of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment as 
ob 8ceptance y Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program. 
pettions 0 mid, this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all the 
Year (o shipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program 


u 
then Aceptar d Program— Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Program 
Junior and s y the Department of Naval Science. Uniforms are provided, and during 


in enior years, students receive $100 per month. Students must include 
Mats summscmatics, science, and naval science in their degree program, attend the 
and Corps ue e*t training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or 
appli e on active d 9n graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, 
Cati t tran fet after graduation for at least three years. After commissioning, 
and Complete One te er to the regular Navy or Marine Corps may be made. Midshipmen 
Nw? Physically i - College Program students, have a satisfactory academic record, 
excel Education Sipe ified may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of 
lence raining. College Program students who demonstrate academic 
enroll » the schol for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. 
tte the ent, Up to a arship will be for the remainder of the student's undergraduate 
maximum of three and a half years; service requirements and benefits 

e Scholarship programs. 

Togram—Application should be made at the start of the spring 
interi Ce, based ^. S Second year. Selections are made through the Department of 
May Ose aa the student’s academic record, physical qualifications, and an 
Collega ll in the pr ents selected will attend the NSI and upon successful completion 

Osram. The benefits and obligations are the same as for the Four-Year 


tamen 


or : 
Physi hip Peg all candidates. Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the 
Period ^. equi am or the Coll P am inc J.S. citi hip, fulfill f 
irements vege Program include U.S. citizens ip, fulfillment o 
l Caps matt tO accent a an Willingness to participate in required summer training 


limen When offered, talon in t 
idet enrolled NROTC is not a 
“PProvay v. ât George Washin 
the essor of N 


he Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine 


requirement for taking naval science courses. Any 
gton University may take naval science courses with 
aval Science 


* x 4-45 


lel Mund 
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Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


0 

Columbian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acceptable as history electives, hs 
12 credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be ac cepted as professional @ 
in Columbian College 10 

School of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and ges 
be accepted for social science elective credit in the following undergraduate ti 
elementary education, secondary education, human services, and specia educa 
naval science courses are acceptable as elective credit in the travel and to 
exercise and sport programs 

School of Government and Business Administration—NSc 175 and 176 may be act 
equivalents for BAd 191 and 110, respectively, by students in both the B.B.A. an v 
degree programs. For B.B.A. students, any other naval science courses may T 
fulfill science, social science, or elective requirements. For B.Acct. students, w^ 
the remaining naval science courses may be used to fill an elective require gj 

School of Public and International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may 
elective credit in all six SPIA undergraduate programs 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (2) logis 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of ¢ ommand and contro Nav ^ 
organizations; functions and services of major components 0 the 
Marine Corps; shipboard organization 

52 Naval Ship Systems I (3) 1 pul 
Types, structure, and purpose of naval ships; compartmentations PO agit 
systems, auxiliary power systems, interior communications, 
ship design and stability i 

125 Naval Ship Systems II (3) ms includ 
Theory and principles of operation of naval weapons syste! 2i A 
types of weapons and control systems, capabilities and limitatio bas? 
acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory princip es, 
of naval ordnance. 

126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) wer (ind! p 
Sea power and maritime affairs; general concept of sea pO ^ supp, 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare components used > Sopa 
Navy’s mission; sea power as an instrument of national policy: 
study of U.S. and Soviet strategies ipa 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) d Topics r^ 
Theory, principles, and procedures of ship navigation y involving w 
mathematical analysis, spherical triangulation, practical wor esti! 
reduction, sextants, publications, required logs reports, pilo d 
electronic navigation techniques d 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) joyments ind 
Principles and procedures of ship movement and emp nications y 


i m 
tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, co lights 
and radar search and screening theory, rules of the roađ, 


navigation aids ssl” 
160 Evolution of Warfare (3) a theorist gr 

Historical development of warfare. Impact of major military oj gs 

gists, tacticians, and technological developments. Strategy ight 

tives, and the impact of historical precedent on military tho j wh 


175 Naval Leadership I (3) ent of skills ? 
Principles of leadership and management Developm manage" 
areas of communications, counseling, control, direction, 


leadership. NT À 
176 Naval Leadership II (3) ent, M? 

Human resource management, naval person! 

agement, and the administration of discipline. 
180 Amphibious Warfare (3) duct of Cd 
Historical development of amphibious doctrine and con vartate in 
operations. Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious 


jel manage 


i 
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century, 
lions on 
Concept, 


especially during World War II. Present-day potential and limita- 
amphibious operations, including the rapid deployment force 


PA 
THOLOGY— GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Profess 3 
Associate pe Sidransky (Chair), S. Bloom, B.C. Zook (Comparative Pathology) 
Wilkinson °°" S.G. Kent, Y Al-Doory, C.T. Garrett, J.M. Orenstein, S. Silver, D.S. 


Assi 
Stant Professor A.M. Schwartz 


eat Study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medical Laboratory 


Techni 
Medi "gd and Bachelor of Science (Medical Te hnology) are described in the School of 
and Health Sciences Bulletin 


Qs | 
Offe; ior) Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track}—A program 
degree in y by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
Years of m ica technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
Requi Perience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory. 
Scien TL: e general require 
Bing 221. i. 18 à nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, including 
ni + Micr 225-226: Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The 
*Dproval ^ PCademic work 
4 or of Phil Icrobiology and Pathology Departments 
l'osophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of the following 
ional school: Doctor of Medicine (M D.), Doctor of 
i or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exc eptional cases, 
Scores on Other bac kgrounds in the life sc iences may be accepted. Qualifying 
ative, and Analytical) of the Graduate Record 


e students may be required to take the Biology (Advanced 
as well 


R ific Field 
, Wired. 
Scienc mni S general re 


mester hours of approved graduate course work. One year of 
ech Maximy : University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be 
the Satisfy the aha of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience 

Am n quirements of the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., 
Pathology in the case of the M D., the American College of 


Re. in the ç n the case of the D.V M., and the American Board of Oral 
bi search fie ase of the D.D.S 


lds; ¢ : 
chem; l path l comparative pathology, human pathology, veterinary pathology, 
203.4 Path 98y, cardiovascular pathology, and nutritional deficienc y pathology. 
a 
nee y (4-4) : Kent and Staff 
Correlation duction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; 
Study of ai Symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic 
Path 204. Aeased lissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment Prerequisite to 
Path 203. nat 202, 203, 204, 205: or equivalent. Prerequisite to Path 204: 
20 Medica (Academic year) 

Lecture My cology (2) Al-Doory 
and their n; SDoratory course covering pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, 

222 Opportun nical aspects, — (Fall 
nistic Myc z . 
Study of the ç ycoses (2) Al-Doory 


t erapeutj PO tunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, 

2 of laborat . &« aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evaluation 
30 Pa 9ry findings. (Spring) 

An inte and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) Silver 

al course dealing with the pathophysiology of human 

asis on, but not restricted to, infectious agents. 


epartment 
SDonse to in; ; 
(Fall) to Injury, with emphe 
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silié 
231 Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1) E ss 
Students will rotate through selected clinical microbiology la i ues d 


(hospital, public health, and commercial) to observe the tec niq 
supervision employed in each setting Hospital laboratories will rane al 
small community facilities to large medical center facilities. Gen d 
students will spend a maximum of one week in eac h laboratory. ne uil 
clerkship a student is required to fulfill will be determined indivi ig 
based on past experience. Open only to degree candidates in the 
microbiology program (Fall and spring) [4 
232 Laboratory Management Seminar (1) tory 
Management techniques related to the clinical microbiology labori 
ronment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinical m! 
program. (Fall and spring) Arabi? 
256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) ic j 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologie gur i 
nisms determining the course and morphological changes that gas 
infections. Analysis of human case material and review of assigne 


readings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203. 

257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) rural d 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastruc" : elect 
associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmisslo 0, 29. 
microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite Path 203, 204; Ana glo? 

258 Organ System Pathology (5) : flectin 
Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic material re ere ro 
diseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied un "i 
annually, depending on demand. Organ systems to be cT ory. P* 
cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and "n rit, 
requisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor. (Fa " 


Orenstein, 


276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) (Fall 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology- of 
spring) ist 


283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) » ; 203-4 ord 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service Prerequisite: Path dents 


lent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-week pe full-time. 


receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six mont "T 

limited number of graduate students, with permission. ia 
286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) tthe huma it 

Course will focus on the important disorders that may beng abnorme 


and the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placen (spring! m 
Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor. E " 
294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) or 
Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures: in 
tion related to clinical microbiology. Limited to student c opioloff 


imme 
"o 


program in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the "mu 
Pathology Departments Zook: Mo i 

295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) z dies of 00: 0? 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including d pidió 
wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materia of 


in training sessions. Graduate students receive 5 semester sl 
each four-week full-time period. Prerequisite Path 203-4. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


c. WU 


~ Andreas Andrew Abraham is Associate Professor of Pathology at the 
Medicine and Health Sciences -mparatiVe " 
t Richard J. Montali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comp 

the G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) : 
3 Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Professors H.G, Mandel (Chair), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. Klubes, F.P. 
Prop mson 
Aaoi Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, C.-C. Lee 
Assista; Professor K.A. Kennedy 
Ant Professors |. 


M 22 
an of n the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 
followin, of cience degree. The undergraduate program must have included the 
EE se or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32: Chem 11-12, 22, 


i52 794. A 
siquid 


; ^ Course in physical chemistry is also recommended. 
» includin 


Science j 


the 8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


£ Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299—300. 


Ments x Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general require- 
Research under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. ' 
che fields: behavioral pharmacology, biochemical pharmacology and toxicology, 
ular pharm o herapy, carcinogenesis, drug metabolism, drug assay methodology, molec- 
Y, Pharma 8Y, neuropharmacology, genetic toxicology, cardiovascular pharmacol- 
Cokinetics, Pharmacology of drug abuse, and neuroendocrine pharmacology. 
Group 

i Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of some 
*Pecific Prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contraceptives; 
Quilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, headache, and cold reme- 
" analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development and 
eting of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade-name 
E * Crug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No 

115 N ace Prerequisites. Limited enrollment. (Fall) 
Psych Cal Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) ' Co B 

usa o Ogical and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedica 
| both 4 Tugs, Pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on 
ota e brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications 
dru reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and treatment of 
ne; e ependence, Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central 
ps OUS system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and 

15 p. chedeli 


D 1c drugs. There are no science prerequisites. (Spring) 
Inte and Their Actions (4) Abramson and Staff 
troductory 


toxi ;," Pharmacology course. Drugs, the basis of their therapeutic and 
ings. Actions and their fate in the body. Admission by permission of the 
Thing 'nstructor, : 
G 


(Spring) 
toup 


Ten Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 

Basi, cology (3) 
€ Principles of 

activity 
Cellular Contro] m 


Pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, 
relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
togenec: echanisms; mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, 
Admissj > and specific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. 
ton by Permission of the instructor. (Fall) 
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77-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 
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205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn wi 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and "^ 
svstems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: Phar 20%) 
in biochemistry and physiology, or approval of department. (F Kerne! 

220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Barrows, "m 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products Environmental an rere? 
factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity. 
site: Phar 203 (Spring) 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 
The action of rec als and radiation in the induction of DNA d calls ^ 
repair in vitro and in vivo and the sequelae of these processes "tagen 
mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mU 
and carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) sul 

the course - 
and 


230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time 
Mandel Se yr 
Presentations by 


Barrows and a 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 

Recent advances and research in pharmacology 

scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) mL 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Man (sp 

Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. 

even years) 


259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Ba t and j 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in ve odd Y^ 

i NS , 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spr A 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs e 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall) d 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) d 
y 2 ex 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, an oe 
drugs and the physical, chemical, and biologic al P rdi 
-Jassical y 
processes are studied through extensive reading of cias ssion 
original literature. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or pe B 
instructor (Spring) mson j 
273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) a of drug i 
A description of compartmental and physiological models -— 
tion. Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ er vari 
experimental data. Examples of drug disposition exemplify ot 
macokinetic approaches (Spring) Kennedy 


ach time the 


275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 


and Toxicology I-II (1-1) | dnd action eo” 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms 0 jaborato 


cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology: 
niques (Alternate academic years) Kennedy 


s 
gi 
# 


and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) : 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate academic years) 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) h time the 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs eac 


> in 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spe perry 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) cal pe 


Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochets syst 
Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central ne of mental 
effects on neurotransmitter pathways Biochemical basis 
Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent (Spring) P d 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) scien? 
Independent study for students preparing for th 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


e Master of 
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299-300 
, Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
k (Fall and spring) 
Ourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
399 ton. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Tum rtation Research (arr.) se. 
Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


PHILOSOPHY 


sors ) saws 
Associ R, - Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith 
sistant $ ssors R.P, Churchill (Chair), J.D. Moreno 
k Io A. Altman, J.P. Butler 
chelo stant Professor J.F. Uebelhoer 
r o : : : 
"€ ust be ne ith a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following require- 
T e ed: 
gen ' . ; 
‘Students cy Fequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
nani ^ Consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
xt. mathe renis for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
. i matical sciences.) 
uired ; jes. 
fon Chinese Cee in related areas—6 semester hours of literature courses selected 
ted aul 35sics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish; 6 hours 
3 mended), Istory, music history, or religion; 6 hours in history (Hist 39—40 
foung, tired 
a (latio pane In the major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, including as 
log ollowi $ m Phil 111, 112, 113, 131, and 152; one course selected from each of 
cal) Phil in, Group A (normative)—Phil 127, 132. 142, 162; Group B (epistemo- 
de anter hours or el 51, 153; Group C (contemporary)—Phil 172, 192, 193; plus 6 
ET" Second- or third-group courses, selected in consultation with a 


k de in thi, Pecting to continue 
Program of study 12 
Vi 8e Courses 
Select Tin Philo, 
ed 'SOphy— Required: 
> course - 111,112, 113 e 
X Minor in o Phi 50, plus 12 ho 
A Dplie. í 
x p ethics—Required: 18 semester hours of philosophy courses, includ- 
in Bioeth, semester hours selected from Phil 133, 135, 142, 185; 751 
» 272. Ics), and (for seniors with the permission of the instructor) Phil 


in graduate school, it is recommended that they 
semester hours of introductory French, German, or 


a minimum of 18 semester hours, including 6 hours 
hout Phil 50, or 3 hours selected from the same group 
urs of elective philosophy courses. 


9f Arts i 

tay Paley “inte, field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy and 
Socia] rh Cal skills ( iPlinary program that brings the normative, historical, and 
ents Icy, isit P ilosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems of 
Required. expected tob a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. 

Science T, Benera] àve completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. 
NS Options an “quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ing or R o Epton, a ailable at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 
ude a ) a minim dhe graduate course work plus the successful completion of a 
| Sy 25, agen All stud 9! 36 semester hours of graduate course work that does not 
ia 5,2 , 271 E" are required to take four courses selected from Phil 231, 
En 22. 2; and, for the public policy core, four courses selected from 
* PSc 203; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100 (Introduction to 
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we 
Computer Science). Phil 205 is open to all students; it is required of pu. 
insufficient background in philosophy, as determined by the department. Phil 2 à 
required for students electing to write a thesis. Each candidate must pass "ond! 
Comprehensive Examination based on the particular interdisciplinary compos ti 
student's program of study. Prospective candidates should consult Pro! 
Churchill, chair of the department. 


First Group P 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) gait ' 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on Tec y 


fallacies and practical applications of logic (Fall) M 
osophic position 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and study of phil 


Plato to Sartre. (Fall and spring) pute. 0^ 
71 Philosophy and Literature (3) that se 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century nove s) 


f phil 


vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication o 
cal ideas (Spring) 


Second Group 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) ina Uf 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, including 2 
with major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, 9 
(Fall) 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) 

History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific rev 
the Enlightenment; major emphasis on Hobbes, Descartes, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. (Spring) 


: centuries; 
olution 


spino 
Nd 


113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) í js 08 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphas " 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche. (Fall) " 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) "v 


Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, LS logics: 5 i 
Additional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; mo a or p? 
computers. Prerequisite: some knowledge of propositiona 


sion of instructor (Spring) d 
127 Theories of History and Society (3) ? the Ø 
Major philosophical accounts of the course of history and w 


how 
society, including Marxist theory and its critics. Problems of 
explain the past and predict the future (Spring) Griffith, 

131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) lization 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realiza (Fall) NA 
existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) car ER digo 
Philosophical theories about how economic, political, | ad H 
institutions should be arranged. Topics include the meenina ie of righ 

of liberty, the legitimate functions of government, hra of i 

"m^ 


moral significance of social inequality, and the me 
(Spring) ge 
133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) s of nucle 
Philosophies of nonviolence; logical and moral problem "m^ 
rence and national defense; doctrine of just war. Fa s. 
135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) si jssues 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of mo 
business and professional practice (Spring) 
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142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill, Altman 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurisprudence; 

151 Special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality. (Fall) 
» Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 
n Overview of the growth of scientific rationalism from its origin in 
mythopoetic thought to the present, with emphasis on conceptual and 
Methodological developments and the nature of scientific revolutions. Com- 
Parison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, and 

. (Spring) 

ua Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlagel 
nquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception 
and in ependent reality, the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning 
(Palp era of truth. Prerequisite: Phil 50 or 112 or permission of instructor. 
153 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) Schlagel 
9 mind-body problem in connection with developments in neurophysiol- 
^: Cognitive psychology, and artificial intelligence. Evaluation of the major 
p ilosophical Positions: dualism, epiphenomenalism, double-aspect theory, 


identity theory (reductive physicalism), eliminative materialism, and func- 
162 lonalism. (Fall) 


The pone (3) Baler 
is aedem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience 
^ bine to the creation, appreciation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis 
172 a representational works of art and their interpretation. (Spring) 
Philo Can P hilosophy (3) Moreno 
tives A les of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representa- 
185 vr merican thought (Spring) t 
thical Ssues in Policy Analysis (3) Griffith 
versi appraisal of normative policy arguments: cases from current contro- 
tions o Such as affirmative action programs, campaign contribution limita- 
192 Analytic regulation of worker health and safety. 
The Si Philosophy (3) Moreno 
positi minant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy—logical 
Vism 


Tepresent British ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatism— 
Quine ed by Russell, GE Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, Goodman, 
» etc rerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course. 
Kierkepaany OBY and Existentialism (3) Caws, Butler 
i § existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and intentionality 
p rome thought, leading to Husserl's phenomenology; the philoso- 
and o" In Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existentialism 
Dhi]os,, "in the later work of Sartre. Prerequisite: One other second-group 
4 (Spring) 
Structura] ET and Hermeneutics (3) i Caws 
itera 5m in linguistics (since Saussure), anthropology (Lévi-Strauss), 
(Foucault). criticism (Barthes and others) and its implications for philosophy 
Philosoph; iW movement will be assessed in relation to other contemporary 
i requisite trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur. 
99 Readi e: One other second-group philosophy course. (Fall, odd years) 


8s and R 
LM (Fall and in a (3) Staff 
toup 
LET 
in 
Advances ad Research (5 Staff 
A 205 emic Year) ings ànd reports. Investigation of special problems. (Aca- 


An adva, chooks and Problems (3) Staff 
ed review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, and 


i 


Te, eee #4 
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d 
pragmatism, with particular attention to controversies regarding probla ig 
method, epistemology, and social and political theory. Recom 
graduate students who have majored in fields other than philosophy: 
(Offered as the demand warrants) 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) 
Critique of Pure Reason cih? 
231 Seminar: Economic Justice (3) $ ino 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current Uibu 
distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of di 
assessment of redistribution policies. (Fall, even vears) E. th and W” 
Ethics and Business (3) Griffi pusi 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to spec wing, po^ 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hi 
cal advertising; development of theory of corporate social res 
Same as BAd 291 (Spring) 
Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) 1 
A philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights 1n l 
tradition, the importance of claims of right and entitlement uo 
and the ways legal institutions define spec ific rights by limiti 
effect to our duties and liberties (Spring, even years) 
5 Seminar: Rights and the Public Interest 
in Information Policy (3) à : 
Society's requirements for policy data versus rights to privacy; i 
st in enhanc 


N 
c 
[2] 


N 
-— 
N 


W 


the 2”, 


X 


28 
e. 
* 


d 
GE 


* 
X 


expression and access to information; public intere 


= 
[2 
a 


discussion (FCC's “fairness doctrine," regulation of advertising» " 
campaign expenditures) (Fall, even years) 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) sait 
Selected topics. (Spring) (p 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) edge- 
: wl 
Critical examination of selected problems or theories of kno S 
tion 


255 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) lica! 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology; and apP P 
social sciences (Fall) ch 

262 Seminar: Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) , m oo 
Selected issues on the complexities of foreign policy fro 
perspective, including the ethics of military intervention h 
straints on the pursuit of national interest, the protection TP 
and the democratic control of foreign policy. (Spring i 

271 Seminar: Philosophical Issues in Higher Education (3) vate and y 
Philosophical examination of national policies vis-à-VI$ [se soci! 
educational institutions. Historical grounding of those po! wot 


political philosophy P" 
bi P 


272 Issues in Biotechnology and Health Policy (3) cation of 


Major ethical/policy issues in the development and appli echnique* p” 
ogy (such as genetic engineering, artificial reproductive te prioriti 
and fetal research, management of biohazards) and in setti sl 
use of these technologies (Fall) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


i 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


See Chemistry. 


PHYSICS 385 
PHYSICS 
"on H.H. Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats (Chair), D.R. Lehman, B.L. 
Adjun 
essi e8SOF L.C. Maximon 


Associ Lecturers A. Ghovanlou, W.D. Lee, J.J. Coyne 

Ph Professors W.C. Parke, N.K Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, E.P. Harper, W.J. 
Associa : 
Assi =e Professorial Lecturers R. Eaton II, J.W Lightbody, M. Fatemi 
Assistant fessors J.R. Peverley, A. Mokhtari (Research), Y. Koike (Research) 

Bach í €ssorial Lecturers M.I. Haftel, J.T. Broach 

e à 

Must ffr With a major in physics (departmental)—The following requirements 


` the 2 
2, en requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
192,93," ° courses-—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6): Chem 11-12: Math 
' nequi . 
4. Rag red courses in related area—Stat 107 or CSci 51; Math 111-12. 
in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168, 195. 


Bache} 

or ; à 

“Pi must bo fuic; E a major in physics (departmental)—The following require- 
2 


m Peisa requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

P Math 31 ga net Phys 13, 14, 15, 16, (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6; and 16 or 167); Chem 
« Requin 31» 32, 33. 

. Req Sourses in related area—Stat 197 or CSci 100; Math 111-12. 


al 100.] Courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 163, 164, 195-96, plus three addition- 
Fo evel courses chose 3 


t grad n with consent of departmental advisor. 
> "Quatio ^ 
beginning © n With Special Honors, a student must register for Phys 195 by the 


f ^ 
“MPetence od Senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based on 
Minor i rch and general achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty. 
“Ubstitutes ppysics— Required: P 
T 100-leve] physics courses. 


T ^ 
nic tt a the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
; The "s Versity, or an equivalent degree. 
hys: the Graduate Sch Program with thesis—Required: the general requirements stated 
Phy c, including Ph 00l of Arts and Sciences, and 30 semester hours of course work in 
$e 225-26 yS 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22. 299-300; plus two of the following: 
The Master, 431, 233, 243, 244. 
Rr Program without thesis—Required: the general requirements 
bn School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course 
. ematics including Phys 211, 212. 213-14, 221-22; plus two of 
i ng hys 224, 225-26, 231, 233, 243. 244. 1 
S Be of a forei 


hys 13, 14, 15, 16; Phys 163 and 164 or approved 


| gn language, or the successful completion of Stat 197 
t of Ph; t B, is a further requirement. 

the the hilosophy j 
de (Grad te Sch n the field of physics—Required: the general requirements stated 
| "tein lowing E inge of Arts and Sciences, and the successful completion of one of 
| language Ptions: (a) two foreign language reading examinations or (b) one 

Lm h Teading exami i ^ a 

el fields. nuc] mination and completion of Stat 197 with a grade of A or B. 
wma magne — Physics—experimental and theoretical studies on the struc- 
Whiskers te ener. "éractions and scattering of few-body systems at low and 


and solid-state physics—crystal growth and physical properties of 


ional isite: qducation and Human Development with a teaching field in 
Co 5 ucation curriculum; required: the physics option and the 
under the School of Education and Human Development. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


<2 pore po 
" 2 bl 
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First Group 


1 General Physics I (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of « onceptual eT 

l underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat, aP is, 

| including the classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, tem he 
entropy, and optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory ma 
ics or concurrent registration in Math 6. , quot 

2 General Physics II (3) Briscoe, und 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Topics focusing upon presen o 
standing of the physical universe and character of the atomic and § relat" 
worlds. Includes considerations of electric and magnetic phenome ug 


pi 
Briscoe 
^ 


i ity theory, wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, àn 

i particles. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. perg” 

| 5 General Physics Laboratory I (1) proe 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours: "LA 


concurrent or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registra 


21. Laboratory fee, $20. M 
6 General Physics Laboratory II (1) 

Laboratory complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a half hours. jon i 

concurrent or prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registrat 

22. Laboratory fee, $20. y 
9 Introduction to Astronomy I (3) d vw p" 


Classical through modern astronomy, with introducti vet : 
underlying astronomical systems and observations. Lectures pe 
magnetic radiation, optical instruments, and the solar system. visit 
| hours) emphasizes optics and astronomical measurements. Prereq 

school algebra. Laboratory fee: $15 (Fall) jo 


10 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) my id 
Continuation of Phys .9. Stellar and extragalactic astrono and 


introduction to quantum aspects of electromagnetic radiation 45 yh 
physics, stellar spectra, and stellar evolution. Laboratory ( t 
same emphasis as in Phys 9. Prerequisite: Phys 9 or equivalen 
fee: $15. (Spring) 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) - ] 
Same as Phys 9—10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) pot 
13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) i ment "^ 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Develop ' 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometri kinersli^, j 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle in 
dynamics, conservation of energy. Concurrent registration at 
required. Laboratory fee, $20. Kha det 
14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) mentary j 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Ele Pii 
ems and basic © j 
| vibrations: 


ment of mechanics for many-particle syst 
Topics include collisions, rotational motion, sma y 
fluid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, the laws - ys 13; 
thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: pf 
Laboratory fee, $20. qarag , 
15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) ory "5. yf. 
Lecture (2 hours), citation and laboratory (2 hours)- Introd hag 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fiel? «T 
jelectrics ations 


Gauss’s Law, electrical potential, capacitance and "T equ 
and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Max Math 31. 
gral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14 
fee, $20. oni, 
16 Modern Physics (3) tary ® i 
s en 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elem Top” 


the basic principles of special relativity and quantum 
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relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave-particle duality, the hydrogen 
atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioac- 
tivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecu- 


e and solid-state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory 
ee, $20. 


21 University Physics I (3) 
ture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Physical concepts and principles are 
eveloped using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, heat, waves, 
and optics, Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. Prerequisite or con- 
2 ori registration: Math 31. (Fall) 
Versity Physics II (3) Berman 
lure (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 21. Topics include 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuclear physics. 
ncurrent registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21; prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: Math 32. (Spring) 
Group 


121 Modern 
Cosmol - Hobbs 
Nonmathz mology (3) o 


matical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from astrono- 

my and Physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, antimatter, 
127-29 pj. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 

ede in the Life Sciences (3-3) Parke 

ciples of physics applied to biological systems and to medical instrumen- 

on, including ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bioenergetics, optics in 


icine, applications of IR and UV radiation, medical transducers, particle 
ation in medicine 


Berman 


Tadi 


^ , models of the brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequi- 
Big, "à Phys 2 or equivalent. 
Ind iate Laboratory (3-3) Taragin, Khatcheressian 
*pendent adv 


Use of t advanced work to introduce students to research techniques and 
161 Specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 
Mecpanics I (3) Prats 
laws E of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
, ler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
162 Srange's and Hamilton's equations. 
Basic Cs II (3) Bergmann 
tengo, Pert of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain 


' Stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and 
163 us fluids. 


cal and Quantum Optics (: 
x ptics (3) 
icillations and wav 


erence, diffract 

164 » dispersion, 
> won (3) Parke 
1 Cesgeg Nd applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pro- 

05-68 * thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes. 
Develop tic Theory (3-3) Zuchelli 
el uM of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calculus, 
18 electroma ics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 
7 Principles etic waves and radiation. 

Developm antum Physics (3) Briscoe 
tum ec ent of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quan- 
*MPhasis o, > Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary 
168 consideratio, conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful 
on of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response. 
Explicit apn um Physics (3) Briscoe 
Probj PPlications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of 
atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical 
*veloped with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit 


T 
es, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic field, 


ion, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other 


Pive 
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"Ld 
evaluation of solutions and the techniques required Prerequisite: Physi 
equivalent cheres 
Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khat w 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrati 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic 
metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elemen ions 
ods required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode ex 
developed as needed. 
Nuclear Physics (3) wae 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description 
and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuc 
and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include model W 
n-p scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop ; 
decay, fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission 0 T 
Undergraduate Research (3-3) ton 
Research on problems approved by the staff. For the B.A. op ption Ù 
will be placed on advanced laboratory experience For the pr pia 
two semesters will involve advanced laboratory experience and 8p! 
of computers in the solution of physics problems, respectively. 


dep d admission to all t 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for 


courses in 


physics Tan 


211 Advanced Mechanics (3) " j 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory? xj we” 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, cane 
formations, classical perturbation theory "t 

212 Special Relativity (3) : $ d 

K sics; 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of phy t fo? 


213 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) field theory in 


. ic cov 

time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, CÓ c q 
iples, relativ 

electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 


equations 

1 vo 

Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic alue PI? a 
; : -V 

and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary t field* 


í . as x nde 
multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time — fiel 
dependence of the fields, gauge transformations, radiati 


214 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics 


and Radiative Effects (3) X. mo 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion MN 
electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges: cle 
developed and used where suitable. Specific topics ou angula 
moving charges, spectral decomposition and integrated ; 


tion of radiation, radiation reaction and anomalies. ty 
the 


e 


221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) , n r 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis rr d 


"WS " a i s, an 
tal principles involved. Operators, representations, & 


i i ; ar momentum 
ory. Schrédinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular mo yo 


theory, scattering theory (Academic year) d 
224 Statistical Mechanics (3) T mech gp | 

Study of classical and quantum-equilibrium statist amining Pi cit 
theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to ~ tribution f 
statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: nic ense 
theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, canonica expe 
canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gase5: ç 
expansion, and density matrices 


PHYSIOLOGY 389 


(095-28 Laboratory (3-3) 
Individual work 

231 emic year) 
Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Lehman 
Presentation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quantal nature 
of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, 
Perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, electron— 


electron Scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of refraction, 
2 Ivergence difficulties. 


antum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 
Variant Presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
ermion fields, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalization 

233 Program, 
Nuclear Theory (3) Koike, Prats, Lehman, Harper 
Uclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 


Hobbs, Briscoe 
on special topics. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. (Aca- 


Physics, and weak interactions 
ms Solid-State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Peverley 
and Binding (3) 
fami Structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystalline 
Optica d Symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound and 
Propagation, crystalline defects. 


2 
M Solid-State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian 
in Metals (3) 
a in metals and semiconductors determined by the electronic 
omen c» binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 
discuss, ndependent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
ed. 


250 
Pearied Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
metry af topics include nuclear three-body problem; group theory and sym- 
tric st principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to physics; elec- 
ates and superconductivity; gauge field theories; dispersion relations 


radun Y in scattering theory. May be repeated for credit with permission 
29 ate advisor, y spring 
! Seminar 1) (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
tures " e n , x 

29g (Fall and có problems in physics. May be repeated once for credit. 
esearch (3-3) Staff 

hug (Fall ang Spring) 

p 

V. : 
Limited Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
tion, Ma 1 ents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 

399 Y be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Limited to) Research (arr. taff 


S 
LATI to -Octor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) 
MCN 
OY Gg AD 
esso UATE PROGRAMS 


Prog 
TS R, 
tate Kenney (Chair), M.E 


"e Pro 
Ms ‘$ fessors R.A. Lavine, 


MD fecit in the field 
lys 


Tidball, M.M. Cassidy, M.J. Jackson, JJ. Bernstein 


D.W. Watkins, J.K. Kelleher (Research) 


t ed, but th of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. No 
m their uiva] e undergraduate program must have included the followi 
Mira ents: BiSc 11.15. Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Math 31; 


` the 
Ben : 
era] Tequirements Stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


ic. 
2 


SET 


— x ] 
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ip 
Sciences. The 30 hours of required work include Phyl 201, 205, 212, 221, and 299 


addition to the thesis. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physiology Required: the general require? .. 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of stud 
major field in physiology, a subfield (see below) in physiology, and a sup hous? 
outside of physiology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester " 1% 
required course work leading to the Cumulative Examination includes Phyl 2 ? 
212, 221, 298, 396, 397. pysiol 
Research fields and areas of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular " i 
cellular physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, neurop 
renal physiology, and respiratory physiology. " 
o all course 


Departmental prerequisite: Phy! 201 or equivalent is prerequisite t 
physiology numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212. 


Second Group T 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) je sid 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for gradual gi 
who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive grod 
credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by M op? 
Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor: (p 


1 s d 4l isOf. 
Columbian College students with the approval of the major adviso 


Third Group sj 
201 Physiology (8) ust 


Cellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prep 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 phy! 1! 
or consent of chairman of department. Concurrent registration I chair 
required. Open to Consortium students only with permission o 
department. (Spring) 

205 Cell Biophysics (2) í "m 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms o A 
sion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A required cO w " 
students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 e^ 
and consent of instructor. Open to students in the Columbian Ey 
and Sciences with the approval of the student's major 8 v d” 

212 Neurobiology (3) d functio? : 
Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure an and abort 
human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations, col 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) " 

221 Seminar (1) g 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present wa to is 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. be 
nounced. Content differs each time the course is offered; may os" 
credit. (Fall and spring) tion (2 md 

253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Regula d their aP 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance an "A 
(Fall) 

mares er MES . i " 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) di cardiovascullt ph i 

l system " 


j 
f 


Survey, at an advanced level, of aspect 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and ren@ 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) methods 
nvolve in | eo 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, ine 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms inv 
behavior, and sensory processing. Open to students in the (Fall) 
ing and Applied Science with permission of instructor. 
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295 Research (arr.) : Staff 

By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approximately four 

Clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. Content differs 

each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

29 mprehensive Physiology (5) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's 

299. 300 Tuduate Program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) 


esis Research (3—3) Sg 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent 

areas of the candidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the require- 

Ment for Part jy of the Cumulative General examination in Physiology. 

397 (Fall and spring) 

„velopment of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 

lion. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation problems. 

!5 Course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative General 
“amination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arm) Staff 


umited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 


— CN 
See gy 

avic Languages and Literatures. 
Poum 


CAL COMMUNICATIONS 


P. Robbin. 9 Political vant 

ins . : ^càl Communications : 
| Deakin (Chair), W.C. Adams, R.S. French, J.A. Morgan, W.M. Reynolds, J.R. Thiel, 
Columb: 

, mbi; j 
Politica] com, College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in 
"Mime must Lions leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The following 

"le gen fulfilled à 

mei in he Tequirement stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
| hepa are advised that among the courses listed below, Comm 49, 55, 133, 

tent ities Thted toward fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in 

2 In the nat ? Prerequisite course in statistics can be counted toward the require- 

Pref reqùisite ç and mathematical sciences. 
3 med A ses: one course chosen from Stat 51, 53, 91, 183 (Stat 53 is usually 
Requireg : ; Econ 1 or 2; Comm 1, 55; Jour 72. 
PS, 101 1* in the major: 
(b 122, 124 ag € Courses chosen from PSc 104, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 


22, 124, ist 134. 
(d e Ut 111; two courses 


chosen from Jour 133, 137, 138, 139, 145, 146, 150, 151. 
Osen from Co, 3; Comm 134; one course chosen from Comm 112, 121, 126; one 
PSc/Jour 128 P2 133, 145, 180, 181, 185, 189. 
ective, c JOur/Comm 129, Jour 198, PCm 199. 
§ Uisite) 95 are strongly recommended: Econ 1 or 2 (whichever is not taken 
ea Honor Jur 71, PCm 191-92, 
k "deca institution o with a grade-point average of at least 3.4 for all course work 
* for Special d no grade lower than B in the required courses for the major 
al Honors at the start of the Senior Seminar. The research paper 
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ee and the d 


submitted for the seminar must be approved by an honors committ 
standards stated above maintained through graduation. 


191-92 Field Experience (3—3) : 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communications: 
will spend at least 12 hours a week during the semester in an a gor 
agency or office performing practical work in the subject under F 
guidance of a faculty advisor 

199 Senior Seminar in Political Communications (3) 
Limited to majors in political communications Se 
sion with possible field work in the professional subject. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE —— B 


- Je? 
Professors H.L. LeBlanc (Chair), B. Nimer, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, JA E HR Ne 
Reich, Y.C. Kim, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Lin en, 


slected reading and ds 


M.A. East ; ai wol 
Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C. McClintock, J.R. Henig, M.J. Sodaro, >- P 
R.W. Rycroft, C.J. Deering, C.C. Joyner, M.M Roumani (Research) aie UH 
y D.A. Bositis, J-M: 


Assistant Professors S.R. Lichter (Research), H.B. Feigenbaum, 
R.P. Stoker, J.P. Rogers, V. Coleman, S.G. Larson 


Adjunct Assistant Professor R. Hollis p (olo 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental)— 
requirements must be fulfilled: and gt, 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts science 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the ge 
than political science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of eco 
semester hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strong y jitical " À 
f second-group Doors 
à r ; 
of 6 semeste! 101, 10 n 


of the following groups: Group A (political theory and methodology) Pg 11111 gl 
105, 106, 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government à ive go f 
115. 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 129; Group C (comparative © sgg. de 


politics) -PSc 130, 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 176, 177, 14 161, 
(international politics, law, and organizations)— PSc 140, 142, 144, ! "E 
184, 186. 104. $ 
` r 
Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102 amic 
recommended that this course be taken as early in the student's & ee 


possible. 
Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors Sm À 
197, 198, or 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of thes 
in a student's program; such courses do not satisfy the department 5 minat 
requirements. A 200-level course may be substituted for the prose ordin! , 
with the written permission of the instructor and the undergraduate dents who of 
The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Stu as poi, 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in politez pours yd 
3 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, D; PSc 104; 9 semes m advise" 
oriented courses to be selected from a group designated by the progr? D" 
policy-oriented proseminar. : a plied d 
Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may ba "Td 
degree. No more than 3 hours of such courses may be credited to 1 
courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement. : des of 4 
Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program must receive gra 
semester hours of second-group political science courses. , alify. the st 9^ 
Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qu one 


ions and take gi 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and e is 
nt study pro} 


i 
] 


rd 


science honors seminar in which an independe 


i 
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disti 

wo n. The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of course 
recommend Project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can 
enrollment 2 uation with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for 
8 Ccessfu)] n an honors seminar, students must be political science majors, have 
l Y completed PSc 101, have achieved a quality-point index in the major of at 
; juniors or seniors 


Required: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) plus 15 semester 
“group political science courses, including a distribution requirement of 
from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9 semester 
Ma Science courses is also required. 
jor in Arts in the field of political science -Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 
j “cal Science from an accredited college or university, or an equivalent 
Required: undergraduate scholastic standing 
Sci NCES a id ‘© general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
leve] p3 either (1) a reading knowledge of a modern foreign language or a specified 
^ © In statistics, or (2) two graduate-level courses in a cognate discipline. 
Y elect one of the following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate 
n à : us à thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), and the satisfactory 
aster's Comprehensive Examination in three subfields selected from 
Witho a « D. program: or (2) 33 semester hours of graduate course work 
> Satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
ected from those listed under the Ph.D. program. 
> One course chosen from PSc 200, 230, or 240 during the first 
uate studies y e course selected must have the approval of the coordina- 


field of political science—Students of outstanding ability 

ee and the c octoral program upon recommendation of a departmental graduate 

Scis tired: E en acurrence of the dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

mip ês. Each whe neral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
pe fi ld o Stud ent must complete a General Examination, which covers a major and 
Sc 200 Udy, 


Rach Subject Matte uired of all students unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 
r by Passing a waiver examination 
the sty isions Ta Se a major and minor field of study from five principal subject- 
Cong dent. in con i subject-matter division has several subfields of study from which 
ists o Sultation with an advisor, constructs a program. A major field of study 
(ana) Subject- Matte » ds; à minor field of study consists of two subfields. 
ad Ysis of Western r ons and their subfields are (1) theory and methodology 
Sco Rathod thought, analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist thought, 
Polit’ ative Political , s wd political science); (2) comparative and foreign politics 
È etic pln” Comparative communist systems, regional comparative 
Lemna intemations| po itics of a specified major political system); (3) international 
be bos Polltics, international law, international organization, regional 
A conet Politics Dar oreign relations of a specified major political system); (4) 


Dub tutio ican politica] process, national policy-making process, Ameri- 
lic l aw a d i ‘4 
Aly. Policy (method nd judicial Process, and state, local, and urban politics); and (5) 
'ànd 5 


bito in 4 nationa] ePaper policy analysis, science policy, domestic policy 


any of Policy). Quantitative political analysis may be used as a 
hn » subject-matter divisions. 
"gro, p Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 


2 (or the equivalent) are prerequisite to all 
i Mes 6, urses in Political Science. 
: Toup 
1 Introd 
ucti i 
and Inte on to Comparative (3) Sodaro, Joyner, Feigenbaum, Rogers 
Compa, national Politics 
lve and 


international political systems; emphasis on structures and 


Second Group 
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force of basic ideolog“ 
pash 


processes of major foreign governments and the 
(Fall and spring) 

Introduction to American Wayne, Rycroft, Bositis, Colema™ 
Politics and Government (3) 

Structure, powers, and processes of the American polit 


N 


iy 
ical system and 


impact on public policy (Fall and spring) Holl 
3—4 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) pocus * 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: , 


problems in the American liberal tradition. Spring A comparative "m 
tive on democratic and authoritarian governments in the 2 
Admission by special selection process (Academic year) — . mu 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplina 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist/U&RP 50. 
East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East pisto 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Scien gudi” 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integratec n 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spri 


9 associated fag 


go 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Kim, Bositis, Lebovir gyet 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics an 3 
ment, empirical methods of research. (Fall and spring) post 

102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) , analy y 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the "m 
political behavior. Research design, data collection (survey an spi 
and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instruc ni S9 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques © ind) 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process. 1 (3) p» 

105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought all) 
Foundations of Western political thought TOL 

106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought Machia? 
Theoretical roots of modern political ord j 
Rousseau (Spring) Linden. V jy 

107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) vr Tee "| 
Issues of modern political thought as seen through maja ought 


thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radica gi? 

and spring) o 
108 Marxism-Leninism (3) 4 of mod? gg 

Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions tion 9 


: s: . ia 5 nsi 
munism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and co 1 T 
] Stalin. (Spring) " 

t 


stein, Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, anc 

110 American Political Thought (3) h prese™ , 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the p 
through major representative writings. (Spring) d 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) and policies t 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, pro ye* 
and urban political systems. (Fall) PLA 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) "S emphasis " 


cesses, 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, wi 
and metropolitan settings. (Spring) ; 
` epo Lo à tiot 
114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) ic regula wf 
Separation of powers, federal—state relations 
115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 
Political and civil rights (Spring) 


hips, econom 
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116 The American Presidency (3) . Wayne 
mination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the 
Contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating 
Public policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office. 
n (Fall and Spring) 

7 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
asic Concepts in public administration: influence of bureaucratic politics on 

u policy formulation and implementation. (Fall) ; 
ative Process (3) Deering 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on 
elections, party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context 


> executive-legislative relations and interest-group activities. (Fall and 
pring) 

1 : 

uy E Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 


© of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government 


Policies, Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and 


executive branches. (Fall and spring) 
120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Bositis 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior: voting and political cam- 
122 Seti. (Fall) 
Mul ce, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
ultip]e i 


Ca mpacts of scientific and technological developments on the politi- 
Scien oms. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of 
124 | nce and technology. (Fall and spring) a ; 
E a Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stoker, Coleman 
issu ination of the decision-making process and the substance of various 
M n domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, educa- 
128 Qa, P'ergy, the environment, poverty, and health. ^ (Fall and spring) 
Same a. "lal Processes and the News Media (3) Deakin 
129 Ty x55 Jour 128. 
Exami * The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter, Larson 
Dat Nation of the impact of television on American politics and society, the 
selecti ol Coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of 
Sprin o8 an Presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129. (Fall and 
130 pring) 


ative Government and Politics I (3) Feigenbaum, McClintock 
este ative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states of 
131 Com - Europe, (Fall and spring) 
Parative Government and Politics II (3) Sodaro, Wolchik 
Union ent and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the Soviet 
149 ae Countries of Eastern Europe. (Fall and spring) 
onal Politics (3) Nau, Sodaro, Joyner, Lebovic 
» international and domestic environments of foreign 
glo l m regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign policy. 
ng 


Develop a Organizations (3) Nau, Stambuk 
144 3nd functi ,.., OPerations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
44 ona] international organizations. (Fall and spring) 
0 ine Law (3) Joyner 
d practics onal law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual develop- 
146 ^" Spring) à! application to contemporary international issues. (Fall 


Sapin, Rogers 

d international factors that determine the formu- 

Substance of U.S, foreign policy. (Fall and spring) 

reign Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis 

it Securit siderations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems in 

y Problems 9-8. Strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional secur- 
* (Fall and Spring) 


» Politi 
149 Mio execution Enr a 


orce and Fo 
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unb 


161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) "T 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Co 
Market, and U.S.-European relations. (Fall) glo! 


168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) js 
Relations with U.S., Europe, Third World, China; international co ^ got 
instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between domesti 


foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) pino 
170 Governments and Politics of Northeast Asia (3) m 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japa 


Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and fori” 
contacts. (Fall, even years) pino 
173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) in 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influence gj 
domestic and international politics of the Indian subcontinent an 


land and insular southeast Asia. (Fall, odd years) Kio 
175 International Relations of East Asia (3) A and W 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries 
foreign policies of major powers toward the region. (Fall) gi? 
176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) spring 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (SP 
summer) gi? 
177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) fall) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. ( gi? 
178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Middle ps 
lations of the j 


Analysis of the regional and international re à 
(Spring) ^| 
179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) : politic’ 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli " 
foreign policy (Fall) J 
180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 1 10000 Li 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Mo (Sprit 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. ve 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) untries of 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected cO » 
Mediterranean Africa (Fall) NI 

182 African International Politics (3) "DL. 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspec P 18! 


: i ~ site: 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequ! 


equivalent. (Spring) A 
183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) an South fo 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries 1n ipilitie® 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the gto? 
democracy and revolution. (Fall) McC es 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) $1 í selected 
U.S-Latin American relations and foreign policies o vio! 


(Spring) "i 
186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa (3) E policy’ i 
Analysis and evaluation of contemporary U.S. policies Afri p 


toward selected areas and individual countries of sub- p Afric? 
Horn, East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, sou vi 
Nigeria, and Ivory Coast. (Summer) 
187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) à wi 
, nce 
Study of political behavior through internship eme 
executive departments or agencies, politically active p ires de 
political parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission g^ 
approval. (Fall and spring) wi 
188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) ugh 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes thro 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 397 


an urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for senior urban 


airs majors. Admission requires departmental approval. (Fall and 
Spring) 
190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


91 Internship: International Affairs (3 to 9) 


Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, Organization of 


merican States, and other international affairs agencies. Admission by 
approval of instruc tor. (Fall and spring) 


192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) Staff 

Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires 

19 Spartmenta] approval. (Fall and spring) 
Toseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) 

eadings, research, and cl 

and Policy-making. P 


Nau 


Henig 
ass discussion on selected topics in urban politics 


rimarily for senior urban affairs majors. Admission 
li paires departmental approval. (Fall and spring) 
onors Seminar: Political Theory (3) Staff 
Research on sel 


ected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. Admission requires 
197 Hea tmental approval 


onors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff 


Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
108 Terequisite: Sc 101. 


Ronors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Staff 
Search on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
199 perequisite: PSc 101. 
asea S Minar: International Politics (3) Staff 
ike rch on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
*quisite: PSc 101. 
Group 
200 : 
Angedtction to Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
and aoe approaches to political analysis, construction of research designs, 
201 Empiri ems of measurement. (Fall and spring) 

à d Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
comput of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics and 
trainin x applications. PSc 200 or other previous introductory research 

202 Advan® is highly desirable. (Spring) 
Advanced . Opics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) i Bositis 

" meth o o niques of data collection and analysis; varying emphasis on 


4$ as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, 
(Offered as the demand warrants) 
aches to Publ 


Empirical À ic Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 
theories and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: concepts, 
Policy , models, ISsues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the 

204 Process, (Fall) 

Quantits, ^ Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 
ive and qualitative techniques 


f systematic policy analysis 
: as forecast; cS. 4 
socia] in Casting 


di » Cost-benefit analysis, simulation, operations research, 

i equivalent. ore. and quasi-experimental methods. Prerequisite: PSc 203 or 

^ Spring) 

Selecta’? in Political Theory (3) 
Problem major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic 

206 T 1$ and questions of itic OTV ? 

Opics in Polit, s of political theory. (Fall) 

Advanced ro, ical Theory (3) Linden 


selected cor adings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretation of 
Acepts and schools of thought. ^ (Spring) 


Linden 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the 
Market, and U.S.-European relations (Fall) 

168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) " 
Relations with U.S., Europe, Third World, China; international commu 
instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between domestic 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) into? 

170 Governments and Politics of Northeast Asia (3) an 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan. ip 
Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions &n fore 
contacts. (Fall, even years) pinton 

173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) : 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences cr 
domestic and international politics of the Indian subcontinent an ¢ 
land and insular southeast Asia. (Fall, odd years) Kio 

175 International Relations of East Asia (3) í d 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries an 
foreign policies of major powers toward the region. (Fall) peich 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) o” 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (spring 
summer) Rei 

177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 

Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. (Fall) gei? 

178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) wade past 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Mid 
(Spring) peih 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) ; aglitics 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli po” 
foreign policy. (Fall) 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 

Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, MO 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of political systems in se 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) N 

182 African International Politics (3) jc? 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of se 


lected countries 


lected aspects oí p d 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: 
equivalent (Spring) 

183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) 


Political processes and institutions of selected countries in Sou 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the 
democracy and revolution. (Fall) 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) 
U.S-Latin American relations and foreign " 
(Spring) Nil 
186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa (3) icy y 
Analysis and evaluation of contemporary U.S. policies and PO Afric? : 
toward selected areas and individual countries of sub-Sah p 
Horn, East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, southern 
Nigeria, and Ivory Coast. (Summer) 
187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) 
Study of political behavior through internship experie 
executive departments or agencies, politically active private" d 
political parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requi 
approval. (Fall and spring) Y 
188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) wo 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 397 


i 

4 an urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for senior urban 
affairs majors. Admission requires departmental approval. (Fall and 
Spring) 

190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

191 Internship: International Affairs (3 to 9) Nau 
Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, Organization of 
American States, and other international affairs agencies. Admission by 
approval of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) Staff 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires 
departmental approval. (Fall and spring) 

193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Readings, research, and class discussion on selected topics in urban politics 
and policy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majors. Admission 
Tequires departmental approval. (Fall and spring) 

Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) Staff 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. Admission requires 
197 departmental approval. 
Onors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
198 porequisite: PSc 101. 
9nors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Staff 
esearch on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
199 prerequisite PSc 101. 
9nors Seminar: International Politics (3) Staff 
esearch on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
Th Terequisite: PSc 101. 
ird Group 
? 2 
0 Alroduction to Political Analysis (3) , Bositis 
ind mative approaches to political analysis, construction of research designs, 
201 Em problems of measurement (Fall and spring) E 
cal Political Analysis (3) i i i Bositis 
ino niques of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics and 
iad applications. PSc 200 or other previous introductory research 
20 Ady ng is highly desirable. (Spring) $ 
"un Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
Heed nced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying emphasis on 
and methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, 
A 20 Simulation (Offered as the demand warrants) 
Epi to Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 
t faries and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: concepts, 
;. S, Models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the 


204 Dolicy process, (Fall) 
oed Public Policy Analysis (3) , Stoker 
ch as ve and qualitative techniques of systematic policy analysis, 
Socia] indic casting, cost-benefit analysis, simulation, operations research, 
icators, and quasi-experimental methods. Prerequisite: PSc 203 or 


205 Reago ett. (Spring) 
Selected" in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Problem Major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic 
206 Topi 15 and questions of political theory. (Fall) 
55 in Political Theory (3) Linden 


dvanceq 


Selected Co ings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretation of 


cepts and schools of thought. (Spring) 


T —— — 


T ets 


398 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, wol 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the development of pre- 


post-Marxian soc ialist thought. (Fall) 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linde 


Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its controversies fro 


Lenin to the present. (Spring) " 
210 American Political Process (3) De 1 

A survey of American political institutions, processes, and beha 

(Fall, even years) Henig 


211 State and Urban Politics (3) of 
Comparative analysis of the context, policies 
state and urban political systems. (Fall) Henig 

212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 

Analysis of public policy issues confronting state and urban wp 
emphasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and prin 
programs in such areas as housing, education, poverty, and crime. re 

214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) - 

Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and politics. Mors? 

215 Judicial Policy-Making (3) prem 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Su 
Court and civil liberties issues. ways? 

216 American Presidency (3) : partici 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with 


emphasis on the politics of contemporary policy-making. (Sp n) ol 
217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) n 
y with particu 


Structure and operation of governmental bureaucrac 
218 Legislative Politics (3) of 
with empha int 


institutions, processes, and 


sis on the politics of formulating and implementing public policy: 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, ion 
member-constituency relations, individual and collective decisi interet 


party and committee activities, exec utive-legislative relations, 


group activities. (Fall, odd years) 
219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) : onal stall 
Nature and functions of American political parties: organizati 
nominating and electoral politics, and role in governing. 
220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) á on. (999 

Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socializati Cole? 
221 Interest-Group Politics (3) 

* f interest groups in American pol gyod 


Theory, structure, and activities o 
222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 


Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public police 


policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific an "m 
developments and government activity. (Fall) 

223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon: y dpi" 
Research and intenstive analysis of selected policy issues w (Spr 


scientific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222, 29^ coe 

224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) suf 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. of 

225 Issues in Political Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3) icy ofer 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy: 
campus only 


226 Budgetary Politics (3) with 
Examination of economic policy-making in the United States pus 9l gd 
on major participants and the budget process Offered 0 


227 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) m d 
(Formerly PSc 511) campais” 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures; federal 
legislation, compliance procedures, and enforcement. 
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228 Media and Politics (3) Larson 
(Formerly PSc 514) 
ole of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television news 
Coverage, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on the 
electorate 
mparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
xamination of basic approaches to comparative politics. (Fall) 
mparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim. McClintock, Feigenbaum 
-omprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative political 
analysis, (Spring) 
mparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
“Omparative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 
Processes of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and 
233 cistern Europe Same as Hist 232. (Fall) 
mparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
Mparative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 
Processes of q Ommunist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba, and non- 
Tuling communist parties. Same as Hist 233 (Spring) 
mparative Legislative Systems (3) Staff 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
Perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of West 
238 Us ney: France, and Britain. Offered off campus only 
~ reign Economic Policy (3) Nau 
as and issues involved in U.S foreign economic policy, 


232 


paang Telationship of economic and se urity issues, interdependence, 
239 Us Pecnism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fall) 
search a Economic Policy-Making (3) Nau 
S for Seminar foc using on domestic interests and the policy process in 
interest so economic policy-making, inc luding business, labor, and public 
2 (Spring) ° PS the interagency process, and the role of the President. 
40 , 
Critical e of International Politics I (3) Nimer, Lebovic, East 
ith a ;»anination of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative, 
241 Theories, asis On actor theory (Fall) 
Critica] A of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Lebovic, East 
With e “amination of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative, 
242 mp ‘asis on interaction theory (Spring) 
Collectiy in International Organizations I (3) Nau, Stambuk 
243 ® security, law, and the politics of international organizations. (Fall) 
Social =” ^ international Organizations II (3) Nau, Stambuk 


Organizatia economic interdependence and the politics of international 
Ons. — (Spring) 

The sonoma! Law I (3) Joyner 

en to c velopment of international law, with special attention 

245 Intern Urrent trends and future problems (Fall) 


Cri ical eal Law II (3) Joyner 
legal issues nation of selected contemporary problems of world order, e.g., 
Uman ri . involving global resource regimes, economic development, and 

246 Us, a (Spring) 
Patterns IM Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Rogers 


n " i 
tion to domestic. lems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy-making. Atten- 
247 (Pall) “© political factors as well as relevant institutions and agencies. 


‘S. Fo 
The substas Policy (3) Sapin, Rogers 
248 Pts, and line « Contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, con- 
U.S, ationa 2 development since World War II (Spring) 
Executive ener urity Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis 
tention * Mioveni a, and processes for national security policy-making. 


'oretical approaches (Fall) 


| 400 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis 
Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms control and di 


ment, regional security problems, military assistance (Spring) suf 
250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. Naw 
252 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3) 
politics 


Exploration of implications of tec hnological change for international logi 
and influence of foreign policy interests on international techno 


development. (Spring) Kugle! 


253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) ;oritié* 
Analysis of U.S. defense budget, force posture, and program prio tion 
i Methodology for defense planning and program evaluation Special atten 
to strategic nuclear forces. (Fall) Kugle 
254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) . speci! 
i Analytical methodology for defense policy and program choices. uro 
attention to U.S. general purpose forces, including forces for ! 


(Spring) Kug 
255-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3-3) 
The application of quantitative techniques in the 
policy. (Academic year) 
257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) 


solution of issues in 


Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms con 
disarmament policy (Spring) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) its role 
i Analysis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party and and Hist 256: 
the Soviet system from its origins to the present day. Same 4 
(Spring) Feige 


i 260 Western European Politics (3) nch 
Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, Fre nal and 
German, and Italian political systems, comparing their instituti ace 

behavioral adaptations to the problems of advanced industria i 
(Fall) gui 

261 Politics of the European Community (3) joo! 
Problems in Western European politics, with emphasis 0D jon of $ 
political processes and selected policy outcomes in the cont 
European Common Market. (Spring) eigen 

262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) an politi 
An examination of the relationships between economic interests plic P 
as they affect the societies of Western Europe. Selected issues of p 
are discussed. (Spring) 

263 The Soviet Union and Europe (3) jb 
(Formerly Communism 1n Non-Communist Europe) i udin? 
Soviet foreign policy toward Western and Eastern Europe "m 
economic and military dimensions. (Fall) w 

264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 
(Formerly PSc 265) 

Comparative analysis of domestic political proce 
Europe. (Fall) 

265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) n 
(Formerly PSc 264) j 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factors that je” ; em p 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern t West 9" 
on foreign relations with outside powers and on regiona 


icies iB 
„sses and policies ec 


(Spring) Elliott. (fo!) 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) d polities j 

Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government an l enden, W T 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, vorn 


ms of Soviet domestic 


Research seminar in selected proble 


TE 
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Politics, Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R., with emphasis on the period 
since Khrushchev. Relations with communist states, Western powers, Third 

orld countries, and nonruling communist parties. (Spring) 

769 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Elliott 

velopments in Soviet military policy and strategy. Emphasis on party- 
military relations, the decision-making process, manpower problems, struc- 
lure of the Soviet armed forces, and the external role of the Soviet military. 

(Fall and spring) 


270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) Hinton 
Introduction to the substance of and literature on contemporary Chinese 

27 politics, Discussion and reading (Fall) 
1 Politics of the People's Republic of China II (3) Hinton 


esearch seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese documents 
ànd other primary materials. Presentation of student papers. Prerequisite: PSc 
2 270 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 


Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinton 
Jectives; formulation and implementation; the People's Republic of China 

275 as Asian State, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. (Spring) 
ational Politics of East Asia (3) Hinton 


rreign policies and international behavior of the regional states (especially 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the U.S. 
276 and the U.S.S.R.) (Spring, odd years) 
Vernments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
N dings and researc h on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and 
277 mia and South Korea. (Fall or spring) z 
R vernments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
of tes and research on selected problems of the governments and politics 
278 Int e Middle East. (Fall) 
*rnational Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Middle and research on the regional and international relations of the 
279 The p, East. — (Spring) 
Powers in the Middle East (3) Reich 
ae of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis on the policies of 
io nited States and the Soviet Union. Consideration is given to other major 
280 pean and Asian powers 
U^ di ments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 
intern 3 and research on selected problems in the governments, politics, and 
281 Topi ational relations of North Africa. (Fall) 


din In African Politics (3) Nimer 
d i" Tesearch, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 

283 Governm aa onal politics. (Fall) 
Readings nts and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 


Ameri and discussion on the politics of selected countries in South 
or C. Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities 
284 In ocracy and revolution (Fall) 


Readin tional Relations of Latin America (3) popoe 

Policies. and discussion on U.S -Latin American relations and the foreign 
285 of selected states (Spring) 

Toblemg in Latin American Civilization (3) — 


e 
Student ^, Ath/Econ/Geog/HisUSpan 287. Interdisciplinary seminar; each 
Tepeated à report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be 

288 Spring) 9r credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 


Readings series in American Politics (3) Staff 


iscussion. (Fall or spring) 


CU aom e 


T 


n 
3) 


cheba pole ee z x ow 


" m ij 
rex TAE di rs E^ 
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287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) sul 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) suf 
288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) suf 
289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) Lewis 
290 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of s€ 
Admission by permission of the instructor (Spring) pinton 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) afai 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of East Asian 
Admission by permission of the instru tor (Fall and spring) Linde? 
292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) d 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian &n pall a? 
European affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. ( D 


spring) 
297 Reading (3) insti 


rmission of 


„curity policy studi 


Limited to master's degree candidates. Written pe 

required (Fall and spring) sul 

298 Research (3) instr 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission oí 
required (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Fourth Group 
301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) 
310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) 
340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) 
350 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) 
397 Advanced Reading (3) 
Limited to students preparin general 
tion. May be repeated for « redit 
398 Advanced Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing 
tion. May be repeated for « redit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repe? 


(Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE _ "S ES T. a 


g for the Doctor of Philosophy 
(Fall and spring) 


for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
(Fall and spring) 


Xe Ve Veeeex € 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 

~ v “Ww f 
PSYCHOLOGY 
____ —— 
Professors J.N. Mosél, R.D Walk, A.D. Kirsch, V Kirkbride (merits qp 

Abravanel, D.E. Silber, J. Miller, C.]. Lange, A.J. Caron (Researc hair) 

Meltzer, R.F. Caron (Research), R.A. Peterson, H Weingartner (C 4 
Professorial Lecturer R.K Kahn 
Associate Professors S.A. Karp, R.W 


S.C. Shiflett 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R W. Swezey, J.C Sharf ce (visiting 


Assistant Professors L.R Offermann, C.A. Rohrbec k, R.B. Ha 
Adjunct Assistant Professor D.P. McNally 


dt, $- 
Holmstrom, P.J Poppen., L. Bran 


Clinical Training Staff 


.C ; p. Kur? 
Borriello, J. W. Cummings, D E. Holmes, R.B. 
n, M.E. Zedek, EJ. ord? 


Clinical Professors J 
Associate Clinic al Professors E. Blum, D A. Jense 


PSYCHOLOGY 403 
; ‘sistant Clinical Professors H. Bruml, D.M. DePalma, C.S. Detchon, P.O. Heinemann, 
Park 8, P.L. Ellman, M.D. Jasnow, M.J. Kearney, K.R. Miller, L.E. Moldauer, C.E. 
Ba (G.M. Royalty, W.L. Scarpetti 
E dor An with a major in psychology (departmental)—The following require- 
ust be fulfilled: 
1. x 
2. The Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3. Pont courses—7 or 8 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6. 
Courses in related areas: 
at? Semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group course in 
Psycho) y t except Math 3, 6, or 9. (Students expecting to do graduate study in 
Should elect Stat 53.) 
ics, (b) Semester hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, econom- 
ed), Politi phy and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 151 recommend- 
ae Science or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from one of the following: 
than 6 hone’ economics, history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more 
4, Requin, in any one department, the excess will be credited to electives. 
€ EM Courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-group psychology 
sl Psyc 118 TE. Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following groups —Group A: 
D. idl, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 101, 129, 131; Grou 
Itig 2% 111, 112 132 : E 
“sistance in ended that students contact their academic advisors as soon as possible for 
Al gh th anning their programs of study 
Study Nac Is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating graduate 
two foreign inded that many graduate schools require knowledge of one and sometimes 
ages. 


i for Staduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill the general 

Seminar, and stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200-level 

Bade point aveInplete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. The 
In psychology required for graduation with Special Honors is 3.3. 


Bache 
"the BA i Arts/Mastor of Arts in the 
See Art Therap field of fine 


` 


field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. 


Psych = second-group psychology courses. Students considering graduate 


A, B C are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, a distribution of courses from 
of Arts ' = above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics 

Hog major in “ee the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
of is limit ye ology at this University, or an equivalent degree. Admission to the 
A nllo degre, erence will be given those who plan to continue toward a Doctor 


Tin 
NM ha chology 18 semester hours are required, inc luding Psyc 1 and at least 9 
Study in q 


, le Téquirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
NUTS gore tuired Semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 
he cha related field chology courses, including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204: 6 

irman of the q aPproved by the department. For detailed requirements consult 
docto t. 


tof phi epartmen 

with a major a7 in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Phe 1o complete p PSYChology. Students admitted from other disciplines will be 
Cd, el Qualifyin rerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare for graduate study in 
Mui d! Examiner’ 9n the Miller Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of the 
Mien in genera] ton are required for admission. 

Malis cluding (1) prequirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
4 wq 05 of Comp) n d e 203-4, and appropriate statistics courses; and (2) the 

Ppliag Uo: clinica] P reliminary Examination and a major Field Examination. 


' development 3 i i izati 
Psychology p al, experimental, industrial and organizational, 


404 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


in 
1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
i l n of the 


Departmental prerequisite: Psy: ; 
»quisite may be waived with the permissio 


psychology. The departmental prere 

instructor n 
Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year should begin with Psyc 

with permission of the instructor, students may elect Psyc 5—6 in the freshman y 


First Group v 
1 General Psychology (3) ae 

Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and $ "e 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hash der 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach y^ $ 
standing behavior; individual and class experiments performe® pavio" 
sensation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive tivation 

Psyc 6: memory, human information proc essing, learning, an " 


Laboratory fee, $10 per semester (Academic year) 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) tivation 
Introduction to the psychology of personality Principles of ™ T. 


personality development, so ial and cultural factors, and à 
description of personality emphasized (Fall and spring) pirkbrid? 
Ir 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) k jearning 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis 0n 
cludes field work (Spring) 
Second Group "T 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Silber, Pi gon 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of mà 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) Kt 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) ph 
Examination by field researc h of the linkages between aspects uen gel! 
an 


environment and mental health Tutorials, conferences, 
research projects (Fall) 

105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) ing pab 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising. buy pet 
consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass persuas 
and field work (Spring) o 

108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Er role o he 
Critical examination of humanistic psyc hology Emphasis © tential 
sciousness in human behavior Philosophic foundations, 


nomenological, and transpersonal psy¢ hology (Spring) ap 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) jog; P iit 

Concepts and researc h in the area of developmental psycho oli 

the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and sy 


(Spring) , 

111 Psychology of Childhood (3) : Lora 
Developmental approac h to study of the child Emphasis © 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world. wi 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


: ado 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar ri problem* 


emphasis on application of psychology to solution of sue 


or spring) 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3] i 2 informal ct 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal beber ures in i 

generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic § Ww 


and neurolinguistics programming (Fall and spring Gi 
asabell qui! 


117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) ios Of 
Principles of perception as applied to art Theorie 
art and picture percep 


h children. 


Gombrich, and Goodman as related to 
cross-cultural research and research wit 


oC 


E 


PSYCHOLOGY 405 


118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 

nalysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and func- 

lions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning 
and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 

119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social 
Systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational 
Processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. 
Opportunity is provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is 

i Tecommended but not required. Enrollment limited. (Spring) 

21 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
eories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
@vior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 

15, Subjects. — (Fall) 

22 Ps 

Nderstanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an on- 
Boing T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergraduate 
129 Socia science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 
eories of Personality (3) Karp, Poppen, Rice 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 

130 salividuals. (Fall and spring) 
inar: Political and Social Implications of Karp 

nt Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 

Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz and 
Goffman, bearing upon the implications for individuals and society of various 
SPProaches to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behav- 

131 ~ modification. 

Suv logical Tests (3) Karp, Shiflett 
indus. of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
stry, government, law, medic ine, and education. Material fee, $10. 


132 (Fall and spring) 
Exa ization in Childhood (3) meer 
ja] nation of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms of 


ieu] ament and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation of 
accordi values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues 

135 Freud ing to developmental level. 
and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 


“uction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychoanalysis, 
Using on th 


144 Ing, COTY of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. (Spring) 
duri Organizational Psychology (3) Offermann, Shift 
Ogica Concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
an ‘ yee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership, 
150 Psych ational development (Fall and spring) 

Relevant © A Sex Differences (3) Poppen 
males in tho psychological, and sociological influences on males and 
ident; i » development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender 

y, uito] tial socialization of sons and daughters, masculinity/femin- 
151 P*YChological ,, Paluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant 

Psych ®ory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing. 

Social ID d ology (3) Poppen 
154 ication, jene of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, commu- 

Psychology f -Broup processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring) 

Examination. Crime and Violence (3) Silber 
156 of crimina] sychological aspects of criminal behavior: personality 


; s and o 1c i oes aitidh w i 
E. pu cholon of Atti Psychological processes affecting behavior. Mr 


el itudes and Public Opinion (3) 
9Pinion formation, measurement of opinion, social determi- 


ychology and Human Relations (3) Silber . 


dEow wow py 
wi». asl 


406 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" 
a, bases of recep! 


nants of attitudes, psychologic al processes in propagand 


ity to propaganda, psy¢ hological warfare staf 
158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) nal varit 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on perso! 


rsonal processes. sul 

animal psychology. Psy: hological prone 
havior, the place of animé 

t 

:hological Research o ; obi i 

tory 


bles, relevant theoretical approaches, and interpe 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) 
Lectures and demonstrations on 
in infrahuman organisms, evolution of be 
mentation and research in psyc hology 
168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsyc 
| Introduction to basic anatomi al, physiological, and behaviora weon 
t used in neuropsyc hological research to explore relationships 
brain and behavior. Admission by permission of instructor. 


fee, $20 Melt! 

170 Clinical Psychology (3) the dini?! 

An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of cÉ preret 
hes, eun" 


psychologist Assessment, treatment, community approac 


uisite: Psyc 101, 131 
188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) siad ja 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experior 
ed with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and suf 
191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) ope?" 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental proig wi Ld 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be ted once V 
pea 


sponsoring fac ulty member prior to registration May be Fe 
credit (Fall and spring) ms 
192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) i 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six v 
local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community I ir d 
registering for this course must have blocks of time available ak 
schedules (Fall and spring) gie W? 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) integration of the 
e that includes a survey and in rhology 09^ 


Senior capstone cours 


t 
— — o f  —HÜ—€——ÀÓÓMná 2A 


viewpoints and concepts of psychology Required of psy’ 


(Fall and spring) » 

197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) semester jo! 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester i ( 

plan to enroll in Psyc sl 


ed primarily for juniors who 
research) in the senior year. May be repeated for € it nd 

198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) includi M 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology: pation 
performed by members of the class; emphasis on student 


be repeated for ( redit 
py ? 


Third Group 


Third-group courses are limited to graduate 


-— —— 


students in psy 


permission ot instructor 
202 Psychological Research Methods and got! 
Procedures (3) prerequisite: gir P 


Required in all graduate psychology programs 
ing, a laboratory course in psy hology. and an 


^ tics (Spring) udi. 
203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtro gud. 

of Psychology (3-3) ng first yet so 

Required of doctoral students in psy‘ hology during 5 : 


203: Basic issues in learning € 
cesses; sensation and perception y 


elementary " 


and memory. * 
(Academic 


PSYCHOLOGY 407 


207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Silber, Meltzer 
pen only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology. 
eoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, psy- 
Chometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory—diagnostic 
Work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $10 per semester. (Academic year) 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Staff 
arious theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; systematic 
2 Concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach. (Spring) 
11 ment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
ncepts of intelligence and achiev ement and their assessment through a 
Variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $20. Admission by permission 
9l instructor (Summer) 
ality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Staff 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Material fee, 
$15. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 
inar: Developmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel, Brandt 
© 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, with emphasis 
- 9n cognitive. perceptual, and language functioning development. Psyc 214: 
rent research and theoretical issues in cognitive and social development 
n infancy and the social bases of communication and language. (Acade- 
mic year) 
A chodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Miller 
> of issues in child personality development will be considered, 
cus on drives, interpersonal relations, defenses, intellectual 
moral development. Admission by permission of instructor. 


212 


21344 
Psy 


?15 


216 Paral fee, $10. — (Fall) 
we logical Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Staff 
ly; ation of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and person- 
‘Clinical use and evidence of validity. Common interpretive principles 


l Sou, Pome 
| € Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. Admission by 
~ 218 Samir ion of instructor (Fall) 

Introd a, Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 


and technique of psyc hotherapeutic approaches: 
Source, *80 centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Origi- 

219 Gro p -— Surveyed (Fall and summer) 

Relatio namics (3) Miller 
nship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social 

Pocessac „OTY, research, and applications of group and organizational 


Opportuni Phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. 
Y 2% commend, I5 provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is 
: Abno ut not required. Enrollment limited 
Qo Study ot select m Psychology (3) Miller 
; — Problems of psychopathology (Fall) 
Por Braduate - Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriello 


Permits eru - the clinical psychology program. Open to others if 

approach With permission of instructor Psyc 221: Survey of group 

224 SOUups, Pretec, Psyc 222 Supervised experience with therapeutic 

a Tequisite to Psyc 254. pe. - i 

Seminar: - 9 F'syc 221: Psyc 219 (Alternate academic years) 

selected topics o Memory (3) Hashtroudi 

Emp is on r of Current research interest in the area of human memory. 

225 pemory, (Souing and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disorders of 


vi Pring) 
à Child attese aChes to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Rohrbeck 
ss, diti ing m joatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The application 
Pecifj á niorcement, ; sha s wi 
225 a disorders of childhood and shaping principles with reference to 


F ` 
- Braduate stude! chology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) Brandt 
ictor, Ey 


+ Explorati s in Psychology; open to others with permission of 
ton of major topics concerning psychopathology in chil- 


" 


408 


227 


~ Meli, 

(Spring) d 

237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3 3) wide ratte 
oen pot 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ith emphasis ^" 


dren and adolescents; discussion of nosological issues wi 


theoretical and research literature Kab? 
28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) jssio® 
For graduate students in « linical psychology; open to others with per ist 
of instructor, if space permits Patient’s needs and demands on the 
Case participation heavily relied upon Prerequisite: Psyc 218. 


(Academic year) 
peters” 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) 

Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to ¢ linical problems: 
(Fall) 

230 Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) using’ 
Methodology used in clinic al behavioral research and other are pigi” 
small number of subjects Research designs and data collection t 
are emphasized (Fall) 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in constructio. h 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures or rpo% 
t P in 


practice; quantification of human judgment for measuremen yrs 
and measurements and an element 


Prerequisite: course in tests 

statistics (Fall) polmst^ 

232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Kern 
Emphasis on theoretic al contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Klein. b 


Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are addresse' ' Pdisordef* 
reference to investigations of borderline and charac terologic® 


(Spring) 
234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) yen 
Examination of classical test theory (which es most ine” 
construction and interpretation) and the newly emerging 
response theory Recent developments in validity genera 
(Spring alternate years) ith 
235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) others" 
svchologyY: er to oot 


For graduate students in the Department of P issues 
permission of instructor, only if space permits Survey 9! nal syst 


niques in community mental health; emphasis on educatio "m 

community mental health issues à 
236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) "d 

Factors affecting the mental health of minorities Treatment ritjes 

and differences in theoretic al approaches with respect tO m 


= dings to 8 
Application of psy hological principles and findings tO gist 
human problems Professional issues facing the psychol à evil? 


vices. Participation in the development, implementa 
| 


tion. ) gil! 
r jc yOu 
applied p: ical services and project Academ 
applied psychologic || services and projects er 


240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) logy: 
: Y x o 
Examination of current resear h and theory in psychopath "s 


241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Researc ) ent stas?" 

Family dynamics and their implications for assess eluate’ ga 
Special emphasis on the role of research in the process dvan 

svstems and family therapy Enrollment limited to 8 Mie 

dents in clinical psychology (Academic year) at 

od 95, o 


An introduction to € lassical and mode 


243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) ^ theory 
m psychounalY giat gi 
A review of Freud's í entral works, focusing on his C8? th pl 
wi 
fem” 


in theory development Emphasis on instinct t eory: joan 
contemporary studies of dreams, infant observation. = o 
ality development, psy hopathology. and related top? t (3) 

244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Manageme? d 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational man P 


247 


248 


PSYCHOLOGY 409 


trol, direction, and decision making—examined from the viewpoint of 
havioral science. 
inar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and produc- 
livity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory 
leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. (Fall) 
inar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Staff 
echniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employment 
lests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings, and assess- 
Ment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee selection. 
ncludes practicum 
inar: Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
jeories and issues related to the emergence and effectiveness of leaders, 
With focus on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations. 
izational Behavior Research Applied to Shiflett 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 
asis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; design 
id diagnostic instruments: implementation of research strategies; estab- 
Shment of program-evaluation critería (Fall) 
izational Behavior Modification (3) Mosél 
Application of operant reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, and other 
Perimentally derived procedures, such as goal setting and feedback, to 
into ing individual and group work performance New approaches to 
asic job motivation based on covert reinforcement principles. 


Emph 
of val 


250 (Spring—alternate years) 


2 


te, ‘esources Management (3) Shiflett 
Mente ination within a psychological systems perspective of the require- 
iii d integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and motiva- 
Sis on ules into a unified human resources development program. Empha- 
tion 7 rtm and techniques of organizational development and the utiliza- 
Social ES organizational fac tors to determine content of the program. 
Social Ychological Theories and Applications (3—3) Green, Offermann 
PSychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their applications. 
Nue Ocus on attitude formation and change and on social-cognition, 
ing. Pere cePtion, attribution, information processing, attraction, stereotyp- 
254: Analysis of intentional and unintentional social influence 
Social Bagg their effects on behavior. Current research on conformity, 
" Year) er, social exchange, and impression management. (Academic 
ADplied Rese 
iotlysis of p 


ind x 


arch Methods: Research Design (3) Green 
roblems in research design in basic and applied social psycho- 
earch. Focus on conc eptualization, operationalization of variables, 


256 Applieg p nenta] and quasi-experimental design (Fall) 


Methods a earch Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3) Poppen 
Survey, with ata collection and analysis, especially in field settings and 
inf nonexperimenta! designs Topics include methods of obtaining 
explorat on (Questionnaires, interviews, records); creation of indicators; 


0 i : . : 
Ty analysis of large-scale data bases; analysis and interpretation of 


2» (Spring) n research units have not been randomly assigned to treatments. 


t Toni, : < 
Advanced acs in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, Offermann 
Or Problem Minar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, 


280 p Mester areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each 
P Ychology (Fall an 


d spring) 
A On of prk Group Development (3) Offermann 
PProaches "- — and research on groups as task performance systems. 


' development as a means of improving work grou 
i. tonal spi including : = à z : ; 


goal setting, role clarification, increasing interper- 


' and conflict resolution. (Spring) 


e Pee s 


Ad ^. 


| 410 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
: " Rice 
263 Evaluation Research (3) j 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organizati and 
social intervention and service programs. Spec ification of program goals " 


effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; experimental and quas! 
mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation researc 


(Spring, even years) gotbbl 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) pende?! 
Selected problems in resear h relating the brain and behavior. Inde and 
rain developme™ 


topics each semester, sux h as sensory processing, b 
1d of perso" 


i behavior, clinical aspects of nervous sy stem function 
272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 


Emphasis on theoretic al problems and methodology in the fie 


| ity study (Fall, odd years) 
| 274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) ive PY 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and compare on, gl 
enz, Tin all 


f chology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lon A 
| Jakob von Uexküll in the light of recent experimental investigations. 


even years) 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) ing ” 
: i em 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies att 
localize and interpret human brain dy sfunction, with emphasis 0 tomy wi 
and cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neu T" 


neurological tex hniques, ¢ linical description and theoretical cons’ covet! 
hanisms underlying fields 00” 


major neuropsychological disorders, mec 

function and potential for rehabilitation. Graduate students 1n suf 
than psychology admitted by permission of the instructor. d 

282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) I 
Examination of important psychologic 


r the the pende" 


al procedures fo 


human brain dysfunction instruments and batteries suc Neur9P5" 
Gestalt, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Sc ale, Halstead-Reita® dus. pave? 
logical Battery, and Luria s Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequ suf 


212, 281, and permission of the instructor 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) pao 
Review and discussion ol ¢ ontemporary researc h and ry 
field of psychologic al study, by leaders in the field. Indepe pict 
(Fall and spring) Pr 


290 Seminar: Macro- izati rior (: ; 
30 Seminar: Macro organizational Behavior (3) nization ii 


Examination of variables characterizing the total organ" a 
such variables to the behavio! th 


analysis; the relationship of long 
Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered. a odd oat) i 
dimensions su« h as organizational environment. (Fat 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) spin? wok 
search d 


Examination of current theoretical models and res : og 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) tal pyh! 
; imen 

Study of current researc h and theory in the experim 


perception and per eptual development (Spring) "c 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) jsion 
Individual library or experimental research under pm on yr P 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring Y si 
registration. May be repeated for « redit (Fall an P 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) J 


Fourth Group wit 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) í philosoph” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor y spring) 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


semester; may be repeated for « redit 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 411 
i 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRA TION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


n rs D.S, Brown (Emeritus), W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R Chitwood, M.M. Har- 
hes). Tolchin, W.C. Adams, B.L. Catron, M.E. Keane (Distinguished Visiting) 
rial Lecturers H, 


Associate M. West III, B.T. Pitsvada 


McSwain fessors C.W. Washington, K.E. Newcomer (Chair), J.F. Kasle, J.E. Kee, CJ. 


See 
huy, e School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study in 
Doctor administratio; leading to the degrees of Master of Public Administration and 
Philosophy. 


Group 


1 
S Managing Public Policy (3) Newcomer, Harmon, Kee 


ntemporary concepts and issues in public administration and manage- 
cw ajor trends and approaches to governmental administration in the 
*9» Including the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation 
Private sector, and managing public agencies at all levels. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Me Gm 


as antroduction to Public Administration Chitwood, Harmon 
Prove agement (3) 
devel es frame of reference for study of public administration. Historical 
‘opment, contemporary approaches, roles of the public manager. Ethics 
the - administrative responsibility and public interest. Management in 
208 Ethics lic sector. (Fall and spring) 
Ethical at” Public Values (3) Catron 
ers. The mensions of personal and professional judgments of public manag- 
and the Case approach is used to consider the ethos of public organizations 
212 Legislative 5. foundations of public policy (Fall) 
Analysi Management (3 ) Tolchin, Kasle 
-4 of Congress as a management system; examination of its internal 
tion and its role in formulating policy through legislation. Execu- 
*gislative relationships, staffing practices, budget processes, leadership, 
Policy Procedures, oversight functions, and the management of foreign 
213 are examined. (Fall) 
tion in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin 


ca] 
from both lysis of the structure and administration of the federal government 
branch à mana 

in 


! Berial and political pers tive. Emphasis on executive 
Organizations po perspec p 
215 Law aen ment regul 


ntegration, and coordination, as well as current trends 
the ation, accountability, and effectiveness (Fall) 
Exploration Public Administrator (3) Chitwood, Kasle 
Emp Sis v analysis of the functions of law in a democratic society. 
wet of Amen upon the procedural, historial and jurisprudential dimen- 
9f the law as rw law. This broad perspective seeks to convey understanding 
21g paking, aa and moral force guiding and constraining public decision 
edera] 8) 


: 


aJ 


Ysis of the fag Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
Dd Specific eral regulatory process as it affects the public and private 
' leform problems involving presidential management, policy con- 
217 Orts, legislative oversight, and economic deregulation are 
Seminar: po, Same as BAd 203 (Spring) 
ion I (3) Staff 
Specific problems of less developed 


COURSES OF INSTR JCTION 


countries. National cultures and political and administrative systems T 
giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems of working wil 
givers (Fall) suf 
218 Seminar: Development Administration Il (3) w 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one county 
another. Political and administrative development Unilateral and m 
al approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administrative 


ment (Spring) par 
221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) m 
on public org gai 


Analysis of organization theory with special focus 


current issues in organization theory; decision making; the 0 
environment and the changing nature of organizations 1n a postir 


society (Fall and spring) 
223 Behavioral Factors in Complex Organizations (3) organi 
Analvsis of the nature and characteristics of behavior in 
eir behavioral patterns; dvsfunctionalism: ys; P" 
to management and leadership, partic ularly in public organizatio 
ence and control systems Future trends (Fall and spring) Chi 
224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) d gol 
What the manager must know and do to provide leadership 4 


large, complex organizations. An exploration of conscious an ial le^ 


Bureaucracies and th 


factors and processes ¢ onditioning effective exec utive and m » 
ship (Spring) 
231 Personnel Management (3) i 


Same as BAd 210 

232 The Personnel Manager (3) 
Same as BAd 212 ili 

233 Seminar: Manpower Planning, Development, and Ut policie 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems Poggi 
programs Exploration of approac hes to the analysis and ical, 009 
manpower programs Analysis of impact of e onomic, poli T: 
factors on manpower (Fall) 

235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional 
Human Resource Planning (3) and 
Addresses human resource problems arising from automa p 
technological changes Evaluation of these deve opments for 


business, and educational organizations, and 
and education. 


ductivity, em sloyment, training, 

political, and io ial factors influencing public and private . pu 
policies (Spring) 

236 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) " 
Same as BAd 217 (Fall) 

242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) and functio 
Examination of state and local governmental structures oir tating 
place within the federal system, their revenue sources. Vr itr? 
the alternatives available to encourage more efí "A 
public and private demands (Fall) "isi 


245 Inte overnmental Relations (3) tbe ^ gf 
"" ces of hans in oet di 


Assessment of the impacts and consequen the 
ams in ' 
tion of intergovernmental policies and prog" te, os 
i vanta? í 


Legislation, roles, and responsibilities of fe 


systems are examined from both theore 


346 Dynami ‘iti soon in Administralin [^ 
246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in à mocracy " ie, 


Review of the basic theory and princ iples of de jcipatio? " 
svstem of governance Analysis of the nature of partic ni 
society, including the characteristics and dynamics whi 

( effective me hods or m 


tions. Exploration o 
contribute to administration (Fall) 
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248 Financing Local Government (3) Kee 
Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance in local governments. 
Includes the financing of services through municipal taxation, intergovern- 
Mental funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources. Review of local 
expenditures as well as financial management practices. (Fall) 

249 Urban Public Policy (3) Washington 

xamination of selected national policies and their effects on urban areas and 
governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their 
Telationship to the soc ial, political, and economic context. Against the 
ckground of urban politics and administration, areas of health, education, 
25 Welfare, manpower, transportation, and housing will be addressed. (Spring) 
vernmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting: interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their 

252 E in the management process. (Fall) 

lic Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Kee 

lensive analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as applied to 
? public sector and the analytic techniques used by government agencies 
ar planning, alloc ating, and managing scarce resources in the implementa- 
on of public programs Topics include benefit-cost analysis, program 

253 Pings: productivity, and performance measurement. (Fall and spring) 
Intensi, al Management in the Public Sector (3) - Staff 

ive analysis of the conc epts, principles, and general practices of 

C management within federal departments and agencies, focusing on 

eral gc lationships of financ ial and program functions and drawing on the 

260 Pol > nancial disciplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. (Spring) 


Impact 9rmulation and Administration (3) Tolchin 
p of economic and political factors on public policy formulation and 
tion ation; Intensive analysis of the analytical, normative, and deci- 


latio "M models of the policy process with special emphasis on their 
?61 Policy 4 ip to current policy problems (Fall and spring) 
Urrent is ysis in Public Administration (3) Catron, Newcomer 
Pol cy era in public policy analysis. Conceptual problems encountered in 
Ment, im 9 The role and limits of analytic techniques in the develop- 
284 Public Plementation, and evaluation of public policy (Fall and spring) 
Theory € am Evaluation (3) Newcomer 
lion Practice of program evaluation and evaluative research. Explora- 


economi Pe and limitations of current practice in evaluation, considering 


Policy (3) Catron 
prog ~ ysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case-study 
27 Students in a !5sues covered will vary. Designed principally for M.P.A. 
T e last half of their program (Summer) 
bx oration Administration (3) Kasle 
On. Fed M lelecommunication innovations within a public organiza- 
ti b Acquisit ‘n research, development, and regulation of telecommuni- 
27) Ta! telecommun is. Process for major systems in federal agencies. Interna- 
Em iat cation policies and controversies (Fall and spring) 
huhttis on plane” Management (3) Kee 
and industry - ‘n regulated industries, managing in a technology- 
ethics strength personnel development Varieties of management styles 
272 te (Fall ind m weaknesses; legal constraints: responsibilities and 
e omnid pring) 


Ramiro and appro Finance (3) Stafi 
tion ( PProaches to telecommunications economics and finance. 
Of cost a d 


ix nd price setting, cost allocation. price de-averaging in 
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response to competition, tariffs, accounting and jurisdictional separation 
predatory pricing, and aggregate valuation and operating measures. 
(Spring) Kasle 
274 Regulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) sation 
The history, development, law, and public policy issues of communie pac 
common carriers; emphasis on telephone and satellite industries; im 
of antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration of the te pho?! 
industry; future trends. (Fall and spring) l Kee 
275 Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) WA 
Critical management and policy issues facing the public manager in te and 
munications. Location of managerial responsibility, planning me 
needs surveys, centralized vs. decentralized management and con ice 
house facilities vs. cost/time sharing, controlling costs, productivity imp 


tions, and networking. (Spring) Sherm? 
280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

Same as BAd 280. her! 
281 Procurement and Contracting (3) S 

Same as BAd 281. gherm” 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 


Same as BAd 282. Sher” 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


Same as BAd 283. ghem” 
285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 

Same as BAd 285. staf 
288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) s aspe" 


Field research and approved internships on selected issue: proble” 
public administration, including specific policy and management ope" ^ 
arising in governmental agencies and related public institutions i a 
master's students upon completion of 9 hours toward the degree P 
with the consent of the intern coordinator. (Fall and spring) sul 
289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3), tration 
A review of the diverse concepts and methods in public adm rial, and 
analvsis and integration of the salient political, economic, manas" only V 
leadership values and issues in implementing public policies: s capit" 
M.P.A. degree candidates in their final semester of study; serves 4 
seminar to the M.P.A. program. (Fall and spring) sual 
290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) 
Experimental course offering; new course top 
be repeated once for credit. pewon” 
295 Research Methods (3) Adams, ierit 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources aries. Bop 
research models and designs. Critical evaluation of research oe all 
sis on application of research methods to policy question": 
spring) M" 
296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adare avalon i 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program c, do. 
Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. DeveloPr al tend 
ing, cen (P 


ics and teaching 


statistical competency; frequency distribution, sampl : k 
variability, correlation, probability, regression; computer assis gf 
and spring) en (3) mi 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (5. on. ^ 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public admini, qui ts! 
sion by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for oil 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) à ol 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy: an sil 


public administration. 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


PUBLIC POLICY 415 
Fourth 
1 F Group 


require oup Courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


Associ They are open to selected master's students upon petition approved by the 
late Dean. 


311212 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Tolchin 
litutions and Relationships (3—3) 

n analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
Public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
Structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 

323 Society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. . 
Seminar: The Complex Organization (3) McSwain 
nique problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. 
373 merging concepts and theories. Selected issues. 
minar: Public Administration and 


Washington, McSwain 
erican Political and Social Institutions (3) 


Upervised in-depth study of contemporary literature in selected fields and of 
i a7 research methodology in public administration. (Spring) 
Minar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 


Urvey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in public 
administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influ- 
ence of logical positivism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, and 

377 p €nomenology. (Fall) 
inar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) Catron 
rdisciplinary approach to foundations of public policy, with focus on 


©oretical problems of social action. Interrelation of theory and practice. 
393 Spring) 


Inte 


tance and Method: Current Topics and Research Staff 
blic Administration (3) 
Urent research discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of research 
39g Ad Presentation of research findings. May be repeated for credit. 
Li vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Mited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
399 "epeated for credit. 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Mited 


to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Ult ic 
Meg GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Ay 49! Commi 


ltee on Public Policy 


On, Cy chain), E. Berkowitz, W.B. Griffith, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, W.H. Lewis, J.M. 
d * "Ce, CT, Stewart 

dme, aate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary programs leading to 
ater’ Progra, aster of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy. The 
and Teso ^- allows Students to concentrate in one of five policy areas: environmen- 
we. Or Wome, Policy, 8erontology, philosophy and social policy, telecommunications 
“Mic op noa $ Studies, The doctoral program, intended for those wishing to pursue 
leq ls May sele making careers, is concerned with policy research and analysis; 
eran 3n applied field of study in education policy, employment policy, 
and technol resources and environmental policy, national security policy, and 

wa o Ology policy. 


E the Grad, in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements stated 
f Uate Sch l - - ^ ^A š s 
Consult th ool of Arts and Sciences. For specific concentration require- 

war of py © Graduate School office. 

Under the soPhy in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements 
raduate School of Arts and Sciences, including (1) a pre-qualifying 
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core curriculum consisting of Econ 211-12, 221-22; Soc 241; PSc 203; and one post 
chosen from PSc 216, 217, or 218; (2) a written qualifying examination; 
qualifying core consisting of Phil 255, Soc 776, and PPol 201; (4) a minimum O i 
related to one of the six policy fields; (5) completion of research skills requ pods 
two of the following: statistics, computer programming, and historical researc 

and (6) completion of the general examination in the form of a public policy pap 


201 Seminar in Research Methods and Design (3) pect 
Research methods from an interdisciplinary social science pers 


including model construction, research design, measurement, sampling oot 

gathering (survey research, content analysis, and aggregate data), and sos 
ary data. Prerequisite: an introductory social science research 
course. (Spring) Can" 

231 Administrative Law and Public Policy (3) . and Ù 
An examination of the law-making powers of administrative agencies on the 
extent to which they are responsible for public policies. 
administrative rule-making function as the most pervasive law-m 
tion of the agencies and on case studies selected from each of the unos y 
areas of administrative power- social welfare, social action, an 
regulation. Offered as the demand warrants. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) gor? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
examination. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


RELIGION ^. EM 


University Professor S.H. Nasr j 
Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace, Jr., AJ. Hiltebeite 
Associate Professor D.A. Altshuler 
Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 
Assistant Professor S.A Quitslund 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmen 


must be fulfilled: d 
ge of Arts an raken "i 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Colle be 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to ba apa 
satisfy the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences 
and mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses —Rel 1, 2. "mo 
3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) 6 semester hours in studies ^r pol 
other than American and English (preferably a foreign language). and (b) 6 sem 


in either literature, philoso shy, or history pour 
creer | g at least 24 owl 
th pad 


ie 


tal)—The following req 


4. Required courses in the major—30 semester hours, includin 
upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one 9 riate 
religious traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. ApproP pr 
seminars may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses: and 
must include Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Script w% 
Testament. 

Special Honors are awarded to students who meet the requi 
Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191- in 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign *” "(od 
undergraduate program, including a language crucial to one of the religion Gar 
All students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study Fren "n. 

Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours in relied i at 
least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will be develo all 
tion with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly recommended for 


students. 


rements 
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a Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
ina in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and reading knowledge 
li language related to the program of study (which may be demonstrated after 


R n the program). 

: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

must be in the 24 semester hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 
Outside th ird-group religion courses; a maximum of 9 may be in a closely related field 
e Department of Religion as approved by the department. The Master's 

of these ensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis research must be on one 
Testam three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, the New 
ent, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion in America, 
ONT igious thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions. A reading 
Creek cà examination, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew or 
Arabic, acceptable for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and 
"eligions it, or an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of 


eof Ans in the field of religious education—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
ow a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and reading 
à in a foreign language related to the program of study (which may be 

Required d after enrollment in the program). 

i Of e general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Must E the 24 semester hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 
Utside the d-group religion courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field 

Partment of Religion as approved by the department. 


ho, A Arts in the field of religion and medical care—Prerequisite: (1) the degree of 
Tit With a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree; (2) a 
tedica] Ur theological degree; or (3) acceptable academic work required of entering 
ents who have not earned a bachelor's degree but are pursuing the degree of 
of icine. Certain courses in this program are offered only through off-campus 

, stir e Division of Continuing Education. 

: The. Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ido witho program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
: cal lI à thesis. Students must elect course work covering four fields selected 
tion, and medi! care, religion, sociology, psychology, health services administra- 
The — The course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 

Ye e. "Ch selected from two fields and at least 6 hours in clinical pastoral care. 
Rel © One of pabrehensive Examination must cover three fields selected from the list 
ligion, Which, as approved by the department, must be outside the Department of 


Maste of 

ty Program in the field of history of religions—Hinduism (Consortium of Universi- 
Terequisite: the Bachelor of Arts degree from this University with 
know]e qd In the study of religion of South Asia, or an equivalent degree, and 
8e in a foreign language, usually French or German (which may be 

> er enrollment in the program). 
The p 8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
from ean of study consists of 24 hours of course work (exclusive of thesis) 
Um as dae" division and graduate courses of member universities of the 
e lit Tmined by the Department of Religion, including a sequence of four 
erature of the Hindu tradition and one course in method in history of 


5 


77 


tf 


HH 


hours t candidate at George Washington University must take a majority of 

ward the degree from this university. The Master's Comprehensive 
Over the following: methods in the study of religions, thematic 
e Hindu tradition and at least two other religious traditions, 
estern tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition. A student 
9 semesters of either Sanskrit or Hindi in addition to the 30 hours of 
graduate credit. More complete information regarding courses and 


on Must C 


between th 


tone W 
t least tw 


or 
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A.J. Hiltebeitel, Depa 


requirements is available from the program advisor, Professor / 
ment of Religion. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered in coo. t 
with the Department of History) -Required: the general requirements stated un fields 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination must cover ‘our m 
including two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in America and € tol 
early Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from the De 
History (generally American social history and one other). 


First Group " 


1 Introduction to World Religions: East (3) East The 
Examination of primitive religions and the major religions of the PP, 
origin, nature, functions, and structures of religion. Hinduism; Bu tothe 
and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are examined with respect 
history and their encounter with modernity 

2 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) 
Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranea ous 
major religions of the West. The existential impact that various religi 
and practices have upon their adherents are examined. The tion v 
development of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and their con ron 
secularization and political upheaval in the modern world. jor 
9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) the 
The history, literature, and religious thought represented by oot ad 
Scriptures (Old Testament). Continuities and contrasts between ol 
ancient Near East are considered through study of the world view net 
literary tradition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and mo 
the biblical literature. jon 

10 The New Testament (3) the relig” 
Literature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of jus 
movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments wi igne 
The meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the $!P pact 
the life, teaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the bas enti 
the formation and expansion of the Christian movement. special 
Jesus and Paul. Developments in worship, church structure, " 
early theological affirmation. nc 

23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) unt 
Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and This 
Study of people and texts that confront tradition and ch si dn y 
presents several academic approaches to the description 8n ri 
Judaic ways of life. Readings and discussions focus on the m | 


of Judaism. ated P 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associ Asia? v 
I 


An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of Eas rg Hs 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Region cie od 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integra ring) 

to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. 


Second Group ssl 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) í 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department 0 ^ 
of different ways in which religious phenomena can be à Pevelop™™ 


and discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the qi) 


study of religion. (Fall) «o9 
103 The Prophets (3) yitural, pr 
Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; CON. the P” 

g value 


literary, and religious dimensions; elements of lastin. 
teaching. Study of selected prophets (Spring) 
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b 104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
mprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention 

lo sources. Quest for the historical Jesus. (Spring) 
The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's 

10 Presentation of the Christian faith. (Fall) 
7 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altshuler 
Readings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works 
In English translation. Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced 

u and applied. Individual research projects. 

1 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
ligious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in 
terature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; 
Greek epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, 


ett. 
113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshuler 
) flistory of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem 


70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, 
Stowth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of 
Eastern and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the 

114 Ie le, Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings. (Fall) 
in the Rabbinic Period (3) Altshuler 
X 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious responses to 
Sstruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochba; 
Inic and patriarchal responses to Roman authority; Tannaitic and Amor- 
en, udaism in Palestine and Babylonia; mystical and folk religion phenom- 

115 j Preserved in art and literature. (Spring) 

pism in the Medieval World (3) Altshuler 
story of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education of 
[ p e or inary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; Jewish 

116 J Osophers, mystics, sects, and messianic movements. 

Tradism After Emancipation (3) Altshuler 
lyst of mation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with cata- 
a their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity 

121 Eth icd Jews in Europe, America, and Israel. (Spring) 

Mode ànd the World Religions (3) Yeide 
™ Concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religion 
mulus AT barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious 


| 122 (, 5 (Fa 
; Kristian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 
Comm and Principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 


124 Cantons (Fall) 
Theo} Porary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 
Ogical approach and systems of a selected number of modern theolo- 


i theology. ^ rae movements such as process theology, liberation 
, a 
Study Mysticism (3) Quitslund 
Judaism e phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics in 
127 Medicine istianity, and Islam. 
Total car,’ Religion, and Healing (1) Yeide 
l Physician concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient and 
2 i Derspecti ncept of the professional, the clergy's role in healing, religious 
34 The © on issues in medical ethics. (Spring) 
Study of -oast in Film and Literature (3) Staff 
impo, istic responses in fiction and nonfiction to a period of supreme 


to Confront in Jewish and world history; the attempts on screen and in print 
and understand this modern catastrophe. 
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137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) alla 

143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3). w phys 

Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philos io 
mvstery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman w 


A.D. 500 (Fall) Wallac 
144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) 

Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes: 

philosophers (Spring) walla 
145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) destiny 

Transformation of Western man’s understanding of his identity and 

from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. wallet 
146 Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) «theolo 

Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in 

literature, political life, and religious institutions : wage?! 
155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons: 

Same as Anth 155 moi 


157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) i 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upant 
vad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. rane 


158 Hinduism (3) i 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on entio? 10 


development and the consolidating features of the religion. 
relations between classical and popular living forms. (Fa m 


159 Mythologies of India (3) 


ly 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and lh 


(Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, CU 
and spiritual ideals piltebeit 
160 Buddhism (3) d th 4 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life an 
its impact on Asia. (Spring) i 
161 Islam (3) t 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and et ite! 
impact on the Near East gie 
162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) : of tb wor? 
Religious symbolism, mvth, legend, and ritual in the religions " 
various theoretical analyses N 
163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) n" 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy: Jatio? to 
and urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and music 1n " 
principles of Islamic revelation. Same as Art 119. Pf 
164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) ‘ ip Wi 
The major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, cons} tion 


g 
morphological and historical manner. The relation betweel knowledf y 
reason, determination and free will, and divine and hum n. The dev” i 
well as the relation among science, philosophy, and religio to the P 


à " to 
ment of various schools of thought, from the classical peri 
(Fall) d of 
165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) ent OF ^ ior 
, bsequ 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its SU? od and P gi 
ment, and its significance within Islamic civilization. oC larly im gil 
of Sufism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particu ife and its 
Persian. The influence of Sufism upon soc ial and politic’ jamie 
and role in the contemporary world, both Islamic and non mA 
(Spring) cA, 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) American go 


Growth of religious groups and institutions 1n relation ta empor 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the con 


scene (Fall) 
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+ 174 American Judaism (3) Altshuler 
eligious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism. 
Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, 
iaspora, the Holocaust, family and community dynamics. (Spring) 
1 Omen in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
istorical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of 
Women in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical 
experience, the sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and 
emale images and languages, and contemporary issues. (Spring) 
18 ividualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) 
184 Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 187. 
The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe 
asic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application of those 
Principles to all strata of life from interpersonal relationships to the religious 


realm, 
1 : ~ 
90 Selected Topics in Religion (3) Staff 
, Critica] examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current 


events or special resources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 
191 Tepeated for credit provided the topic differs (Fall and spring) 
or Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
uired of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion. 
(Fall and spring) 
Group 
209-10 Sem; 
0 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) Jones 
213 ain Problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism. 


Sel nar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Altshuler 
"216 Su ected topics. (Fall) 
*217 Sunn vised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) Staff 
| *218 Pervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) Staff 
*219 Su ised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) Staff 
222 Semi ied Clinical Pastoral Education (II-B) (6) Staff 
Sel nar: Ethics (3) Yeide 
*223 Ba topics. ^ (Fall) 
"225 p !Blous and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) Yeide 
235 Semin amics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) Staff 
in ar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 
dosent leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1800— 
aay cent na aon biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Emphasis on the 20th 
S 37 "all) 
Histor ? Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Srical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
238 as Christology, ecclesiology, and death. 
Sel nar: Contemporary Judaism (3) Altshuler 
262 ç, eCted iios. (Fall) 
* History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
271 Sent topics. (Spring) ^ 
igiou : American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
273 n thought and life during the Colonial and early National period. 
291.9, Religious nmerican Religious History Since 1830 (3) Wallace 


mm yo and life from the Civil War to the present. (Spring) 
à Investigan 8d Research (3. 3) S 
"00 ation of special problems. (Academic year) 
(F; Research (3-3) 
dd. Pal and spring 
as 
for studon and warrants 


i through the Division of Continuin Education at off-campus 
n the master’ 


8 degree program in the field of re igion and medical care. 


Geo. 9 te © R3. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J-W Robb, J.A. Frey (Chair), J.F Burks M 
Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. Barnett, l- Azar. 


Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P G. § 
Thibault 

Assistant Professor G.P. Huvé 

Adjunct Assistant Professor A.-C.J. D'Agostino 

Adjunct Instructors C.M. Oriel, A. Palmiero a 

study major in (1) Frenc h language and literature 4 

Spanish language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature, or (4) any opr en 


combination selected from two of the preceding fields—The following requ! 
7 


| must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements st 
(Students should consult the departr 
satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the 


social sciences 
natural and mathematical scienc es.) 2-3 4,9107 
3—3, 4, 9—10, or equivalent; or Span 1-47 


2. Prerequisite courses Fren 1-2 i 
Fren 51-52, 91-92, oF any 6-hour 


nation of the two; or Span 51- 52, 91-92, or any 6-hour combination of the P cour 
4. Required for the major Although there is no spe ific program O requi qu 
the student is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in r ye : 
3 depth by passing v comprehensive examination at the end of the sente ao 
| proseminar (Fren 199 200 for French language and literature majors OF Span 


Bachelor of Arts w ith a field-of- 


en 
ated under Columbian College of Arts and r^ in 
ental advisor regarding courses to be the 


equivalent. 
3. Required introductory literature courses 


Hispanic language and literature majors) is required pous% 
. Y" ter 
Minor in French or Hispani languages and literatures Required: 6 semes select 


anv combination of the two; 12 additional "v at Jeas! 


Fren or Span 51-52, 91-92, or 
and above, inc u 


from among French or Spanish courses numbered 9 

semester hours of second-group courses "T. 

a ds in ^. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development w ith teaching fielo optio. g 
and in Spanish—Prerequisite the education curriculum; required: the Fre c gducs” 

and the professional courses stated under the Schoo! 5 


ad advanced pa 4 
jm "md | 


the Spanish option 
and Human Development 

Placement Examinations: A student who has not been grante 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sc ination 
placement examination before registration. Upon € ompletion of the ex 
ment is made to the appropriate course 


FRENCH " 
TP a 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite 2 
French, from Fren 9 and above 
First Group T^ 
1-2-3 Introductory French (4—4—4) ing, COME nor] 
versation, reading d ooj 


A three-semester course. Pronunc iation, COI i 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Fall, spring pault ad o 
4 Language and Culture (3) : with €? yo 
A study of the history, geography, and culture of France ent. 
conversation and composition Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equ PLA 
fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) Hove ai 
[: al g ri ‘renc P. 
3-10 Oral and Written French (3-3) e affective com " 


Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite ! and $ 
Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent (Fall, spring Pd 
o 


49 French for Graduate Students (0) , nations: 
For graduate students preparing for reading examina 
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| ' — credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 


51-52 Survey of French Literature (3-3) Coffland 
dings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lectures 

91.9 and informal discussions. (Academic year) 
Analyse de texte (3—3) D'Agostino 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism: application of principles of 
explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from the 


naissance to the present. (Academic year) 
Group 
103 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3) Huvé 


Sounds of French; elements of phonetics. Exercises in reading and 
Conversation with attention to accent, rhythm, and intonation. Prerequisite: 
108 Fren 10, (Spring) 
Advanced French Grammar (3) Thibault 
F Mpositions, drills, dictations Translations into French. Prerequisite: 
1 10919 aen 10. (Fall) 
Advanced Oral and Written French (3-3) D'Agostino and Staff 
Readings and discussions based on French culture and civilization. Study of 
Vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices. Oral reports with 
emphasis on diction. Dictations, translations, compositions. Prerequisite: 
I Ady 10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
anced French Conversation: The Language of Huvé 
perernment, Politics, and Economics (3) 
119.29 Fre sions and questions based on recent articles from the press. (Summer) 
Literature of the Middle Ages D'Agostino 
Li Renaissance (3-3) 
lite history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de geste, courtly 
La Plein Satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabelais, Montaigne, 
too 179, ade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings. (Academic year) 


Drama tury French Literature (3-3) Burks 

Acade fiction, poetry, criticism, and philosophy in the Age of Classicism. 
Va. 1i (iC year) 

pd Century French Literature (3—3) Ludlow 


The d Study of the major novelists and dramatists of the period. Fren 124: 
D, an and o bution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau to Europe- 
28 Im c American thought of the period. 
Poetry d French Literature (3-3) Frey, Thibault 
127. »,, *'Ylistic Tama, the novel, and criticism of the 19th century; emphasis on 
728 20th. Cont sis: (Academic year) 
Fiction, d French Literature (3—3) Coffland, Thibault 


try, and drama from 1900 to the present. Chronological examina- 
130 Car thor and movements. i zm 
Express *nces Between Art and Literature (3) Thibault 


lecture, 9^ of common preoccupations in diverse media. Readings, slides, 
Classes.” informal discussions. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 


133 - be repeated for credit. (Summer) 
Topic to “ram Literature (3) Staff 
151 Credit, Rites in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
Interactions Literature (3) Thibault 


o 
tions to fj tween film and literature; aesthetic theories and their applica- 


ME literary genres. Selected films and readings. May be repeated 


1 
83 ummer) 


Early 4 » Reason, and Tradition in Kenned 
Same as R; Europe (3) à 
ngl/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 


€x, 9.4 


Dowie Nus 


- 
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ul! 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3- 3) ne 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca 
year) 
Third Group suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
ITALIAN 
First Group m 
x d 
1-2-3 Introductory Italian (4—4—4) Coffland posi 
A three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, com ttal 2 
(Ital 1 and 3— all; 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
spring) NL. 
4 Civilization and Culture (3) Coffland js” 
A study of the history, geography, 
conversation and composition Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalen K 
fee, $35 per semester (Spring) 
9-10 Oral and Written Italian (3-3) Coffland and 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent 
51-52 Survey of Italian Literature (3-3) 
Readings in Italian literature from the 
reports, and informal discussions 


and permission of instructor. 
Coffland and rs 


Middle Ages to the present. 
(Academic year) 


PORTUGUESE 
First Group f yi 
1-2-3 Introductory Portuguese (4—4—4) j compos! 
A three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading» fall: port? 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Port 1 an p, i, 
spring) pun 
4 Civilization and Culture (3) phasis s 
- ith em 
A study of the history, geography, and culture of Brazil, with t abort | 
conversation and composition. Prerequisite Port 3 or equi¥ j l 
fee, $35 (Spring) jn à? 
T ki ‘of 
9-10 Oral and Written Portuguese (3-3) s Frank unio?” 
Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite for effective € 


Prerequisite: Port 4 or equivalent 


31-32 Portuguese for Speakers of Spanish or French (3-3) pora? sejle 
Introduction to Brazilian Portuguese, with readings in confes rere 


ian plays. Previous knowledge of Portuguese not require’ 
knowledge of a related language. (Academic year) 


ROMANIAN 
gl 
w 


First Group 
49-50 Readings in Romanian (3-3) of goma? be 
An introductory course that stresses the basic grammar © qae of 
concentrates on the development of reading skills. KnO 


Romance language is useful (Offered as the deman n , 


Td 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivale 
Spanish, from Span 9 and above 


isite tO 
nt is prerequisite 


and culture of Italy, with en pori , 
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J Finst Group 


123 Introductory Spanish (4—4—4) Barnett and Staff 
À three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

4 Civilization and Culture (3) Sáenz and Staff 


À study of the history, geography, and culture of Spain, with emphasis on 
Conversation and composition Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent. Laboratory 
Ea. re. $35. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

10 Oral and Written Spanish (3—3) Azar and Staff 
Cquisition of oral and writing skills requisite for effective communication. 
Terequisite: Span 4 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 

sa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) Azar 
Intensive conversation organized around specific contemporary topics; illus- 
å trated by periodical material, films, and interviews. 
9 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
Or graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Credit. Tuition is « harged at the rate of 3 credit hours, plus University Center 
J 51-55 Sa. (Fall and spring) 
Urvey of Spanish Literature (3-3) Barnett 
Urvey of Spanish literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lectures, 
91-92 E and informal discussions. (Academic year) 


Icación de Textos (3—3) Sáenz 
Nalytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American literature. Method 
emonstrated and practiced on selected passages (Academic year) 

Group 

1 ^ 

" pPanish Phonetics and Pronunciation (3) Staff 
ensive 


Ve study of the sound structure of Spanish. Elements of articulatory 
Phonetics. phone 


4 Conversation, 
consonants 


tic symbolism, and transcription. Exercises in reading and 
with particular attention to the sound shape of vowels and 
profici as well as stress, rhythm, and intonation. Prerequisite: oral 
109.10 Clency in Spanish at the level of Span 10. 

fodern Spanish S ntax (3-3 Sáenz 
Systemati 4 ye 


die n and oral language skills through intensive study and practice of 
lction, 


1 coral Spanish Literature (3-3) Azar 
21-25 S ey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. 
| la. Span " iterature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
3-24 Cery 21: Poetry and drama. Span 122: Prose (Academic year) 
las, The cm Don Quijote (3-3) Asse 
3-26 uljote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. 


Spanish Literature (3-3) Barnett 
xts VROMrY, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of 
 Collatera] readings, lectures on literature and history. 


Prose, nbOFary Spanish Literature (3—3) Sáenz 
Teadin etry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, collateral 
| 133 8s, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year) 
| Topic | Panish Literature (3) Sáenz 


l8 Provided announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
-52 The Ee lopic differs (Spring) 


Velopm -American Novel (3-3) Robb 
155. ., 8nd cla ent of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral readings, 
36 Spans analysis of texts. 


Literature erican Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
Ot Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter part of the 
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19th century. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis % 
important works. (Academic year) Robb 
157-58 Spanish-American Literature Since 1880 (3-3) 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary pim 
Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis of important " 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic 


Language and Literatures (3—3) deni 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca 
year) 

Third Group M 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LITERATURES 


Third Group ol 
270 Seminar: Literary History (3) aed 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
provided the topic differs. 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) f cred! 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated -" 
provided the topic differs. 


272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) for a? 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
provided the topic differs. Ste? 

273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) for c 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
provided the topic differs. 


Fourth Group naissanc? 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Re isch 6 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee Y institu 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of obo 


seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars an 
301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the 


Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


suf 
301—14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) peated V 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be » m 
credit provided the topic differs. E 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge? sf 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) f r credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated " 


(Fall and spring) 


SANSKRIT O 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SERBO-CROATIAN i 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


Eee nens 00 0000 CE-LEARNING PROGRAM 
AniClale Professor G.J. Povar 
nt Professors H. Nashman, N.C. Garner, P.M. Palmer 
151 Urban Legal Services (6) Aron 
Field work combined with academic study of major concepts and issues 
underlying the urban legal system. Field placements (16-20 hours per week) 
în appropriate law-related organizations. Admission by permission of in- 
15 Mructor. (Fall and spring) 
Ssues in Education and Human Services (6) Nashman 
XXploration of the effects of education on society and vice versa; opportuni- 
ties Or experience, study, and service (16-20 hours per week) in public, 
Private, museum. hospital, and community education centers. Admission by 
15 Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Ssues in American Health Care (3 or 6) Povar 
Field Work combined with academic study of present American health care 
System and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of health care, ethical 
E Issues, health education, consumer issues, etc. Field placements (16-20 
Ours per week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission by 
154 in jDission of instructor. (Fall) 
rjj endent Study (3 or 6) Staff 
im pt combined with academic study, involving field placements and 
ap plementary academic program of study, under the supervision of an 
facu late faculty member. Students must contract with the agency, the 
sion 4 member, and the Service-Learning Program. Admission by permis- 
155 wag o „instructor, (Fall and spring) 
Studi in Managing the Arts (6) i Garner 
les in the Purpose and operation of the arts organizations in Washington. 
20 how? Seminars and placement in an internship in an arts organization (16- 
i betwee, Per week). Discussion topics focus on the process of communication 
n artists and the public, the government, and the business community. 
Pen to Students with a demonstrated interest in the arts and the maturity to 
156 interp In à responsible position in an arts organization. (Spring) : 
^ üture: Independent Study Abroad (15) M" Nimer 
the parative research in the U.S. and one or two other countries included in 
DterFuture Program. InterFuture scholars are selected on the basis of 
Ment. p. Tecord and aptitude for independent research in a foreign environ- 
159 W en Lollment limited to SPIA juniors. (Spring) 
Piel wenna Public Policy (6) e ,,, Palmer 
Field - combined with academic study of policy issues affecting women. 
Organizatia ents (16-20 hours per week) in local and national women’s 
of j C that work to influence public policy. Admission by permission 
or. (Fall and spring) 


Sofo 
tan Colleg numbers have been designated to identify 700 Series courses in 
: the School of Education and Human Development, the School of 
len Gradua o Dlie Science, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
es, e Nationa) ool of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health 
701 (Gene. Law Center, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
nera] Studies) 


Nd 751 OE : 
77 ‘91 (Interdisc /'S 
l 700 g " Os ( iversity Isciplinary Studies) 


sse es ch Tofessors) 

Parti; eS for the q ange frequently; interested students should consult the Schedule 
Cipa Current $ 3 É " 

ting departm, 9mester. The courses are listed with the other offerings of 

ents; course descriptions appear in the section on the 700 Series. 
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The 701 number designates courses that are taught by individual fac ulty members 
that either explore topics not normally included in departmental offerings oF V 
insights and methods from disciplines not usually identified with the sponsor 
department The 721 number designates courses in which faculty from two or 
departments within à s« hool investigate a topic of mutual a ademic interest; inte T 
courses are listed under the 751 number. Courses numbered in the 770s are tay 


scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The program is coor 


the Assistant Vice President for Ac ademic Affairs 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES — . /. penn rw ne Ay 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES jr Cae PEN a — 


Professors C.A. Moser (Chair), N.N Natov, W.W. Rowe (Resear h) 
Associate Professors Y. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson 


Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Fic ks 
Assistant Professors M.F. Miller, R.M Robin, E.V 
ssian language and literature 


Urevich (Visiting) of 

„study 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Ru (field-of 

departmental )—The following requirements must be fulfilled eno 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci aW 


2. Prerequisite courses » 3—4; or equiv 


Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 
91-92. 
3. Required for the major expect! 


Field-of-study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be 


have a good command of language skills and a grasp of the fundamentals fj 
structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian literature and culture. The " ' 
major examination during the senior year is required. The departmen 
proseminar to assist the student in preparation for the major examination. pe 
work in the 15 hou 


Departmental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course "^ 
of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows Language e pour P 


including Slav 9-10 and 109-10 or equivalent; Culture and Civilization 151 152. sit 
: " 

161-62); Literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from Slav 141, 142, course! | 

Literature in English Translation—6—9 hours chosen from second-grouP 


166 must be included) y U 4 
i rature n 
n Russian language OT lite 
in Russia guag up lang 


A student who is already proficient 


passing an appropriate examination, waive any Or all of the first-gro " 
econd-group co ^ (fel? 
jation 


literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of s 
; : nsla 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian literature and ¢ ulture—in tra 
of-study}—The following requirements must be fulfilled s and 55 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of AT valent 

2. Prerequisite courses Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3—4, or ed d 
91-92 good 

ed to have 8 


3. By the end of the senior year the student will be expecte eneral y 
Russian literature and the principles of literary criticism, as well as a Bo ipe st W 
of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major examination during repari” 

is required. The department provides a proseminar to assist the student? 


the major examination 
A student who is already proficient in Russian language 
any or all of the 


passing an appropriate examination, waive co 
r hours of second-grouP ol 


literature courses, as well as up to 6 semeste 


Master of Arts in the field of Russian language and literature—TW9 A 
langt of 


tion are offered: Russian literature and Russian language. — , Russia? 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with à major in uni 
literature or Russian literature and culture—in translation from langua" 


equivalent degree A student planning a conc entration in Russian 
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ini language entrance examination and must have a general knowledge of Russian 
an acquaintance with Russian history and culture. A student planning a 
ntration in Russian literature must have a general knowledge of Russian literature, 
ian ptance With Russian history and culture, and a general proficiency in the 
Nguage, as demonstrated by passing a Russian language entrance examination. 
Sciences Aj 8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ra Slavic candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in French, German, 
Upon com jen Buage other than Russian: a Russian language proficiency examination 
mination on of 15 semester hours of course work; and a Master's Comprehensive 
Con iat + Additional specific requirements are as follows: 
thesig ( ^ lon in Russian language: 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a 
Without Iva ent to 6 semester hours) or 30 semester hours of approved course work 
following courses are ac ceptable for the satisfaction of these 
>é, 186, 211, 212-13, 215, 218, 220, 22 : 241, 242, 257, 290, 295; and 
Rican: , 103, With a translation project in consultation with a faculty member. 
thesis lon in Russian literature: 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a 
k ster hours) or 30 semester hours of approved course work 
esis, Courses must include Slav 212-13 and at least 18 hours of literature. 


© In Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
Professional Tequisite: the education curriculum: required: the Russian option and the 
Courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development. 


Who Wis) ! Examination: A student who has not bee 


hes | i n granted advanced standing and 
Place nte 0 Continue in college the language begun in high school must take a 
Ment ig Made punation before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign- 
Fini 9 the appropriate Course 
Group 
1-2 
FS Year Russian (3-3) Miller 
readin o beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
$35 w and writing Russian. Slay 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, 
3-4 Secon T Semester (Academic year) 
Second h y Russian (3-3) Miller 
Teadins alf of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
high E Writing Russian Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 or two years of 
Semester Russian, Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
In " (Academic year) 


Class ive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson and Staff 
fundament r hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginning intensive course in 
(equivalent of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing Russian 

i borato ^w Slav 1-2 and 3-4) Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. 

lo Thirg y ~ $35 Per semester (Academic year) 

Pra ce in Russian (3-3 or 6-6) Miller, Thompson, and Staff 
Prerequi 4 Deaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level. 
Meste V 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Students receive 3 credits 

which 6 T unless they elect to take the course on an intensive basis, for 


cn è ; 
: iait can be earned, with an additional three hours per week of 
Nguage skills, (Academic year) 


Beginning Polish (3-9) Stafi 
iting Ponts In fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
fl» $35 per Semeste Ferequisite to Slay 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
Elementary. Se T. à (Offered when the demand warrants) 
Beginning Cour, .  Palian (3—3) Staff 
ling Ser urse in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
m (Offe h -Toatian, Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. 


“e demand 


Staff 


Students with little or no Russian who wish 


Tw a 
71 ee. 


TIN 


—— IE 


Arm 
M 
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to acquire an elementary reading knowledge of the language. No academi? 
credit for graduate students. (Summer) suf 
49 Russian Reading (3) No 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations " 
academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivale? 


(Summer) 

51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3—3) Mo | 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, underst 
writing Bulgarian. Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. 
fee, $35 per semester. (Offered when the demand warrants) 

Olkhovs 


anding, resin er 


71 Soviet Civilization (3) 
Survey of the Soviet Union's past and present development. Lecture 
discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) Mose! 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ide 
and early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic year) 


as during the d 


Second Group wid 
i 


101-2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3-3) 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and "t 


publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or pe 
instructor. Fic 
103 Scientific Russian (3) git 
Ids of Russian contemporary 


Representative readings in the major fie 

tific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of instructo suf 
109-10 Fourth-Year Russian (3-3) ediat® 

Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the interm (ae 

advanced levels. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or permission of instructor: 

demic year) 

128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) ious ?" 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, relight actu 
aesthetic ideas. His influence on Russian and western literature. 
discussions, and reports—in English. pow? 

141 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) A Russi 
Reading of representative prose texts of the 19th century 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) pow? 

142 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) j 
Reading of representative lyric poetry of the 19th centu 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) Row? 

151 Readings in 20th-Century Prose and Poetry (3) f the w 
Reading and discussion of representative prose and poetry o ddy, 

(Fall, O°" nate 


century—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or equivalent. 


ry—in 


152 Russian Drama (3) 
Readings of the most representative plays of the 19th and 20th Pit 
Reports and class discussion—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav W 
lent. (Spring, even years) v" 
153-54 Russian Writers (3—3) k i 
Reading and discussion of works of outstanding Russian writers " 
and 20th centuries—in English P. 
156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 's imp d 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy gal 


nd class 


Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, ar 
his major works—in English 

161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of anc 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


ient Russi 


of the 
E ux reports—in English. 


Literature in wartir 
Writers, and new tr 


186 


Development of the 
Class d 


199-500 


Group 


a 
212 R 


213 R 
L 


214 


215 


21 


Analysis 

Voca 
224 R 

"a an L 


Advance 


Or 
254 


Di 


165 Modern 
R 


211 Russian Phono 


teachi ng 


cent 
Pushkin a 
241 Russi 
tactice in or 
242 Ady, equivalen 


SCussi 
Pprop 
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Russian Literature from the 
evolution to World War II (3) 

‘asic themes, trends, and literary 
revolution and civil war o 


Natov 


figures of the 1920s and 1930s. The impact 
n writers and literature. Lectures, discus- 


*rn Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
ne and in postwar years. The "thaws,' 
ends in literature of the 
‘Scussions, reports—in English. 
e Russian Short Story (3) 

Russian short story since 1800. 
-in Russian. Prerequisite: 
3) 

Readings for the Major (3-3) 
and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Natov 
' new generation of 
1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. Lectures, 


Natov 
Lectures, reports, and 


iscussion Slav 9-10 or equivalent. 


Pring, odd years 
minar: 
Onferences 


Staff 


logy (3) 
ysis of the phonology of standard contemporary Russi 
9 owledge of Russian is required. 

ussian Syntax I (3) 

Inguistic analysis of the verb system of standard contempor 
Ctures, discussion, independent research—in Russian. 
Ussian Syntax II (3) 

Inguistic analysis of various syntactic problems in standard 
Ussian, Lectures, discussion, independent researc 
ology of Teaching Russian (3) 

modern methods, techni 
language. Examination of 
, 9I Terequisite: advance 
Ussian Historical Grammar 
analysis of the historic 


‚and syntax. A n 
years) 


Robin 


inguistic anal men 


PPropriate kn 


Thompson 
ary Russian. 
(Fall) 

Thompson 
contemporary 
h—in Russian. (Spring) 

Thompson 
ques, and materials for teaching Russian as 
textbooks, classroom observation, practice 
d proficiency (ACTFL-ETS) in Russian. 
(3) Robin : 
zal development of Russian phonology, morphol- 
appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. (Fall, 


ian Literary Language (3) Moser 
Velopment of the norms of the Russian literary language from earliest 


the present. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. 
; © even years) 


an Stylistics (3) 
of vario 
bulary and 


Natov 
porary Russian from the point of view of 
an. (Spring, odd years) 


Us styles of contem 
Structure—in Russi 
literature to 1800 (3) 
Ussian literature from t 
Propriate knowledge 
shkin aad the Poets of his Time (3) Natov 
shkin's Predecessors: Pushkin's poetry and drama; Lermontov, the heir to 
E: poetic tradition—in Russian (Fall, odd years) 
nglish Oral Translation (3) 


al translation from Russian into English. Prerequisite 


Moser 
he earliest times to the end of the 18th 
of Russian required. 


Olkhovsky 
: Slav 109- 


Spoken Russian (3) 
,.^4 Practice i 1 

equivalent e in the 
: Literary 
9n of liter 
Tlàte kn 


Thompson 
spoken Russian language. Prerequisite: Slav 109-10 
and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) 
ary and intellectual 


Owledge of Russian req 


Moser 
developments in Russia of the 1860s. 
uired. (Spring, odd years) 


(Wo. 4 pg 


zd Mon’ 
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'entury Russian Literature (3) Nato 
) jue 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-C 
1900; their artistic and social va 


Study of representative works since 
Russian. (Spring, even years) Nato" 
257 Seminar: The 19th-Century Novel (3) 195 
Reading and analysis of selec ted examples of the Russian novel of the ) 
century (Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgenev)—in Russian (Fall, even "d 


290 Special Topics in Russian (3) 
linguistics. May be repeated for credit. suf 


Topics in Russian literature or 
295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) ted for 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repes 


credit (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY _ (77 EAE LL dL 


University Professor A. Etzioni 

Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, R.G Brown, 
R.A. Wallace, P. Langton, W.J Chambliss (Chair) 

Associate Professor J.L. Tropea 

Assistant Professor S.A. Tuch uit 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in so¢ iology (departmental) The following 

ments must be fulfilled jen 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sen B 

ental advisor regarding courses to 
and the 


T.F. Courtless, Jr., 


(Students must consult the departme 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities 
and mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite course Soc 1 P 
ng I? 
12 semester hours in one of the follow ne 


3. Required courses in related areas- 
social science fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, 


psychology E 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 103, 140—41, 191, and 15 additio 

hours in second-group sociology courses Soc 101 and 102 are strongly pa 
(departmental)— 


d p 
Columbian College of Arts an uit 


advisor regarding courses a the ? 
tiation into the humanities 8 


politica 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under 
(Students must consult the departmental 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful ini 


and mathematical sciences.) 40 
, - 1 
2. Prerequisite course Soc 1 and psy 

3. Required courses in related areas—Anth 156, Phil 142, psc 115 2i 
and 154 three ad! 

4. Required courses in the major Soc 3, 135, 136, 137, 139, 151, plus 
second-group sociology courses 1 

rk, including $0% iss 


A minimum of 15 hours of course wo 
101, 102, 103, and 140, plus 6 hours 
is required 


Minor in sociology 
course chosen from Soc 
100 level or higher. Departmental advising 
Prerequisite: a bac he 


of electives 


ont 
at? 
egeo wit 
Master of Arts in the field of so iology lors d yl 
te” 


in sociology or in an approved related field School of Ass 
Required the general requirements stated under the Graduate sing d 
Advis or D ji 


Sciences. With the approval of the advisor and of the Admissions’ si 
at least 24 
to! 


students may elect one of the following programs (1 (I rope rg 
graduate work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), satisfac ial reser gst 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in so iological theory and so semester cgi 
ods, and an oral defense of the thesis proposal; or (2) at least 33 sive je 
graduate course work and satisfactory completion of à Master's Compre, 
tion in sociological theory, soc ial research methods, and one SU M" 


ll 


SOCIOLOGY 433 


rotinology deviance, occupations/organizations, health 
interro] Dequality/aging/gender]. Fifteen semester hours 
de ated in a ogical way to form a subspecialization; 6 | 

additi " 
Stat 10 on to the 


policy/medical sociology, and 
of elective courses must be 
Yours may be taken outside the 


hours specified above, all c 


'andidates must satisfactorily complete 
lent. Candidates must se 


lect from the graduate sociology courses as 
Ours chosen from sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239 are recommended), 6 
x en from social research methods (Soc 230 and 231 are rec ommended), and 6 
heal Osen from one special area (criminology/deviance, oc cupations/organizations, 
*alth Policy/meg; ; 

Doe Y/medica] soc iology, and social inequality/aging/gender). 

tor i 

stated of Philosophy in the field of sociology—R 


Under th G i : 
to 3 © Graduate School of Arts 
die Semester h 


0 3 
follows; | pe squiva 


Ours chos 
ho 


equired: the general requirements 
and Sciences. Students must complete from 30 
inn Ours of graduate course work and from 12 to 18 semester hours of 
in en for a total of 48 hours beyond the master’s degree. Students must 
Bo eir Program of study Soc 230, 231, another approved social research 

Work į urse, and Stat 118, 183; Soc 332: and 6 semester hours of graduate course 
lologica| theory and in two substantive specialties, at least one of which must 

vi Tom àmong those offered by the Department of Soc iology—criminology/de- 


lvitging ee Palions/organi ation, health policy/medical sociology, and social inequal- 
fon er. Students must satisfactorily complete the General Examination in 


arch methods, and two substantive specialties. 


Soc 3 and m" Prerequisite: Soc 1 


eory, social rese. 


is prerequisite to all sociology courses except 


1 Introg 
uctory S, i : t 
General ^ Ty Sociology (3) Staff 


m Tinciples of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
2 Mines of oe and institutions on social behavior (Fall and spring) 
ma là 1 
Critical Issues (3) Staff 


Soci examination of selected social issues in contemporary American 
S ety (Fall and spring) 
Group 
101 Deve 
opment of Social Thought (3) 
With E Oration of the emergence 
(F Tiphasis on the elaboratior 
all) 
102 


Lengermann 
and growth of sociology from 1800 to 1930, 
1 of sociological concepts and theories. 


Systeman logical Theory (3) Wallace, Lengermann 
c study of ¢ ontemporary schools of sociological theory, both Euro- 
(Spri Merican; evaluation of scientific contributions of each school. 
103 Pring) 


Sociol 


An examin psica] Perspectives (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
COreticg ation of the development and contemporary content of the major 
tional; m exer Dectives guiding sociological work. Theories include func- 
129 tionism, and ; ange theory, critical theory, conflict theory, symbolic interac- 
Sociology "nt enomenology (Fall and spring) 
Introduction ublic Policy (3) Staff 


; 9 Concepts, the 

122 Selecta logical perspocri 

S ^ Policy An 
analysis 

124 So energy, welfar ty z 

e o of H i h rej. 

ealt 
lal factors and proc 


ory, and research illustrating the application of 
to public policy 


alysis (3) Staff 
Pical issues in public policy (e.g, education, 


d Illness (3) 


Langton, Brown 
Processes related to the 


etiology and treatment of physical 


| 434 


EA E A £5 


* wa 


- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTK IN 


and mental illness; medical occ upations and professions, medical organi 

tions, problems of delivery of health care services (Fall) yeide 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace g 
hips between religion and society. Topics 


An analysis of the relations P 
the emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as CIV 


and cultic groups (Fall, odd years) suf 
ted 
decay’ 


s i Uni 
The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the 
States; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism, problems 0 u 


crime and deviance, politic al competition, and revolt (Fall) Lang? 


127 Population Problems (3) d populatio? 
Composition of ulations, trends in po yulation rowth an A 
omposition of populau s, tre $ por g í migrat" 


pressure, factors producing population movements, effects o 


yopulation policies—eugenics and birth control (Fall) 
I i stephens Te 


129 Race and Minority Relations (3) in 
Analvsis of relationships between dominant and minority groups yss 
arly in the United States; nature and range of pro ems; 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


particul 


the phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) Tuch, Bro"? 


130 Class and Inequality in American Society (3) cipati” 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for par comi 
education, and social mobility in American society; internatio 


sons; analysis of public policies that affect these distributions: Steph 


132 The Family in Modern Society (3) adhood 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childh and old 9f 
and sex roles in marriage, retiremen Og 


relationships, marriage 
Special emphasis on development and maintenance of inte 
tions (Fall) Ww 

133 Learning and the Life Cycle (3) Tropa gas 
Sociological approaches to learning from « hildhood through ado in^ 
adulthood. Emphasis on the impact of social institutions an 0? | 
tion on the learning process (Spring) 

140 Social Research Methods (3) , "L^ 
Introduction to basic researc h methods in sociology. Topics ® ad 
design, sampling, measurement, and elementary data ana ysis nó 
application (Fall) ; 

141 Advanced Research Methods (3) E 
Continuation of Soc 140 Examination of a range of topics in v "d 
analvsis of sociological data, with a strong emphasis on "m. 
tions. Prerequisite: Soc 140 (Spring) "d 

143 Social Movements (3 

al Movements (3) ive behavior (fads. PPP et 


social movements, etc.), and a more detailec tions 
ment, and decay of social movements and social revolu "A 


152 Field Experience in Sociology (9) : TM 
perspective and applied p" y 


Development of à comprehensive 
social svstems through seminars, readings. 


research, ded 
Requires 16 hours of field work weekly 20] Topics 
seniors. Open to all but majors in criminal justice: op jet p 


aging, and family (Fall or spring) wallace 
155 Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) d soci ji." 
The roles of women and men from social structural an as the 


General survey of the various forms of collect , 
1 study of the rey 


perspectives Analysis of gender inequality in suc »- tion: ED ge 
workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, anc duca prov? Pg 
160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3 ph 

Processes of death and dying examined from cross-c 


seminal BF 
Topics include í onsiderations of termina. ih in liter 


and the depictio® o 


perspec tives 
der, funeral customs, genot ide, 
philosophy (Spring) 
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181 Major Social Processes (3) Staff 
lysis and examination of various processes in society of general impor- 
tance to the field of sociology, e8., social conflict, socialization, social 
Change. Topic ¢ hanges each semester: may be repeated for credit. Admission 
19 Y permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

1 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
nalysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 

x sociology, Required for all soc iology majors (Fall and spring) 
Research (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergraduate 
students with promising academic records. Before students are permitted to 
Tegister for Soc 195, they must submit a written proposal of their plan of study 
Or the approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing 


the Tesearch (Fall and spring) 
Group 
2 : 
03 Social Organization (3) d 


iological conc epts and perspectives. An examination of 
s that utilize different theoretical perspectives. Recommend- 

219 Thee students offering sociology as a supporting field. (Fall) 
Socio al Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
Em gical theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social system. 
rm, - On concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political stability, 
220 Sem Ct, and Change 
iology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
la heoretical and empirical approachs to the study of religion asa 
xamir, nomenon. Both classic al and contemporary contributions will be 
n mod : Among the topics are sec ularization, new religious movements, 

es of 


and 
225 religious organization (Spring, even years) 
Theories of Social Change (3) 


Review yee Lengermann 

tic « Sociological writings on modernity—its emergence in the North 

(Spy; OCleties, its consequences for third world societies, and its future. 
230 Pring) 

Syston Research Methods (3) Cisin, Tuch 

literatų C Survey of soc iological research strategies and review of the 


2 ate course i. this area. Re ommended for students with only one undergradu- 

31 Seminar. 4n research techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. (Fall) 

nsive 2 vanced Research Methods (3) Cisin, Tuch 

new d Y and evaluation of a few sophisticated research techniques 

23 Soc 230, (selopments in the methodology of social research. Prerequisite: 
Qualitative Method.) TEN rec 

applicati 08y: Doing Field Research (3) i 

tion, Partici "alion of data collection methods in natural settings; observa- 

pant o Servation, and field experience. Emphasis on implement- 


235 empirically As oe ee these methods for purposes of developing 


Sociologicay ology of Education (3) Wallace, Tropea 
Political „eories on relationships between education and the economic, 
E "s relating Ape Cultural character of society; examination of social 
(S cti ^ © such topics as educational achievement, the changing 
23g s, Pring, odd C Structures, and the roles of teacher and student. 


Develops ent “lopment of Sociological Theory (3) 


Langton 


anal, OP > Lengermann 

239 gesis of th clas Plogy from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive 
Inten è: Mod, ee theoretical] statements (Fall) 

Ensive examinan iological Theory (3) Lengermann, Wallace 


ton and evaluation of ¢ ontemporary schools of sociologi- 


dos wow. 


se 


” 
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cal theory in Europe and America Advanced analysis of theoretical persi 


tives. Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) gto? 

240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) | sociol 
Review of major theoretic al and empirical de ‘pall) 

ogy; varying approat hes to the study of work and occupé ( ton 

t 

governi. 


241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3] 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, 
s decision maki $ 


and business; examination of basic processes suc ha 
ation, and interorg^? 


allocation of authority, informal organiz 


(Spring) Lang? 


velopments in industri 
ations. 


recruitment 


tional relations 
242 Seminar: Sociology of Health and Illness (3) various 
Studv of the social structure of health care and the interplay oí the j 10 
health professions; examination of social factors and processes relat 
etiology and treatment of illnesses (Fall) suf 
254 Evaluative Research (3) A í avali” 
Systematic survey ot conceptualization, design, and practic® Spol” 
tive research of social experiments and of simulation an 
forecasting (Spring, even years) sul 
256 Selected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) „g urban pi 
A sociological perspective on selected policy areas, including i J 
ning, education, family, aging. health, affirmative a¢ tion, law d yo " 
and economic development Particular policy areas will be rote 
vear. Course may be re yeated for credit 
*259 Law and Criminology i Search for Chambliss, Courtles? 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 
Same as Law 478(2) (Fall) : less 1” 
Chambliss, CoU 


*261 Law and Criminology Il: Society's 
Responses to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Same as Law 479(2) (Spring) jiss» 

263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Chamb i on 
cy: em 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social poli i » 
organization ot legal det ision-making processes (Sume, „Tro! 
Chambliss, 4 


265 Selected Topics in Criminal and 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 
Development of à systematic perspective on polic 


icatio 
and criminal justice systems Topics will include adjudica oup 
diversion, and sentencing (Spring, even years) ine, 


270 Seminar: Foundations of Social Inequality (3) i 
€ € 1 7 explain cipal pase? " 
for S 


Review of the princ ipal concepts and theories used to 
itv at both macro and micro levels Examination e o 
;ntative forms (Prerequisite walle? 


inequality and their represe 

electing social inequality as a major field.) (Fall) pongeran gent 
271 Seminar: Gender and Soc iety (3) t eld 

An examination of quantitative and qualitative “ 

with emphasis on current empiri al research. (Fal germ 
272 Seminar: Theoretical Perspec tives on Gender (3) d gender ue 

Review of significant theoretic al writings on gen M ts- m 

with a primary focus on contempor - 


ary sociologic 

280 The Sociology of Aging (3) 
Impact of current demographic changes (size 
existing structure of Americ 


281 Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3). america? life y 
Analvsis of the bases of the social status of the aged = in later (p 


n 4 hà 
impact on older people of charac teristic situational ci probe" " 
societal responses to those impact areas defined as $ "vu 
the igo 


with descrip 
arrangement For 


aster how 


population) on the 


* Students registering for Soc 2 :9 or 261 make spec ial 
supplementary assignments equivalent to 1 additional seme 


courses, see the Nationa! Law Center Bulletin 
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290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 
ame às Econ/Geog/Stat 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
ame as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to 
Tegister for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the 
Approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing the 


A lesearch. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

00 hesis Research (3 3) - 
; (Fall and spring) 
Fount Group 


equ Boup courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
truco er graduate students are permitted at the discretion of the department or the 


a Seminar. Processes of Inquiry (3) Staff 

Velopment and critical review of students' research projects with the 
18 conceptualization and developing research design. Con- 
nterplay between theory and methods Prerequisite; at least 
each of graduate theory and graduate methods. May be 


em Seminar on Health Polic y (3) Langton 
tew of how health policy is made and implemented: how health policy 
^. is done; in-depth review of selec ted topics and completed policy 
site: ^ primarily for students in the medical/health policy field. Prerequi- 
351 gay, ON 248, Soc 242 or consent of the instructor (Spring) 
Intensiv Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 
Tépeated (ao "Stigation of special topics in sociological theory. May be 
352 Select or credit (Fall) 


Topics in Soc iology (3) Staff 


Inte. i 
nay Investigation of special topics in sociological research. May be 
398 ira for credit (Spring) 
ima ed Readi 
Limited i ding and Research (arr.) Staff 


udents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


On, , 
399 Diss, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Limited o? Research (arr.) Staff 
(Falj to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 
ET “LWusticg 
"oup 
3 Introd 
ucti ARP 
An into" to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
of ; ction to the study of criminal justice. The historical development 


toup 
134 Vig 
len 
Comparata the Family (3) Tropea 
d aluation of proach to power and violence in family systems. Analysis of 
135 and Tespon amily relations Critical survey of explanations of violence 
Yowh and peade to it. ^ (pa 


Chambliss, Courtless, Tro 
economic, and social conditions affecting both difficul- 


and 
Analysis of histo erry (3) 
n n 
zing youth and the evolution of the state's formal systems of 
(Spring) 


storica], 


taart iera, 


Es. e 
LE PP rtr 
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Tropea, Courtl 
ra 


Chambliss, 


136 Criminology (3) 
bution of crime as related to the development an 0 socie 


Nature and distri 


of criminal law and various Sox ial and legal institutions in urban acting 
Analvsis of the historical, social, legal, and cultural conditions made 
t of state responses 


i 
the nature of crime, í riminality, and the developmen 


Trop?! 


to it (Fall) 
137 Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, Courtless is 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of soc ial control Special emp of 


is placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the legit! 


law (Fall) ess 

139 Deviance and Control (3) Chambliss, Tropes, Cou 

Analysis of the creation of deviance defini ing de 
responses Development of a perspes tive beco 


viant (Spring) 
Courts Tg 


(9) 


through collective 
on proc esses O 


151 Field Experience in Criminal Justice 

Experientially based learning of the administration of justice t "tions © 

placements in legislative and polic vmaking domains and in! m 
Academic evaluation predicated on “outs 


juvenile and criminal justice 


j n r 
search, journals, and semir pet jon by 


jar participation. S 
required weekly. e) 
(Fall, spring, an summ 


MEE 


EE o er^ ! —— 


dent readings, re 
field work and four hours of seminar 


permission Ot « riminal justice advisors 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION O 


R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry (Chair) B. pei 
J Mazur, * 


Professors R.S Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives | 


Associate Professors L.A. Tsantis, N.] Sobel, R.N. lanacone A 


T.J]. Rosegrant, ( T. Cameron (Visiting) 


Assistant Professor J.M l'aymans n 
Der 


Instructor D.M Bartelo 
; of st 
nan Development for progam unas — 


See the School of F ducation and Hur 
jucation an 


education leading to the degrees of Bac helor of Arts in Ec 
id Human Development, ant 


ment, Master of Arts in Education ar 


First Group 
57 Curriculum Development for the Spec ial-Needs 
e of pre-academit an 


child (3) 
d acá 


An overview of theory and scop 

development as it relates to the spec ial child (Fall) gen 

58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Spe ial-Needs Child (3) lop the SP 
ed to d 


Lectures, demonstration and experiences design mee 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to m 


special child Prerequisite SpEd 57 (Spring) 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) 


Same as Educ 87-88 


Second Group 
101 Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching Role: pit 
Implementation of the Resource Room (3) insights and com po 
the insi aty tescbió 


Instructional experiences designed to refine 
nt 
essential for successful operation of the complemen d 
(Fall 
102 Practicum: Teaching the Child With Spec ial Needs: T. 
Methods and Materials (3 or 6) hy school. Stu 
an elementary public 


Laboratory course taught in 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 439 


and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. Must 
taken concurrently with SpEd 189. Material fee, $50. (Fall) 
103 Practicum: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
ative Programming (3 or 6) 
ntinuation of SpEd 102 Concentration on the total programming of the 
child with special needs. Must be taken c oncurrently with SpEd 190. Material 
fee, $50 (Spring) 
erview of Special Education (3) Mazur 
Urvey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and to 
help them become aware of the various educational modifications necessary 
© accommodate children in a school program (Fall) 
demic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
hentary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
An Investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of psycho- 
“cational assessment, informal and formal assessment, clinical experience 
n informa] assessment, application of diagnostic findings to instructional 
168 recommendations Material fee, $25 
E tew of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 


and Symptomatology (3) 
Causes and s 


150 


ymptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in children 


179 qo can be mainstreamed 


Di ics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) Mazur 
Scussion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful interaction with 
Children 


(Fall) 
ional Internship: Program Adaptation Mazur 
Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) 
internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study of 
P With special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 102. 


Methode al Intervention for the Special-Needs Child: Staff 


Obse And Materials (3) 
sis op tion and participation in various special education settings. Empha- 


189 


W. education Sure to and familiarity with goals and programs of various special 

798 Specia 9n models. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 103. (Spring) 

Individ ^ "dy in Special Education (3—3) Staff 

ual or group study or research under the guidance of staff members. 

advisor and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission of 
199 r. (Academic year) 

iem in Complementary Teaching (6 to 12) Mazur 

Mt te teaching internship in a school-based intervention program. 

Servi aching with children identified as needing special education 


Of the į -A minimum of 240 clo k hours required. Admission by permission 
Thing nstructor (Fall) 


229 
à Cha Topics in Special Education (arr } Staff 
1 Opics relevant to special educators offered to selected groups. 

unity Systems for the Special-Needs Child (3) Freund 
55 and service delivery for the special-needs child and his or 
e relationship of public policy to service delivery is consid- 
fee, $2 (Spring and summer) 

ànd Concerns in Supportive lanacone 

9n, and Education Programs (3) 

to interpreting and monitoring compliance of legislation 

l strategies more adequately the needs of the disabled. Emphasis on 
N (Fall) In response to the mandates of federal legislation. Material 


GE. w Fw © pp 


un 
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229 Interpretation and Application of Academic 

and Vocational Assessment Information (3) erp 
Specific strategies and techniques to svnthesize, analyze, and in tio? 
information appropriate to secondary-level special od nb 
Observation and recording proc edures, vor = 2 
alut rence. Material fee, 999 
sjuation conference. Materie -— 


assessment 
programming 
report development, and postev 
230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals 


Who Are Handicapped (3) og formal 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including fo empl” 


vocational interests, aptitudes, 8 


informal systems to determine 

ability skills. Material fee, $25 (Spring) s 

231 Transitional Spec ial Education Programming (3) eds 
for the n 


Selected techniques and processes used in programming : jated 
handicapped individuals. Emphasis on the development of skills 55 
professional liaison and support roles in the design of instructione gj 933 
ments and cooperative training Must be taken conc urrently with 


Material fee, $20 
232 Dynamics of Career Intervention Tec hniques 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) caret rd 
Specific intervention strategies and techniques focusing on js on 97^ 
vocational decision making for handicapped individuals. Emphas all) 
(Fah cyf 


bining theoretical constructs with practical field experience. 


233 Curriculum in Transitional Special Education (3) ing 
Theory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluat 


for handicapped adolescents and adults. Emphasis on tech : 
ramming: wil 
ing curriculum and materials for indiv idualized prog tly 


field-site curriculum implementation. Must be taken com w 
SpEd 231 

234 Seminar in Supportive Training, Transition, , 
and Education Programs (3) pog” 
Focus on the design, implementation, and evaluation of inser dug 
ming to effect change; analysis and development O rela gual 
presentation and writing skills Material fee, $20 spring) 

235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in pot got 


Transitional Special Education (3) 
Rationale, resources, and programming str 
acement progra 


develo y 
the divid uals wh? 


ategies for ™ 
coordination of suci essful job pl ms for in 
handic apped 
236 Introduction to Transitional Special Education (3) 
Introduction and overview of programs and services for 
handicapped youth that focus on the transition from $C T " 
including employment personal and sox ial skill deve fof plant 


nity living. Focus on te hniques, resources, and m is of 
sducation at all levels Freund 


implementing transitional special « 
240 Developmental Process of Parenting: Td 
Parenting the Handicapped Child (3) d ongoing pi 
The developmental process of becoming a parent an ped child: 
Particular attention is paid to parenting the handicaP sl 
fee, $20 (Fall) 
242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for a 4 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) i 
Provides students with a theoretical backgroun* and pee "i d 


: ues 
translate the neurodevelopmental model into technid i fants 


implementing educ ational programs for handicap Material fee i 


( instructor. 


Prerequisite SpEd 268 or permission o j 


(Spring and summer) 
243 Assessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) 
Exploration of a variety of assessment stré 


stegies fo 
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Capped infants for familiarity with current practices and selected instru- 
ments. (Fall) 

250 Specialized Techniques and Materials: 
ransitional Special Education (3) 
Pecialized instructional techniques and resources in secondary, postsecon- 
ary, business, and community programming for individuals who are handi- 

Capped. Emphasis on collaborative planning and programming. 

253 Special Education in Corrections: State of the Art (3) Staff 
An introduction to the delivery of special education services within the 
Juvenile justice and corrections systems. Presentations by theorists and 

254 practicing professionals 
Special Education in Corrections: Field Experiences (3) Staff 

ite visits to loc al, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities and 
advocacy organizations, coordinated by a series of seminars tying theory to 
Practice, Emphasis on program structure, goals, and general service delivery 

255 Int handicapped individuals in correctional education. Material fee, $20. 
erdisciplinary Case Management Approach to Staff 
sment for Special Populations (3) 

Examination of programmatic implications of integrative academic, vocation- 
pe PSychological evaluation for special-needs populations. Emphasis on 
gration and interpretation of data as a basis for short- and long-term 
service Planning through an interdis iplinary case management structure. 

2 aterial fee, $25 
Who culum, Methods, and Materials for Individuals Staff 
Curricu Handicapped (3) 3 E ; 
Special um design, implementation, and modification for individuals in 

“tal education settings; emphasis on the methodology needed to develop 

260 Widualized programming. Material fee, $25 (Fall) 

Develo mental Assessment in Special Education (3) _ Tsantis, Castleberry 
tudy pem of assessment skills with ac ademic diagnostic instruments. 
Mess Validity, reliability, nonbiased testing, aptitude, and achievement. 


lanacone 


teria Í ; 
281 ee, $25 (Fall) 
fatcticum: Methods and Materials Staff 


inica] S Fxceptional Children (3 or 6) 
Materia Practice in design and implementation of educational strategies and 
cl $. Three dimensions designing and developing teaching materials, 


de M teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. Taught at a 
262 Formal vation Site. Requires eight hours a week on site (Fall) 
Castleberry 


Y ment of 
Wed Exceptional Children (3) 
Men Y seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to 


ate fo ~~ | 
field w Tal assessment data into instructional programming. Req 
263 Devon. With children. Material fee, $25. (Fall) dis 
The Diocese: of the Infant with Special Needs (3) Staff 
Sse 


1 2a 5 of normal infant development and interrelationships among 
evel 'elopment: relationship of these processes to the growth and 
264 Educational! the at-risk child. Material fee, $25 (Fall and summer) 
Te of nPlications of Medical and Genetic Freund 
Specialize De Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 
y elaye ams. techniques, and methods for teaching developmen- 
Conditions Pra, ildren, with emphasis on genetically linked handicapping 
265 rial , $25 sctitioner needs and programming concerns are stressed. Mate- 
Clinica} Exp (Spring) 
Perience With Multiply Handicapped 
Meld expen mentally Disabled Young Children (3) 
esigned for students with limited experience in early 
dhooq her l education. Three-week intensive involvement in an early 
Pecial educ ation setting (Summer) 


Ives, Freund 


do. $4. 


„7o sl 
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266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) shot 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the developme 


language programs for the special-needs child (Summer) t 
268 Development of Young Exceptional Children: Roseg 


General Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3) 
of young exceptional vv 


An in-depth examination of the development 

and the specific nature of handicapping conditions Lecture an fie 
Material fee, $25 (Fall) R sog 

269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approaches 
to Intervention With Special Needs € hildren ( ) i specia 
General principles of typi al and atypical development Of SE rs, gyqe 


children. Etiology and symptomatology of handicapping CoD L 
sive field observations Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) i "T 
Review of the basic curric ulum areas as they relate to the develoP 
readiness skills in spec ial education (Spring. alternate y F 
271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) " 


Theory of interdisciplinary team functioning (Spring) 


280 Developmental Assessment for Adolescents (3) i 
Formal and informal psy‘ hoeducational assessment instru ol stude” 


used with upper-elementary and junior and senior 


1 > 
Material fee, 


along with the writing of psy‘ hoeducational reports. 
(Fall) i" 
287 Interdisciplinary Topics Related to 

the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) pecial odua 


Examination of the multidisciplinary roles of the transition s sition PY 
of seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents Goals of the motion 
Ww" 


cess and issues and concerns relevant to the transition prin auf 
disturbed adolescents from one level of service to another. 
288 Psvchoeducational Characteristics of the Seriously m. 


Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) ies, Pf djs 
An in-depth examination of relevant diagnostic omogo ious! 


development issues, and the nature and needs 0 


adolescent (Fall) 
289 Curriculum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally 


[ie 


and 


Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6) nt^ 

Design and implementation of appropriate educational and d gg 

plans, under the supervision of the instructor in à field- "m 1 
experience (Spring and summer) i 

290 Affective Development and Behavior Management in mA 


Special Education (3) 
Theory, programming, and behavior management : 
and practical points of view. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
291 Education of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed " d 
Adolescent: Behavior Management (3) manager 


Examination of comprehensive program and specific 


(Spring) 
292 Professional Internship in Education P d 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) xcoption?l 

»nship in the education " young € d P aen) jo l 


Supervised inte 

minimum of 420 clock hours required Spring a0 Freund: " 

293 Professional Internship for the Special itd? 
Educator (3 to 9) ts of work 
Supervised internship in the multidimensional aspec 


i er) 
special education continuum (Spring and summ 
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?94 Professional Internship: Service to the Seriously 
tionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 9) 


ul-time placement as a psychoeducator in a residential or extended day- 
Care site. (Spring) 

295 Professional Internship in Supportive Training, 
Tansition, and Education Programs (3 to 9) 
Upervised internship focused on providing supportive training, transition, 

and education experiences for handicapped individuals Emphasis on diver- 
Sified cooperative and interagency programming efforts 140—420 clock hours 


lanacone 


required (Spring) 
296 philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues in the Shotel 


™plementation of Public Law 94-142 (3) 
Istorica] and legal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94-142, the 
Ucation for Al] Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and the consequences 
5 act on public school service delivery systems Emphasis on the present 
and future impact of this law and its interpretation on the regular class 
administrator and on their roles within a public school system. 


udy in Special Education (3 or 6 each) Staff 
idy or research under guidance of staff member. Program and 
arranged with advisor. Admission by permission of advisor. May 
303 Admpested for credit (Academic year) 
S ia] ration and Supervision of Ives, Castleberry 
Philo ucation (3) 


Phy and nature of special educ 


ti ation; program organization, adminis- 
lon, and deve 


Supery;. lopment Surveying local needs: program evaluation and 
304 Recent Ron Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) : 

Emphasis arch and Trends in Special Education (3) lanacone, Freund 

9n topical research issues and concerns, unique problems of 

funding ng research, and procedures and sources for obtaining research 


306 Dynan; Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 
Theory o of Family Intervention: Freund 


childh tical Oundations and clinical techniques necessary for the early 
3s Children Mee! educator to counsel suce essfully parents of handicapped 


tl ateria] fee, $25 (Spring) 
o Processes in Special Education: Ives 
Review d ^w Trainers (3) : 
cation incj etructional processes as they affect education and special 
Ttunitie, Cluding the university and staff development perspective; op- 


Mission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
iagnosis in Special Education (3) Staff 
ial strategies applicable to the child who presents 
45 struct and related learning difficulties Admission by permission of 
lation cir ing) 
elation Skills in Special Education (3) Ives, Shotel 
„and models from organizational development, organizational psy- 
Personne] menta] health applied to in-service training for educational 


43 struction “> Practice in needs assessment. Program design, and actual 


odels for Effective Service Delivery (3) 


ti ild t at facilitate effective service planning for the handi- 
on, Curricu] rough the 


m adjustme 


Sch nd appr ate x . i 
3 ols. . »PPropriate programs for the special child in the ublic 
51 s Materia] fee, $25 ) (Spring) p : " 
Support S coping Home/School/Community Ives 
ca Xperiences th 
h 


examination of existing models of family interven- 
nt, and special education service delivery. (Spring) 


Ives 


= 
x. f o. 


— Mew! 
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152 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 


324£ 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3 [ volved in 
identification and examination o! policy issues; prox edures 1n 


a of concern into the politica and legislative process; 
agencies and advocacy groups in defining and shaping regula 
implementation ¢ riteria into a legal mandate (Summer) suf 


153 Post-Master's Internship in Special Education (3 to 6) 


: i tion, 9 
Supervised professional internship in college teac hing, admini rang 
agency function. Internships are individual y 


moving an are 


pervision, OT private 
Admission by permission of instruc tor (Fall and spring) gos?" 
160 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 
Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) T. m d 
Application ol theoretical concepts ot assessment; developmen diagno"; 
ment programs; interpretation and application ol interdisciplinamy jssio? d 
evaluations. Prerequisite SpEd 260 or equivalent, and perm 
instructor (Fall Wë 
170 Interpersonal Dynamics in Special Education: 
Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) | human pt 
Applies specific psy« hosocial constructs germane to successfu "ved 
milieu of the special educ ation consult 


action to the professional 


trator. Material fee, $25 (Fall) 
Fourth Group sil 
ntn s a ud 
401 Doctoral Seminar in Spec ial Education (3) mbeti inte"? 
Participation in à small group with à selected faculty mem S en 
study and discussion ot an area of common interest in an Dial for Pe 
ment providing for the exchange of ideas and optimum pa (SPa 
and professional growth. Admission by permission of instruc ^ 


453 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) "— 
e teaching. admin "d 


Supervised professional internship in colleg B» lie 
private agency function Each internship In i 


(Fall and spring) s 


pervision or 
permission of advisor 
` 


Admission Dy 
190 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) , " 
- ents to develo? ith polo 


Provides an opportunity for selected graduate stud 
lities in a small-group, jon of 


demonstrate their skills and abi " 
students and department tac ulty. Admission by perm so 
(Fall) 


491 Dissertation Resear«c h (arr 


SPEECH AND HEARING - ; BÀ 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S Bowling, L.S Bielski, G.R Herer, C- 


Associate Professors M D.M. Brewer, J.R Regnell pl 
Assistant Professor S.1 Murray n 
once (depart 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science Í esc 


following requirements must be fulfilled sllege 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Cong courses to the 


(Students should consult the departmental advisor regar¢ Be 
ningful initiation in the hu 


satisfying the requirements for mea m 
and mathematical sciences.] t) P f 
2. Prerequisite courses Comm 1, SpHr 11 , their equiva ue 

3. Required courses in related areas—Psyc 121 and 131 ed from rel 
additional semester hours of second-group courses selec "T 
' ; 
approved by the major advisor » 103, 104. 108. 116,1 "m 
4. Required courses in the major—SpHr 101, 102, 103, udine gi 
ired, ine fro™ 
Minor in speech and hearing 15 semester hours are required selected 
103, and at least 6 semester hours of second-group courses tO 
3i 


104, 108, 118, 119 and 120 


SPEECH AND HEARING 445 
J aMaster of Arts in the field of speech-language pathology and audiology—Prerequisite: 
Univer? of Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this 

y 


' Or an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Test of the 
e Record Examination 


uate R 
Sieg t e Graduate School of Arts and 
Without a the, Program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work 

esis or, with the approval of the department, 24 semester hours of approved 
Wor sis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). All students must satisfy the 
upervised practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Compe- 
y the American Speech Language-Hearing Association. 
* nts must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Pathology 
ice to se, Ugh the Educ ational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing 
Used in the M Copies of the test scores to the Department of Speech and Hearing to be 
Sciences E limen: of the general requirement in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Tach the E 


laster's Comprehensive 
National epartment at least three 


E ati 
Subs, ,, Xaminati 
l bstitute its own — is 


Examination Satisfactory test results must 
weeks before graduation. In the event that the 


not available, the Speech and Hearing Department may 
xamination 


L 


and Hearing Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center. 


ly, ; 
E and Diction (3) Bielski, Regnell 
*lopment of naturalness, correctness, and ¢ larity in conversation through 


oF sand of phonetics, rate, volume. pitch, and quality in preparation for 
5 ormance Recording fee, $5 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


Brewer 
Coustics, psy hoacoustics, acoustic analysis of speech, and acoustic 
4 Onetics T 


* theories of auditory processing and speech perception. 


Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Linebaugh 
alomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and 


Rua . 
correlar: Emphasis on Sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical 
processing; neurolinguistics (Spring) 


tes of language 
my and Physiology of the Speech 


Linebaugh 
Fun ctio ng Mechanism (3) 
§ of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofacial structures in normal 


ing n Production; physiological phonetics. Biomechanical aspects of hear- 


ui eories of Írequency and intensity analvsis by the peripheral 
104 g, "tory Mechanism (Fall) | | 


nguage Disorders (3) Regnell 


nature and causes of developmental and acquired disorders of 
10g With ^ anguage, Emphasis on prevention and effective communication 


103 


s having a Spee 1 »pri 
„a speech-language impairment (Spring) 
8 T s- Audiology (3) Brewer 
nat e field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing, the 
lig rehabilitat Causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation/ 


of the hearing impaired Prerequisite: SpHr 101. 


tic velopment of Speech and Language (3) 

b h ' Synaptic, phonologic, and pragmatic aspects of 

Nig TOCes S05 fre 9lopment of speech, language, auditory, and related cognitive 
Experi om birt 


to adolescence (Fall) 


m 
Ober vw Analysis of Co 


(Spring) 
Staff 


li tion anc mmunication Behavior (3) Hillis 
beeratu On as measurement of speaker-listener performance. Review of 

havi a sessment of speaker-listener behavior: study of acoustic, 
"PPlicatio, 


of beh euistic Properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility; 
aviora] Observation and computer technology in identifica- 


TR M 


dv. 4. 


A" ^ Lx w wow ww 
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tion, measurement, and modification of speaker-listener attributes. 
desiring laboratory credit for this course may register additionally 

semester hour of SpHr 196 Prerequisite: Comm 1 or SpHr 11. ( sul 
120 Analytic Procedures for Speech and Language (3) gui 
Methods for the semantic, syntactic, and phonologic analysis of oral | i 
actice in phonetic/phonemic trans ription and syntactic 


samples. Pr 
equivalent (Spring) suf 


Prerequisite: SpHr 118 or 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 

[Independent research and special projects Before students are pe of y 

register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan 

and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study 


department chair 


Third Group 
267 Industrial Audiology (3) br 
t to communicative disorders eni? 


Theories and processes pertinen 

industrial noise. Consideration of hearing conservation P 

mental assessment and relevant legislation (Fall) powlist 
268 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1) 

(Formerly Clinical Practice 1n Communication Disorders) ve rene 

Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues May 

for a total of 3 semester hours of credit (Fall, spring. an 


269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) tio” 
management, and ope it! 


Methods and procedure for the planning, 
hospital, school, and other community programs for the ©? wit 
handicapped (Fall) pov. d 
270 Audiological Evaluation of Children (3) d i 
an ip 
f the auditory mechanism. Nature pearing 


Embryologic development o 
ed to meas 


auditory impairments; audiometric techniques u$ a 
children. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) pe 
271 Congenital Disorders of Speech Production (3) > congenital s 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with asis 08 ry 
t Lab 


and cleft palate. 


disorders, including cerebral palsy : í$ 
ment of prespeech oral motor and feeding impairmen™ sul 
$7.50 (Summer) jp 
272 Disorders of Speech Articulation (3) : - oi 
p jsorder® yond! ^ 


Nature and causes of developmental articulation d ding 

diagnosis and treatment of artic ulation disorders, inclu orato! 

impairment and developmental apraxia of speech. Mur 
(3 "4t 


$7.50 (Fall) agn 
n Children: Identification and uoo 


273 Language Disabilities i aki d 
Review of current theoretical approac hes to evaluation vailable m 
facilitate evaluation and interpretation; review of 9 7.50. si 


tests; observation and testing experience Laboratory fee. m W 
274 Language Disabilities in Children: Remediation (3) ostic infor 
Review of current therapeutic models; use of diagno ing ange 
designing a remedial plan; monitoring progress; c rt; eX 
diation with classroom and additional resource supp? fee 750 
Laboratory 


monitoring ongoing language remediation 


(Spring) ers (3! 
275 Evaluation and Treatment of Speech Fluency p d (sorde? 
nt of stuttering 40€ t methods for 


Procedures for clinic al assessme 
al and curren 


rate and rhythm. Review of historic 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 


yp 
276 Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders (3) jers of speech rate "T 2 
rder! C posodil 
d ps 


Consideration of stuttering and other diso 
8 ical, an 


from developmental, linguistic, physiologicat, 


view (Fall) 


b am a 
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277 Clinical Aphasiology (3) 


Current neurolinguistic theories. Differential diagnosis and clinical manage- 
ment of aphasia and communicative impairments resulting from right cere- 


3 hemisphere damage, closed head injury, and dementia. Laboratory fee, 
50. (Fall) 


278 Applied Neurolinguistics (3) 
®urolinguistic 
ension, Applic 

279 ive disorders 


Staff 


Linebaugh 
and cognitive processes of language formulation and compre- 
ation of neurolinguistic models to neurogenic communica- 
(Summer) 
Speech Disorders (3) 
Methods for asse 
an Perceptual c} 
of s 


280 R 


Linebaugh 
'ssing motor speech disorders and their physical, acoustic, 
aracteristics. Differential diagnosis and treatment of apraxia 
, the dysarthrias, and dysphagia Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 
Valuation and Treatment of Voice Disorders (3) Regnell 


Orma anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Nature, 
Uses, and clinic 


includ; al management of func tional and organic voice disorders, 
281 Semi ng laryngec tomy. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 

Adan ice Disorders (3) ; Regnell 

disord... study of selected theoretical and Clinical issues regarding voice 

3 Aural ers . (Summer) 

Habilite abilitation (3) e Brewer 

ing, ation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, including auditory train- 

Strat peec reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, communication 
284 egies, and Counseling. Laboratory fee, $7 50 (Fall) 


Brewer 
ustic principles and methods underlying the assessment of audi- 
TY disord 


f ers. Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism. Labora- 
ee, $7.50 7 


Staff 


heari Ssion of hearing-aid charac teristics and electroacoustic measurements; 
2 8-aid e ectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; procedures 


Labor ^inical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the patient. 
286 pi tory fee, $ 


. 7.50 (Spring) 
Study of Ysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) Bowling 
functi trophysiologic techniques used to assess cochlear and retrococh- 
brainste, ton. Theories and clinical applications of vestibular tests, auditory 
287 $7.59 oko responses, and electrococ hleography. Laboratory fee, 
Centr, TA pring) 
F Auditory Processes (3) 


di affectin li EST Bowling 
= 8 auditory perception and comprehension. Identification and 
2g adults Labo Sement of central auditory processing disorders in children and 


Tatory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
Study of tational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) Staff 
Ment, m di Psychosocial] and educational effects of hearing loss. Assess- 
28g the h ng nation, and management approaches related to the education of 
'Mpaire, 


Audia Audi cm. sbsestory fee, $7.50 (Summer) Saff 
iy piagem tSessment of middle ear function, speech audiometry, and 


, “agnostic information Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 

Manos" velopmental Language Disorders (1) Staff 
anced stud ‘gement of the Hearing-Impaired Child) 

Mental oretical and clinical issues regarding develop- 

ày be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours of 


Topic’ for the dae Speech and Hearing (3) Hillis 
ton? include h “sign and execution of research in speech and hearing. 
data a isi othesis formulation, literature review, proposal prepara- 

fee Y and analysis and preparation of final research reports. 
' 97.50 (Spring) 
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et. 


295 Independent Research in Speech-Language and Hearing (arr.) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


(COMP TER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS A — 


Bright (Emeritus), 5 Kullback (Emeritus), H.W Lilliefors, AD RI 
N.D. Singpurwalla, M Halperin (Re: rc 


STATISTICS 


Professors H.F 
J.L. Gastwirth, S W. Greenhouse 
Smythe (Chair), J.M. Lachin Ill 

Professorial Lecturers J Kullback, K.M. Wolter, C T. Ireland, F Ponti, NJ. 

Associate Professors R.E Thomas, P.F. Thall, S.E F. Schlesselman (Research) 


Associate Professorial Lecturers R Jacob, T.C l'eeples, R.F Teitel, J.-S. Wu 1h 
Assistant Professors R.P. Bain (Research), R.E. Bunker, D A. Grier, H.M. Mahmoud 


Nayak 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers A. Chu, E.E. Gbur, Jr R.F. Raubertas 
| statistics (deporte 


Bachelor of Arts or Bat helor of Science with a major ir nd 
ice (departmental), or computer 9 


statistics with an option in í omputer scier ed: 
The following requirements must be fulfill d gcin 


tion systems (departmental) pt 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts be yahoo 
es 10 od 


(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding cours 
satisfying the requirements tor on into the humanit 


meaningful initiati 
r comput” 


sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat g1 (excep 
information systems majors) 
3. Required courses tor all majors 
4. (a) Required courses for the statistics major—Stat 118, 119. 157 


approved second-group courses in statistics 

i " uter 
(b) Required courses for the statistics major with an option 1n comp, cous 
Stat 118, 119, 131 157-58, plus three approved secom puter 


Math 105 is recommended jor Sta A 
computer and information systems ma sut! 
198, plus two approved courses fO 


Math 124; Stat 129, 130 _58, 189 plus 


ji-group com 


(c) Required courses tor the 
132, 133, 134, 135, 142 157-58 or 189-90 


146, 147, 148, 149, 150. Math 105 is re ommended are 

e l stics En jg 
;. Students interested in eventually pursuing a Ph.D. program in stati 1575 
to take Stat 190 Math 139 and 140 and two years of à foreign language: fol 


recommended 
t Get ectives is 


6. To assure a balanced program departmental 


all majors 
i e 
Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with th uu 


t 
»s in this departme? 


r course. 


i 
- qn this Ocal 
18 hours ol approved courses in of oa! 


Minor in computer science 
: A yew 
including Stat 129, 130, 131 and one course in statisti al methods. d 
theo 


recommended Arts in 
i of applied statistics or Master A seme ; 
3 


iv consists O 


approval of el 


18 hours of approved course 


Minor in statistics 
Stat 118, and one compute 


introductory statistics course, 


Master of 5cience in the fiel 
mathematical statistics— The program of stuc 
course work without a thesis. In exceptiona 
program of study consisting of 24 to 30 semester hours of course ^. writen 
equivalent to 6 additional semester hours. Candidates must peti remei 
Comprehensive Examination For prerequisites and additi ns are ysti o 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics T hres or in piost® 418 
general curriculum in applied statistics (b) a concentra" „and 124; ) y 


concentration in computer science Prerequisite Math 31, 32. > 
2 is included in th of 


he Graduale not 
f the stu ent has 


157—58. (Stat 157—58 is not required if Stat 201 
Required the general requirements 
Sciences and 30 to 36 semester hours of cou 


stated under t 
rse wor 
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: Stat 119 or equivalent, the program must include Stat 221 or 217-18. Courses are f | | 
la) consultation with the advisor. . 
ral curriculum in applied statistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 201-2 
advisor. additional 21 semester hours must be chosen in consultation with the 


) E. 
20s o NCentration in biostatistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 187, 201—2, 210, 
be in » 427, 231. Twelve additional semester hours are electives of which 6 hours must 


: il ul 

*Pproved t and 6 hours must be in health sciences or related areas. All electives must | l | 

l) Conce by the advisor 1 IT 
210, An ntration in computer science—The core curriculum includes Stat 201-2 and | | 


WPproveg pja onal 21 hours must be selected, of which 12 hours will be from an 
the advisor of computer science courses. Selections will be made in consultation with 


Vil map Arts in the field of mathematical statistics Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
D Statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree. If undergraduate 
UP Quisite te include equivalent required courses, those courses must be taken as | 
| er Certain Sraduate study. Additional prerequisites include Math 139 and 140. 
t  “Tcumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the 


` 


lene inci Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
lected in Uding Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be 
Doctor ultation with the advisor. 


| 
statistin or shilosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A master’s degree in 
uelemai,. inc] ated discipline. The main requirement is a strong background in 
i (qp iC siding Courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical 
bch first 9 Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently during 

s Year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D program with a 


d ng te genera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
m imam of batisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2. 217-18 257, 258, 263, 264, | 
24 additional semester hours as determined by consultation with the 
Work or mittee; (2) proficiency in computer languages as demonstrated 
ifyi xamination; (3) the General Examination, consisting of two parts: 
‘nd h in the ng examination that must be taken within 24 months from the date of 
satin Praminati and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 263, 264) 
inal earch. ^ to determine the student's readiness to carry out the proposed j 
a ing tp, (4) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability to do i 
lige b multivariat the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of 
ty e analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theoretical or 
Md time eer, robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic 


that tist unit in algebra is prerequisite to all first- i 
follow it (Le. Stat 131 is prerequisite to computer and information systems | 


CN *®., Stat 133 to 150). | 


(3 our) tates and Economic Statistics (3) Staff 
easy, » "aboratory (1 hour) Frequency distributions, descriptive 
"39 iore, Tobability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests of 
to lon and correlation, index numbers (Fall and spring) 

Lecture (3 hours) istics in Social Science (3) Staff | 


ang ' Probabili boratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
> Correlation “Ry, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression 1 
. all and spring) 


11, 
loved a qare related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 


Ees Freep 


hal 


450 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sí 


pi" 
des 


*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Probability, frequency distributions and their charac teristics, 
„sts of hypotheses, regression and correlation. 


(Fall and spring) 


measures, estimation, te 
ilv for students in the natural sciences 


Second Group 
og ERA i pii! 
103 Sampling in Accounting (3) desig? to 


ing te „s and 
tions of sampling techniques a (Fall 


Special emphasis on applica 
Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. 


accounting problems. Prerequisite 
spring) 

*104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) uisi 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introductory study of st? the" 
techniques for researc h problems. For graduate students in 
statistics who have no previous statistics training 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) i ratistica 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Advanced study of $ 
jon techniq" 1 


niques for research problems Analysis of variance, correlat 105 
nonparametric techniques, sampling theory Prerequisite: y 
equivalent, and satisfactory performance on à placement exa 
(Fall and spring) sil 
*111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) ^ aisi 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods probability, special de ine 
random variables, sampling, correlation, estimation and confide sil 
hypothesis testing (Fall) 1 
112 Business and Economics Statistics II (3) agi S 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on te hniques oí P con 
square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used j 
and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent m 
118 Regression Analysis (3) ineat a 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple li ation 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise modei ul dote: 3 
> y 4" as. Pre A 
earity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables nd sp sul 


hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91 104, 127 (Fall a 


119 Analysis of Variance (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introduction to ial 
ctoria^ 


ments and analysis of variance; randomized block. 
designs, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. 
121 Contingency Table Techniques (3) d esti 
Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including g ot 
of hypotheses, and log-linear regression Prerequisite: Stat su! 
of instructor (Spring) 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) sl 
Same as Econ 123 
*127 Statistics for the Biologic al Sciences (3) appli bó" 
Introduction to statistic al techniques and reasoning nt function gosig” 
rimen 


ical and related sciences Properties of basic proba or 
Poisson, and normal Data analysis, inference, and e 


(Fall and spring) mer sil 
md 


+129 Introduction to Computing (3) — develop U 
Computer and programming con epts; algorit be run on the g 
level language programs written by students will aod 


computer (Fall and spring) 


)C > i i jeve 
130 Computer Programming (3) using ? high 
Development of advan ed computing ideas rams o5 


design and implementation of p go" 
t 


bject matter, 


Emphasis on careful 


* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111 and 127 are related to their su 


the six may be applied toward a degree 
+ Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 197 


Programming. Prerequisite: Math 31 or 
Of instructor and Stat 129 or equivalent. 
131 Data Structures (3) 

es and file systems. Linked lists and trees. B 
Operations: creating, upd 
Htroduction to data processing, storage, and retrieval. 
Ulsite to the following courses in « omputer 
133 to 150). Prerequisite: St 


132 troduction to Discrete Str 
Joint 


(Fall and spring) 


and information systems (i.e., Stat 
at 130 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
uctures (3) 

atistics and Mathematics De 
associated mathematical tools Topics include sets, functions, 
8, directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean 
Wgebras, with applications to computer science Prerequisite: Stat 130 and 

3h31. (Fal 


Mputer Organization and Asse 

ta Tepresentation and arithmetic; 
guage; computer architecture 
Input 


(Fall and output. Study of an 


Staff 


partments. Discrete struc- 


133 


mbly Language (3) Jacob 


Computer structure and machine lan- 
Assembly language; addressing techniques; file 


actual small computer Prerequisite: Stat 131. 
1 


ating Systems (3) es 
hiques for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic procedure activa- 
; Synchronization 


and mutual exclusion: semaphores Operating system 
ign methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels. Memory man- 
agemen 


ti memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


of p ; à 
St rogramming Languages (3) 
Ctured and nonstructured languages; 
matching a 


Tech 
lion 


Grier 
list-structured languages; pattern 
nd symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interactive 
; Variable binding Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) 
Finite ^ lo Automata Theory (3) 

© automata 


ne; c able 
Putati computable 


Mahmoud 
Turing machines and computability; universal Turing 
and noncomputable func tions; halting problem; com- 
and their relationship to automata. 
a course in propositional calculus. 


An Xity. Formal grammars 
M45 Compitisite: Stat 131 and 
Gran. Design (3) Bunker 
Context £P languages, syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; symbol tables; 


14 Stat aha language parsing techniques; code generation. Prerequisite: 
Design, res Development of Software (3) 
Ment: echniques. Structure 

e Own de 


Bunker 
] programming; code reading; stepwise refine- 
Sign; information hiding; coupling and cohesion. Devel- 
ie lat 131, "Fal licomponent software project by students. Prerequisite: 


Staff 
Ming l ‘ledge; notational systems such as logics program- 
Production ages, trees, and networks: LISP. Search strategies; heuristics; 

vision, Mani 9 Systems. Algorithms used in Al; natural language processing, 
lag Sito. Stat 13; lator operation, theorem proving, problem solving. Prerequi- 


Ssauentias ems (3) Bunker 
Telatic lo Processing: random access storage. Hierarchical, network, and 
litieg po models. Data normalization; data description languages; query 


. F 
lay gliahilit lle and Index organization; inverted files. Data integrity and 
' "Ümputer Sect 


Grier 
al-world systems Simulation techniques and lan- 


x * Queue. x . 
ROictino es; event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of algorithms; 
Patigti, System ~ 


performance: queuing theory. Prerequisite: Stat 131; some 
1 g ] q 
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concurrent registration or permission 


Thomas 
asic structure of processing 
ating, sorting, merging, searching, linking, hashing. 


This course is prereq- 


dE... 


>) Neal 
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150 Current Topics (3) 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating system eit 
numeric programming compiler techniques. Prerequisite Sti or 
sion of instructor May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3—3) 
Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, determini 
gene frequency; and Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, Im model 
selection on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele ochasti 
inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural selection A prodi 
models of changes in gene frequency, inc luding methods of d 
branching processes and diffusion equation methods 
157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing. goi 
sion analysis, experimental design Prerequisite differential 
calculus (Academic year) 
160 Mathematical Statistics for Economics Students (3) j t gp 
Preparation for Stat 275 Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivalent gis! 


181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) j d 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling 4D white " 
on 


of univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions cc 
plications usi 


is 
AT 


tests, and tests for periodicities Theory and ap : 

GWU computer. Prerequisite Math 33, Stat 157-58 OF 118. Gait 

183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: d 
tiot 

solute y 


Statistical Computing Packages (3) 

Application of program packages (e.g.. SAS, SPSS, Biomed) tope, 

multivariate statistical problems. Basic conc epts in data ys. Pret 
manipulation, analytic al techniques, and inter 
site: an introductory statistics course alt? 

187 Introduction to Sampling (3) gi of 
Problems of sampling and sample design. P Stat 


(Fall) 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) tion is 
i ietribu 
hen the form of the underlying dist ng pyp” 


pretation [5 


rerequisite: 


Statistical inference w 
specified. Nonparametric prot edures for estimation an 1 or yival” 
An introduction to robust procedures Prerequisite: tat 9 m 
(Spring) en 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) tic port 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochas i 
ariables, laws of large p sil 


probability distributions, random v 
site: differential and integral calculus 
193 Questionnaire Design (3) , ti 
ffective - stat 187 o 


Principles and proc edures for developing € f 
rview surveys Prerequis! 


(Academic year ses " 


telephone, and personal inte 
lent, or permission of instructor 

195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 2 sj 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 18) 

196 Seminar: Major Governmental Surveys (3) mental sut 
Analvsis of problems in « onducting and using gover tio proc 
include sample design, question wording. fiel ‘980 ce us, De jon 
basic tabulations. Surveys covered int lude the 19 of ed 
Price Index series, and a represent ey int 


health 


*197 Data Analysis Tools and the Personal Computer ) ‘ mant i 


Study of support tools for data analysis ane E wi 
mathematics, computer programming, graphics, "i vidual Pf? 


text formatting, spread sheets, and data base. / 


ative surv 


£s 


Stat 129 and 197 


. Credit will not be given for both 
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Current research or work environment is required of each student. All work is 
One on a personal computer. This course satisfies the computer tool 
requirement. Prerequisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or permission of instruc- 
198 E (Fall and spring) 
Pecial Topics (3) Staff 
9pic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
Provided the ontent differs 


Thirg Group 


201. 
1~2 Mathematica] Statistics (3—3) Lilliefors 


Stribution theory. sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hypoth- 


esis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. (Aca- 
emic ye; 
203 F year) 


sadamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) Mahmoud 
€ tools for the study of algorithms, inc luding asymptotic analysis and 


NpaTence relations. Graphs and their representation in a computer. Some 

124, plete graph problems. Open to qualified seniors Prerequisite: Math 
204 py Math 113 or Stat 198: Stat 131. (Spring) 

Adv Systems (3) Staff 

Wsteme Study of machine intelligence, with special emphasis on expert 


"pics include advanced systems for problem solving and automat- 
,asoning, reasoning with uncertainty, search control, learning and 
(S ing machines Theory and applications Prerequisite: Stat 147. 
Pring) 


Appii late Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Cation of multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences. Techniques 
other | Include factor analysis, cluster analysis. discriminant analysis, and 


instruc: Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission of the 
207 Statistica] Not Open to graduate students in statistics 
Random l Computing (3) Lilliefors 
n 


tional m 'T generators, simulation, approximation methods, computa- 

* docte of linear models, optimization with applications to statistical 

likelih , Including the bootstrap tec hnique, the jackknife, and maximum 
219 ood estimation Prerequisite: Stat 118, 129, 201-2; Math 124. 

The a lysis Lachin 


Packages Cation of statistical methods of data analysis, using statistical 

Methods | n à computer as applied to the data sets from several settings. 

Mode} m o Chosen from analysis of c ontingency tables, the general linear 

"y Prerequise ession, discrimination and c lassification, nonparametric methods. 
6 the, 118 and one course chosen from Stat 129, 183, and 197. 

APPlication variate Analysis (3-3) . . Raubertas 

lta fro Multivariate statistical tec hniques to multidimensional re- 


as sciences Pre m the behavioral, soc ial, biological, medical, and physical 
Advanced ANCuisite: Stat 117, 157-58, and Math 124 (Academic year) 
edvan VA and Experimental Design (3-3) Thall 


Mental de>, and application of general linear parametric model to 


in 18755 Or 294.» 815, estimation, and hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Stat 
Design o£ 1701-2: Math 1: 
of Ex ath 124 (Academic year) 


balication,Periments for Behavioral Sciences (3) 

vi OF advanced experimental design to research problems in 
education Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent 
uctor. Not open to graduate students in mathematical 


Singpurwalla 
. With applications to the 
rerequisite: Stat 201-2 


ee 


S E 


dic p e S 


*r.s- 2.5 


154 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
225-26 Biostatistics (3—3) Groen 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to biom 
investigations. Prerequisite Stat 201—2 (Alternate at ademic years) vin 
227 Research Strategies: Biostatistical Basis and Analysis (3) of the 
The statistical basis of the design, implementation, and analysis of each " 


basic methods of scientific resear h; the cross sectional study» mi 
follow-up study, the case-control (retrospective) study, the random: 
comparative study (including clinical trials), and other nonrand 118 ù 
observational and epidemiologic studies. Prerequisite Stat 1 
permission of instructor 
231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analys 


m 
sis of categoria! " 


Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 o! 257-58 casti 
242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economi data smyt 


257 Probability (3) 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, 
ables, moments, charac teristic functions 


, dom 
probability distributions "i jt ue 
modes ot convergence calcul ; 
2, knowle | 


rems, probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201 
through functions of several variables and series (Fall) casi | 
258 Distribution Theory (3) heo? ord? 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample t 
Stat 257 (Spring) st 


statistics, and spacings Prerequisite 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) bility dist 

Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, proba? itth 

tions, sequences and sums of random variables, « onditioning y ipsi 


martingales Prerequisite advanced calc ulus and permission 


(Alternate academic years) jo 

261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) ice of yer 
Wald’s theory of sequential designs, optional stopping: cho! "| 

id years) st 


Stat 201-2 (Spring, 9$ 


ion is nspecillh yh 


experiments Prerequisite 
262 Nonparametric Inference | 3) 


Inference when the form o! the underlying distribut tio 
263 Advanced Statistic al Theory 1 (3) : int esti 
Linear models, decision theoretic estimation, classical pe ay% 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Fall) Mes | 
264 Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) z pre! visit 
Asymptotic theory, hy pothesis testing, « onfidence regions. ta! 
201-2, 257 (Spring) 1 
nd Th d | 


265 Multivariate Analysis (3) j 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's [^ ar 
Ire 
discrimination and classific ation. Pre 


distribution, o” 
Math 124 (Fall) 
onict! 


266 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) 

Multivariate analysis of variance, print ipal components. sor 

tion, factor analysis. Prerequisite Stat 265 "n 

273-74 Stochastic Processes (3—3) Be. eneratinf ad | 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, 8 ses pirth d 


recurrence, limit theorems random walks, Poisson proof? 20122 of 
Stat 189 90, an suf 


processes applications Prerequisite à 
(Alternate academic years) "^ 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) -anomics- ing Mn 

Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Econ es ay 


for us 
behavior. Statistic al methods ie ‘multan o? 


models of economic ton 
hypotheses and estimating parameters Introductio alent. 
58 or equiv fall) 


tion problems Prerequisite: Stat 157 | 
in matrix theory: : 


instructor. Rex ommended: a course 
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276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Economic 
models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequisite: Stat 275. (Spring) 

279 ods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Application of 
Statistical methods to economic data. Univariate and multiple regression and 
Nonparametric tec hniques are used to analyze economic data. Measures of 
equality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy are discussed. 

281 Terequisite: a one-year course in statistics (Fall) 


Vanced Time Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
Sf Univariate and multivariate time series Statespace or Kalman filter models, 
Spectral analysis of multiple time series Theory and applications using the 


niversity computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 or equivalent. 
282 Spring) 
y i Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Staff 
ulti 


Variate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
? Tegression, 


i discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 261 
283 Ad 


Vanced Statistical Computer Concepts (3) Staff 
Se of high-level statistical computer programs (such as LISREL, CLUSTAN, 
: » INDSCAL, AID, CHAID) and statistical computer packages for ad- 

anced data analysis. Extension of conc epts introduced in Stat 183 to 
Complex le structures (such as hierarchical files) and advanced designs such 
ie tiwave panel designs and multiple cross-sectional surveys. Advanced 


dat. "ainipulation techniques, job control language, and archiving of large 
285. 86 à files. Prerequisite: Stat 183 and either Stat 105 or 118. 
Adm; F: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3-3) Staff 
287-88 mission by permission of instructor 
i SR. Ty of Sample Surveys (3-3) Staff 
P PPlication of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations. Simple, 
Populations ster. double and subsampling. Special topics, including super- 


equival s and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math 32 or 
289 ent. 


(Academic year) 
Admiss x 


i Staff 
290 Princi lon by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Sam ples of ‘ography (3) Staff 
291 Methods o0 290 . 
o ic is (3 Staff 
295 Same as Econ — Analysis (3) 
and Research (3) Staff 
297 May be Tépeated once 


: for credit (Fall or spring) 
ig, *98 Seminar, a Mathematical Statistics (3) 


ics i > ics (3 Staff 
378. 


lo stud ing and Research (arr.) Staff 

399 lion, Ma dents Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
i ation repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Limited to Daesearch (arr.) Staff 

(Fall and Spring). i Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Ees NN 


JU 


456 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM —— EN 


Professor C.H. Sterling (Ac ademic Director) 
Associate Professor T.] Brennan v 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program | tion in 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentré Jitic* 
telecommunications policy. The program focuses on the interaction among making 
economics, and technology in both corporate strategy and governmental policy“ 
jcat! 
1 telecommun 
ration ir 2 ed college ^ 


an accredit 
university Arts 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 


Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The required core cO n 249: 
Econ 217; PSc 203; and Psyc 244 Required courses for the field of study are u cation 
EE 450 (Telecommunication Systems Concepts), 451 (Survey of Telecom 
Systems); TCom 240, 241; and four elective courses selected in consultation 
academic director. Each student must pass à Master's Comprehensive xa 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy w ith a concent 
policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average from 


210 Computers in Policy Analysis (3) 4 nalyzé | 
Introduction of modeling and computer skills needed to @ grams 
eral P 


policy problems. System dynamics and application of sev 


microcomputers 
220 Technology and Telecommunications Policy (3) jon port? 
interact d o 
an 


National and international policy issues that arise from ! 


scientific and technological development in telec ommunicatio 


ment policies A 
240 Seminar in Telecommunications Policy (3) U.S telecon, 
Techniques for assessing institutions and policy in domesti® their regul? j 

n 


nications, including local and long distance carriers a 

spectrum utilization, mobile satellite and terrestrial sorvi interfaco? ui 

media issues, government telecommunication systems, "ation- 

international policies, and the general policy shift to de 

site: Econ 217; PSc 203 w 
241 Seminar in International Telecommunications Policy (3) ot telecoms 

Techniques for assessing the role and process of interna nal $ i New 


cations organizations, U.S polic y-making for the internatio 


authorization and utilization issues, transborder data ' om ani opt 
World Information Order, barriers to trade in information t of 

services, the regional facilities planning pro ess, an 
tition in international telecommuni ations Prerequisite: 


298 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
THEATRE AND DANCE — 


G. Wade (Chair), M.R. wither Jacob j 
palling, L” 


Associate Professors N.D Johnson, A 
Assistant Professors N.C. Garner, B.W. Sabelli, WJ 


Pucilowsky d 
Lecturer M.K. Grut 
lowing 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre (departmental}- The fo p 
must be fulfilled ( Arts take” 
‘ ` 0 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College rses to be "La 


$ co 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding ial sci 
the soci oi 


satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation 1n 
natural and mathematic al sciences.) seco! 
24 semester hours of by the sai 
s approve 


2. Required courses in related areas 


outside the Department of Theatre and Dance, à 
(including 12 semester hours in dramatic literature J 


THEATRE AND DANCE 457 


s pE 


major—TrDa 114, 130, 131, 136, 145—146, 147; 15 
Bac Semester hours in second-group theatre courses. 
ur of Arts with a major in dance (departmental)—The following requirements 
n fulfilled for this 126-semester-hour program: 
(Studen: Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
satis nts shou d consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
and mathem, Tequirements for meaningful initation in the social sciences and the natural 
2 atical sciences ) 
ne Courses in related areas: Mus 3—4; TrDa 45, 130, 131, 136. 
Theatre ve additional semester hours in the humanities outside the Department of 
4, : nce, 
e Sta a Courses in the major: TrDa 160-61, 162-63, 164-65, 170-71, 172-73, 
(p ent 81, 182-83, 184—85, 186-87, 188—89, 190—91, 192, 193-94, 199 
Š. At the n Second-group technique courses is determined by audition). 
faculty ady Binning of the senior year, all dance majors are assigned one or more 
"dert on “fs under whose direction a project in a special area of interest is 


1 Mino, ; 
In 
146, 147, an eatre—1g semester hours of theatre « ourses, including TrDa 114, 130, 145- 
Wh One other theatre course on the 100 level or above 
1. me Dance 
Ce qQ á 
79, 124-70 Dancing: 6 semester hours from TrDa 160-61, 162-63, 164—65, 170-71, 
Sem, tbe 192, 193-94; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180-81, 182-83, 184—85; and 
E. nce Hist, m TrDa 186-87, 188-89, 190-91. 
1 0-21, 172-73 2. and Criticism: 6 semester hours from TrDa 160—61, 162-63, 164—65, 
Pa » 174-75, 193 94; 12 semester hours from TrDa 150, 151, 153, 188-89, 
a ce Ed 


in 74-55 10h: B semester hours from TrDa 160-61, 162-63, 164-65, 170-71, 


er h 794; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180, 182 or 183, 184, 188, 190 or 
DUIS from TrDa 154, 155. or 156. 


T of Fj 
"m this Universi’ in the field of theatre- Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


L 28 


àn equivalent degree 


Por the, ` ^ Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
mae and thnttation in acting, the program of study consists of 30 semester hours of 


For thesis rou) Course work planned in consultation with the advisor and a 
tous oh? Concentra” ent to 6 additional semester hours) 

Cot. PécOn - and i; In theatre design, the program of study consists of 48 semester 
houng) On with the ird-group Course work in theatre and dance and in art planned in 
: advisor and a creative thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semester 


, 


45 y, me Primarily for nonmajors 
The art FI the Theatre (3) Sabelli 
Contribution” theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanics. 
theatrica] $ e playwright, actor, director, and designer. Attendance at 


Spring) Performance, and presentations by visiting artists. (Fall and 


Survey of ms the Dance (3) Johnson 
and Soci pa styles of dance and the relationship of dance to culture 
ou 


gh > the ages. Opportunities to experience dance forms 

Performance. c Pation, viewing videotapes and films, and attending theatrical 

(P Ballet (Fall and spring) 
Ormer)y HKLS (1) 
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51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) 
(Formerly HKLS 14) 
52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) 
(Formerly HKLS 17) 
53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) 
(Formerly HKLS 18) 
54 Beginning Jazz (1) 
55 Beginning/Intermediate Jazz (1) 
56 Beginning Tap (1) 
57 Beginning/Intermediate Tap (1) 
58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1) 
59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) 
60 Beginning Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 
61 Beginning/Intermediate Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 
62 Beginning Ballroom Dance (1) 
63 Beginning/Intermediate Ballroom Dance (1) 
64 Beginning Folk Dance (1) 
65 Beginning/Intermediate Folk Dance (1) 


Second Group 


105—6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) 
Same as Engl 105-6 
110 Performance of Literature (3) 
Theory and technique of the interpret 
performance. Performance of poetry and prose 


i ture 
ation of nondramatic litera 
fiction. 


X it * ‘eeeeeeeeeeee € € € 


A 


113 Voice for the Theatre (3) nce 10 9, op 
The practice and application of voice production with el is JA 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emp pli i 


individual awareness of the process of voice production 


performance. Prerequisite SpHr 11 (for theatre majors) OF 


: wot! 
instructor (Fall) coil ja 


114 Introduction to Acting (3) sations 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisa aob” 
Jo oi 


analysis (Fall and spring) 

115 Scene Study: Modern Realism (3) oth-centuly wo 
Principles of role development, conc entrating ON. 2 TrDa 114 
including Chekhov, Williams, and Miller Prerequisite: 


(Spring, odd years) conet 
116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) t business d 
d stage eil Simo? 


Principles of role development, comic timing. an N 
ing on material by contemporary play wrights, such as 


site: TrDa 114 (Fall, even years) "HM 
117 Audition Techniques (1) hearsal 
selection and e “pe 114% 


All aspects of the audition process gr 
monologues, handling of cold reading, et Prerequisite: cast 
lent (Spring) ol 
122 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) dialogue,” 144. 

i handling of verse mE 


Principles of role development anc 


- L > uisite: 
on classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Pre b 


(Fall, odd years) the 
23 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) aterial from pet 
Principles of role development, conc entrating on m playwright!" " 
Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-centu pi 
siste: TrDa 114 (Spring, even years) y 
130 Theatre Production (3] ipchudiS qr 
(Formerly CmTr 151] production 
! saging 


Theories and practicum in theatre and dance P y 
j set construction. 


stage management, costume anc 


THEATRE AND DANCE 459 


, Makeup, business management, and publicity, with specific emphasis in at 
13 least one area. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
troduction to Lighting (3) Staff 


(Formerly CmTr 152) 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 
132 ®atre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 


akeup Design (3) Pucilowsky 
(Formerly CmTr 156) 
Bory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including prosthesis, 
133 mask making, latex (Fall) 
: ànagement (1) Staff 
(Formerly CmTr 157) 
mental study of stage management with emphasis on practical produc- 
n Work as well as theory 
T Theatre Architecture (1) Sabelli 
(Formerly CmTr 158) 
. 135 Sa of general principles, theories, and styles of theatre arc hitecture. 
y (F ign (3) Sabelli 
Ormerly Cm, 193) 
wndamenta| Study of s enography, including drafting, rendering, stage 
136 CiDDerties, ànd model construction (Fall) 
(Fo ume History and Construction (3) Pucilowsky 
Tmerly Cm‘; 195) 
Pune. fashion in Western civilization from ancient Egypt to the present. 
Na ental study of costume research through specific projects. Laboratory 
149 An in costume , onstruction (Fall) 
(Forme log, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 
t y Anth CmTr 191) 
traditions ve approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural 
: titual for; *Xamination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and 
Through 7" ànd contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. 
anthropc PP Provisation workshops, students explore how the techniques of 
l ! specific By and drama can lead to a better understanding of the significance 
43 Theatre j actions and events and of human experience. Same as Anth 154. 
(For ay Washington (3) Garner 
Š key CmTr 46) 
Di lessig sti" to the artistic philosophies, organization, and operation of 
Uction is reg Semniprofessional theatres in Washington Attendance at 
Ms. ae Operations of the i: km Ss ussions focus on performances and 
d (Former the Theatre (3-3) Pucilowsky 
An e mtr 165-66) 
beginnings Woo" of the development and growth of the theatre from the 
147 TrDa 146: Frene © Present. TrDa 145: Greek through English Renaissance. 
(F foe the T eoclassic to the present (Academic year) 
Ormer|, Cp? Theatre (3) Garner 
Pundamen tt 154) 


analysis, casting, and rehearsal tec hniques. Prerequi- 


v, € ] 146 Labo fee $15 (F. ll dd "e rs) 
The. anc aboratory fee, $15 all, odd yea 
Formerly a ies) Jacobson, Sabelli, Pucilowsky 


0 | 
librett d American music 


al theatre Development of all its components: 
lyrics, and the overall fabric of productions. 
ign for musical theatre, inc luding practical applications. 


Johnson 
an y, aesthetics, and performance. Contributions of the 
Performer are examined through lectures, class discus- 


Go. s ag 


PL Saas 
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; ea 
sions, readings, and presentations by guest lecturers Attendance at the ett 
performances and videotape/film showings Primarily for nonmajors- 


uisite for nonmajors TrDa 46 stall 
152 Dance in the 20th Century | 3) f creatin 
Development of dance as an art form. Understanding the processes 0 tion at 
dance. Improvisation, composition, « horeography, and collaborat! visit 


examined. Participatory experiences Primarily for nonmajors. 


for nonmajors: TrDa 46 johns 


153 Dance Aesthetics and Critic ism (3) — 
Theories related to dance as an art form and their applica theatri 


criticism. Viewing of videotapes and films and attendance 


performances Prerequisite for nonmajors l'rDa 46 withes 


154 Creative Dance for Children (3) rincip 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts. P 
methods, and materials (Spring, odd years) johns 
155 Social and Rec reational Forms of Dance (3) i d sconti 
The application of theories and teaching concepts to social an 
forms of dance (Fall, odd years) oos? | 
156 Dance Pedagogy (3) v 
(Formerly HKLS 117) 
Philosophy, concepts, methods, materials and organizational OFT ie: 1 
teaching dance in ac ademic and nonacademi settings 


186—87 (Spring, even years) 
160-61 Intermediate Ballet (2-2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
162-63 Intermediate/Advanc ed Ballet (2-2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
164-65 Advanced Ballet (2-2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
170-71 Intermediate Modern Dance (2 2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
172-73 Intermediate/Advanc ed Modern Dance (2-2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
174-75 Advanced Modern Dance (2 2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
180-81 Dance Improvisation (3—3) "ej 
(Formerly HKLS 108] ) 
Awareness of body movement, eny ironment, group dynamike n 
and composition through improvisational te hniques- 
182-83 Dance Composition (3-3) 
(Formerly HKLS 109-10) 
TrDa 182: Basic elements and print iplt 
problems in composition Prerequisite 


demic year) 
staging 5 c 


184-85 Choreography (3-3) to 
" ce 
The creation of a dance performance with re ene 131 and ! 
Prerequisite: TrDa 180-81, 192-93, or equiv wit 
mended (Academic year) wo 
186-87 Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3 -3) d hysics ) 
Application of principles of anatomy, kinesiology: 4" pies I E 
and practice of contemporary dance te 


188-89 Movement Analysis (3—3) ith emphs 
alysis wit om 


Concepts and princ iples of movement an 


prin iples of effort/shape (Academic year) 
190-91 Dance History (3—3) al d 


(Formerly HKLS 135—306] : n cul 
js 0 
History of dance from antiquity to present; emphas visit? i 
and social behavior. 


s of composition Talent 
TrDa 180-81 or » 


;alent; 


»chniques 
on 


of dance as art, education, 
TrDa 46 (Academic year) 
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wet 


192 Repertory/Performance (1) Staff 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and performing 
ance works. Audition required. May be repeated for credit. (Academic 
193 year) 
794 Dance Styles (arr) Staff 
196 orms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern (Academic year) 
Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 


Independent research and special projects Open to seniors or exceptionally 
Well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or danc e. Before students are 
Permitted to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the 
Plan of Study and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing 

199 Seni cdy and the department chair 

Or Project in Dance (3) 
f n to seniors majoring in dance. Before students are permitted to register 
9r TrDa 199, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and 


ain approval of the staff member who will be direc ting the study and the 
*partment chair 


i "Eroup courses: MFA candidacy or permission of instructor. 
5 


Design (3) Pucilowsky 

Projec lon to the basic tec hniques of costume design through specific 
1 * Various rendering tec hniques will be explored, consistent with the 

213 s erent historica] periods. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 (Spring, odd years) 


Án h lems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobson 
Focus anced study of vocal production and interpretation for the actor. 
Speare’s Stage dialects and the articulation and interpretation of Shake- 
21546 Acting. Plays. Prerequisite TrDa 113 
| Scene". Scene Study (3-3) Jacobson 
b audition ip In modern, classic, and other nonrealistic drama. Admission by 
(Acade -Soth courses may be repeated once for credit Recording fee, $4. 
250 Adva, aic year) 
Preparati Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
ual q the for the advanc ed student designer, with emphasis on the individ- 
Scri Opment of rendering techniques, technical drafting, traditional 


t - 
251 Specia lysis, and origina] sc enographic interpretations (Fall) 
Plorat In Scene Design (3) . Sabelli 
ma of all Styles of traditional and contemporary scenography 


2 Admissig taking of scale models. May be repeated once for credit. 
1 82 Ady, pe, Permission of instructor (Spring) 


uming (3) Pucilowsky 
253 Ix specia] design, style, and construction problems (Spring) a 
8 (3) Pucilow: 
The Study of AS uc y 


Mes, th tern drafting and draping methods, based on historical 
255 design, Pr Tough lecture and class work. Basic millinery construction and 


Terequisite. TrDa 13€ ; 'ears 
» 36 (Spring, even years) 
Theo S Design (3) Balling 


257 pie: TrDa 131 cation of lighting design for theatre and television. Prerequi- 


. (Spring, odd years) 
Rarely Ppa heare Auditions (3) Garner 
an, 


n Professional Theatre) 
paration and performance, readings, and 


"ha May repe Research in Theatre (arr.) Stali 


9r credit (Fall and spring) 


(3-3) Staff 


Ced > 
; 24 interview, Study of Monologue pre 
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TRAVEL AND TOURISM 
Director) 


Hawkins, J.D. Hunt (Academic 
D.L. Edgell, S Wahab 


rs R. Anzola-Bentanc ourt 
B.D. Steffen (Visiting) 

| Lecturer G.H Moeller 
S.D. Cook, S.A. 5x hulman 


Professors D E 
Professorial Lecture 
Assistant Professor 
Assistant Professoria 
Lecturers B.M. Dwyer, R. Sebo, W.D W ynegar 


ation and Human Developm 
ice in Human Kinetics and Leisure st 


See the Sc hool o 


The School of Educ 
a Bachelor of Scier 
ion and Human Development 
f study 


tourism leading to 
Master of Arts in Educat 
Human Development for programs © 


First Group 


100 Experimenta! Course (3) 


Topics announ ed in the Schedule of ¢ lasses 


Second Group H 
Hawkins : 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) A 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on gs, ind 
tourism and travel, research and development of tourist destins met) oul 
economic and social impact of tourism (Fall, spring and § ic 
Acad? 


113-14 Practicum (3-3) 
Practical experience 1 
vear and summer) 

143 Tourist Accommodations 
An overview of the basic [ 
marketing, and financing o! h 


n travel and tourism related disciplines: 


and the Hospitality Industry (3) E 
n the managem 


yrinciples involved i 
her tour* 


otels, restaurants, and ot 


tions, facilities, and services (Spring) 

144 Tourist Attractions and Activities (3) atural and ivalt 

Basic principles ot planning developing and managing ?' well 85 Pd 
made attractions. National, state, and local park systems. e P d 
sector resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attractions . ind 
Various recreation activities popular among tourists are e (5p "d 
their personal, economic, $0 ial, and env ironmental im He 

145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, ( jq 
and Sales Techniques : nd sales "' "T 
Reviews and applies basi advertising, public relations. $. ra t a" 

ludes study 9 fecti m 


to the travel and tourism field. Inc 
and current practices 


selec ted case studies (Spring) 
146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) racteris 
Socioeconomic, demographic and psy hologi¢ al cha i 
types of tourist populations Emphasis on tourist ices 
developing, and marketing tourism programs and se 


147 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems \- 


sporta 


ences as they influence travel (Fall) ope 
s(3) i financiél Ps 
stems o sin 


tion modes 


Overview of the various trans 
CIS of the 


al, marketing, and evaluation aspe 


tion. Limited emphasis will be plac ed 
(tion m . 


infrastructure to support specit transporté 
(pal w 


172 International Experiences (1 to 12) . topić: 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a spec ific 


summer) na li 


173 Independent Study (1 to ©) : 
ive study 10 an 


Individually designed model for intens nt 
I yende 
Prerequisite demonstrated competency for indep $i credit. 


„ated 1c 
sion of advisor and instruc tor. May be rep“ ater 


and summer) 


ent offers programs in ies and? 


. orti 


t 
on the develop™e” pall s 


un! 


sl 
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d 178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
1 Same as Educ 178. 
84 Ww shop (1 to 6) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit with 
190 Permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
es Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
n in-depth study of agency products and services, with methodologies for 
191 ere control and efficiency. (Fall) 
“ness Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
Basic pri 


nciples of business administration applied to small businesses in 

genera] and to travel agencies in particular. General management concepts 
nning, organizing, leading, and controlling), with specific applications in 
gement areas, including personnel, finance, office operations, law, and 


192 nsurance, (Spring) 
arketi ng Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
mix j Ing theories as applied to the travel agency. Coverage of the marketing 
Ugana "el. market segmentation, market planning, and the use of advertis- 
ty ohn er communications techniques. Emphasis on increasing profitabil- 
193 ugh planned marketing programs (Fall) 
C — © and International Tourism (3) 
help “etal of tourism theory, with emphasis on how such knowledge can 


and improve his or her function. Emphasis 
Psychosocial aspects of tourism on the traveller and host community. 
> discussed (Spring) 


on 
209 Econo 
Staff 


nced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall, spring, and summer) 


230 Orga i 
\ Overview ct and Management of Airlines (3) Dwyer 
Analysis of et and international passenger air transportation systems. 
Portati, anning, financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
L. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operation. 
evelopme 


i ` nt of infrastructure and related support 
eei. (Summer) 


Aspects of iocultural, and Environmental Hawkins 
Impact ‚> Tourism (3) 


of ^ 
OF tourism On economic 


Be development and social values; specific 
for undere, PS YChosocia], physica 


il, and community impacts May be taken 


259 Summer) aduate credit with permission of the instructor. (Fall and 
J Administ 


Organization 9f Travel and Tourism Services (3) Schulman 
tation of Rm management concepts, theories, and issues, stressing appli- 
ang der FY through analysis of short case examples drawn from the 


Bourism pese of the travel and tourism industry (Summer) 

lationship omen (3) Dwyer, Anzola-Betancourt 
Mblicatione o economic theory and principles to tourism development; 
May economic analysis tex hniques to the travel and tourism field. 


281 (Fajj and Spring) Undergraduate credit with permission of the instructor. 


phy? piadurism (3) Hunt, Wahab 
Ysica] Áo ing for travel. and tourism organizations; financial and 
Pmen 


Concepts 9r comprehensive tourism projects; consideration of 
4, pedit With per, "PProaches. and models. May be taken for undergraduate 


Tm, 
Policy ission of the instru tor (Fall and summer) 
` na 3) ll 


8 co Edge 
Berg Policy ana], P'ents of tourism policy, development of tools for 


t and me and description of tourism organizations in the 


ate sector. (Spring) 


tes x 
Brie cad s 


- 
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Dwyer. wyne 


263 Tourism Marketing (3) rodu 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry P 


and services, including its public- and private-sector components. tef 
ment of the tourism product, development of the marketing ot 
preparation of the marketing plan, and analysis of specific prom 


programs (Spring) cook 
270 Travel and Tourism Research (3) Moel it 
Analvsis of general research methods and tools and their applica s ] 


study of travel and tourism. Prerequisite: Educ 295 (Spring and $ suf 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6) , devel 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems iy qi 


ment of advanced professional competencies May be repeated for 


permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 


282 International Experiences (1 to 12) peat 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a spec ific topic. May be re 
credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) sw 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) k confert 
Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, including oí vis% 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for ¢ redit with permissi© 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) pine 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, $ w 
summer) y 

293 Independent Study (1 to 6) prin? 

: S 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, 
wol, 


summer) ee 
296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) igues» and w 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniq (Fall 


systems approaches applied to travel and tourism services 


** 


summer) 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) f the stv a) 
Independent researc h and study pertinent to the needs ° ctor: F 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission of instru sl 
spring, and summer) 
299 Thesis Research (1 to 6) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May v 
credit with approval of advisor. Prerequisite Educ ne 
er 


permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summ 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
Lam U à .Z 
University Professors M. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.) Caws, S.H. Nast A g 


Courses numbered in the 770s are taught by distinguished tment o Pag 


appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the to 
^ n pire? 
concerned, appropriate University Professor courses may be take red Je 


a 
program requirements. Permission of the University Professor yo jn the p” 
enrollment. A complete listing of courses offered appears each T” 
S 


of Classes under the 700 series. Following is a list of course 
taught fairly regularly by University Professors o 


AmCv/Hist 
771 American Intellectual History: The Idea of Private century A 
American debates over private property, from the 17th ial thous "7 
day. Applications in legal, economic, political, and jave” o” 
imaginative literature Entitlements and limits, lan 
property, copyright, inheritances, the individual in 


and the state 


relation 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 465 


772 American Intellectual History: The James Family (3) Cunliffe 
consideration of one of America’s most brilliant "clans," c. 1840-1920: 
enry James, Sr., cosmopolite and Swedenborgian reformer, and three of his 
Children. -the novelist Henry James, Jr., the psychologist-philosopher Wil- 
lam James, and their diarist-sister Alice James. Their writings will be 
examined in several contexts, including literary criticism, feminism, and 

AMC ise PSychohistory Open to undergraduates and graduate students. 


73 Republicanism in America (3) Cunliffe 
Publicanism as an ideology; historical antecedents in the Old World and 
eir transit to North America; the repudiation of monarchy in 1776; the 

evelopment and significance of republicanism in 19th-century America 
(wit some comparative emphasis, especially on Latin America, France, and 


rain); and the eventual loss of ideological vitality. For juniors and seniors; 
n to graduate students 
PO l 
7 


ist 
74 The Hi; 
Int History of Heroism (3) Cunliffe 
^ greatness, and genius since ancient times, with 
asis on 18th- to 20th-century c onceptions. Hegelian, Marxist, 
and w- 
hi les of the role of the individual in affecting the course of 
he lien? I1 functions of biography, from hagiology to psychohistory, as a 
Cy, Tary—historic al genre. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. 


The ^— Popular Author in Britain and America, 1800-1915 (3) Cunliffe 
Kipli ergence of imaginative writers (Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Twain, 
ment s. 9 were both highly and widely admired for combining entertain- 
moral edification. Subsidiary attention to European “giants” (Hugo, 

The sociology of 19th« entury authorship: periodicals, pub- 

; translation, copyright, platform appearances, fecundity, 


ersatility. Prerequisite permission of the instructor. For graduate 
' Open to qualified undergraduates 


;xpatriates (3) Zwerdling 
W ved many important American writers of the past century—James, 
Chose to iot, Pound, Stein, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Plath, and others— 

Ve their native country and live in London or Paris. What attracted 
Phi Braduat, urope and how their expatriation affected their work. For under- 
to graduate students 


ding Technology (3) Caws 
nation of the idea of technology—its relations to the sciences and 
be Tegan umanities. its development, and its problems. Technology will 
us); i as merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or 

Own histor, Will be regarded as a human activity in its own right, with its 

Phi Braduates: >” Conceptual structure, interests, risks, and benefits. For under- 
17% ' 9Pen to graduate students 

A fundan eht in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
Concept of inquiry, drawing on philosophy and the social sciences, into 
Collectiyi ^ the State in terms of entrenched oppositions: individualism/ 
Prise, co m ®quality/liberty, liberalism conservatism, socialism/free enter- 
He estructiye capitalism Emphasis on the present need to find a 
Locke, Hescendence of these oppositions Readings from Plato, 


For Undergrad egel, Marx, Freud, Levi-Strauss, Walzer, Nozick, and others. 
ates; open to graduate students 


Esset 
Dajo. Me * 4 


- 
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Phil cavs 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) od bf 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics ad cont? 
Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditio! 
of philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the T fot 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines 
undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Nos 


770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) qne 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to moder? oot 


Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy; -— s West 
literature; the impact of the image of Islam as shown in m " 
scholarship upon the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors; 0 


students 
nos 
uu 


771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) un. 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as or Ti 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West an up? 


translation of these works into European languages and theirt roudinf 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned 


English. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. " 


Rel 


Rel 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3) ts of OY fo 
A thematic examination of major elements and componen tho se^ 
traditions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mysticism ial gi 
ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the « osmos, the m ‘ 
of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and symbols. dais™ 
traditions of East and West —Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism. » 


tianity, Islam 


Rel 

777 Religion and Science (3) ;vilizatió" 
The interaction between religion and science in different C! 
relationship in ancient Egypt, classic al Greece, Islam, In " 
West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revolution. ap e scien y 
day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter of religio c and P 
considered in light of the cultural matrix of the civiliza o 
question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate student» w 


Soc ap! 
776 Public Policy Research (3) d basic and rg 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison "e. oí er 


research. Policy research methods. The social struct 

producers and consumers of knowledge and issues arising of the "m4 
to undergraduates and graduate students with permis® or related 
Prerequisite: social science or public policy course W 


T ence. E we 


777 Contemporary American Society (3) its ios 
A social science perspective of American society and tinued d 


z . n 
and dynamics. Analysis of the concepts that allow w^ ope? Li 
jergraduat y 


America's condition and its future. For unc 


students 
Soc/Econ/PS« and p^ 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) ;c behaviof i cy af 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic ond sod 
policy, drawing on relevant segments of economics ica] 
political science and psychology. A discussion © 


- ic 
core concepts in the study of micro- and macrooc?’ lif 
policy implications. For graduate students; open 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 467 
. URB AN 
s AND 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
Professo 


Adjunct p D.C, McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (Chair), S. Greene 
hir essor F, Gutheim 

Associa Professors D.E. Gale, R.W. Longstreth 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.L. Preston 
Lecturer g p lessoria] Lecturer M.K. O'Bryon 

RN *** Carr, Jr. (Visiting) 
leading to chool of Government and Business Administration for the program of study 
Preparation f © degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which provides 
Plann: © Professional practice in the planning field, and areas of specialization in 


Administrati components of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Public 
n and Doctor of Philosophy 


50 Washington D.C.: 
Hi L 


» Culture, and Politics (3) 


Same as Amc, Hist/PSc 50. 
ond Group 


153 p 
sun damenta]s of Urban Planning and Design (3) 
udio co 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


Greene 
urse for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning and 


ing 2 @PPlied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in develop- 
154 Survey Implementing creative solutions to urban problems. (Spring) 

Examinati erican Urban and Regional Planning (3) _ Gale 
of Ameri -On of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new directions 
Shape Rs planning Concepts, as well as the social and political forces that 
Politici Character of planning in the United States The roles of institutions, 
lar em BoP anners, and the general public in the planning process. Particu- 

Phasis iş placed on urban planning at the local governmental level. 


Joint of Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 
ering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department and the 
architecty Studies Program Examination of selected topics in American 
re from the 17th century to the present. Stylistic properties, form 
introg,- ePleristics, technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are 
Vzed as a Means of interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are 
encies, y as artifacts and as signifiers of social, cultural, and economic 
Same & /AmCv 175: 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCy 176: 1860—present. 
T (Academic year) 
Washington z Historic Preservation (3) Gale 
as it has deye] C., is the Primary setting for the study of historic preservation 
às e PPed over the past century Experience with preservation issues 
mie Ples in other locations will also be discussed. Lectures, 
ib 5 of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sites 


Group reservation efforts. Same as AmCv 177 (Spring) 
201 
troduction to th and Practice | (3) Gale 
hited Stat e development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
u 


202 gj? Vol tion © emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and 
Planning 9! issues in the practice of the planning profession. (Fall) 
Š o Practice II (3) Gale 


: Mn € Concepts of Planning, plan making, and plan implementa- 
ning, on of the relationshi x 


Sting, and Scenario development in planning practice. 
201 or Permission of in. 


——————— 


a A T 


"Nol 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTK JN 


203 Principles of Community Planning and Design (4) iw" 
Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning method 
graphic techniques; principles of land use and community design; anal j 

factors affecting community development and change. Open only tO (e 
dates for the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Laboratory 
$20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) Mocni? 

207 Land Development Planning (3) of 200i% 

Selected problems in urban and regional planning applications for 


environmental controls, tax incentives, and other techniques avelli 
implementation of development plans. Prerequisite U&RP 201 OF 


of instructor. (Fall) 

208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) si pe?" 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods w 
Examination of land use and transportation planning principles, ransp” 
techniques. Roles of public and private interests in land use pe 


tion planning and management Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 
instructor (Spring) 
210 Urban Development Economics (3) 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relati onal 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the nati . basic 
socioeconomic implications of urban land development policies; wd 
ies and methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217- 
lent or permission of instructor (Fall) x 
211 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3) odi 
Study of basic statistical procedures and their in rocedures 
to the BASIC language and computer programming DP goust * 
computer operations and statistical problem solutions. his uently " 
lishes a computer capability that the student utilizes SU pull 
course assignments (Fall) : 
212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis II (3) a pop 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and fo t ppc! 
employment, income, and economic growth and developmen 
cohort survival, location quotients, survey sampling and 


2 heel m 211. 
sign, shift-share, and case study methods Prerequisite: aor 


AT 


(Spring) 

215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) van region oil 

Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan oral tor 
findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of mat jannin’ 


J 

^ p j i 
cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and indivi 203 of 

Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20 Prerequisite: RR p 


instructor (Fall) p 

218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) analysis and p 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional gii 
regional planning; development of projects of regional o 
lem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio struct: 
$20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 or permission otin 

241 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3). . of 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution 
governmental functions and programs affecting UI nships 
ment policy. Planning functions in evolving relatio RP 
federal, state, and metropolitan agencies Prerequisite: 
sion of instructor (Spring) 

242 International Urban Planning (3) zi appro; 
Examination and comparison of the theories of (p 
planning in various countries Analysis of the types 5 A 
ment techniques employed and their effectiven Ameri 
approaches and methods within the context of the. tructor- 

process. Prerequisite U&RP 201 or permission ot! 


iti 
3 3 AM 


Tesolution of their development and housing needs. Housing supply and 
emand conditions, market analysis, physical inventory methods, commun- 
ty acility Planning and impact analysis, commercial revitalization, and 
neighborhood theory and dynamics Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of 


Dstructor. (Fall) 
252 Housing . i 
and Community Devel nt: Gale 
Cue 5 : unity Developme: 


tudies and Applications (3) 
The application of theory and methodology to contemporary housing and 
Unity development issues Examination of federal policies and pro- 
the ; community facilities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse projects, and 
51 role o the Private sector. Case studies and field trips. Prerequisite: U&RP 
255 U or permission of instructor., (Spring) 
An Housing (3) 
Seminar that explores the principal issues affecting the demand for and 
sd of housing, including home financing, housing costs, tenure options, 
ilitation and conservation, market dynamics and requirements, and 


public-sector involvement Prerequisite: U&RP 251 or permission of instruc- 


256 Na: (Summer) 
Residenti E Dynamics (3) í Gale 
Middle à location decisions as they affect land use in metropolitan areas. 

on dis ass, elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects of discrimina- 
J slocation, condominiums, and historic preservation. Prerequisite: 

257 201 or Permission of instructor (Summer) 

Conggee ley and Urban Planning (3) Gale 

pl E E 9! municipal fiscal conditions and their implications for urban 

fact) »Xamination of capital projects financing, tax policy and land use, 

Permiss; ‘mpact analysis of urban development. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 

258 on of instructor. (Fall) 


Fuller 


Analysis ^ Development Economics (3) Carr 
hension ? studies of large-scale development projects to gain compre- 
Straints inhe nancial, political, legal, and technical complexities and con- 


261 Or Permission nt C: «^ ma process. Prerequisite: U&RP 210 
Investio i P lanning and Design: Concepts and Methods (3) Greene 
and design te Perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in planning 
and Process "ka asis on interaction of users and the environment, principles 
tation technic community design, visual analysis, evaluation and implemen- 

262 (Fall) ques. Prerequisite U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. 


Case Planning and Design: 
va and Applications (3) 
and design studi ic | =) Labo 

to typical] 10; application of community design principles and 
263 tory feg, $20, Problems of community change and development. a) 
Tequisite: U&RP 261 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

terii, li 

: p 


ny ation and Design Studio (3) Greene 
histori studio class application of the techniques and methods of 
Preservatic 
areas. gÙ design’ Urban planning, housing and community development, 
tne TS x a and other disciplines to problems of revitalizing urban 
to the} , nd ries, analyses, formulation of proposals, and presenta- 
Ner Cooperating groups. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: 
0 


274 UaRp 201 uh 
jet Hist Sion of instructor (Summer) 


s 

offering " a servation (3) Gutheim 
Organ De às merican Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
Zations and om Comparative examination and analysis of international 
Ctivities dedicated to the Preservation of historical places 


Greene 


SE S 9 C o o Q9 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


and cultural traditions. Review of national and multinational policies 


ing preservation interests (Spring) Longi 


77—78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) and tbe 
joint offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department y 
American Studies Program. Same as Hist 277-78 Exploration © focus 
purpose of the preservation movement in the United States viaa 
developments from the 19605 to the present Topics include the € 
preservation theories in the 19th century, relationships betwee ial 
toward the past and toward design, the intent and impact of 
organizational dynamics, approac hes to documentation, the conce 
icance, and preservation as an instrument of change. Di ement OP 
representatives of organizations and public agencies supP 


lectures. (Academic year) 

290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) ods. May 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching meth 
repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) in d 


development. May be repeated once for credit 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Region 
300 Thesis Research (3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Directed research and investigation of spe ial 
(Fall and spring) sy 
al ( 


Fourth Group 
as the Sy D 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered by 
requires. They are open to selected master’s students upon petition 
Associate Dean. g 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector " 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3) m» 
^ rameworks for; Anti, 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical f 
i and actions rire 


understanding, and predicting the nature, values, 
public and private institutions Problems, potentials, 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements A 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidacy status. wr" 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) al 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for 


spring) 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ 


(isiting) 
Assistant Professors P.M. Palmer (Director), R Spalter-Roth (Vis 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Pratt pl 


Committee on Women's Studies Hamel, .0. 


M.M. Cassidy, B.L. Catron, R.P. Churchill, S E Haber, f wolchik 


Lengermann, P.M. Palmer, J.A Plotz, R Spalter-Roth, disiplin" aM 
„a inte Mas 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two M atudies 800) gre 

leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women, studies 

in the field of public policy with a concentration in women various d 


: from 
by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty con wu 


munity- 


within the University and resource persons in the commu te the ool 

- tegra"? and 

The women's studies programs seek to examine rr historical "T. 

established academic disciplines to an understanding of t to evalua 
g necessary 


role and status of women, and to provide trainin 
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a program to meet individual research interests and professional goals. 
*gree candidates should consult with the director of the Women's Studies 


| dining Public Policy for women, Each student will work closely with an advisor in 
Prog 


th field of women's studies and Master of Arts in the field of public 
a concentration in women's studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 
Pri lle i. university. Students are expected to have completed the 
uate Courses 
sig the 8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
: 36 semester hours of course work. with or without a thesis. All students 
Of either wae” Core of women's studies courses WStu 220, 221, 225, and a final 6 
tu 283 and 295 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students must take 
we 17, 247), ws i public policy core (Stat 104 or 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Econ 
Stu 240 mar with Stat 104 or 183, ps. 203, Psyc 244, and Econ 217 recommended; 
paining ab Substituted for the core policy analysis course (PSc 203). Of the 
in ties , Courses, two must be in the same discipline, which may be in the 
the field op! sciences, or public administration Those pursuing the Master of Arts 
‘tudis, 1 Smen’s studies must take, in addition to the core courses in women's 
Phil Semester Ours in one other discipline (history, literature, economics, 
8y) and 9 hours of electives With permission, other disciplinary 
d > Selected. All candidates are required to pass a Master's Compre- 
on, 


220 Persp ti 
S ives on Women (3) Palmer 
Urve 


United of the historica] development of feminist theory in Europe and the 
States from the 1790s to the 1930s, focusing especially on feminist 
ince a and critiques of basic assumptions of the developing social 
ex “Isciplines Topical focus on the application of theories to the 
221 Research n of family, work, and political roles of women (Fall) 
Analysi ues in Women's Studies (3) Spalter-Roth 
h 15 of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspectives from 
esearch es and social science disciplines to the issues and methods of social 
framew and social policy and practice. Topics include a review of feminist 
itique and re-evaluation of traditional academic disciplines, 
^ Sexual; "urrent research on and for women, especially in the areas of 
225 Feminist Th Work, poverty, and social change. (Fall) 


Theoretical eory (3) Staff 
Pro; > foundations of feminism in the United States. Theories and 
contempo or Change Currently espoused Although focus is primarily on 
Will be Ee American feminism, some Third World and European thought 
Omen nsidered. (Spring) 
Gender cad Public Policy (3) Staff 
op rtunit of U.S. government policies, such as equal employment 
Y, Social Security, and the federal budget. Basic steps in systematic 


a distribution Si and how such analyses are affected by questions of gender 


Omen and Or gan and money (Spring) 
aital status the Law (3) Staff 
251 mation, heal women, Emphasis on marital status, employment, media, 
women, range ices, crime, and the Constitution (Spring) 
Oman _ > and the Arts (3 Pratt 
Da 35 Subject and ol rts (3) 


bject. Examination of stereoty 2s, themes, lan 
» an : pe , guage, 
269 phe woma, Ymbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention 
loin in e| E and the development of feminist criticism. (Fall) 
Offering can Work Force (3) Palmer 
“Maliq? American Studies Program and the Women’s Studies 
adan baan *Ciplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force and 


vision of labor. Views of women’s work in the home and 


=. 6 #2 es 
midia 


— Mew 
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outside it; interrelationships of women in and out of the work force: 


race, and ethnic differences (Spring) su 


270 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) " yen. f 
Investigation of a current policy issue of partit ular concern to T. 
articular social system. 


consideration of women's status in à pé 

spring) uf 
280 Independent Study (3) , pons 

May be repeated for credit Arrangements must be made with 5 » 


faculty member prior to registration 
283-84 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) 

Studv of the changing status of women tł 

public and private agencies engaged in policy-maki 

action, and research. Placement arrangements begir 


registration for this course A 


295 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) 1 of à 
Individual library or field researc h. Program advisor's approva 


tU 
rough supervised assign gl 


ng, ed 
| the semester 


proposal required 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) » 
A the past 
The courses listed below, which emphasize the experience of women Hg quieti 
present, are available in Columbian College for undergraduate and gradu 


AmCv/Hist 185 History of Women in America (3) 
Clas 170 Women in Classical Antiquity | 3) p 
Econ 141 Women in the Labor Market (3) saw 
Hist 125 Women in European History (3) 
Psvc 150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) QU 
Rel 181 Women in Western Religion (3) w 
Soc 155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) 


YIDDISH _ : t per v = | ~~ 


See Classics. 


ZOOLOGY _ : , RETUTPERETT Y 


See Biological Sciences. 


" 


P 
B AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1986-1987 


“mbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Graduate Schoo! of A 


lof Education and Human Development 


rts and Sciences 


of Government and Business Administration 


of Public and International Affairs 
, Merry 
Carg 


Ba. tea der Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Crover 7 inois College; M.S 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 193 


a 1929, High Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
int College: M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D 1952, George W ashington University 


ent Ed. 193 aker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
kan ENA Ste Univer of New York at Buffalo; M.A 1954, Catholic University of 
. 19 


2, University of Wisconsin 


56, Ed.D. 1962. George Washington University 


UA 1609, an Barrett, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
Gg cw College: M p A 


1932, Harvard University; D.B.A 1972, George Washington 


Well, Professor Emeritus of German 
» George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


Ia Ru P'ofessor Emeritus of Special Education 

Mamá The State University; M.A 1947, New York University; Ed_D. 1957, Columbia 
a Brenne 

Wait d. 193g t, Professor Emeritus of Education 

m F, University Hopkins University; M.A. 1949 American University; Ed.D. 1962, George 


[ demi. ck Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice President for 
da HW A Emeritus 
"ritus 


^ LN tinge B Co lege: M.S, 1944 University of Roc hester; Ph.D. 1952. University of Texas 
> Ri 3 Univer OWN, Professor Emeritus of Mana zement 

Versity of 8 
N Burr Mai 


1g er, p ne at Orono; Ph.D 1955, Syracuse University 
b + Profe. exten T “Sey. 
Hood cri fessor Emeritus of Physical Education 


"A. 1935, Columbia University 


; Profess 
Wi s Catholic y or Emeritus of Anatomy 
ere tc 


ne of America; M.A. 1940 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, 
nc 


und C. 
loy S0 Ma, to dwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 


Naat? lone Carroll py Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University 
EN State Unip’ < TOfe 


, ssor Emeritus of Education 
N ld Versity of s, tence and Technology; M.A. 1940 Ph.D. 1952, University of 
rl 3 A 
Me 1938, Bi Pofessor Emeritus of English 
1939 liam le P 1949, George Washington University 
MA It Professor Emeritus of English 


~ weorge Washington University 


! 


wj. Vos 


Gor, f; T 
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fessor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937 Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938 Ph.D. 1942 Harvard University 
William Rankin Duryee, Resear h Professor Emeritus of Patl 


(Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor Emeritus 0 
Science 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Buda 
1943, University of California Los And 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago A 
: - popioloay 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of Microbi 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Rov Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmac ology ins 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D MPH. 1940, Johns Hop 
University 
Henry William Herzog, Vice 
B.S. in C.E. 1930. LL.D 1978 George Washington University 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psy« hology 
rsity 


B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927 M.D. 1935, George Washington Unive! ‘ 
Joe Lee Jessup Professor Emeritus 0] Business Administration 5 on Ui 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University ot Alabama; M.B.A. 1941 Harvard University; Li- 7 
of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psy« hology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951 Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University gi 
1950. 


Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education . 
n Govt 
ork, City Colleges M.A. } 


Mary Ellen Coleman, Pr 
vology 


id Politica! 
phd. 


f International Affairs ar 
M.A. 1939, University of California. Berkeley: 


est 


es 


1939, University of Wisconsin 


President and Treasurer Emeritus 


B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939 City University of New Y Jot! 
1954, George W ishington University 2 al gycho 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Education pivert 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington gh 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics : versity P’ 
jumbia Unt 


York, City College; M.A 1929, Co 


B.S. 1927, City University oi New 
George Washington University m 
John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics __. , PhD. 1929 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, 1 niversity of Chicas? 
University 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939 Harvard University 


Sar Levitan, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
1939, Ph.D 1949. 


B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M A 


University , 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology. sg Gf" 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State ( ollege; M.A. 1939 University & * qus ^ 
gme! 


1967, Columbia University 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of En 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences pkins 

: 1940, Johns Ho haeolP" 


M.A. 1939, Ph.D 
Art ano ^ 
j niversity 


glish; pean 


B.A. 1935, George Washington University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus © 


B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942 Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins | f Business 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Asso iate Professor Emeritus 0. 

Administration niversitY 

, . Jni rd 

B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959 Ohio State NH 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education Universil 

Ed.B. 1937. Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939 Ohio Sta jsh 


University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons ( ollege itus of 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emer pin urgh 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940 University 9 
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t McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education 


B. 
AP. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 1944, Northwestern University; 
Fl C. 1963 


oren , rge Washington University 
ae arie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
17, Goucher College: M.A 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


Histo àxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 
Ty 


BA, 
Fi 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cinc innati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
enry Mich 


Sineo History 
Freiburg Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr. Jur. 1933, University of 
Nel n 


Bs 190, M Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
ith Elizabeti 1948, George Washington University 


UA 1925 ortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


versity eton College; M A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Washington 


l 
Bs ig idolph Naeser, P. 


rofessor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Davig Ne : niversity of Wiscon: 


80 sin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935 University of Illinois 
A. 1939 MA Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
Hany rt P. 940, Ph.D 1946, University of Wisconsin 


BA, 1941, Mi hi » Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
Kitti igan State University; M.B.A 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
ef 


enle 

mo^ 1939, M Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 

artin 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 
n Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


^ Pet 3, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
‘S. 1945, Sta 22; Professor Emeritus of Education 


Vladi University "ity of New York at Buffalo; M.S 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971, 


E MA, 1961 “trov, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
PhD, 196 ale University 
B n Phillip, rond 65 
iS: 1937, Ceny llips, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
lo A ^ uri State College; M.A. 1940 University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
Ba OW Ro A 
lai, 2 Ameno is, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Bg . d Rom Diversity: M A 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Blake g BA, 1949, a Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
às paith En 1953, Ph.D. 1956. University of Southern California 
Pi: Mano fessor Emeritus of Education 
d Po ity llege, Illinois; M.A 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D 1948, George 
4 gelüdeytor Sharkey p ux "LT 
Ben n xey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
958, Johns Hopkins University 


isi Willia 
Wig, inis pa Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
aldo hi ty nic Ins and State University; M.S. 1947. Ph.D. 1951, George 


deles cogsS0% Emeritus of Public Administration 
i M.A. 1934, Ph.D. x« » Unive 
kal 1936 Wood Stey "d h.D. 1948, Yale University 


: ens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
nest Stro The State University; M.A. 1942. recta E 
on ma Colles, TOfessor Emeritus of Public Administration 
SEM aam, Prof ; Ph.D 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
iy eti of eor Emeritus of Mathematics 
» ES Telford P DMA 1943, Ph.D 1945, Harvard University 
a Ma, 1933, Univ, essor Emeritus of Anatomy 
Yu, Ompson ty of Utah: Ph.D 1942, George Washington University 
Ri University. Php wessor Emeritus of European History 
] "^ 1954, University of Chicago 


ael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 


gite. 


—— À—Í— 
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cation 
1955, Columbia University 


Iome Economics 


Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Edu 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949 Ed.D 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of ! 
B.S. 1923, Montana 5tate University; M.A. 1930, ( 'olumbia University 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935 Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 

William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952 University of Pennsylvania 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 

Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933 Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 

Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English oxtord 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953 Cornell College; M.A. 1942 Harvard University D.Phil 1950, 
University 

Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritt 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopki 

Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psy: hology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 

Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 

Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Marx huria 

Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst ( ollege; Ph.D. 1923, ( olumbia University 


is of Political Science 
ns University 


ACTIVE* 


Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 


B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, t )hio State 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psy« hology E" soos, niei 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960 Swarthmore College Ph joes 
ealth Ser 


California, Berkeley 


Zoila F. Ortega A« evedo, Assistant Professorial Lec 


Administration 

B.A. 1970, City University of New York, Queens College M.A. 1972 

1979, Syracuse University 
Andrew Stanford Adams, P 

B.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1954, University of ( 


Arvil Van Adams, Research Professor A university 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966 Memphis State University; M.A 1968 Pht 


William Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration versity 


B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University Ph.D. 1977, George Washingt j 
univers 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology gs, Duke 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 199% 


Yoshio Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


M.A. 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D 1967. University of Minnesota 
z » I » a > ) » 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy phD. 1965, G^ 


B.S. 1959, High Point College: M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh: 
University 


John D. Albertson, Adjunct A 


B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 


Julia W Albright, Professor of Microbiology j on; Ph 
University; M.S. 1972, l niversity of / 


agement 


mice 
Econ? 
of Education Policy and of ol 


rofessorial Lecturer 1n Man 
'alifornia, Berkeley 


ssistant Professor of Music 


B.S. 1962, East Tennessee 5tate 


State University E j 
ity, the 
jent of the Universi sj Libra, 
nive iy ae 


* The University Faculty is « omposed of the Presic t 
Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, it itles list 


membership of the several college and s hool faculties Faculty 


1986 appointments 
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ss f Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
University University of Baghdad: M.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State 
and Mechanical College 


Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
ı MSS. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
ad Mechanical College n 


BA. Senen Allard, Professorial Lecturer in History 
University mouth College; M.A. 1959, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington 


the: 
BA a Jean Allen, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
w A) '5 College, Maryland; M A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois : 

BA, 1977 tman, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 4 
Da » MPhil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University if 
Smith Chaltshuler, Associate Professor of Religion in the Charles E. 
BAL Ma ur of Judaic Studies 

ri 971, Brown University; Ph.D. 1977, Hebrew Union College fi 
l BA, 1948 ling, Professor of Business Finance n 


Vania n-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University of n 


*X An 
Bs, toa aie I Associate Professor of Business Administration 


M 
Jefite dig Universi Michigan; M.B.A 1981, American University; D.B.A 1984, George } 
0 


: Son, Associate Professor o Art | 
‘ French, University of Pittsburgh; M y ee m D ed Princeton University 
, Adjunct Professor of Genetics s 
» "arvard University: M A. 1960, Cambridge University b: 
K Graduate 2 TeWs, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 
Dengia S chool of Arts and Sciences 


P Andru oY: LLB: 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962. University of Pennsylvania if a 
Admini tulis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services M | 
; B3, 1969 Station di ll 
Ricard là University. Ph.D. 1973 University of Texas; M P.H. 1976, University of North M | 
iJ $- 
Barh paola. i E | 
; 1969, car tancourt Professorial Lecturer in Travel and Tourism i” | 
hg APplem ar l Universit » 
loseph Ad, Califor Professorial Lecturer in Geology N | 
Ay eim Institute of Tec hnology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University x | 
Nou Ua » Professor of Economics na 


^Alifo, " 53 p " : " i 
Bs G, Ask E mia, Berkeley: M.A. 1953 Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity 
%6, Ph D, 1979 XP! ng Professor of Business Administration " 


BA, Atki husetts Institute of Tex hnology n 
1 - 
‘J Doi 967, 5 n, Associate Professor of History 


LN Ynn A : llege; M Phil. 1971, Ph.D 1976, Yale University 1 

y " 
Neng Ua Professor of Biology | 
MA *Xà5; M.A. 1963 East Texas State University; Ph.D 1970, Texas AAM 
i NH 

i 967, Aleana ct Professor of Genetics 


Us University niversity, Egypt: p p A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D 1974, George t 
, Dis ] i 
US tearcolopy tinguished Profe 


M of New y 


Y 7 ` " lou V. } , 
ington Universi College; M.A. 1941, New York 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1955, 


jte late : : y Sc.D. 1966 University of Chicago 

UN PhD, 1974 Professor of Spanish 

by » Adi. Johns Hopkins Unive: 

i edt. Un Adjunct Prof rsity 

hak Nesity orn. essor of Geology 

A of Wines > ogy 

ex i 199 M S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M P.A. 1956, 
I, * Vhiversity of 


' ist t P y of Nev ada 
nive ant Profess å 
University: M e of Mathematics 


Purdue Univ ersity; Ph.D. 1985, University of 


ssor of Science; Professorial Lecturer in 


ELA uL 
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John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970 University of Wales Ith 
Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics and of Hea 


Care Sciences its 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968 Northwestern University; Ph.D 1974, Massach 


Institute of Technology 
Raymond P. Bain, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
William Joseph Balling, Jr., Assistant Professor of Theatre , 
B.A. 1969, Humboldt State University M.F.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Marv Burns Bandas, Instructor in English for International Students 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College M.A. 1973, New York University 
Judith Banister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College: Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor 0j Mathematics johns Hop” 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 1943, Ph.D 1966. 
University 


Stanlev M. Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College M.S. 19 


Chemistry 
55. Ph.D 1957, 


Institute of New York 
Shirlev Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish , ty of Mi 

B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946 Vanderbilt University; Ph D. 1958, Univer 
Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art — — c eges 

B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A 1974, State University of New York - tration d 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Associate Professor of Business Admins, Universi 

B.S. 1968, Tennessee Tex hnological University M.S. 1969, M.B.A 1971. Pht 

Michigan d 
Louis R. Barrows, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology i universit” 

B.S. 1975, California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo: Ph.D. 19%% 

California, Irvine ‘on 
Dennise Maslakowski Bartelo, Instructor in Special Educatio 

B.A. 1976, M.A. 1979, Incarnate Word College p 
James Richard Barth, Professor of Economics É of New MEA 

B.A. 1965, California State University at Sacramento; M.A 1967 University 

1972. Ohio State University 
Wayne Anthony Baughman, Studio Instructor in Trumpet 

Mus.B. 1973, University of Roc hester f Sc 

"1 ;, 1C 

William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forens 

B.S. 1958, Roanoke College M.S. 1973, American University A oy 
J : : ation 
Svlven Seid Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educ New Yom 

B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City Univ 

College; Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 


William H. Becker, Professor of History : 


B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 


Classics sja, gait 


jences 


David Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer s ty of 
B.A. 1957, Trinity College (Connecticut) LL.B., M.A. 1960, Univers! ^ antan 
Peter Ben Ezra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ac ‘ington 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. in Adm 1975, George as 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 
Edward Berkowitz, Associate Professor of History university 
„stem 


" t 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 Northwe: 


Barrv Louis Berman, Professor 0j Physics , of Illinois PL 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1963 ries + ica y d 
Jerald Jack Bernstein, Resear h Professor of Neuro og" ves 


ph.D. 1959. 


Physiology 957, 


( New York, Hunter College: M.S 1 


„ch and Hearing 
í Michigan 


B.A. 1955, City University oi 
Michigan 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor of Spet 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University M.A. 1944, University O! 
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i Pili Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Health 
“Vay A ministration; Dean of the Medical Center, for Administrative 


B 
Š in ME 1948, M.S. in ME 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E 1954, Rensselaer 

Guy Bl € Institute 

Bs - "Professor of Business Economics 
She 1, Harvard University; M A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 

BA. A 00m, Professor of Pathology 
Elliot Bl "MD. 1960, New York University 

BBA I Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

1965 | » ity Universit New York, City College; M.S. 1960.1 Island University; Ph.D. 
Mi 965, Florida Stile Univa go New York, City Co lege; M ong Island University 
k, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
» City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of 


Bs, ^ Bohn, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ald Car igan State University; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
wsohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
John Medical coe, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York 


tri ie 
Dan teo. Clinical Professor of Psychology 
i : 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957 University of Minnesota 
BA 1973, itis, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
ohn on partem University; M.A 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Southern Illinois University 
BA. in p 1953, pel, Professor of Education 
Ba L. Boul; ' M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D 1963, George Washington University 
Lg, A 1967, c Associate Professor of Economics 
yd Spencer B na State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
iae 1954, MA oling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
age " E Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Mich. 91, ph p wzzini, Associate Professor of English 
ael D. Bradio. own University 
linda pè Universit?” Assistant Professor of Economics 
iB A ty of Delaware; Ph D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
1963, SSOCiate Professor of Psychology 
Coli 8, 
. ds revel Bree E M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973 University of London 
a, Professor of Hum 1 Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
hoi, astern ti uman Kinetics 


Iniversity; M.S 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
nomics n, Associate Professor of Telecommunications Policy and 


of Maryla i: M.A 107 » 
fi Mai and; M.A. 1975, M.S. 1976, F 
: Wil I TA uS Brewer, Associc 
BA John Brisc, University of lowa 
vt, Php 1975, C. Associate Professor of Physics 
` ic University of 


isi B America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 
"liy gh oun ach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


h BA, 1965 Brooks niversity; M s 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 
Mer jacit Co, Ssociate Professor of Anthropology 
I Brow. M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
V MEd. pga OWn, Jr. p 
Mich, 1951, Wewa’ Professor of Education 
US es l Brow d land College; Ed.D. 1962 Columbia University 
a Gy Ae 1982, Michi” 5sistant Professor of Biology 
Nich log town, BAN State University; M.S 1975, University of Florida 
til Bray o pose SS0r of Sociology 
j bed "s Profe Island: M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
* A. 1956, ane Lecturer in Business Administration 
-—: Vienna School of Economics, Austria; M.A. 1954, Duke 


hD. 1978 University of Wisconsin 
ite Professor of Speech and Hearing 


Wow. rfe gp ri 
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rofessor of Psychology 


Hana Bruml, Assistant Clinical P 
rsity 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington Unive 


David Brusick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970 illinois State University 
Ralph E. Bunker, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1980, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1986, University of Massachusetts 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Associate 
of the School of Government and Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968 American University 


James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957 Indiana University 


John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn ( ollege; M.S. 19 
Massachusetts 

Martha A. Burns, Professor of Education li 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971 Pennsylvania State Uni 

Judith Butler, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984 Yale University 

Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor 0j Geology ale univers 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut Ph.D. 1963, Y 

Carl T. Cameron, Visiting Associate | Education 
B.A. 1968, M.S. 1972, California State University 179, Universi 

Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958 Dartmouth College Ph.D 

Deborah A. Caro, Assistant Professor 0j Anthropology 
B.A. 1975, Cornell University M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1985, Johns Hopkin 

Albert Jason Caron, Researc h Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954 University of Chicago 
Rose Friedman Caron, Resear h Profe 
B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950 Ph.D. 1955, Universit 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Developme 
Thomas Frank Carroll Adjunct Professor of Economics : 
ik Carroll, Adjur I sor < j| University 


University; M.S. 1947 Ph.D. 1950, Corne poi 
America 


pean 


4. university 


72, Ph.D. 197 


M.S. 1960, Brown 1 niversity 
Professor of Specia 
Long Beach; Ph.D. 1: 
Associate Dean 0 


1963, University of Ro hester 


s University 


„ssor of Psychology 
v of Chicago 


nt Planning 


B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lectu 

Civilization and in Art History 

B.A. 1963, Brown University M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
John H. Carson, Associate Professor of Management 5c 

B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 

B.A. 1963, Cambridge University Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsy 


Donna Marie Carter, Lecturer in English aing 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University - "reatiV? writ 
Lonnie Carter, Jenny Mí Kean Moore Visiting Lecturer in C 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966 Marquette University M.F.A. 1969 Yale University "i 
nt Science y; Se 1979 


John M. Cary, Assistant Professor of Manageme 
1963, Eastern New uv 


rer in 
ience 


|vanià 


B.A. 1961 Pepperdine 1 niversity; M.A Mexico Ut 


Washington University 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy. Professor of Phy siologV | Uni 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1962, Nations 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Spec ial Education eg washing” 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972 Ed.D. 1979 
University , 75 
Bayard Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration phD- 19/9 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago: * e 
of California, Berkeley 
Peter James Caws, University Profe 
of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 


1972. 


'ssor 0f Philosophy e 
1956, Yale University 


B.Sc. 1952, University 
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è$ Blaine Cecil, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Wi, e M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, West Virginia University 
J. Chambliss Professor of Sociology e 
BA 1955, niversity of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana University 
rr 1965, ci 95» Associate Professor of Chinese 


A : 971. Columbi 
$ University ty University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971. Columbia 
“phen Reed Chitwood. Professor of Public Administration 


1D x + University of Colorado; M.P.A 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; 
Rohe 972, George ashington University 


BA Paul Churchill, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Adam 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D 1975, Johns Hopkins University 

BS, 1 u, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
lra A71, M. * 1974, Ph.D 1982, George Washington University 

BS. 19 Cisin, Professor of Sociology ' 
By. ork University: M A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American 1 niversity 
BA, ions laeyssens. Jr., Professor of English 
th \ niversity of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 

ony George C 


Jose ‘ T 1963, University of London 
Bs, 195; pu? tes, Adiunct Professor of Public Affairs 
Vary Ta l Polytechnic: Institute of New York; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State | niversity 
Ba, ut Coates, Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 
Š ‘niversity; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington | niversity 
Ba. 1952 Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Nei G. C of St, Catherine; M.A 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
BA e; D Associate p 'SSOF iness Administration 
1 ciate Professor of Business Ac mm 
Steven a Olivet College; M.B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975, l niversity of Virginia 
Administ, en, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
BA, tion 
TA i 7 niv ity 
ia Cad University of New York Brooklyn College: M.S. 1976 Ph.D. 1978, l niversity of 
Victor ina 
às Hugo Coh 
p952, n, Professor of Pharmacology 
lan niy hi University; M 
b, 


A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961 George Washington 
Co} 
A1 


vn rib. Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Co University; M.SJ, 1951, Northwestern University 


MA pte Assist ART he ec 
Calton * Californi S'ant Professor of Political Science 
Prede Los State University. Dominguez Hills; M.A. 1974, Ph.D 1984, University of 
bs 
. M T Universi 
BA, io 08 


Jose 

Tat PA Coll 
Drew 1, yobs, SSOCiate Professor of English 

K ity of s uthern Mississippi; Ph.D 1971, University of South Carolina 

Co, PE : 
tructor in Art Therapy 
B d 1976, George W ashington University 
Pati 197, My Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


ier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
ty 


AA ggg lger, Cling te 
Prank 951, W chica] Ins 


on I ic University of America 3 
"MAT 1977 eTuctor in English for International Students 


S, Dur} TRetown University 
hj 7a, Uni Cook, Lecturer in Travel and Tourism 

Cj hn Corg - Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington University | 
NI Arts E: rofessor of Economics: Associate Dean of Columbian 


ence; 'aculty / s and Programs 
t Cote niversity "ra $, for Faculty Affairs anc g 


Y: M.S. 1975 Ph.D. 1977 University of Wisconsin 
1 , s 4 

98 Smit Ter in A erapy 

. 1, George Washington University 
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Constance Christian Costigan, Associate Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College M.A. 1965, American University 
Ravmond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education versi 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967 Syracuse Uni | 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Soc iology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1966, University of } 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Instructor in English for International 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978 Temple University 
Carl Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
J. Joseph Coyne, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950 Lovola College; Ph.D. 1960 Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, lona College; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University . ilization 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Assoc iate Professor of American Civil 


of Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles M.A. 16 


Nina J. Crimm, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 1982 Geor" 
B.A. 1972, Washington University M.B.A.. J.D. 1979, Tulane l niversity; LL.M | 
University 


Studies 


Jowà 


373, Ph.D. 1978, University 


Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer 2 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954 Harvard University .. rope 
s Administ y 


Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services (K iy M 
B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972 University ersity 
1973, Columbia University; M.A. in 5p Std. 1983, George Washington Unive” 


Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Clinical Professor of psychology 


B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois pt 
Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor , oj Manchest 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 1947, Oxford University; M-A 1963, University "d 
1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L. 1979 New England College dmin! 
Ti rr > > Business A p 197 
l'imothy J. Curry, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bus University: } 
B.S. 1966 King's College Pennsylvania); M.A. 1968 Pennsylvania State Un 
George Washington University 
Przemyslaw Czerski Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1952, Ph.D. 1961, D.S 1967, Warsaw Medical Ac ademy Poland f Fre ch 
Annie-Claude J. D'Agostino, Adjunct Assistant Professor 9. phy 


Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University r in 
Donald Clarence Dahmann, Associate Professorial Lectur cnis peolt 
B.A. 1968, University of Cincinnati M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 Univers tion an of 
Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Services Administra 1 p% 
Care Sciences à a 9T 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College Minnesota; J.D. 1964 M.H.A. 1966, Uni i ion 
1973, Johns Hopkins University ; Aretrati 
- inis oui 
Herbert John Davis, Associate Professor of Business i pD. 197% 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University M.B.A. 1968 East Carolina University: 

University lism 
James Deakin, Adjunct Associate Professor of Journals Td 
B.A. 1951, Washington University and Regio "d 

Harm Jan de Blij, Professorial Lecturer in Geography Ph.D. 1959, NO 
B.Sc. 1955, University o! Witwatersrand, South Africa M.A. 197%" sone. ai 
University litical T ad 
Christopher James Deering, Associate Profe 2 university 
B.A. 1974, University ol Southern California; M A. 1975 


w 


»ssor of P 
Ph.D 1979. 


Santa Barbara 


Gail B. Delente, Adjunct Professor of Music | University andl 
B.M. 1959, University of l'ulsa; M.M. 1964 Ph.D. 1966 washington , and Reg 
George Joseph Demko, Professorial Lectu 


Science Jis University: 
B.S. 1958, West Chester University; M.S. 19 59, Southern Minc 
Pennsylvania State University 


rer in GeograP 
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BA 19, -"Iihitz, Instructor in English for International Students 
F 4, Syracuse University; M.S 1979, Georgetown University 


t Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
University of Oklahoma; LL.B 1935, Harvard University 
BS. 1974 © DePalma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Li à Saint Peter's College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D 1979, University of Rochester 
BA 19614 DePauw, Professor of American History 
Candace . ore College; Ph.D 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
BA. 195 etchon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Dey of Mise ille College; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1978, 


is : 
Martin Devane 


BA 1 
Dian "ad 


'Y, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 


! 979, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Diversity: Ed D) 1976, American University 


rofessor of Chemistry 
B yJ e Di Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1978, University of Massachusetts 
1 


A. 195 aria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Thera y 
Salvatore p State College: M.A P 


B ^ 1977, George Washington University 
Unt 1953, New u Ivita, Professor of Business Administration 
Joby, ye Ork University: M.B.A. 1956 Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 


UA 1056, neon. Jr, Instructor in English for International Students 


P Ochester; M.A. 1957, Middlebury College: M.S 1980, Georgetown 
aul 
BA, 1964 Donaldson, Associate P 


rofessor of Biology 
versity of Texas: M.S. 1966 : 


Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Mk higan State 


; " : Assistant Professor of English 
Willi n; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977 University of 
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Associate Professor of Genetics 
19 . y 
tete A University of California, Los Angeles 
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A1 in Dunn x 
Ani Williams cy Jt., Professor of Economics 
" Ba igen’ Dur kis lege; M.A. 1963, Ph.D, 1967 
tian M MA, 1972 pAssistant Professor of Communication and Theatre 
RA ge er, Lect ^" e, University of Texas 
Rober ' Georgetown Faka in Travel and Tourism 
tversity; M.B A. 1979, Golden Gate University 
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Mae 1905, Mus Professor of Business Administration 
Ce Al ' Bowling Green State University; D.B.A 1972, University of 
Dean den j 


East, 
A wl the Schoo) fessor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
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 Eastau i = 56. Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 
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Ellen W. Echeverria, Instructor in English for International Students 
B.A. 1963 Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969 Middlebury College 

Pablo Echeverria, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977 University of Puerto Rico M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 

Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences Univers 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D 1975, 


of Connecticut 
Paul Francis Edgar, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 


merica pdin 
David Lee Edgell, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration an 


Travel and Tourism nives 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas B.A. 1968, American University M.A. 1970, Indiana U | 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cinc innati 
: € ; >» dents 
Phillip N. Edmondson, Instructor In English for International Stud 
B.A. 1969, George Washington | niversity; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers The State Univ 
Lucy E. Edwards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1972, University of Oregon Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Rivers! e djunct 
John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Ad] 
Professor of Applied Mathematics .4 Universi 
PE 1958, Columbia Uni 


B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in ( I 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University ncy 

Judy Lee Eggleston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountan’ 
B.A. 1973, California State University, Fresno; M Acct. 1983, George Washingto® 


Margaret M. Eife, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1977, University of Maryland; M.A. 1980 Lesley College 


Adel I. El-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration d 
1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State Universi 


B.Com. 1962, Cairo University Egypt; M.B.A es 
Robert Moore Eldridge, Visiting Assistant Professor of Busines 
Administration versity 


B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington Uni 


Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance iy j 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966 Columbia Unive Inter? 


Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Politic al Science 4 


Affairs ^ "m 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard ! niversity; M.A. 1958, l niversity d ident of the 


Llovd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; Pres p» 


University ive yes 
, Jni 
1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia Soot Tor id 


B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A 
University of Colorado; | L.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; as LL.D. 1971 


LL.D. 1966, Concord ( ollege; LL.D. 1969 University of Maine at Ore 


University 


; chology 
Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of psych 


B.A. 1977, Bowdoin College Ph.D. 1985, George Washington Lele 

Florence Elon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Englis' f , Bei on 
Ph.D. 1976 University of Cali minis 

ssor Of Business 

( Washi n 


B.A. 1969, City University oi New York 


Ernest Julius Englander, Assistant Profe 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982 Ph.D. 1984, University 9 


Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management University 

B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of ( hicago; Ph.D. 1952 Indiana 

Amitai Etzioni, University Professor J 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University Ph.D. 1958 University € A 

Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Let turer in 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, | niversity of Minnesota 

Grose Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Art 


B.F.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1953, John? iona 
or Interna ion 


Marie Elizabeth Evans, Instructor in English f ) 
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esorial Lecturer i 
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Robert Kent Evans, Assistant P. 
1967, Ph.D 197 : 


B.A. 1965, University of Illinois; M.A 
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nett M. Farag, Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
960, Cairo University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D 1967, University of Illinois; M.A. 1965, Yale 


i, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
1">. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
BMus, ignoring, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
8, M.Mus, 1982, North Texas State University 
BA 1971 u senbaum, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
los jo, Versity of Vi zinia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of California, 
i Anes rg 
Ce F i : 
BA, 1 stein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Eli , College; M A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 
BA. 1980 "nli Feldman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
d ~The State University; M.S.]. 1982 Northwestern University 


Bs 1957 'rante, Professor of Education 
Py into State Co 


llege; M.Ed. 1961. Rutgers— The State University; Ed.D 1974, 
University 
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Diploma 196 SSOCiate Professo > i 
'ssorial Lecturer in Russian 
1964, Kiey State University 
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1 7, ssor of Chemistry 
May eng erat of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D. 
4 9n University 
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Pal 1965, M edley, Studio Instructor in Violin 
R la Finnert F D.M.A 1974, University of Cincinnati 
esearch Y-Fried, Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant 


nel 71 Mag essor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M Pe Peterso 4, 1974, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1981. Florida State University 
: 1966 n Fischer, Studio Instructor in Flute 
i f ; Mus.M. 1970 University of Michigan; D.M.A 1982, University of 
BA tg ADN Fj i 
Cordo, Tou, t, Associate Professor of Classics 
re Everett Fish University; M A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Cary 9 Ma, 196 er, Professor of Naval Science 
» Fisk, m px Fisk University 
BA. wine *80ciate Professor of Biochemistry and of Emergency 


M me 4 "P ealifornia, Los Angeles; Ph.D 1977, St. Louis University 
Fei Allan auford Un leSsoria] Lecturer in Economics 
emin on, Ph D. 1979 Massachusetts Institute of Tex hnology 
bs Symp, a Mudio Instructor in Cello 
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Mark J. Frederiksen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Et onomics 
B.A. 1971, University of Hawaii Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Richard E. French, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma 
Roderick Stuart French, Professor oj Philosophy; Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957 Episcopal Divinity School 
Theological Seminary Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University r 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Associate Professor of Special Education - 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973 Ed.D. 1981, George Washington Univer 
John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of / $ pratio" 
Gary Ira Friend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 4 
B.B.A. 1978, M.B.A. 1979, George Washington University 


Stephen Souther Fuller, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning gg. 


B.A. 1962, Rutgers—The State University M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi! 


s. T.M. 1965, Union 


Cornell University l nning 
Dennis Earl Gale, Associate Professor of Urban and Regional i Univers! 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968 Boston University; M.Ed 1969, ! i 
M.C P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington d 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor 0j Accountancy PA 1965, Sle 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; CP 
Virginia 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Bio« hemistry ington Universi 


B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph D. 1969, George Wash! 


Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor 0j Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963 Thomas Jefferson University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959 Harvard University 1 ish 
» d 21 n lis 
Eleanor Radcliffe Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E SD. 1971, 
B.A. in Ed. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University — 


Georgetown University d 


Nathan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Theatre aD 1986, Uni 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966 University of North Carolina; Ph . 


Michigan 

Carleton Theodore Garrett, Associate Professor of Path 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966 Johns Hopkins University; 
Wisconsin 


Marilvn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Assistant Professor of f 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern Calilornia Mus.M. 1964. Indiana 


Michigan State University i versi! 
- 1 ^» omics 1 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and E. oa Columbia UP 

B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960 Princeton University: Ph.D. 199» 


d 
ology oy, univers 


Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture p 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois , statis 
, x v M oy in yas 
Edward Eugene Gbur, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lectures jo site Um 
B.S. 1969, St. Francis College (Pennsylvania); M.S 1971 Ph.D. 1974 » 
Sondra Geller, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy } ond 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1980, George Washington University an Kinetics 
Lvndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Hum 
Studies university — . 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Wal turer 
Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Asso iate Professor! " d 


v; BAD. 19 


Education 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952 


University 
. 4 ; jon d 
Fariborz Ghadar, Professor of Business Administrati !( Technolog 


B.S.(C.E.) 1968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970 Massachvu 
D.B.A. 1975, Harvard University 
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1setts Institute € 
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boa, Professorial Lecturer in Physics ; 
Phyllis El ] niversity of Mainz, Germany; Ph.D 1971, George Washington University 
How, eor Gieseler, Studio Instructor in Voice. bo 
BA. 1964, me Gillette, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
Ohn An 4 .D. 1970, Yale University 
BA, ^ illis, Lecturer in Business Administration i 
Ce Willard cre of Notre Dame; M.B.A. 1975, George W ashington L niversity 
BS. 1959 Given, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Udrey Sa State University; M.S.F.S. 1975, George W ashington University 
BPA igg e Snàn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


mung j h yracuse University: M.F.A. 1975, American University 
BA, 1999 C Gleazer, Jr., Visiting Professor of Education 
U niversity of California, Los Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University; Ed.D. 1953, 
lving niversity 
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953, Je Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
R. Gold Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961 University of Maryland 
Ms. 1934, Ci um, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

George V Uhiversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1938, New York University; Ph.D. 
Robert Stan} ashington University 

eY Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
m "Diversity: M.A. 1965 M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Professori | |: dJunct Associate Professor of Genetics and Associate 
Bs, Q Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
dst niversity; M.D. 1978, University of Texas 
959, w, > Professor of Biochemistry 
" 88; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1964, Rutgers— The State University 

ini Goldst In, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
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* University of California, Berkeley 
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lui tr Universite Professor of Statistics 
p da Alan G i ew York, City College: M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington 
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k Lo th, Assistant ; M.S. 1983, Ph.D 1986, University of Washington 
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SE y o No essor of Philosophy 
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3 à t 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Managemen 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960 D.B.A 1964, Geor? 
Washington University 
Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949 University of Maryland M.A. 1952, Ph.D 
Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Managemen 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 


Marina Keet Grut, Le T Jance í 
farina Keet Grut Lecturer in Danct y ond Ref" 


Stanislaw Grzeda, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geograph 


Science 
B.A. 1971, DePaul University M.A. 1975, Indiana 1 niversity 


Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Instructor in Organ Amer? 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A 1973, Catholic University of 


Roy James Guenther, Associate Professor of Music Í Universi 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968 University of Kansas; M.A 1974, Ph.D 1979. Catholic 
America 
J.A. Richard Guertin, Visiting Associate Professor of Bus 
B.S. 1952, Fordham University; M.S. 1971 George Washington University | 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Associate Professor of Mathematics ase 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965 Agra University, India M.S. 1969, Ph.D 1971, University 
Canada jcan 
> | 1 mer! 
Frederick Gutheim, Adjunct Professor 0j Urban Planning and À 
Civilization 
B.A. 1931, University oi Wisconsin; D.P.S. 1979, ‘ 


Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics jo kins Uni 
B.A. 1954, City University o! New York, City College Ph.D. 1958, johns ! P 


1966, Johns Hop Ds 


veorge Washington University 


Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History wis 
i ennsylva 


B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1964, University of P ics 
Michael Ivan Haftel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Phys 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D 1969, University O sburg 


Gordon Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1964, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, | niversity of Washington 1 


> RAJ ce 

E. William Hahn, Associate Professor of Management Scien j 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University d Business ^ 
Walter A. Hahn, Jr., Visiting Professor of Government an 


Futurist-in-Residence 
B.S. 1949, New York ! niversity; M.A. 1954 American Univ 


- . 'eience perkole? 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science cpjifomis 
B.S. 1956, Purdue | niversity; M.B.A 1970, Ph.D 1971 University - PT d 
Max Halperin, Research Professor of Statistics AD „gso, Universit 
B.S. 1940, University of ‘ maha; M.S. 1941, | niversity of lowa; F : 
Carolina 


Mina Hamedani, Visiting Instructor in Mathematics iniversit¥ 
B.S. 1982, University of London M.A. 1985, George Washington jences 


Karin Hamel, Assistant Professor of Administrative 


B.S. 1974, M.S. 1977 Ph.D. 1982, Old Dominion University . aration | 
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William Charles Handorf, Professor of Busines? Adi state 

B.A. 1966, M B.A. 1967, University of Michigan Ph.D 1975. : eo logy 
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Robert C. Haney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer H niversity į scien 
B.A. 1949, University of lowa; B.A 1981, George Washington nageme” 


i ) me M 
William Walter Hardgrave, Asso iate Professor © University 
B.A. 1959, Princeton 1 niversity; D.Engr 1962, Johns Hopkins 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Et onomicS e p. 1955 
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BS ge tick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
John niversity College, Dublin; M.S, 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
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John R. — College; M.S 1974, Indiana University 
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Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963 Haverford College; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago À nal 
Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and Internatio 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University ines 
Harold Lester Hirsh, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Health Service 


Administration 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University J.D. 1972 American University 


Denis Michael Hitchcock, Asso‘ iate Professor of Art univers! 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977 princeton 
Carol Hren Hoare, Associate Professor of Education T 
B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S 1964, University of North Carolina Ed.D 1980, Ge 7 
Washington University 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics oí virginia 


B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University Ph.D. 1958 University 
Harold A. Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 

B.S. 1957, M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962 niversity of California Berkeley -: 2 of 
Carol Diane Holden, Professor of Education; Dean of the Division 


Continuing Education 
Mus.B. 1967, M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 


Aer jon 
Robert Lee Holland, Asso iate Professor of Business Administras jaiei 
D. 1960, T Ak 


B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956 University of Tennessee Knoxville; Ph pa 
Rosemary Hollis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Political $ 
B.A. 1974, M.A 1975 University of London England 
Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington 1 niversity . yt 
Dennis Howard Holmes, Associate Professor of Education jniversilY* 
B.A. 1962, California State University, 5an lose; M.A. 1971 Wayne State Un. 
University of Southern California 
Dorothy Evans Holmes, Clinical Professor of Psychology University 
B.S. 1963, University ot Illinois; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1968 Southern = gy 
: .veholo 
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Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 
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Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 


Richard Lawrence Kugler, 
1975, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


B.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D 


Edwin Paul Kulawiec, Professor oj Education osi md 
B.S. 1950, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University; M.A.T. 199% 
University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin 


Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955 George Washington University M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961 Stanford University 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry 

Ph.D. 1968, University ot Chicago 


Naomi Hayashi Kuo, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1953, Shinna Women's ( ollege, Japan 

Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accountancy .cpA 19 
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John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics 
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John Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics 
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Mark Leonard Linver, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1979, Texas A&M University 

Lewis Lipnick, Studio Instructor in Bassoon 
Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 

Diana Leigh Lipscomb, Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.A. 1976, Agnes Scott ( ollege; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland di d 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adj 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsyl 
John Lobuts, Jr., Associate Professor oj Management Science . univers 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965 Ed.D. 1970, George Washingt of the 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administration, Dean 
School of Government and Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967 D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


Michael Bruce Loewy, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1979, University of California San Diego; Ph.D. 1986, ! niversity of Minne scl 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Public Affairs and Politica 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University r 
Ming-Jean Cheng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Chinese 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1962 National Taiwan 1 niversity; M.A 1967, Yale University 


William Francis Edward Long, Professor of Economics 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947 Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University li tory 
Richard W. Longstreth, Associate Professor of Architectural His 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. 1977, University of California, 9". Scie 
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John Patrick Mc Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


B.S. 1967, Georgetown University 1 
Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 


B.A. 1952 Dartmouth College; M.( P. 1959, Harvard University Ith 

Cornelius Patric k McKelvey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hea 
Services Administration 1970. 
B.S. in Pharm. 1963 Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. in Pharm. 


University of Maryland; M A. in H.C.A. 1973, George Washington University 
Donna P. McNally, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Brown University M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983 University of Marylan r 


Cynthia J. McSwain, Asso iate Professor of Public Administra l d 


B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt 1 niversity; M.P.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1980, University of Nort 
Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Science 


Biological Sciences Uni 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1970, George Washington ` scien” 
John Latane Melnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n 
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Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Management Science NH 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S. 1970 Trinity University Ph.D. 1974, University Stu i 
Honey Nashman, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
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Richard L. Phipps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scien 
B.S. 1958, Eastern Illinois University; M.S 1960, Ph.D. 1965 Ohio State University " 
Dante James Picciano, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics am 
Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
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John Philip Rogers, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 1977, University of North Dakota; Ph.D. 1985 University of Texas 
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Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Cornel! University M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986 University of Rochester 
Ann Romines, Assistant Professor of English "m d 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968 Tufts University Ph.D 1977, Georg? 
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Frank William Segel, Professor of Accountancy ashing” 
B.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964 M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972 George W 


University 
Barbara Rae Seidman, Studio Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M 1970, Northwestern 
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Ph.D. 1970, University of Tennessee vance 

Zalman Arthur Shavell, Professorial Lecturer in Management Scien of 


B.Aero.Eng. 1960 Rensselaer Polytec hnic Institute; M.B A. 1962, Ph.D 1969, Unt 


Maryland 
Debra R. Sheldon, Assoc iate Professor of Act ountancy "v 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.B A. 1974 Drexel University DBA 1981, 
Washington University 
Charles C. Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business A 
B.S. 1971, University of Texas; J.D. 1973 American University y 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960 D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland : urnalisi" 
Michael Charles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Jo 
B.J. 1972, University ot Missouri 


Samuel Clinton Shiflett, Associate Professor of Psy« hology r yi» 
Ph.D O OBY nivorsiy 


dministrali" 


B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles M.A. 1967 


Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese . 
1955, Duke University 


B.A. 1945, 5t John’s University China; M.A. 1949 Ph.D : iness 
Thomas Francis Shine, Assistant Professorial Le« turer in us 
Administration A 
mir Ti ersily 


979 Samford Univ 


B.A. 1976, M.B.A. 1982 Florida State University }.D.1 


Ruth Madeline Shor-Jannati, Lecturer in Dance Hunter Colla | 
B.F.A. 1972, Boston University; M.S. 1982 City University of New York. 


Barbara Shostak, Clinical Instructor 1n Art Therapy jo 
B.A. 1977, Clark l niversity; M.A. 1979 George Washington University of the 5° 
Jay R Shotel, Professor of Spe ial Education; Assistant 

Education and Human Development ‘of 

B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970 Ed.D. 1972 Temple University : nistro 

^ NE inis 
Robert George Shouldice, Professor of Health Services Adm univers 
Washington 


B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969 D.B.A. 1974, George Nas 


Stefan Shrier, Adjunct Professor of Statistics RARE 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966 Columbia University Ph.D. 1977 Brown |! "p tany 
; —- ) 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in PX 

B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956 Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953 M.S. 1958, Tulane niversity 


Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry  , vansas 
B.A. 1954, Harvard l niversity; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961 University 9f 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan Et d 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology v; PhD 965, UP' " 
thol 


B.A. 1958, Wayne State | niversity; M.A. 1960 Ohio 1 


Michigan ot 
Technology Py Ami 
ersitY 


Sylvia Silver, Assoc iate Professor of Medi« al t 
B.A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.5 1975, D.A. 1977, Cat none : 
anthropology Mex? 
» ol 


Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A 1964, Ph.D 


Larry G. Singleton, Assistant Professor of Act 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980 Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State 1 niversity 


QM 


"inà Caro] Sislen, 
Tank 970 Ame: 

as Ames Slaby, Associate P 
tra witigrod, Assistant P 


BA, IW pe’ Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


S 17a, yin Ben Smith, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


Sg; m Smith 


Gd o Wont: Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


l, Aq; 
Mg Malad) ACE Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 


à : 
a 4, Mos?lomon, Ac 


i4 


sti ingpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Cs 

S. 1959 

Rutgne®, By. Bhoomrad 


; De Smith, 


Char} Y of Maryland; M.F.A. 1975. George Washington University 
es Smit 


Wdliong M Associate Professor of Political Science and 


Web Central c rofessoriq] Lecturer in Management Science 


tn cmon P 


wealth E Southby, Profe 


di College of Engineering and Technology, Indía: M.S (LE.) 1964, 
arsity; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


The State Unive 


rican University 

rofessor of Anatomy 

f Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
rofessorial Lecturer in Art 


PM fornia Institute o 


University 


"rofessor of Painting 


" Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979 George Washington University 


979, George Washington University 


mith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
’ nia Commonwealth University 


mith ), University of Baltimore; Ph.D. 1986, University of Maryland 
m Cook, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Pe College; M B.A. 1977, Michigan State University; D.B.A. 1983, Indiana University 
nth, Professor of Education 
State College Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971 University of Maryland 
wa Assistant Professor of Ac ountancy 
ity of Pennsylvania J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 


» Research Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


h, Assistant Professor of Economics 
: M.A. 1981, Ph.D 1983, Cornell University 

m : E 
Obes Professor of Statistics 

+ B.A. 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 


9, Php 7 Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
en 31-1955, M.D 1961, University of London 


Jan University: M.S. in P.E. 1953. Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, University of 


o 


M.A. 1980, George Washington University 


Girs d 
niversity; M A. 1970, J 


ohns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 


Holyoke € djunct Professor of Economics 


Solomon 


AHege; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 


jJnnecticut State 
iversity State (x 


d Science essor of Ec onomics; De 


Un llege; M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A. 1983, 


A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 


or of Naval Science 


Pains Academy 


ssor of Health Services Administration 
. ty Clences 
Australia of Melbourne: MPA 


1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 
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Jayne Baker Spain, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Government and 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1947, University of California, Berkeley LL.D. 1969, Edge liff College Doi 
ego. To 
ati; LL.D. 1972, PD. 18/5. 


tv: LL.D. 1970, University of Cini 


George Washington Universi 
College of the Holy Cros D.H.L. 1972, Bryant ( ollege of Busii Administration, ^ HL ! 
Springfield College LL.D. 1973, Gallaudet ( ollege; D.H.L. 1973 Russell Sage College: pH 
Lovola College D.H.L. 1978, Westminister College (Pennsylvania di P 
Roberta Spalter-Roth, Visiting Assistant Professor of Women’s Studie 
B.A. 1963, Indiana University Ph.D. 1984, American ! niversity 
Linda Diane Spanier, Lecturer 1n Education "T d 
B.S. 1972, Purdue University; M.A 1976, University of Michigan M.A. in Ed & HD. 
Washington Universit i 
ı University : ie 
Paul Eppley Spiegler, Asso« iate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sc 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington | niversity m 
in Museu 


Katherine Peterson Spiess, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 


Studies v. 
University of New Yor studies 


B.A. 1972, University of New Hampshire; M A 1978, State t 
Philip Daniel Spiess Il, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1 Museum v. egt 

B.A. 1968, Hanover College M.A. 1970, University of Delaware M.A 1972, Indi, dents 
Suzanne Maria Spolaric h. Instructor in English for Internationa 

B.A. 1971, Mount Saint Agnes College M.A. 1975, Columbia University 
Doris Srinivasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art ol 

B.A. 1960, City University ot New York, Hunter College Ph.D. 1967 University studies , 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure jet 

B.A. 1947, Stanford Univer itv: M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific Ed.D. 196», 

Texas 


George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 


M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, indiana niversity 
logy yom 


Daniel Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geo 
B.S. 1956, Corneli niversity; M.S. 1958 Brown University D. 1961, Univers 
France y 
Ronald W. Stanton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geolog) 
B.S. 1973, Waynesburg C4 llege; M.S. 1975, West Virginia University 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane Universit M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
a Ld ' = : n Qejencts 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensk Sct 
BA. LLB. 1958, St. John's University, New York; Ll M. 1959, New "u nd Touris 
Barbara D. Steffen, Visiting Assistant Professor of Trave anG git 
vorge W ashi 


B.A. 1975, Dickinson C4 llege; M.A. in Ed. 1980 Ed.D. 1986, 6 


Carl Steiner, Professor of German 


B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966 George Washington University 


George Steiner, Professor of Musi 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus M. 1940, Johns Fk 
Christopher Willie Sten, Assoc iate Professor of English jes 
M.A. 1966, Carleton College M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 Indiana | ony jsure studi 
Shirley J. Stensland, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and vs 
1p 


Jeffrey L Stephani , Associate Professor of Photogr 


ypkins University 


B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980 George Washington University ^ Geology 
George Christopher Stephens, Asso« iate Professor of, "high Uni 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University Ph.D. 1974 ^ o 
of Nf 


Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology i yniversitY 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A 1953, Ph.D 1956 
Christopher H Sterling, Professor of Communication 

B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967 Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of E« onomics 

B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer IN 


B.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University . 
à n} Science... und 
Robert P. Stoker, Assistant Professor Of Politic al SC sity ol MAY 
ALA. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, Univ 4 


B.A. 1976, Ohio State University 
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thern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973. University of Chicago 


we 1960, V ^, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


* Vanderbilt University; Ph.D 1966, University of Virginia 

BA. 1970 trait, Assistant Professor of Education | 
Washington piversity of Oklahoma; M.Div 1973 Chicago Theological Seminary: Ph.D 1980, 

Jam University 


es 
Bs Ash ey Straw, Professor of Pharmacology | 
» FAD, 1963, University of Florida | 


BA 19 Tdweeks, Lecturer in Business Administration | 
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Bs, 1999 sua Ivan, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies | 

John F te te University of New York College at Cortland; M.S 1973, Smith College Itl 

è hen : ` ji 

p Bs, 1965, roe Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology |i 

AVB pital University M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1970. Rice University 


MA, 1957, Y, Adjunct Profe 

cent 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968 University of Wisconsin 
Q LT? Swengros, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
-S. in Ed 1960, University of Kansas 


| 
= 1979, Brigham yesen, Assistant Professor of Business Administration | 

| 

i 


ssor of Economics | | 


B Sw Young University 
iS 1965, Szey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
ty College; M A. 1967, American University: Ph D. 1972, University of 


N 
Matolah T. 


a 1 oie: F 

Vito 1975, Un shavi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics l 

K i, Adj ly o Maryland M.A. 1983 American University i 
Morto MSL MA nct Professor of Economics l| 

ag Frank Ta » George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1966. Harvard University à | | 

"E : Mia Associate Professor of Physics n 
*, Ail. 1969, ph D. 1970, George W. shington University f Ii | 

BA, a or E veorge Washingtor 

1979982, P, s Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
lulian Que Univer enson University; M.A. 1963, M.A.T 1964, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 


eaa Assistant Professor of Special Education | 
oe Diversity of Maryland: M.A 1976, George Washington University | | 
E MSA, 197 ptes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics i i 
BA, ge tick Teit l "pe Washington I Iniversity $ 
"ta Taa Ay hiveniy ^ SSOCiate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics I 
ws Je A .9! New York City College i} 
» Ass : 
Oh P, uclate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
on Unive A 97 » 7? De , ` Ini 5 
Pa OP Teller versity; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977. ennsylvania State University | 


estem Mic)" rofessor of Design and Graphics 
"Diversity: M F.A 1962, George Washington University 


| 
B State U Professor of Statistics | | 
Ian 1057, Met Studio jr Y MS. 1973 Ph D. 1975, Florida State University 
ü is 1958. un, " DStructor in French Horn 


: Associate Professor of French , 
th Th lang es 1964, Diplôme d Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; Ph.D. I 


Mey, lel As `j ) v . 
ET ge; M.F Y ‘OJessor of Communication 


Atholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University 
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Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 

B.A. 1955, M.A 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 

William Francis Thomas, Assistant Professor of Act ountancy 
B.A. 1980, Wofford College; Ph.D. 1985 University of North ¢ 'arolina 

Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian CS 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969 Georgetown University Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 

Shirley E. Thompson, Instrui tor in English for International students 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo ( ollege; M.A. 1977, l niversity of Michigan 

Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961 Colgate University Ph.D. 1966, | niversity ot Washington , 

James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 

Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew sarios’ 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947 D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological 
America 

Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor 0] Physiology md 
B.A. 1951, L.H.D. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955 Ph.D. 1959, l niversin 3977 S 
Sc.D. 1973, Wilson College D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of ( ‘olumbia): HH. of the 
Mary's College Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, ( edar Crest ( ollege; D.Sc. 1978 The Univers! t 


D.Sc. 1979, Goucher ( ollege; Litt.D. 1980, Regis ‘ ollege; Litt.D. 1980 College % ~ 
HH.D. 1982, Hood ( ollege; LL.D. 1983, Saint Joseph College; 1 H.D. 1984 Skidmore T d 
L.H.D. 1985, Marymount College; L.H.D. 1985, Converse College; D.5x 1986, Sain 
Woods College; L.H.D. 1986 Mount Vernon College 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Musi¢ of Muse 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union Coleg Mus.M. 1952 Philadelphia Conservator? ce 
Theodore R. Timmerman III. Assistant Professor 0j Naval Scien 
B.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor 0j Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore ( ollege; M.D. 1963, New York University 
JO T. ^n ý > j 
Susan J. Tolchin, Professor of Public Administration E New york 


| tv of Chicago; P! 


B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr € ollege; M.A. 1962 niversi 


University d 
Richard Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology 1982, U™ 
B.A. 1972, Tufts University M.S. 1976, University ol New Hampshire: ph.D 


Massachusetts 


Mark A. Tolstedt, Assistant Professor 0] Communication universi! 
B.A. 1978, Pacific 1 itheran University; M A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986 Northwestern 


James P. Torrenzano, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 

B.S. 1978, Georgetown Univers tv; M.A. 1981, George Washington Unive 

Marie M. Travis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Comm 
B.S. 1976, M.F.A. 1983 University of Maryland 

Tally Tripp, Clinic al Instructor in Art Therapy 


»rsity 


unication 


B.S. 1977, Roanoke College M.A. 1981, George Wash ngton l niversity " kinetics 
Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Professorial Lecture! in Huma i 

Leisure Studies , į Missouri 

B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1935 University ® ° 


Columbia University 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor t 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State | niversity; M.A. 196 Michigan Stat 
Washington University 


Robert P. Trost, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.M.E. 1969, University of Detroit Ph.D. 1977, University o! Florida M d 
Steven A. Tuch, Assistant Professor of So iology „PhD 198); 
B.A. 1973 University of Massa husetts: M.A. 1976 Emory University: 
State University hy 
; : > > 350 y 
Jane F. 1 ebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor 0j j hilo sour 
B.A. 1970, Marquette University; M A 1974, Ph.D. 1981 ny 
Alan D. Ullberg, Adjunct Associate 
B.A. 1954 Reed College: LL.B. 1960 Harvard | niversity , 
s >S 
anie J é / rofe yf Mathematle 
Danie! H. Ullman, Assistant Professor í 1 ve ioris, Bet 


B.A. 1979, Harvard University Ph.D. 1985, University ot 


yf Sor iology j ph.D 1973 


v University: 


Univers 


Professor of Art 
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Eling ; . 
BA. Ulman, Adjunct Professor of Art T herapy 
DANTE; Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, lowa State University of Science and Technology; 
- (Hon.) 1981, Norwich University 
BS. p mpleby, Associate Professor of Management Science 
ily v 1967, N 1975, University of Illinois 
BA. ay : , Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian 
Pete B 0, ^ linsky State Pedagogical Institute. U S.S.R.; M.A. 1981, Howard University 
BA, m Professor of Human Systems 
i ] “ niversity of Minnesota; M.B.A 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
BS, ips tino, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
eh ' "Diversit and; Ph.D. 1980, University of Michigan 
^ ; Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
ew York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of 


S 


Jenn 
y 
BA yalter Varden, Lec turer in English 

P A.Phil, 1980, George Washington University 


ecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
;," "Derican University 
Bs 1975 me, Visiting Instructor in Statistics 
. Versity of the Pacific Peru; M.S. 1983, George Washington University 
Tito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
8 ls University M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Albany: Ph.D. 1980, 


Professor of American Civilization and of 
Har 970, 1 
à ey Joseph v of California Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 
Univer 1970, G Olzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B ly; LL 1 ROWN University J.D. 1974 Duquesne University: M A. 1978, Boston 
7 » George Washington University 
,Barghahn. Associate Professor of Art 
lowa; M.A 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
; ASSOCiate Professorial Lecturer in Art 


" Jnion College; M 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1975, Howard 


“88, Frofessor of Education 
le College: M S. 1956 Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
; “rector of Voca] Theatre Workshop 
nservatory of Music 
Ciate Professor of Theatre 
, Orthwestern University; M.A. 1972 Catholic University of America 
r, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
Y of New York Empire State College; Ph.D. 1981 University of 


Lecturer in Travel and Tourism 
^: Egypt; J.S.D. 1961 Cornell University 
i: Tofessor of Psy chology 
W Willy: M A. 1947 University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph D. 1951, Harvard 
al 
wee JE, Professor of American Civilization i 
sity; M.A 1950, Columbia University Ph.D. 1955, l niversity of 


» £Tofessor of Religion 
"We: B.D. 1960 Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, 
ofessor of Sociology 
allege; M A. 1963, University of Nc tre Dame; Ph.D. 1966, University 
ace, Acc: ; 
Mawr cz SSÍstant Professorial Lecturer in English 
i M.A 1975 Ph.D. 1981. | niversity of Toronto 


Associ 
ty of Ma, S SOCiate Professor of Anatomy 


USetts; Ph D 1978, Tufts University 
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George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of C ;»hinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Ec lucation 
Thomas ord Wardlow, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois 
Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Profe ssorial Lecturer in 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955 Harvard University . istrati 
Charles Woodrow Washington, Associate Professor of Public Admin: 
Assistant Dean of the Sí hool of Government and Business 
Administration, for Graduate Programs 
B.A. 1968, M.P.A. 1971 Florida Atlantic University 
Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 


Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


A 
American Givilizat 


Ph.D. 1976, Syracuse University 


‘ 


B.Ch.E. 1963, University of 
Harry S. Watson, Associate Professor of Economics 

B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Stephen Jay Wayne, Professor - of Poli t 

B.A. 1961, University of Rochester M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Col 
Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Ar nthropolos 

B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washi wton University ic 

5 rens! 

Lawrence Howard Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fo 

Sciences 

B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University I.D. 1970, George Wasi hington University 
Lawrence D. Weiler, Profe ssorial Lecturer in airs 

B.A. 1942, University of Utah M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1952, Staniord University 
Herbert Weingartner, Professor of Psychology 

B.S. 1956, City University of New York; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1964 Johns Hop 
Stephen Willis im Wellman, Studio Instructor 

Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina Schoo! of the Art 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 


B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 19 0. Ph.D. 197 niversity of North tt Scie 
William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Profe ssor of Manage mer oe W” 


Louisville 


ical Si ience and Public Affairs 


ımbia 1 niversity 


lt ternational Affi 


kins University 


in Voice 


B.S. 1947, University of Chicago MS. 1981, Purdue University — = 

University " 3 

21134 > 

William Julius Wenker, Associate Professor 0] Mi nagement SASA " 
anford U niversity 


B.M. 1953, M.M. 195 1iversity of Portland; M 1965 


Washington University 
Peter Werres, Associate Professorial Lectu 
M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington Unive sity : 
p oe : rices 

Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Health Serv 


Administration 


rer in German 


B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, Georgi Washington University 
nist rati i 
Harry Miles West III, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Public Admin o aqudi* 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland M.S. 1967, D.P.A. 1973 George er 
Beverly Jean Westerman, Lecturer in Human Kinetics an nis 
B.S. 1981, Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983 University of Virg 
Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971 versity of Georgia 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954 Harvard University Voice 
"is - C 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct ; Assistant Professor of hn 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester M. A. 1963, Ameri an Univers 
Richard Otis Whit e, Studio Instructor in Oboe nsi 
950, Unive of Rochester in For 
Mus.B. 1950, Univ turer in 
John Theodore Wieseman, Associate Proft ssorial Le 
Sciences 
University yu» P 


B.A. 1958, Wesleyan University B. 1963, Columbia * i 
Garland Dean W iggs. Professor of Education of Northern © 


B.B.A. 1956, Univ Y Cincinnati; M.A 
George Washington University 


1960 University 
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David Hn. 
as nanley Wilkinson, Associate Professor of Pathology 
of Miami irginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971. University of Wisc onsin; M.D. 1978, University 


BA. 1, Ohnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
. niversity of Wisconsin M.A. 1977, George Washington University 


| BA 1951 ton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
| Jo Wil Tge ashington University 
| Mini mot, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Services 
Bs 19. Station 
nce Wi . ; 
Bs, 1952 Maler, Professor of Education 
h. : 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
wes slow, Asso, late Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
J Wi Sylvania State University M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967. Case Western Reserve University 
Exec n Siting Professor of Government and Business; 


University 


| b esidence for 
F LT ment and Busine 
y bilip Willi "9. 1955, University of 


Acquisition and Grants Management, School 
ss Administration 
iam nA Richmond; Ed.D. 1958 Harvard | niversity 
Maig 197 Php + - Associate Professor of Management Science 
Ust Wi “+ veorge Washington | niversity; M.S. 1974, Purdue 1 niversity 
T$, Associate Professor of Dance 
9ung University M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


B i ; 
e crac: Instructor in Accountancy 
J. Witon S College M.B.A 1974, M.A. 1975. 1 niversity of South Carolina 
Shay 1079, at, tudio Instructor in Piano 
b n Wolchi College; Mus M. 1984, ( 
Olitiog) Chik, Assoc late Professor of International Affairs and 
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9ciate Dean of the School of Public and 
M. ip Ona Affairs ý 


Atholic University of America 
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er, Lecturer x d 
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" Vornia, Berkeley: M. V RP 
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i» in Wrigh pma University 
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iy Ml Wright” MA. 1980, Cniversty of ni | 

Y ' Assistant Professor of English for International 


Uni, 254, 
V Sa University: M.A i 
Neri 


Ward : 
A ml Sie 8 Assistant 


1982, Ph.D. 1985, University of Hawaii 
rofessor of Painting 


963, University of Mic higan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 


Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
Ph W ic niversity of Maryle nd 
p Tt CSA, Studio Parra : - 
is Institute Astructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
W DA M SOCiate P akc: MM. 1971 D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Ton 1976, Ph D TOfessoria] Lecturer in Statistics 
2» » Washington Univers 
"Mp yn "D T: ting n University 
igi A 1974, East Ton Lecturer in Travel and Tourism 
ji Rut, late P E E State University 
Y The State fessoria] Lecturer in Anthropology 


Diversity: M A.A. 1976, Ph.D 1980, Boston University 
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Meng-Hua Ye, Assistant Professor of Economics 

B.S. 1970, Jiao Tung University China; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1984 University of wisconsin 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion j 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary Ph.D 1966, ! 
University 

John Edward Yellen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology, 
B.A. 1964, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1974 Harvard Uni 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor 0j Economics scienti 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S 1967, London School of Economics and Political 
Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics Columbit 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China M.A. 1950, University of Denver Ph.D 1966, 
University ; 

Felipe Zaldivar-Cruz, Visiting Assistant Professor oj Mathematics ugs 
B.Math. 1979, M.Sc. 1981, National University of Mexico; Ph.D. 1986 University jo 

ices Administ 


Ontario 
David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Health Serv 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1968 Stanford University; Ph.D 1972, Johns 
University 
sychology 


rofessor of P 


Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical P 4 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954 Ph.D. 1958, Boston University Scie’ 
shavioral 
h Professor of Public Policy and Behavior’ yp. 
Univ " 


Joseph Zeidner, Resear 
B.S. 1949, City University of 
Catholic University of America 

Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in ¢ 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont M.A. 1970, University of Rhode 
University 

John Edmund Ziolkows 
B.A. 1958, Duke University Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 

Vassil Nikolov Zlatarski, Resear h Professor of Geology "— SO 
B.Sc. 1959, Ph.D. 1968, University of Sofia, Bulgaria; D.S 1983 USSR 

Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958 University of Virginia 

Alex Zwerdling, University Professor 0j English 

> ; University 


B.A. 1953, Cornell University M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Prin etor 


New York, City College; M.A. 1951 Fordham 


E" sy 
xt ograp yD 1972. 


Island; 


ki, Associate Professor of Classics 


(c :omparative) 


| CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AN 


Walter Hamilton Adey, Director, Marine Systems 
Museum of Natural History; Biological S€ ences ity of Mau 


hD. 1963, Ur 


D SCIENCES "m 
Laboratory s 


B.S. 1955, Massachusetts Instit ite of Technology: ! Inti 
: i S. tiona 
Thomas E. Bowman, Curator Division of ( rustaced, + : 1955 
i Natural History, Smithsonian Institution: Biology poreley PP 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University M.A. 1948, University of California T 
University of California, San Dieg ond 
a i i f , Nationa’ s ojogy 
Robert E. Burke, Chief, Laboratory of Neural Control ro " nysio! 


Neurological and Communicative Disorders ant ter o 
versity: M.D. 1961, | Roches . istoty 


B.S. 1956, St. Bonaventure Unive y I í 
James H. Cassedy, Historian National Library of Mt 


Medicine T 
B.A. 1941, Middlet i a M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959 Brown * nc 
T x Aira 
Tom D. Crouch, Curator, Aeronautics, National Air un 
American Civilization (Aeronautk s) 6 ohio Suit tal 
i i ; zatuon (4 naui 976. 
“arn versity Ph.D 19 of De" 


MLA. 1968, Miami Um 


B.A. 1966, Ot Í institute 


Michael Curtis, Vi 
| Research; Microbiology 
B.Sc. 1974, University of Bristol, England I 


siting Fogarty Fellow, Nationa 


(Microbial Phy siology! ty of London 


^.D. 1980 Univers!) 
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Ph dL. Cysyk, Head, Drug Metabolism Section, Laboratory of Chemical 

| ücology, National Cancer Institute; Pharmacology (Drug 

Metabolism) 


Eye Ine, C€ Monasterio, Chief, Section on Visual Processing, National 
MD, Dstitute: Physiology 
loy im 29 1972, Federal University of Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 
1 Chiro, Chief, Neuroimaging Section, National Institute of 
199 1,9. 22d Communicative Disorders and Stroke: Physiology 
Wi ` University of Naples Italy 
! r " E n » 

edi Ckelman, Associate Director, Diagnostics, Squibb Institute 

Bs, 1963 «al Research: Radiological Sciences (Radiological Chemistry) 
i F; t Lo niversity; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1968, Washington University 
of Natacha] ' Associate Curator, Division of Worms, National Museum 
laverteh History, Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences 
ii, vale orphology and Phylogeny) 
Southern 9, Cand Real. 1961, University of Bergen, Norway Ph.D. 1969, L niversity of 
Oria 
tanforg French, Research Asso iate, Department of Psychology, 
MA iy Bos versity; Psychology (Social) 
= University. M.A. 1975, Ph.D 1982, Stanford University 

Nationa] aunt Frey, Technical Manager, The Bionetics Corporation, 


" nautics and Space Administration: Physiology 
pp cular ynamics) 
. 19 Gec 


[ 

tancisco University of Maryland; Ph.D 1970, Yale University | 
i 

" 


p c , "9Orge Washington University 
vg hology , Director. Child and Adolesc ent Research, Chestnut Lodge; 


Cerald N eiaa University 


) eri d Professor of History, Rutgers—The State University; 
BS. 1 Studie His ‘ 

951, City Unive, (History of psv. hiatry) 

eano, Uni lversity of New York, ( 


i 

i 

versity” ity College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1958, 
4 


Bba, (Int Y» Adjunct Professor of Economics; International 
Joby 1938, Copational Economics) 


a pe M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
Insti lenbeck 3, Harvard Unive 


Ln te; Ysiol, epartment of Neurology, Naval Medical Research 
ans e GaS 


ogy (Hyperbari 3T « 
of South ^L erbaric Medicine) 


4 
P a ikota; M.D. 1966, | niversity of Pennsylvania 
oq 4 Research Mi 


|o, BS nd “icrobiologist, Center for Drugs and Biologics, U.S. 
y y Drug Ministration 


chatittichs it Univenity. Ph.D. 1976, | niversity of Illinois Medical Center. Chicago 
Schi tic Rese, . lef, Outpatient Research Programs, Maryland 


Age ime tenia) arch enter, University of Maryland; Psychology 


; Biological Sciences 


TSc : 
ly Civil; D, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Em 193g yation 


„ edicine/p; : rofessor of Pediatrics and 
gd im cienca, Bi Biometrics. Uniformed Services University of the 
* 1973, pws Bical Scien, es 


0) ' Head M Diversity: Sc D 19 Johns Hopkins University 
vil Ca Olecular Mechanisms in 7 Cell Leukemogenesis, 
B. "Tederick Can. er Research Facility, Litton 


"nit te Research Program; Biochemistry 
Y Ms 1969, Ph.D 1971, University of Georgia 
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M. Thomas Inge, Blackwell Professor of Humanities, Randolph-Macon 
College; American Civilization | 
B.A. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1964, Vanderbilt University istic 

Myron J. Katzoff, Bran h Chief, Health Surveys and Supplements, Sta 
Methods Division, Bureau of the Census; Statistics asi 
M.S. 1963, University of Marvland; M.Phil. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 George Washington Uni 

James E. Keirans, Resear h Entomologist, Museum Support Center, 
Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences (Medical Entomology 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, Boston University Ph.D. 1966, University of New Hampshire 


Alan M. Kraut, Associate Professor of History, American University; 
American Civilization (Immigration Policy) Td 
B.A. 1968, City University of New York, Hunter College M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, € Co 1 

S. Branson Marley, Jr., formerly Chief, Serial Division, Library of 
American Civilization (History of Journalism) 

B.A. 1937, University oi North Carolina land: 

Marlene Mayo, Associate Professor of History, University of Mary 
American Civilization (U.S East Asian Relations) 

B.A. 1954, Wayne State niversity; M.A. 1957, Ph D. 1961, Columbia University d and 

Eugene P. Mazzola, Resear h Chemist, Bureau of Foods, U.S. Foo! 


Administration; Chemistry (Nuclear Magnetic Resonance) 
Pittsbu! 


B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshal! College; Ph.D. 1970 University of Drug 
Philip B. Mislivec, Resear h Plant Pathologist, U.S Food an 
Administration; Microbiology (Bac teriology) oes, Purd* 
B.S. 1961, Saint Meinrad College; M A. 1965, Indiana State University; Ph.D 1 K 
University Quali! 
Harold E. Moline, Research Plant Pathologist, Horticultural Crop ogy) 


Laboratory, Horticultural Science Institute; Mic robiology (MY ine 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-River Falls Ph.D. 1972, lows ll piolo8y’ 
Brian C. Myhr, Section Head, Department of Genetics and Ce 
Litton Bionetics, Inc.; Genetics ol 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, lowa State University . tics, jon 
Marshall Nirenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Gene netics) 


Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemicã igan , 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957 University of Mic atio 


s) i o 
Marc Pachter, Assistant Director (History and Public Prog tion (His 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution; American ^^ l 
jo? 


and Biography) 
B.A. 1964, University of California Berkeley 


Dennis A. Powers, Professor of Biology d 
Sciences versity mi 
D 1970, Uni conor 


versi P 
Johns Hopkins Univers y 


B.A. 1963, University of Ottawa B.A. 1966, Drake ! niversity Ph ram, yit 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, Leader, Agricultural Historica rog (Agri 
Research Service, U.S. Department 0j Agriculture; 1s S 
istory T. 
mS niversity of Montana; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1950, George washing bid Maal 
Roy Repaske, Research Chemist, Laboratory 0j Molecular netics | í 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases: 195 
Biology) i Michigani A^ 5 
B.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1950 Univers?" gval gtio™ 


University of Wisconsin K 
Ray C. Rist, Deputy Associate Director, Institute for F 

General Accounting Office; Education Policy university 

B.A. 1967, Valparaise University; M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1979, Washington ranch 
Jack A. Roth, Head, Thoracic Oncology Section, surgery 


Cancer Institute; Microbiology (Immunology) = 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University M.D. 1971, Johns Hopkins Univers"? b 
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|. Mp : Seale, American Civilization (19th-Century Decorative Arts) 

à Alan n She Duke University 
ünd epherd, Chief, Experimental Methods Research Section, U.S. Food 
BS. 19 ug j dministration: Physiology 


| Ms, 196 lo State University; M.S 1954, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
Ro » Ph.D, 1959, University of Illinois 


Davi Prmann Shumway, Professor of Statistics, University of California, 
P ar pa tistics 
1985, Gap, Carleton College M.S. 1960, lowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 
Palę ashington University 
Sound D r, Assistant Chief, Motion Picture, Broad asting, and Recorded 


und ivision. Library of Congress; American Civilization (American 
1 
952. Kenyon College 


eun teinberg, Chief, Cellular Immunology Section, Arthritis and 
ive ranch, National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and 
: NM 1962 S Kidney Diseases; Mic robiology (Immunology) 


" L. 'errell 9n University: M D. 1966, Harvard University 
EY chology » Professor of Psychology, Tennessee State University; 
A1 

Vip, 9, MS ron. . 

Neen, ' 1958, Tennessee State University; Ph.D. 1973. 1 niversity of Rochester 


Clini | p, omy, Psychology Training Facultv, St. Elizabeths Hospital; 


T Diversity: M A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972 George Washington University 


hn] 102 MA esearch Psyc hologist, Army Research Institute; Psychology 
k 981, Bowling Green State | niversity 


Ameri y e Pro essor of History, Catholic University of America; 


University: p » aene 
| ET ity; Ph.D. 1966, Rice University 
: co timenio n Chief, Physiological Neuropharmacology Section, 
BA nien: ®rapeutics Branch. National Institute of Neurological and 
Neue Mou He yoj orders and Stroke; Neuropharma ology 
. e 


College; Ph.D 1972, Yale University 


M M, Resear}. c i : 
hemistry esearch Se ientist, National Cancer Institute: 


Versi 
jw Wya , is Denver M.D. 1968 Harvard University 
i la listory essor of Southeast Asian History, Cornell University; 


University 
Diagn er Wy versity; M.A 1960, Boston | niversity; Ph.D. 1966, Cornell University 
Sticg Nove 44d. Instrumental Diagnostics Section, Chemical 
esearch Laboratory: Chemistry (Mass Spec trometry) 


* 


Abbreviations, key to, 187 


Academic work load for employed students 


erned 


see college or school conc 

Academic status of the 1 
Accountancy, 188 

B.Accy., 134 

M.Accy., 143 

Ph.D., 157 
Accreditation, 12 
Achievement tests 
Activities, student 
Administration, officers of, 1 
Administrative sciences 
Admission, 19 

See also college or s hool 
Advanced placement tests, set 
Advanced standing, 21 

See als 
Alumni association 
American art Art 
American civilization 

program), 195 

American literaturt 


niversity 


set 


59 


college or school 


33 


see 


see English 


American College Testing Program 


Examinations 
American studies program, 195 
Anatomy, 201 
Anthropology 
Apartments, 57 
Applied mathematics 
Applied statistics 449 


203 


see 


12 


Examinations 


oncerned 


oncerned 


American studi 


Examinations 


Mathematics 


x í 
Mi ufa a a 


Center for continuing education 1D 


Washington, 180 
Ceramics Art 
Certification tor teat hers, 125 
am of study. 47 
248, 303 


set 


Changes in progr 
Chemical toxicology 
Chemistry, 248 

language and lit 


Chinese 
»e Sch 


Civil engineering, s€ 
and Applied Science 
Classical archaeology 8n 


Art and Anthropology 


Classical arc haeology and € 


and Classics 
Classical art and af 


"Jassics 
Classical humanitie Class 


TM 


Classics, 254 


College Board tests and College 


ation Program. see 


Examin e 
divisions 


Colleges, s hools, anc 
University, 10 
Columbian College of í 
Commencement, see 

Committees 

Of the University, 
; college of 
257 


17 
See als sc 
Communication, 
Computer 
B.A., B.S requirement ! 
puter $C! 


on syste 


lassics 


| od 


prature, 262 
ool of Engine 


| s 
d anthropoleg" 


chaeology: see at 


arr” 


hool conca 
science (s in sati gi 


Art, 211 ‘on 
Art therapy, 224 science; B.B.A atio sit 
Assistantshiy 17 138; M B.A. in or MS in LS - 
Association management, 226 management, 147; ° S ring 
M.A.M., 144 See also School of d etin 
Athletics, 60; see ; Human kinetics and Applied 5€ ience yan cening A 
Conduct regulations e ,51 


leisure sti 


Auditing, 47 
Awards, 36 


Biochemistry, 227 


Biological sciences ) 
Board of Trustees, 1 
Botany, see Biological scienct 
Business administration | 
B.B.A., 135 
M.B.A., 145 
Ph.D., 157 
Business economics and publi 
B.B.A., 137; M.B.A., 146 
Calendar, 5 
Career services, 5t 
Cartography. 314 
Center for academ inc 


omputing, 53 


Center for the advanced study 


Americas, 176 
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poli 


y the 


administrative 


" 
Consortium of Un V 
Consultants in research 


Continuing Education. 
Continuous enroll ent, 
Cooperative programe” 
Counseling « enter, 5 i pation of 
Course numbers. exp : 
Courses of instruction: 
redit, 47 
By examination. at pants 
Earned through SA ob M 
Explanation of amos dt javis” 
For ¢ orrespondene 


Post 
Repeating cours 
com ernec 


Transfer 9* 


Crim 


ol * 8ee Forensic sciences and 


Dance, 
Dean of theatre and Dance 
Dean's imo j^ Office of, 54 
ae See college or school 


Deon systems, M.B.A., 146 
F "neni jor, Columbian College, 7 
Design ee An ajors, 73 


d , ^5. 9b 

m c gulations 
Decl Students, 46, 50, 5 
of 


51 


uirements, 49; see also school 


Medicin, 
. 87 


*; combined de. ree 
88 oe 


Ray ction an Ucation, See School of 
uman Development 


> Uropean Studies, 262 
Asian gp guages and literatures, 262 


dies 7 
NM Afairs bool of Public and 


` puter science 
= Bullen 8D0ering and Applied 
Ray tj Cation p 
loved aU. 473 ^ POBram, 104 
llaga ts Academ 


by or ic 
NOS RN qm] inde 
* 38, 56 


Environmental and resource policy, 299 
Environmental science, 300 
Environmental studies, 301 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 12 
Examinations 
American College Testing Program, 19 
College Board 
Achievement Tests, 19, 22 
Advanced Placement Tests, 22 
College-Level Examination Program, 21 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 19 
Columbian College special departmental, 77 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D., 124 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S., 122 
Defense of dissertation, 91, 124 
English as a foreign language, 25 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 91 
Graduate Management Admission Test, 140 
Graduate Record Examination, see school 
or department concerned 
Major (field-of-study), in Columbian 
College, 74 
Master's comprehensive, see school 
concerned 
Miller Analogies Test, see school or 
department concerned 
National Teacher, 102 
Placement, 70 
Tool requirement, 170 
Waiver, 77 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 473 
Fees, 26 
Food service, 58 
Residence halls, 57 
Fellowships, 35 
Field-of-study majors, 73 
Finance and investments, M B.A., 147 
Finance, B.B.A., 137 
Financial aid, 31 
Commercial prepaid and deferred payment 
plans, 30 
Educational opportunity program, 55 
For international students, 38 
For graduate students, 34. 92, 128 
For undergraduate students, 32, 37 
Loans, 37 
Student employment, 38 
Veterans benefits, 39 
Financial encumbrance for nonpayment of 
fees, 29 
Financial regulations, 26 
Fine arts, see Art 
Folger Institute for Renaissance and 
18th-Century Studies, 93 
Food service, 58 
Foreign language requirement, see college or 
school concerned 
Forensic sciences, 302 
French, see Romance languages and 
literatures 


Galleries and museums, cooperative 
programs, 92 
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General curriculum in the liberal arts 307 
General management systems M.B.A., 147 


Genetics, 308 
Geobiology, 310 
Geochemistry, see Chemistry and Geology 
Geography and regional science, 311 
Geology. 315 
Germanic languages and literatures, 320 
Gerontology, 323 
Government and Business Administration 

School of, 126 

Degrees offered 

B.Accy., 134 

B.B.A., 135 

Grad.Cert. in H.S.A., 157 

M.Accy., 143 


M.A.M., 144 
M.B.A., 145 
M.H.S.A., 149 
M.P.A., 152 

M.S. in LS.T., 154 
M.T., 155 


M.U.&R.P., 155 
Ph.D., 157 
Special programs, 159 
Government intern scholarship program 
Grades, 45; see also college or s hool 
concerned 


Graduate Record Examination, see st hool or 


department concerned 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 81 
Degrees offered, 85 
Off-campus degree programs 93 
Graduation, 48; see Calendar for dates 
Grants, 34 


Greek, see Classics 


Handicapped students, see Disabled student 


services 
Health and accident insurance, 57 
Health service, student, 56 
Health services administration, 324 
Continuing education program 159 
Grad.Cert. in H.S.A., 157 
International Institute, 159 
M.H.S.A., 149 
Hebrew, see Classics 
History, 328 
Of art, see Art 
Of religions—Hinduism, see Religion 
Waiver examinations for first-group 
courses 
Honors, 49; see also department or 
concerned 
Housing and residence life, 57 


Human kinetics and leisure studies, 339 


B.S. in H.K.L.S. degree requirement 107 


Humanities, 343 


Inactive status, 48 


Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 45 


Incomplete, removal of, see college or s hool 


concerned 
Individual graduate programs 144 
Information processing, B.B.A., 138 


EA E E a 


[S 
» ws 


MBA 


Information systems management, 


147 in 
Information systems tec hnologY: MS. 
LS.T., 154 
ys 


Institute for Sino Soviet Studies, 
Insurance, health and ac cident, 
Interdisciplinary programs, Colum 4 

College, 74 , plic 
International affairs, see School of 

165 
International t 

148 joes 
international Institute for Health $ 


Administration, 159 55 
International student services, 


International students admission, 


Financial aid, 38 "| 
Internships, 35; see also school c d 
Romance languages A 


yusiness B.B.A.. 138, M 


Italian, set 


Asian language ad 


Japanese, see East 
literatures 

Journalism, 345 

Judaic studies 348 


Asian languages 


Korean, see East 
literatures 


Latin, see Classics 173 
Latin American studies, 168. 
Leave of absence, 48, 65 
Legislative affairs, 349 culum in, 
Liberal arts. general cu 

Libraries, 13. 50 perativ* 


ibrary of Congress. c 


93, 199 qus 09 


Loans, 37 


t 
Logistics, operations. and M 148 
ment: B.B.A-« 139; M 


ce, t 
Management of scien 148 


innovation, == 
Management sc jence, MIL JL 
Marketing: B.B-A« 139; asini 
Master's compre 

Examinations 


Mathematics, 358 Et 70 
Placement € 


Mathematical v na h ol of 
ring 


Meaningful initi 
»nginee! 
] = m Appl 


Mechanica 
Engineerin 


Bulletin P 
Medic al services. 56 as poe. A 
Medical tec hnology, reat Scie 
ol „dicine 9 m 
f Mond Health oa 


Medicine anc pie 
School 0 Medici™ 
Bulletin _ n 

Microbiology: * i 166 168 

Middle Eastern $ 


Mid semester 


1 studi M.A.T, program, 110 


ed 
ont; Braduate program, 368 


ning M.A, Concentration, see 
| Mai topology and Art 


Bu aw Center , See 


National Law Center 


hour 
Setia cote bachelor's degree 


, 68 
“toot a pat 1 


ind International Affairs, 
Matus, 23, 180 


ean, 
d Pus degree 
D^] Programs. see Continuing 


Oe a concervsion of, and College or 


of Unj 
NS Versity s 
of tudents, 

Omni ministro Pts E 


tional 
Maa 14g vior and development, 


"T 
iif 
B 
Li 
F 


F; 
i; 


f; 


139; M.B.A A 


g 


p Policy, 381 


Lyf 
P 


i’ wee Human kine 


Mtm see Chemi 
Mistry 
me 
d meation. 70: s i 
x * 5ee also 
niece etic ated 
À tia tmun Ages and literature 
scienee mots, 391 Tatures 


languages 


SS ttug fer Credit, 47 


Y, 28 
CUriculy . 


tics and 


and 


ool, or division 


IM 
Tight to Make ing, 154 

c nges į 
Col ity, 51 in, 50 
w 


College, 73 


Public administration, 411 
M.P.A., 152 
Public affairs, 167, 168, 173 
Public and International Affairs, School of, 
160 
B.A. programs, 162 
M.A. programs, 168 
Special programs, 175 
Public policy, 415 
Purchasing managers, certification of, 159 


Quality-point index, 46 


Radio-television, see Communication and 
theatre 

Reading center, 52 

Readmission, 24, 26 

Refunds, 30 

Registration, 25 

Regulations, 44; see also Financial 
Regulations, and college, school, 
or division concerned 

Release of student information, University 
policy on, 50 

Religion, 416 

Religious life, 59 

Renaissance and baroque art, see Art 

Residence halls, 57 

Residence requirements, 49; see also college 
or school concerned 

Romance languages and literatures, 422 

Romanian, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

ROTC, 54 

Rules of the University, right to change, 50 

Russia, graduate study and research, see 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Russian, see Slavic languages and literatures 

Russian and East European studies, 174 


Sanskrit, see Germanic languages and 
literatures 
Scholarship requirements, 45: see also 
college, school, or division concerned 
Scholarships 
For international students, 38 
Graduate, 36 
Undergraduate, 32 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, see Examinations 
Science, technology, and public policy, 174 
Sculpture, see Art 
Secondary education programs, 105 
security management, see Forensic sciences 
Security policy studies, 175 
Semester hours of credit, 188 
Senate, Faculty, 18 
Serbo-Croatian, see Slavic languages and 
literatures 
Service-learning program, 427 
Columbian College regulations, 64 
Service school courses, credit for, 21 
700 Series, 427 
Sino-Soviet studies, 175, 344 
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Slavic languages and literatures, 428 

Smithsonian Institution, cooperative program 
92, 200 

Sociology, 432 

Soviet Union, graduate study and research, 
see Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Spanish, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

Spanish-American literature, degree 
programs, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

Special education, 438 

Special honors, 49; see also department 
concerned 

Speech and hearing, 444 

Speech and hearing center, 52 

Speech communication, see Communk ation 

Speech-language pathology and audiology, 
see Speech and hearing 

Statistics/computer and information systems 
448 

Student activities, 59 

Student employment, 38, 56 

Student government, 59 

Student health service, 56 

Student life, 54 

Student organizations, 59 

Study abroad, 176 

Summer scholar program, 162 

Summer sessions, 184; see also Summer 
Sessions Announcement 

Suspension, see college, s hool, or division 
concerned 

Systems analysis and engineering, see Si hool 
of Engineering and Applied Science 
Bulletin 


Taxation, M.T., 155 
Teachers, certification for, 125 
For Columbian College students, 96 


Telecommunications management, 15 
Telecommunications policy, 4 
Television, GW, 183 
Theatre and dance, 456 
Thesis requirements, 49; see also schoo! 
concerned 

Traineeships, 35 
Transcripts of rec ord, 48 
Transfer students admission, 20 
Transfer within the University, 
Travel and tourism, 119, 462 
Trustees, Board of, 13 
Tuition, 28 

Advanced deposit, 20 
l'utorial study, 78 


s' courses. f 


University Professor i 
University students, office of 
Urban affairs, 167 


Urban and regional 
M.U.&R.P. degree program: 


Veterans benefits, 39 


Visual communication. see Art 
sseling, 56 


Vocational cour 


Waiver examinations. see 
Withdrawal, 30, 45, 46; see aned 
school, or divis 
Women's studies, 470 
Writing laboratory: 52 


Yiddish, see Classics 


0s 
see Biological scien 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 
d 

iences: Associate in Arts (A.A). Bachelor 

Arts (B.A. ), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.5J 


Fist 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master d 


Arts (M.F.A.), Master ol Forensic Sciences (M.F.5.), Master of Music che) 


Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for ‘}os0P 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Phi 


(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) W 
(A. ar Mast 
Sc , 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences Associate in Science 
of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. 1n H.5C 
of Public Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) "T 


Master of Laws (LL.M.); Mon 
Law (Amer! 


Columbian College of Arts and Sc 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (T.D.), 


Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative DJ 

tice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac |), and Doctor of Juridical Science (SJB T. 
nat jv! 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Bachelor of Science AT s) 


(Computer Science) Pr eran 

D) Bachelor 

(System? erat” 
jen 


neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bac helor of Science 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E 
(Mechanical Engineering) (B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science 
and Engineering) (B.S.[S A.&E.]) Master of Engineering “i 
(M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applie 
(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) guos” 
School of Education and Human Dev elopment: Bachelor of Arts m in pus? 
and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Sc 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts ! ing M 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed &H.D.), M Te 


Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of E i 
School of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Po 
(B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of of Busts) 
cy (M.Acct.), Master of Asso iation Management (M.A.M.), wert MHS 
Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administr for d 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master O Science 
Systems Technology (M S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation d 
Urban and Regional Planning (M.U. & R.P.), Post-Master § ni d 
in Health Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in P9" í " 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) NL. 
School of Public and International Affairs Bachelor of Arts a 


of Arts (M.A.) 


aster of Arts in 
;'ducation (Ed.D. E 
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or AE E d 
an Coi ^X » 8hington Į niversity had its beginning in 1821 as the ( olumbi- 
in TR District of Columbia. The name of the institution Was 
lon Univ 3 to olumbian University and in 1904 to the George Washing- 


Y. The debt of the University to ( reorge Washington, whose xai 
Qe, San intangible one, 


;  Geor, he 
NSisteg = ashington, as Presic 
There he h n the est 


^ ablishment of a national university in the federal city. 
al] Parts at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences. students 
i of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, 
Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the 
i publican government To further the materialization 
left a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac Company 
n owment ofa University to be established within the limits of 
Ment ,Uinbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it The 
P nce, and P "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
ise: ully hscions ashington's bequest became worthless 
, lona us of W ashington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
of C n Sponsored a movement for the establishment ofa college 
oumbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
ante Congress fo they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
T a charte $ ra charter, After much delay and amendment, Congress 
Person 9 Safeguard Ic was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
Thug? Of e Š the College’s nonsectarian character, it provided "That 
le qp Nor sha as denomination shall be capable of being elected 
muni admit, Person, either as President, Professor. Tutor or pupil, 
Natta ties, Or ady ce into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 
IS Of Teligi tages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 


lent and as private citizen, had urgently 


© entire 
MIS acti; cl © time when the institution was known as Columbian 
We red on College Hill. a tract of forty-six and one- 

to “n the pre . ap E 

RM M Flora, né prese nt Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 
Ù omewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
teenth bui dings of th m. For the better part of the Columbian University 
and F; e niversity were sıtuated along H Street between 


Section of tho the University's present plant has been 
ineteenty ne old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylva- 
partmeny are the White House, the Department of the 
UN S to th " ™ationa) , it, the World Bank, and many other governmen- 
l e a a" agencies. The are 

ah RE Bro d€ first Proident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 
San W Was for on dent of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend 
ation ashi ly years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and 
hiy nty-third and E Streets as the site of 

Oped to see established 


6 School of Medicine anc Health Sciences 


The University as it 158 now organized consists of Columbian Ves | 
Arts and Sciences undergraduate the Graduate School of Arts an * the 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center ®t 
Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applie pist 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business P d 
tion, and International Affairs; and the Division ot Continuing id j 

The George Washington University 1s privately endowed anc 18 P f 
by a self-perpetuating Board o! Trustees of which the president is an * 


member 


Academic Status iti 
The George Washington University 1s ac redited by its region al nive 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools W men? | 
is on the approved list ol the American Association of University WS dd 
is a member of the College Board. The Department of Chemis. j 
approved list of the American Chemical Society appt 
v The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous gal | 

bv its accrediting body, which is « urrently the Liaison Committee Y NL. 
Education, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Associati : 
fediciDe ^ tp 

ll sta 


i 
i 
i 


Association ol American Medical Colleges l'he Doctor of Me i 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognize by * 


territorial medical licensure boards in the United States 


nst € yi | 
dicap: er NL. | 


George Washington University does not discriminate aga 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 4 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, polic 
University, including admission to educational progran 


be 1 i nan : 
l'he University is also subject to the District of ( olumbia Hur eral ! rd 
Inquiries concerning the application 01 this policy ar Joyment E a 

on or emp? ciate ^^. f 


rt gulations con erning discrimination in educati gt social T" 
and activities may Dé addressed to Dr Marianne Phelps: 7. 90054 
George Washington University Rice Hall Washington, - ducati" 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department 0 
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Officers of Administration of the University —— 
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William David Johnson, B.S., Provost ident’ 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice Preside 
Treasurer irs 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Alt 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical : frair d 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center and Re 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration 

Ralph J. Olmo, B.A., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget „sident 1” 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice m E 
Student Affairs nd Uni" 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Det elopment > 
Relations 


ar School of Medicine 
Health Sciences 


Officer 
S of Admini : . 
Rand Poa eministr ation of the Medical Center 


, Maufman B.S. M] Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
ecutive Dean of the Medical Center 


The Vics pe. 
Medic » President and Executive Dean is the chief executive officer of the 
Chief c enter, With overa]] responsibility for all programs of the Center. As 
f officer, the Vice President is also the recipient of the Walter A. 
A Bloedorn pr sotship of Administrative Medicine, established by the Walter 
i %Undation in memory of the late Dean of the Medical Center 


Ce 
The 0 i Academic Affairs 
Student amet Academic Affairs be 


&% affairs ars the responsibility for the curriculum; 
Me Ograms. cluding scholarship and financial aid; research and spon- 
nd Suppo 5; allied health programs; educational evaluation: admissions: 


Wren E of the library and audiovisual and animal facilities. 

Ce 

Robert I, eimo con Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic Affairs 
.9Witz, MS. M D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs 


Wi ean Lina, -U., Associate Dean for Research 
"fielq nd M.D., Associate Dean for Veterans Hospital Affairs 
Tang Mj sation U., Associate Dean for Education and Director 


of S., Assistant Dean 
is Oti, p ministrative Affairs 
vig ity Hoop trative Affairs is responsible for the administration of 
ee 60 of Meg e | sedo — i ree 
Philip of the Medica ( and Heaith Sciences, and for the financia 


M in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 
m € B; 
Den James Carts M.B.A.. Administrator of the Medical Center 


A., Director of Financial Services 

^ >., Director of Management Information 

i nical Affairs 

Versi nic; 1 

8i It 4 al A Aire jc . 

h 4 Hospit t Ria I$ responsible for the patient care activities of the 

afili Braduate an the Medica] Faculty Associates and for the supervi- 
n ams o tinuing medical education programs and commu- 


Acting Dean for Clinical Affairs 
of Nursing 


"uj 


l'homas Eugene Piemme, M D.. Assistant Dean for Contini uing Educ 
William F rancis Minoque, B.A M.D.. Director of Profess ional Servie! 
John Walter Larsen, Jr., B.A., M.D., Medical Coordinator Medical j Foil 


History 
Medicine and Health Sciences of the George 


The Se hool ot i 

Universit} has a list S 8 k r 
l LY í a dui ingul hed history that rO b ( i a 

iL BOC ac more thé lé e din , 


} | ] "cl 95 , , 

a hall In March 1825 the schoo! opened with the int tention 0 y ris 
8 «b 

and demands of * y qp 

jughout the coun “ot h 

has m 


the 7 " of 


shine, 
w asl el 


medical school commensurate with the progress 
metropolis, and the improvement ol service thr 
School, the eleventh oldest medical school in the country; 
a foundation in t 


responsibility by providing its students with 
teaching re 


sciences on i have built careers in practice, 
administration nt 14 
` 4 h n ` f| 
In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when ‘ ongress gran d 
use of the Was hington Infirmar) l'hus, one of f the ea ;rliest genera 
olf | 


= 


hospitals in the nation was e sté b lished in Washington , S 
(TES Netting 7 rsit 
l'he di borra d history of the Geor; » Washington Univer? P 


Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic a 


medical progress of the nation The School has contr 


The George Washington University Medical Center, 
onsists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of 


Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Science? Library ve 
which houses, ii^ 


sity Hospital the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, ja 
Faculty Associates; the Helen L. and Mary E Warwick Memor T 
nd aff 1 hosnit Y 
ind ll € ospital : alli wt. 

In 1973, with the introduction f undergraduate progr! ams pe SO 
science the name of the School was officially « changed from 


ith Sciences 


Medicine to the School ot Medicine and Hea 


Regulations lot 
—~ the Py 


Students enrolled in the University are re „quired to conform "ollege" 
regulations and to comply with the rules : ind regulé tions 0 1 ^^ | 
or division in which they are registe red . other ar | 
Students who withdraw or are suspe nded, or who, for any nay rela 
not re ristered it the University for one se mester or more, : in force | 


1 3 . nts 
continue work only under the regulations and requireme 


time of return oria 
If st Ed nceal mate U ive 
f students knowingly make false stateme nts or co , other 

h fa 


registration forms, 


tion on applications tor admission ; 
documents, students’ registrations may be ¢ ancelec If 3a at the aunt 

discovered after student ag established : icé demic records hst d d 
amissal from the l Jnivers! Y- sed" 
f the faculty for § 


t 


students may be subject 


be ineligible (except by t iction 


Registration 


Mesum in as require omplianct with the * 


dei ines 


. CHEN Sa V MUS 11 


Univers; 
m Versity Polic 


y on the Release of Student Information 
* Family p 


al poli " ucational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 
aintained Bening access to and release of student education records 
whe hivergit ^". Ucational institutions that are recipients of federal funds 
Institut; “Y Complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such 
Utions must 
l, 
2, oer dents access to education records directly related to them: 
i accurate an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
3 eceive studo eading, or otherwise inappropriate; i 
eir e Ente Written consent before releasing information from 
irector lon records to persons outside the University, except for 


nished y information as indicated below information may be fur- 
Certificat Student's parents without such written consent only upon 
| 4. co ton of the student’s financial dependency); and 


awfully issued subpoena to release a 


T ord notifying the student of this action 
p 

ast me, at il release the following directory information upon 
tudy. at attend, ress, and telephone number: name and address of next 
panier edit Ours e; ance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
sity (ation and rie degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
Member Udi inter, owe chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 
life TS of etic tone iate athletics); and height. weight, and age of 
Bist, released eams À student who does not wish such directory 
ar at must file Written notice to this effect in the Office of the 


, e be » 
Opi *ginning ub boss 
matis Of the E of each semes 


ter or session of enrollment 
Niversity’s 


r be ol full policy statement on the release of student 
Rj : Obtained from the Office of the Registrar 
Oht to p; 


Servo, : E 
ved by the l niversity 


T the p. from any c] 
versity, the 


to dismiss or exclude any student from 
488 or classes whenever. in the interest of the 
L niversity administration deems it advisable 


and divisions reserve the right to 
l nts, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
Nh ?Per authorities may determine 

tto ‘ ay dete € 


Mak 

e 

tre Changes IN Programs 
Neve, cu My e Universit, to make 
Wer ; Mstances warrai 


iive IC Rules 
bie Y Or cha and its College. schools 
Neve, he Witeme : 
pr 


changes in programs without 
ant such changes 


: violations of law. including violation of those 

: 0 ; USe. gala p i , 1 > d 

Nye dismi, Munity Shou] se, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
lig Tom ( 


er at administrative action, which may 
Sts f the 'SMissa} fr ae dence halls, re 


: vocation of other privileges, or 
l niversity, may be taken to protect the 
the rights of others 


dor... 
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The Libraries 


the 
Students have the privilege of using the University s Gelman Library 9 Jj 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library The stacks are opem cyt 
students are welcome to browse at their leisure A card denoting s at 
enrollment for the current semester must be presented when 
borrowed for outside use th 
All students using the libraries are expected 
regulations governing their use, which are available at ea 


, :ar Wl 
to be familiar v 
ch library 


Property Responsibility vot 


The University is not responsible for the loss of per sonal proper? , fice: 
4 :ocurity 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Secur!" 


Fees and Financial Regulations : i 


10 i| 
i > vel rat n 
Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost ot oe i alum 4 
T "ra [TO 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts !T y | 
friends of the institution makes up the difference r th? 
TT f í : " ,dopted 0 
l'he following fees and financial regulations were * 
summer sessions and the academic year 1987-88 
oi 
Tuition Fees [ gi 
For M.D candidates, for the academic year : 
For M.P.H. candidates stl? S 
; € ^ 
Fall and spring semesters, eac h semester hour, to à maximum , "P op M 
per semester 
Summer sessions, each semester hour 
For students in undergraduate allied health programs " 
ac 
. : „ampus í 
University Center Fee (charged all student registered on camp M) y 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $93.00 per semester orat. d 
, $ 
" fees such as 1a crip 
Additional Course Fees—In certain course additional fees, course des Tw] 
material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in thé Sy for in sud 
à; „vide 
breakage of apparatus is in excess ol the normal amount pem are dele! 
ges a8! 
tee, the student will be required to pay uch idditional charge avs 


department concerned cliti 


use the p ; 
f Classes for e 


University Applic able fees are li sted in the 5« hedule 0| "L 
maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any st mester «eID igi 


Computer Usage Fees charged for courses that 


Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for 


textbooks and equipment ich as a microscope 


a L $ ( 
thermometer, stethoscope, hemoc vtometer, and uniform rth year school 
first vear, $900; second year, $700; third year $400; and o ym the * 

i jl re 
must be provided by the student; rentals ire not available 


M.D. candidates who take rae fered by other divis" f jocatio” 


, ns pay the immer sessions rate of $265 per emes 


Tuition fees for undergraduate \llied health students 
with the Office of Allied Health Administration for speci 


bes — Fees and Financial Regulations 13 


Speci | Mts or 3 
lal F, 
Applica, - "^d Deposits 
Cation " 
ADDlicg ion z (M.D, candidate), nonrefundable $40.00 
APplicat M candidate), nonrefundable 30.00 
“onrefund pindergraduate degree or certificate candidate), 
Advance tuiti a 30.00 
H readmitted deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 
Ousin sit : “time undergraduate student 100.00 
Ad hal] Space > nonrefundable. charged each applicant for residence 
Mission e 300.00 
tests (w ' 
Aeregig ati When required) 15.00 
pat rst m ty for failure to register within the designated period 
uring Secon Sek of classes 25.00 
after t ird we ys third weeks of classes 50.00 
FS Payment fee Of classes (if permitted) 100.00 
“pe Teinstaten® Payment of Fees, below) 15.00 
Ret 3 Onpaym, »ment fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
Umed ch E of fees (see Payment of Fees. below) 35.00 
Speen mplete ^n » Charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
alc Umbian Colne by the bank for any reason 15.00 
quality for receiv; “Be of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
Waive, mth L INg credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, 
Engli, Amina 77s. 50.00 
leet te brine to qualify for advanced placement 20.00 
then? k-o re Students (when required) 15.00 
Mange deadlin ate ux "x failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by 
pt * Set by the instructor 10.00 
Itt 3 . Structor 
NO Or more 71s 2.00 
of t More t, Z 
lj, the first two cope ipte are requested at the same time, fee for each 
Ment of log bg € is $2; fee for each additional copy 50 
Re Stolen Picture identification card 2.00 
the f tion fo 
$ T On-cs 7 
(2) the owing Die Campus courses in the t niversity entitles each student 
4) admin 188 of th- UY privileges: (1) the use of the University libraries; 
uj '$sion all wes areer Services Center: (3) gymnasium privileges; 
‘dent a Student a letic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) the 
hu, -ealth léWspaper: (6) medical attention as described under 
Sor ig d rvice, Thes 
h 5 dismissed fr, ese privileges terminate when the student with- 
"menores om the University 
0 Fe j 
M es 
e Iram Th 
d vL F: " . " 
vents wheal] ents : annual tuition fee for the M.D. program is payable in 
the Univ "e gister ‘ar or before registration day for each semester. M.D 
ti urse pity are ¢ hog the summer for courses offered in other divisions 
: Te, ~ 
à oe for th "€ctitione, -- the regular summer tuition and other fees. 
n € nurs Wysician Assistant Programs—The ; al 
Np, ee Ua) tse Pract; J Assistan rograms e annua 
«ct Tm 
b. ial 'nstallmen ‘ioner and physician assistant programs is payable 
ll Ons 8 on or before registr ) y: > > > " > 
US ther Pre tion of " egistration for each semester. The 


` Will "the pro rar . le 
" be Brams . gram is conside 
i CM : 
t e 8885504 each « “XCept for those 
n 


ron the basis of the 


ime 


Che: 
ney Mistry " 
* laborator, beeen” before the end of 


red a regular semester. 
programs listed above, tuition and 
program of studies for 


the semester must check out of the 


Se 


Eras » s.s 
2 d : 
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‘on O 

>. ^al I bee è $ : „agistrat + | 
| Payment Policies—No student 1s perm! ted to complete Teh” men 
attend classes until all charges are paid or unti! arrangements for P^. gt 
| have been made. Tuition and fees for each semester, as de scribed à T 


at the time yit" 
Washington 

+ corner " 
ft corn ipta" 


l due and payable in full at the Office o! the Cashier 
| ; . 1 A 4 
| registration. Checks should be made payable to George 


itv. with the student identification number in the upper k 


| o1 
l'he Student Accounts t Mffice has respons ibility for billing e nari 
and room and boar c me 


ing student accounts for tuition various fees, " 
ours or more may sign a deferre d 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each reg íi 
half of the total tuition and fees (exc on? 
tration and the remaining gr 
for the fall gas | 
he unpa" " * | 


student registered for six semester I 


permitting payment of ont 
payable in advance) at the time of regis 
before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes 
t the rate of 8 percent per annum on t 


semesters. Interest at is 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 1 ] 
10-month payment plan is also available mrs | 
| Students receiving tuition assistance In the form of scholars jtd 


| ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awar 
sign deferred pay ment contracts unless the tota 


the value of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more 


a charh” an 
| tuition and fee che ean, 
Under suc 
the student may be permitted to pay one half of the amount o: 

signing à deferred pay at 
igning om 


ea t cont | 


registration and to defer the balance by 


| n « be 4 e | 
| Students who fail to make any payment when due will : chart 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the V. Vaf 
, ast no 
become 30 days p je m 


5 percent per annum. Accounts that 
a student $ account 


ferred "d 

will notify C iplom i 

t ranscriP!® sition i y 

a t 

other academic information until the account 1$ settled. In un 

| aid cannot 
"V ar 

encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency MT amo s Oats 

Financial settlement will require payment in full of à ( $35 P" ad 
e ol 977 

to a financial r« instatement fet d à collect | 

assessed § fi 

asse tude” | 


financially encumbered. In the event 
bered. the student forfeits rights to the use of de 
future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office 


withhold grades, future registration privileges 


tions for institutional and federal financia 
} 


University in addition 


must be referred to a collection service will be 


inc tuding [ees < harged by the collection agency ! f pe charged 4 { 
Students auditing courses are subject to 4 p any "iy 
yn. fo 


registered for credit — not "m " 
Acceptance by the University of a students uc accept " nd 
s “er A . "4 onces to * 4 

obligate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences et right ™ "t i 
iny subsequent semester or summer session, and t f m 
require the w ithdrawal of any student whenever, fedicà 
or the School, the Executive Committee of the Me p? 
School, the Executi un? 


i ]visable to do 80 4 turn k! 
T ib check is re t e che? yo 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose sk fee. If pou " 
hea t . . ‘ anill adi -oturnec chec :a]ly € ef? 
the bank for any reason will be charged a retu financia i "S 
paid within 15 days, the students account will be te payme” y ! 
with the same restrictions and penalties as for 18 ins y 
ts p?! est? t 
abovt , stu en gem". Ld 
uate ` spring. p 


Undergrad 
a discount 
at the t 


One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan 
upper limit of tuition may receive 


payment is made for the full academic year 


for the fall regi 
i 


me 0 


Dos  —_ Fees and Financial Regulations 15 
the vi ` 
198 » Students choosin 

Wy a, ead of $8 890 
is available onthly Payment Plan The University’s Monthly Payment Plan 
bin sity wil) e. Students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the 
Or y 0 ens establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes 
‘excludi Sure proper credit of payments 
throy e per sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May 
decision ig mre. Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a 
W bring Ade after May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made 
rent to the time participation is initiated. There is no 

for using the plan if all payments are made as 


E this plan would pay $8,732 for two 


The plan covers an academic year 


Paid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commer- 
. Parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are 
Contract, For Conditions vary, but most provide a life insur: 
ing: Specific details 


fol e ince policy 
M ow and applications, address inquiries to the 
ellon 
Krisht s edu Check Plan, 
& 02108 red Tuition P 

00l-Ch 

: €x, | ng ` 

Mar ne ang, Trust ( ompany, 61 Broadway, New York. N Y. 10007 
The p ak, 1199 yy. T8ram, Consum 


P.O. Box 8888. Wilmington, Del 19899 
ayment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


: er Credit Department. Riggs National 
jM Ution Plan Tent Ave ,N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
Bo Line, ar ac» Concord, N.H 03301 
X 1954 a and National Bank, Consumer Banking Division. P.O 
ithd ; "more, Md. 21203 
yj, Mal and Refunds* 
theg "Ong. fi 


Or wi 
u wit nur . 3 R 
Lm le must be ithdrawal from the University or for change in class 
i ade in person or 


te Chl in writing to the dean. Notification to an 
of Sty n acceptable notice 


ns Financial aid recipients must notify the 
teste, Ath ze rem Aid in writing 
ts. 'ithdraw. 
NN tuition it Mrawals And changes in schedule. cancellations of 
l : hedule or Bes and fees will be made in accordance with the 
Wo 'iplete A the fa l and Spring semesters 
i With 
Vipawa dated eal from the Unit ersity 
Withdran date on E before Friday of the first week of classes 90% 
à ‘thd, al date 0 à efore Friday of the third week of classes 75% 
* Pom, «Wal n or before F . >t 
Otin) a aft riday of the fifth week of classes 90% 
3 Charge with raw y tho fifth week of classes None 
M efund c € change in program results in a lower tuition 
and e Ong Roy nin LM above applies to the difference 
Service I» udent Withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


oS é i A a 
are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


. University are in conformity with guidelines for 
WM n ncia] aid erican Council on Education. Federal regulations 
refi 


rec ` 
IPlents use such refunds to repay financial aid 


0 )t 
uiti 
on deposit required of en 


tering undergraduate students is 


ed 


grant 


Vrrst— £s; 
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d 
' zi P a 
received for that semester’s attendance This policy applies to instituti? 
as well 


In no case 


will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absente 
classes "T 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done wil 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record 
their own cash fun 


an 
, they 
Students are encouraged to provide ds until 


make banking arrangements in the community 


Student Life p 


— student 
Student Affairs develops € (or? 
the University fios" 
ed through t 


The Office of the Vice President for 
services, policies, and procedures to complement 


= 


instruction program. These activities are implement 00 ts, 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Studeni | Si 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, Inte dent 
dent Services, Student Activities, Career Services Center, Stu 2 ge 
Service, and Disabled Student Services More detailed informatio 
and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


i=] 
3 
®© 
J 
3 
o 
>g 
[-] 

5 Ss 
=Sete 
= 
= 


Student Health Service "mur 
m y : Y ; phys! 

l'he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by ph oo 
practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of ther arr ia! 
students’ medical problems. Visits are cost-Iree and may be tk in pasis. cost 
appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a wai rvice at 
routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health done at jittle ° 
Allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are Oper tert 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and shor e t 
available by appointment „the Studer i 


For serious emergencies occurring during hours wher 


Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room © dent ity 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the y: nives of 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus 1n s onrolled ! ot 
receive treatment at the Student Health Service Studen?? 0 T | 
campus programs and the Continuing Engineering Educate ide the *. us 


sl 15 
les rendered oue d office b 


Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory Mer I | 
private physicians) are the responsibility of the student. — "ange qr? 


* 


Health and Accident Insurance 
endorsed group health and accident insura 
students. Interested students should consult thé 
Office of the Dean of Students I 

is 


nce, 
, Stude 


Residence Halls and Food Service "ted on th 


food service : 


v 


The University's residence halls and 
the regular academic year late August Se 
therefore, not a useful option for most students 1n the >e, vice T 
Health Sciences. Information on residence halls ar 
from the office of Housing and Residence Lite, Rice 
Street, N.W. This office also maintains listings of PF 


the metropolitan area 


Q 
= 
KX 
& 
= 
= 
© 
= 
= 
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rves as the campus community center, 
>S, and recreational and social opportunities for 
; alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
ariety of programs conducted by the University Program 
mic departments. and student and faculty organizations. 


b a *overning Board, representative of all segments of the 
K Wor counity, plays an important role in the functioning of the center 
Ures a d lan with the full-time staff in the development of the proce- 

“les that Provide a framework for the center’s operation 
|o" 
Walter c d ; TS adiu ca Mai 

Walter ^: Ross Hall 


' Opened in 1973, houses the teaching and laboratory 
Key “OF studan.. ~ y f : 
Qu l udents in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It 
tri 9n the nort hwest edg 


0 1 e of the University campus; its total 
Imate]y 950,000 square fee 


t, or more than 10 acres 


Ograms ofthe and Services supports the educational. clinical, and 
ation, these & © Medical Center. Coordinated by the Associate Dean 
ir, Ce of | Udiovi ices include the following. 

im : ~This o posu Education and Services (Frank D. Allan, Ph.D., 
Dah. for di provides consultation in the use of nonprint media and 
jill re available visual materials and programs. Its production 

strati o > to students, faculty, and staff and include photogra- 
tetor. of Academic (^ studio, and photoduplicating services. 

i hc is Office offa 9mputer Services (Helmuth F. Orthner, Ph.D., 

a edy aluation of « ers Computer assistance in such areas as educational 

UN “ation Cred; SU ent feedback, course registration, continuing medi- 

» inn, Conference management, and automation of 

Can Tojects E stories The office also supports small data bases 

buting °Ptically 8c *quire interactive data maintenance or use forms 
ia, 8 Cen >n anned, and it can transmit data to the University’s 

Sophisticated processing. The office also has 
and serves as an interface for computer-assisted 

""aSsachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State 


the Men Minicom include an on-line optical scanner (NCS 7001), a 
h lVergie an on. ine RIP using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language 
& Unica) Ce “ 3780 communications link to the IBM 4341 in 
Y to co unistrative Computing, a Gandalf 
li es Using high Cr minals from various locations of the 
M ie of p telepho im. “Speed modems, and several dial-up ports 


nda M, (5 
ducts ith facu] à M. Goldbe 


'rg, M.A., Director) — The Office of 
. y and stude 


nts to improve the educational environ- 
o Courses ar n a 1 > > 
ive syste and curricula and works toward the 


ms for evaluating student performance 
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Educational Evaluation—J Weiner (Chair) 
Educational Planning—H. Trout ( Chair) 

Graduate Medical Education—R. Hannallah (Chair) 
Public Relations—R. DePalma ( Chair) 

Student Affairs—P. Kline (Chair) 

Research—K. Kennedy (Chair) 


Alumni Associations h 


es who: 


scientifi 


General Alumni Association 


ation are to unite the graduat 


The objectives of this associ 
literary, an 


associate themselves for charitable, educational, 
poses and to promote the general welfare of the University. nyone e. 
Membership in the association 18 conveyed automatically to Ayo 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University whose? 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the ity an 
has graduated is eligible for membership A co sti 
A Governing Board, composed of members representing the ie of 
alumni of the University’s schools and colleges, directs the analy wy 
association. The voluntary leadership of the association works ¢ i 
staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association 
association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations 


" 


Univers 


Å 


Medical Alumni Association noop 
The George Washington University Medical Alumn! Association: ! wash! 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the | are tT a 
ton University Medical Society. The purposes of the association icine 
ree alumni of the School 0 students 
of the Schoot, - F 


constructive services for the M.D. deg 
Health Sciences and to promote the welfare i 
George Washington University Hospital, and its trainees. gree 85 hi 
The membership of the association consists of all M.D. deg pehet 

the School; current members and, on applic 
staff of the School who hold doctoral degrees; anc George | 
had one or more years of postgraduate training 1n the p ts in^ 

University Hospital. Junior membership is granted to alls hool 


„n office 1? 


r aat mem -— fi 
ation, past - fm icine V. adl 
] doctors 9 zi 


degree program 
The Medical Alumni Association maintains é 
Medicine and Health Sciences. ncil for 1 ^ 
The following alumni served on the association cou 959 a 


, MD.1 
Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944, President Beale H. Ong M CD: 1956 
Stephen Pappas, De! 


Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 
- , son, 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 Dee R Park. 1945 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 Alvin Parris, WD. 1958 


Ronald Kurstin, M.D. 1971 David H. Robb, D. 1952 7 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 John Umhau, i D. 1941 
Allen Mondzak, M.D. 1961 "T 


Allan Zellis, 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission peo 
The George Washington University Sc hool of Medicine and Health t 
seeks to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature stude y 


have the capacity to excel in the science and art of medicine rogi 
e pr ofi 


information on admission requirements, the application process, t I's 
and the curriculum is provided in a brochure available from the Scho? "n 
nt cà 


of Admissions. Applicants are encouraged to review this docume 


Admission Requirement 
q ents LT 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Medicine (MD. of * L 
ed a minim pig 


program, applicants must have successfully complet y 
institution tof th? 


semester hours at an accredited U.S. or Canadian 
education. Professional school credit may be applied toward fulfillme? by p 
minimum requirement only if the credit has already been accept ger P 
applicant's college or university toward a bachelor's degree. per 
quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of a semester hour. In most! y exc? 
applicants should complete four full years of undergraduate study; rene 
tional applicants are accepted upon completion of the minimum i E 
Exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work, med 
Washington University’s Columbian College may be admitted b dd 


t 
e dest 


fec icin | 


school and receive a combined Bachelor of Arts- Doctor of Me 

page 25 i T 
An early selection program enables George Washington Unive y 

graduates to apply to the medical school at the end of the -— tailo M 


Those students accepted create à broad and vigorous progr? lege: d 
promote intellectual growth during their last two years " d jette? 
graduation, they may enter the M.D. program Application? y Tc 
evaluation are due in mid-May. Contact the Office of / - "1 
detailed information A 


The following course work must be completed witl 


ment before the applicant can be certified for matricul: sure 
ns 
science courses must include sufficient laboratory wor% eines Jab 
iques of the disclP ours f 


with the experimental methods and techn 

Biology—Eight semester hours, including two 5° 
but not in botany 
f general inorga 
ester 


meste m 


tory, in general biologv or zoology, 
Chemistry—Eight semester hours 0 


nic C~ A 
hour* poral v^ 


may include qualitative analysis), including two sem 
and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry. inci te 
Physics—Eight semester hours, including at least tW? g di 
laboratory re, Y ji ' 
English—Six semester hours in composition and literam. N^ 
their equiva“. im i 


the standard introductory college courses or 

d hy R 0 S ; min 
The number of required courses has been kept to à th The ad i 
college students to pursue their own interests in dep orar uel 
ito the applicant? . y sciet up 


committee has no preference with regart 
»* soci? e$ 
and «tee d 


Applicants with majors in the arts, humanities mmi 
admissible as applicants with science majors The c? 
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area of concentration as well as in 
T 

ed science courses will reflect scholarly interests and show evidence 
p cant achievement 

icante : t 
MCAT Wos must submit scores on the Medical ( ollege Admission Test 


Years of th Scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three 
e date of expected matriculation 


ever , 

er » that Work in the student's chosen 
quired sri 

Vf signifi 


"Polcation Procedure 


Or Admiaa: 
d lo the First-Year Class 
are indes s able from the Office of Admissions. Al] applicants 
frp cation forms submission of false or misleading information on 
rr ion. Te 9" in connection with the application process will be grounds 
Ward of a d wach Submission js discovered after entrance into the School or 
degree “gree, it Will be grounds for dismissal or for revocation of the 


e 
oy ce ane! Participates in the American Medical College Application 
Waited only fn : App cations for a place in the first-year class can be 
aye h, D.C s MCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, 

C ‘dicen 40036. When completed, this application is returned to 
^ nd: adl Schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS 
Mis is etdline IS November 15 of the year preceding that for which 
Whe ght. 


l'ecejv T 
e applica S the AMCAS application, 


the Office of Admissions wil] 
tety ded on the | MC Supplementa] applic 


ation requesting information not 

the n -> application. The supplemental application must be 
CN ecember 3 nonrefundable supplemental application fee ($40) no later 
ivite th Submit le ter these materials are reviewed, some applicants will be 


Cant, ost pro ers of evaluation. The admissions committee will then 
tes Pil informe € candidates to come for personal interviews Appli- 
in: Wg ec of the ` | o'a w as afta d 
tting S Possible * committee's final decision as soon after the 


h it does not assume an obligation to report 
edentia]s. the admissions office will try to contact the 
E àry credentials are missing 

Nj üpplio,, , Participates > "AS Early Decis ^"rogr: 
a the AMPlicants pates in the AMCAS Early Decision Program 


Ware th 3 in l ould read the AMCAS information booklet included 
CUN at (1) ey Plication materials. Early decision applicants should be 
mhi. s that for met Submit their applications by August 1 of the year 
à TA and a] ES admission IS sought, and (2) their supplemental 
ayy? th flice of ters of recommendation and transcripts must be 
a Aplin tions are usu, missions no later than September 1 Decisions on 
Mim, p Should Seen by October 1 and no later than October 15 

0 > Á ‘AS t f clet : le 
the 88 Of hure the AMCAS information booklet and to the 


bon ime of ce of , dmi. able from the School of Medicine and Health 


iss " 
Contains i Re for the most up-to-date information available at 
Roy ; p. , tails included in those sources supersede informa- 
18 Bulle 
| Adm; : ull tin 
“tg "Sio, it 
Mai ion danced Standing 


admission with advanced Standing should be 


Program), School of Medicine and 
, Washington. D.C 20037 
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"T 
] or third ipt 


advanced standing must meet all requirements for a (t 
Scie i 
Ith jed” 


Applications may be submitted for either the seconc 
Applicants for 
the first year of study in the School of Medicine and Hea 
Admission Requirements). All applicants, except those currently € «ill ¥ 
Doctor of Medicine degree programs at U.S. or Canadian school led 
required to record scores on each subtest of the Medical Science 
Profile | "La 
All applicants must submit the advanced standing application Medio! 
application fee by mid-May, three letters of recommendation, an res! 
Science Knowledge Profile or National Board of Medical Examiners ige gi 
accepted, official transcripts u ill be required. The admissions com ) id 
request an interview with selected students. Detailed information 5: ug 
lines may be obtained from the Office of Admissions in January 9 t 


) 


year of transfer 


Selection Procedures spool | 
To process first-year applications fairly and expeditiously, the en di 
ts on the basis of u ate? ye 


grades (taking into account improvement in perform 
MCAT scores, and pertinent extracurricular and 
additional consideration is given to applicants from the 
tan area and to applicants from George Washington Un 
age limits 

Following this initial screening, approximately 60 percent © 
cants are asked to submit letters of evaluation The admissi o 
then invites about 1,000 applicants for personal interviews. , de appl 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, 3 MCAT fu | 
is reviewed by the admissions committee Although grades ‘i ortion® e of 
are considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay assess 
applications, letters of evaluation, and interview reports p ant in 
it feels are imp? yin tt 

iU. 
requiret t veli 


ym), = 


motivational and personal characteristics 
physicians 

Applicants who are offered a place in the 
weeks. to notify the Office of Admissions M.D. Progr: 


in writing, of their intent to accep 4 tows 
is credite 


class are 


and Health Sciences, 
substantial deposit is required in July and 


semester's tuition 


Program of Study p 


spares te y 

The curriculum leading to the Doctor ot Medicine Prok all ere 
professional lives of continuous learning. It is presume nsibilitY fo 
seek additional training before assuming complete roo f 
dent clinical decision making . basic scie" mic 

In the first year, students concentrate primarily on pysiol py’ 
ing anatomy and biochemistry in the first semester an Jt jon Pd 
ogy, and neurobiology in the second heir di retl we | 

First- and second-year medical students may, $ ady 
for electives in addition to the required program or? " 
of an elective are probationary, so that students may 
elective is suited to their needs Students may not 


probat ionary period 
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asic sciences, partic- 

are introduced to 
r of the second year, The course of 
y a program director, who works with fz 
© second-year subcommittee on educ 


Physical dee 08y and pharmacology. Medical students 
Study ;, Cà the first semeste 


aculty subcom- 
ational planning. 


hive.» nal two years, the program consists of required clerkships 
Clerk shi fi equences designed to prepare the student for graduate training. 
colo te p required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and gyne- 
Cine, Ea Yehiatry, health care Sciences, anesthesiology, and emergency medi- 
Pediat Student must also complete an acüng internship in medicine, 
Org, j , Or family medicine: a nonclinical (didactic) course; and a clinical 
Orthop Surgery or neurology. In addition, students choose from options in 

A 


Variet pe Ogy, ophthalmology, pediatric surgery, and otol 
Wiliateg "A. elective experiences are available 
Itals; Permission m 


aryngology. 
at the University and its 
ay be granted to take electives elsewhere. 


graduated "with d —-— " if they hi 'e received 
Mea: tion 1 distinction” if they have receive 
Medicine al grades 


no failing 
four-year program leading to the Doctor of 
x" either (1) have received Honors grades in at least. 50 
total Years or (9 ot hours earned in required courses during the first 
have edit hours T received Honors grades in more than 45 percent of the 
n ommendet “wp required courses during the first three years and 
Ormance ed by a faculty committee on the basis of a strong fourth- 


Joi 
ht Degree Progr Bine 
Combi Gm 


In y c P 
hi. €d B Hi 
be recon eChelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
m St 90 for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
ad v m of 30 m ester hours of prescribed college work (including a 
et 8) and ^u Second-group courses in Columbian College of Arts 
eg on 9f the f lrst yes medical curriculum Upon satisfactory 
ing! should o Doctor of Magie medical curriculum the student is eligible 
» however, that admission to Columbian College 
n to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Loint ea Missio 
Um 8Ster Of Qa; 
x ni ments racers and Doctor of Medicine 
es . 
ene Scho of (im v Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate with 


nd Sciences in offering programs leading to the 
, r T ` . 
Pg tide Eeneticg icrot icine and Master of Science in the fields of bio- 
dg Pt dept’ hoo] of MaYeology, pharmacology, and physiology. 
; e 


N Progr Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to 

tw gt the à Schoo} of Ane must meet the requirements for admission to 

the Dean of pment nad Sc They must be recommended by the 
th : 


"lences 
edica] C ;raduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


€ Dean of the ( 
enter, for Academic Affairs 


a minimum of 30 pr m 
f credit for gra p” (ant 
curricu 
rree) will be allowed in "7. f$ | 


The Master of Science program consists of 
hours of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours 0 
courses completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree 
not already applied toward the bachelor's deg 
of the requirements of the Master of Science degree 
semester hours of work, which in most programs includes 
work in the basic medical sciences normally required for à 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


The rema, be 
a thesis, ‘a ‘opt? 
Master 9 


degree 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 
In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, & —— 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor 9 N or DO" | 

i filled in the | 


Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be full 
id separately establis Arts 9 


. lo ol / 
Graduate 5€ hoo 


degrees are identical to those currently ar 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the 


Sciences 

To enter the joint degree program, a prospective student col 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Scien ls w 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. If admitted to bot york (0^ 
student may apply for affiliation with the joint degree program. tal docto 
the Ph.D. is performed under the jurisdiction ot à departmen m 
committee and is available in more than 50 research fields. xi è uy 

A student working toward these degrees may apply : yn: tow? jo 
semester hours of approved work taken in the M.D progr ne Genet y, | 
minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for A 
Cumulative Examination for Ph.D candidacy. This course W 
taken during the semesters that alternate with the medica ('s 
the vears following the award of the M.D. degree. The studen tor DY ay 
the dissertation may begin concurrently with the fina 24 sem inati?” 
to the General or ( 'umulative 


graduate course work leading " 
uate course work le id ng ix years. 


estimated time for completion oft this joint program © S 
+ wr” 

Gai and pill 

Science S 

of rams ". 


ts for the degrees of Master , Prog 4 
te and Graduate P and gar | 


School 0! 4 d 
20052 


Details of the requiremen 
Philosophy are included in the l 'ndergradua 
tin of the University, available from the Graduate 
George Washington University, Washington, D C 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master e 
Master of Public Health +e rog"? 


Students who wish to pursue the 
separately 


the Doctor of Medicine must apply 


. cree. $ 
admitted, must fulfill all requirements for each deg ster © vee yi 
semester hours of credit earned for course work in the credi UP re 
ca mE 2 ha TAA s j lective $ 
program may be applic d toward fulfillment of € le uring poth de c 


the Doctor of Medicine. By taking M.P.H mW u comple pedil? o 
elective periods, medical students should be a9" sui jn 


programs in time to enter residency training 


specific requirements ol the M.P.H. program, see 


page 42 


B 


det« rn 


w, the Edi 


ind report 


and number of credit 


irst ind Second Ye ir Courses 
a Lecture Course one mester hoi 
per Week per emest« idiusted 
b aborator, course one semest« 
Ours of laboratory time per we 
appropri ite 
Third and Fourt} Year Cours 
linica] course five emester } 
à, m erkship three semest, ir 
. x minimum icademic requirement { 
completion of all co irses de nated 
"equired and a pa " rade ir i 
t 
or not Othe r thar ele. à ha f 
"Ya 
at 1 
'on of \cademic Performance 
aculty are responsible for evaluat 
Me; 
2 A “Aningful, useful and timely mann 
A Dren 
EN clinical eyaly ition form will be u 
Co "Bes lhis forn Will be prepared ir 
lr I 
.'Se and disty buted lows: 25; 
air : 
Ment be Included ir the studer 
i ' anc One cop to the tude nt 
C 
cup, *valuatio; form be used 
cle Se This form will b, prepared 
Y Ship or ele : meg 
for C j ective ind distri} iter 
‘Cade 
the D, emi, Affairs to be ided in t 
ena» 
‘i Pártment: and on. to the stu ent 
Ist 
bi "n the Attribute p, ni sated 
OV " 
I Di Indic tion f the ju " 
Proyj, ] 
E "Pace for Vritten commen 
“ach De 


Offer in 
it ` I 
T "Oordinato, 


r 
s fo 


d E E a © es 
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or all required cour es and senior elect 


| Honors (H In Progress IP) 
| Pa P Incomplete D. 
Fail (F Withdrawal (W 
Conditional (CN Exempt EX) 
i The fe ving definitions appl 
Honors (H ned" 
sperm! , 
l'hose students whose performance in à ibject is dete qo, 
the concerned department to Di f superio! quality * qu 
addition, have demonstrated at the highest level thor, yh 
| of intellectual curiosity, motivation and ael f-disclP P 
clearly set them apart trom the rity of the gom 
assigned the gi ide of Honor H | 
Pass (P ow 
. nove: 
\ tudent vith the exception of those de fined er es 
en m 
pert rmance ina ibject at least meets the requi Jag 
- ne 
| lished by tl once! d department hall be assig! 
| Pass (P | 
; PT. 
a early | 
Those students whose performance 1n & subject C ite rem | 
1 all 
below departmental passinj tandards that vnc s 
work would be inadeq iate to correct the deficie 
ven a grade ol Fail F 1 
T 
Conditional (CN requ m 
n ae $ 
Those students who do not meet the minimu! oul u^ 
h I m t who ne? 
established by the oncerned departm: nt bu „ram 9f " 
} in d t ited prob" » COP 
Y ye expected di $ gh a limite i i b! ai 


t and approve’ 


work developed by tne department esigne 
tee on Educationa Evaluation shall be à 


~ 


to Continue in the course for r 


an for 
Academic Affairs. Such reasons may not include « holarship 
Exempy (EX 


easons acceptable to the De 


lhe notation of EX w ill be assigned when a student is ex: used by 
“department from taking a required course on the 
I$ already pro 


basis that s/he 
ven competent in th« 
Elven credit fo 


subject; or when a student i 


r passing an equivalent cours in another institu- 
5 tion 
Department should submit F and CN grades to the Office of the 
a course pomi Affairs as soon as possible after the completion of 
"vig clerkship 
equivalent E requires that the student repeat the course or an 
aPproved al experience at this or some other institution 
to Proceedin '€ department and the Dean for Academic Affairs prior 
the requisite p the work of th« tollowing year Upon completion of 
Student shall pee With a grade of Pass a or its equivalent, the 
Brade of F will b permitted to continue in the M.D. program and the 
ou faculty e converted to F/P if th« passing grade was given by 
The grade ^. F EX if the course was taken in another institution 
the beginn; CN is not a passing grade and must be upgraded prior to 
Subjects "ng of the next academic year, or in the case of clinical 
that ond to graduation Upon certification by the department 
Stude shall eo has attained suitable proficiency in the subject, the 
Etrade of CN " permitted to continue in the M.D. program and the 
a Prog am, oea e converted to CN/P. A student may, in lieu of such 
Which ,,'€lect to l'epeat the course at this or any other institution 
Or b, t er shored by the concerned department. A grade of Pass (P 
Fai Ure to nal then r sult in conversion of the ( 'N to CN/EX 
Within t «DErade a CN to CN/P or CN/EX by one of these procedures 
Qe CN to pe ribed period shall re suit in automatic conversion of 
S Sog 
Afairs i mek alter receipt of grades, the Dean for Academic 
ames of a orm the ( ommittee on Educational Evaluation of the 
"ecords D the (dents receiving grades of F or CN and submit their 
The Proce. °Mmittee foy evaluation and recommendations 
thes Propet low is designed to provide that protect 
f. State Nt o E emi evaluation guarant« ed by Section 2 B 
"s st den, ^ tudent Rights and Responsibilities 
“Ne 18 
Signe ay. ithin fiv valuation or grade to be unjust or inaccurat« 
Chain, t * evaluat Ae of receiving the grade, appeal to the 
Tes Pets n of the Don for a hearing simultaneously notifying the 
ina d tot tudent er Ment The signer of the evaluation must 
ün exl lin five quickly. Failure of the student to initiate suc! 
Nanc sion of the l5 Indicat, > acceptance of the grade, unless 
this p ICeptapi. © limit. is ind cated for 


extenuating circum 
>t > 
roce, ton, the O the Associate Dean for Student Affair 


F. S§ọci te I 
If; ) Assy. ate Dean for Student Affairs will m initor th 
à Stug "ure that it m 
Y J OVes 
Chai ent 


rer forward in à timely mi 
"Perse Nains diss 


t atisfied, s shoul eal in writing to th 
LA n of the [ led, s/he shou d appeal in writir 


“partment or clinical division promptly for 
le evaluation 


The ( hairperson shall conduct 
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ns 
DES -— 


x 4 ( 
ux 

ifficient evidence of an unju t or erroneous evalut pent O ie! 
‘ ‘ tn f easses» "Ll 
refert f the e back to the Department for ! ttee’s adv ys 

tudent competence Actir ipon the ‘ ommi“ or €* 

;rade ant ld 
ASSOC te Dean will either cept tl Ti nal gr* peeve 


with the Department Chairper 
procedure for reevaluatior ind/o 


tudent or faculty member cnoi 
decisior f the Chairpersor ind 


admin 


Academic Dismissal 


The Dean for Academii Affairs may d! miss « 


easons on recommendatio 


CN and F 


f required wor} 
total ing more than the die rent s : 
::0he- M.D...program: or « "—- ee “a ent by the Dear 
requirement previously specifies chit ie ontinuation in the 
for Academic Affair a -ondaitio ; 4 d person 
Program: or £) whose knowledge, cor ^ ze ent of the Com 
Characterjc; , nave not achieved, ir sp ka D n for Academic 
mitte on Educ tior I n and i 1 integratior t 
Affairs à Satisfactory lev, ! developr my Am S à reasor 
“ny stage of tr ning to justify continuir r: tion F) will be 
able candidat, tor the M D De; rec T PEN 
Subject to di n 1 rom the M.D De ree pr : 
E l'reg 
Fular Progres 
Rep tition of Year T the Dear 
Upon the adv. ot the Ed ii n , i A ' L € difficu 
| or Academic Affairs may e that dent ie . lismicc t 
y repeat year; or may per: = Ment - d be n oJ d 
repeat d Vear Requirin; repetition of SAX M ii i iid he 
Where here was a pattern of academic pre oe i : f the next 
seal or eposeibh to r« A V. 2 sgh ae ^ - ; 4 4 n optic n 
Where the on E n. I y t to disr n academic grounds, bu 
Was subie n litior 
how, Promis, Of masterir icaden ter s tv toward 
be pt and of proceedir wit it further t ocu 
"COming compete nt pł ] in j ear at 
s Student , Igible for Promotion may be à wed to repe ou 
9 she Own request 
Caves of Absence te 
Daves of absence May be ç ranted at the dj cretion of the Associa 
3 With Student Affairs 
\ awa] from the M D Program 
tig, M Wal from the M.D prog 


t it iter chan 
^ perm ‘nent as ude nt later . 
i ' e must reapply 
thy, mine and Wishes to re-enter the program, s/he must re PI 
"0 y . v 

me m e Admissions Committe: a ins th 

edica] ` 
x 100] 

Ey 


mi nticipated by the Administra 
Ta t5 anti í 
In the event that 


his 
es n 


í 
er candidate for 


n reviewed by the | 


— 


————! 
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|. The following st 

W Camrie v LL will be the proce for identifying anc deti 
eee vith serious problems relatin to professional CMF 

1 d problem is peri eived, the observer will communi 

tic " ad M pA iate Dean for Student Affairs If the commun y 

rod A dg it must be confirmed immediately by à ik 

: Ww a h will be placed in the tudent s confidentia ; 

which will be locate d in the Academii Deans office Actes 

pean s 


restrict to th 
cted t the tudent under cons 


Academic Affairs, and the Associate Assistant Det ans fo 


ideration, the gpude” 


Affairs and for Education or their designees and, where ap th 
ate the Subcommittee on Profe sional ‘omportmé en yd 
Educational Evaluation Committee ona fle will be main a 
until the student he M.D degree, or unti ir | 
locom transiers or 15 usn | sed trom the Unive versi d 
icademic reasons This fik and its contents will be t]. 
unless the Committee on Educational Evi luation has ad? it 
make it part of the student’s perm an nt record [n any Cg 
which a student is dismiss¢ d from the University for nt antl | 
ic reasons, the contents of the file will be prese ved per E | 
as a part ol the student's record "i 
l'his process m be initiated by the Committee 0 Educ. qe | 
d luation when it is suspected that academic deficien 
the result of psycholog ical. medical, or D€ h yvioral F oble jg 
osi 
" 25 aspen — m ident. Affair? ^ A. ud 
> with the student as oon as possib't ) 
Associate Dean would include (but not be limited io? 
l advising the medica student but takıng no furth ; TUM 
2 recommending that th« student seek professiona o| 
for personal pt oblems which may be impairing P 
th ™ 


performance 


1! igh ¢ 
| information throug” Mission 


ty and/or p! 
D 


) ae veloping additiona 
facul 


ASSOCK ite 
stude ont 


student, NIS OI her peers 


tants. For example, the 


stud 
tudent s concurrence refer the 


chological evaluation 


would b« paid bv the 
ences, and the profession 


make a written report fo! P clusion in 


1 Referring the case to 


Comportment This Ci 


from the third o1 fourth 
two full time tac rity, at le s $ 
f the Educational Evalut ition Committ re $ e 
tive officer, including departme ntc chairi rect! i 
-— .esidency training p jrogra inue ‘I / 
Subcomm ittee. M mitt il 

om oP y 


rible to serve on this 


on 
on thé , Sube pe i 
nth ts chal av" 


el 

for a term of one year l'enure ivi 

exceed three years. The § 'ommittee an ‘tions! P 
f the Educ? 


be named by the chairperson 9 
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e, 


Committee Students will be 
and three 


Council the others to be 
members of the 
and decision will be made by majority 
members being present Minutes of 

be kept In the student's confidential file 


Subcommittee wil] have 


may keep duplicate records for the duration of the review 
but these are to be returned to the Dean's Office at the end of 
the process 
b e esent “ Case for review, the Subcommittee will be responsi 
Bathering information from indiy iduals who may ine lude 
ut not | 


: limited to the student in question, his/her peers 
aculty (| 


ie administration of the medical school, and where 


chol appropriate protessional consultants on medical or psy 
Ok T » . " . 
gical aspects of the problem. While meetings of the Subcom 
Mittee arc 


' confidentia]. the 


student in question and/or his/her 
l may attend 


T information gath« ring sessions as observers 
le profecc: " 
refor, | Pl éSSiona] evaluation is requested by the Subcommitte 
IS/h , Wil be made by the Associate Dean for Student Affairs or 
"Her ‘Sig j ) 
li ij designee As Gescribed in 1b(3 above, the cost of this 
1 


ation Would be borne by the S¢ hool of Medic int 


and Health 
4 Written report 


requested for inclusion in the 

Studen to seo tial file. In contrast a recommendation for the 

of the stude, Professional] assistance would remain the concern 

Sciences ont and not of the School of Medicine and Health 
; acts by the School will be made to that profes 
Ie expense will b« 


: Ubcommittec 
referre 


al an < x 
d th borne by the student 
Will make a disposition 


n regarding each Case 
include (po, : ^ Soon às possible Possible dispositions we uld 
Student for aes e limited to advising the studi nt, referring the 
Cal p Oblen. rofessiona] assıstance for any medical or psychologi 
the Student: at his/her expense, recommending modification in 
Sug 'hsior ' cademi¢ Program, and recommending temporary 
e Omen Permanent dismissal from the M.D program. Any 
Wires th, SRON for modification in the academic program re 
Student ^. the case be reviewed by the parent committee. The 

and 


'es, the student's counsel may be present 
information at such a review 

Subeo 
recom, MMittee and/or th, 


nt 0 tfoo ll g bmit 
à end; parent ( mmitte« Will uomit 
: R designe MONS to the Dean lor Academic Affairs or his/her 
ight à 
of a 
he aPpea] 
Su, eht to E be as follows: Th student will be informed of his 
tion Mitton Rest eview by th next higher authority: i.e the 
; n 8s x . < 
Q ite s Ommit ee the onal ( mportment, the Educational Evalu 
Ae *side; » M* Dean for Academic Affairs and, finally, the 
Mie pnt for Medii f i 
This c Dishon *! Allairs 
r est 
Stay Policy | 
of lip Y has been revi 
he M lo acco ewed by the Į niversit Board of Trustees and 
4 *dicai " Modat ti 
«( Mer. Ir s= Organizational and committe« structure 
1 ý 


academic di honesty invi iving M.D 


> chosen from three third vea 
tourth years students nominated by the Student 
retained as possible alternates All 
voting privilege 
vote with all four 
the Subcommittee will 
The chairperson 


r 


LINE egw si 


| pecia p M Center to a aure integr! qures V | 
estal ed v h proce 
$ lance with sue 
| el r. Fa 1 ‘ ' ji 
1 f 
cor lered academic d j stå j 
I 1 a: ay | 
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B 1 work product, which n - 
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Ing 
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the qd th. review ] | 
. üte on ind any ippe procedures not 
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Nom jl ICN grade ire t t nt theg 
Ch; plete” y ll o stu in that co | 
anges | l be recorded f i I € radi 
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: P id l idiud ted. The lk A I 
the Ng other icaden : king Part 
“the in other 3 er requirem« such as tak Part | 
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Otat Prior t | l ess, the f 
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M n p irt ple i the review proce , í ‘ 
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ve 
the first vear, with performance at least at the passing é oc 
Section A 2). The student may not begin the work of t sailing 
g, fa 
vear until all deficiences of the first year that "Sr, jafactori! 


conditional grades in required courses 
remedied 

) Year II to Year III: Successful compi tion of all required Vg 

| the second vear, with ^ rformance at least at the pass’ pur 

see Section A 2). In addition, receipt n the De an's oft 

on Part I of the National Board of Medical E xaminer® thi y? 

th the work of the! ve pe? 


tion. The student may not proceed v 
second year 


until all deficiencies in work of the 


satisfactorily remedied T rei 
( Year Ill te Year IM Successful com pletion of a the 


clerkships of the third yea! with performance „culate " 
passing level. A student may be perm itted to m: atr | ird '*. | 
fourth year despite unre medied deficiencies Ir jie 
1€ v 
performance 1f those deficiencies are to be MT í jable 
"T 

wise 


graduation during time which would other 


the student as elective time or vacation n 

. : . comme pn 
d Eligibility for Graduation: Stude nts will be ee com wt 
Faculty Senate to be awarded the M.D degree upon Ce j^, 
rements de „scribe d in 4 nate ™ 


the minimum academic requi 


Faculty * «hel 


ted by the n, af 
takem , seo 


completion of all courses designa 


required ind à passing graut f 
, ) ; the first ^ grin 

required or not, other than electives 1M yitions " 2 git | 
4 l " 3 

year ind fulfillment of any addition | con adem j 

personal comportment impt ed by the De an for £ | 

| 


see Section F 


I Application for Graduation fice [i 
ye off! of 
| Application and tet for graduation must bt filed in t! at se 
for Academic Affairs at the time of registration for thé A 
fourth year 
le* 
J. Presence at Graduation jse 0 ít 
tio exe pe ) 
^ candidate is required to bé resent at the ;radua he ! 
lidate is requir | ! ne © approve 


written application for graduation 


Academii Affair 


Financial Aid 


] 


ug 


All policies regarding student eligibility fo! 
tional and Spvernment sources are St ited 1n awari " 1 pee? uf 
published annually by the School Assistance 19 aT , must | 
basis of demonstrated financial nee d. In addition, 
in regular attendance, and mi iking satisfactory aca able Pel 
h the Regulations for M.D. Candidates rials are 89 9300 iy! 


ance witi 

The Financial Aid Mem and application mater ret : d 
incite’ PP eter, Ross Hall: v sid igi 
Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center, sh t 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 Students who W! 


loans and scholarships listed below must complete ? 


year. The deadline 
» Unless othe 


'y Academic Pr 
ments of the 


I$ carefu]] 
rse wor at the 


— 


are as follow: 


Who Successfully co 
h ' 


' remedi 


“quire additi 
di Icultie. 


NCial aid 
ese cases th 
n ai bilit, 
cial aiq eligibility 

on ' 


certification of the 
. 8 financi 


ean for St uc 


the Dean f 


rwise noted 


S: 


"ho are 


at dep 


Spent on 
IShed tin 


absence 


a assist 


anent file 
or Academic Affai 
ory acade 


War * 
ds for C ollege Scientists | 


F 


ogress 


'gree. Therefore, 
een dismissed are considered to be 
academic progress 

M. progr 


ext ye 
Tess criterion for fin 
Mic years in which they 
having acade 
ation before the 
0 receive financial 


ir's set of re 


mal time to 
S. In such situations, the 
ssociate Dean for Student Affairs 


a arts from the norm 
Suc Students, the 


Ven (not ne 


istered through the 
funds through 
e University Office « 


satisfactory acade 
ance will be 
lent Affairs 


rs will be 


mic progress. The 
or Academic Affairs 


ARCS) Found 
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for submission of financi 


M.D. program are rigorous, 
y monitored. Students are not 
School if they are 
the M.D. de 
rawn or p, 


am 1$ completed in four years 
the student may be 
ar Progress, page 
Considered to be 
time taken to compl 
rds of progress used in dete 


ete the degre 


complete course work due 


and may require re 
maximum time frame 
cessarily consecutive) years 
approved leave of absence shall be excluded 
ìe frame. Students are 


al aid applications 


faculty to be 
ited students who 
in good standing 


of full-time study. 
required or permitted to 
32). Students making 
making satisf 


irregular 
actory academic 


e may exceed four 
rmining eligibility for 


required course work within the 
quirements meet the 
ancial aid eligibility and have 
may be eligible to rece 
mic difficulty but 
beginning of the 
aid for four conse 


ive 
are able to 
next academic 
cutive academic 


to 


Educational Evalua- 


may establish a 


peating 
for financial aid 


ineligible for finan- 


Office of University Students 
the School of Medicine and 


f Student Financial Aid 
mic progress of 
provided to the financial aid 
This certification becomes 


responsible for hearing 
financial aid office wil] 


ation, Inc., 


and the progress 
allowed to continue 
not considered by the 


matricul: 


Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976 
Dr Edith SeVille Coak Scholar hips 1965 
Joseph Collins Foundation S holarships (1951 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Schola: 
Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973 
Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968 


Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981 


IDeri 


96) 
ship Fund (1920 


1979) 


Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958 
Sidnev A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971 

Barbara Logan, M.D Scholarship Fund (1980 

Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976 

Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund (1981) 

Medical Student Summer Research 5 holarship 

Dan Pollin Medical Scholarship Fund (1980 i 986) 
Morris H. and Helen K. Rosenbers Medical Sch larship Fund (19 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960) 


vo. 
12950 


Surdna Foundation Student Aid Fund 
James J. Whisman 
Gordon Fay Willey Scholar ship 1974 


Winslow Foundation Scholarship (19/4) 


Scholarship Fund (1966 


Loan Funds 


Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund fo! 


: Medical 


Students (19 / 
Carroll Memorial Loan Fund (1981 
Consolidated Medical Student Loan Fund 
A M.A. Medic il Student Loar Fund (1964 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund 
Carr Loan Fund (1962 
Himes Loan Fund (1957 
Ke llogs Medical School Loan Fund 1942 
Pfizer Loan Fund (1953 
School of Medicine Student Loan Fund 1952 
Sutherland Loan Fund (1941 | 
Wrather Loan Fund (1967 
Abraham I. Gimble Medical Schoo Loan Fund 
Katharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund : 1977) 
Dr. Esther A. Nathanson Memoria Medical Loan Fund 
Student Council Loan Fund (1977 
Waller Loan Fund (1973 


Janice and George Wassermat Medical Student 


1977) 


Loan Fund | 
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loa I addition to the Institutional loan funds listed above, 
Healy, E 2Ms are available to students pursuing the 
Dire, So eSsions Student Loan Program and the Carl D Perkins National 
p Manent reside oa” Program both require that students be citizens or 
and have exc “dents of the United States, be in good standing with the School, 

eptiona] financial need as determined by federal 


two government 
Doctor of Medicine. The 


regulations 


eter ; 
The v ans Benefits 


Steet, Nats Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 ] 

hne] #4 assists students entitled to educational ben 

ete Po “terans, or widows or children of decea 

Offi wn any Problems that may arise concerning their benefits The 

Adminis oCesses Certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
at educational allowances will be paid 

» Students entit] 


fits as active-duty 
sed or totally disabled 


ed to benefits as active-duty personnel. 
^ Submit nts of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
“dents s oul ag an application to the Veterans Administration. Al] such 
"hich g 8 M obtain the Instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, 
anb Made requirements to be ertification of enrollment 
enera] i 10 the 'eterans udes other information of 


———— —— 


located at 941 North Capitol Street, N.E.. 


| | 
i TERRI 
"eg am | 
Ja aM | 
Wo ne M AL e : jca i | 
e s nee Award of ¢ Jutstanding Achievement, American Medical Ii. l| 
Brady ot . ion, Inc. Awarded annually if the student ranking first in MI | 
Amey»: 88 18 a wom; i | 
Tent Cy cican Medica] "nan , iati ; i i | 
eae itati = a men’s Association, Inc., Scholarship Achieve- | 
dior duarded annually to those female students who are consid- Il 
es | 
itn A-Gei (dn TOA 
ap lly ij E Award for Outst 


andi 'om ity Service Awarded | 
eur, Membe inding Con munity Se € 


Pam Uar acti. Of the Sophomore class who has performed laudable | 
Men, aUl | I activity Within the c tv 
f ber or eWitt Prize f © communi ` 
à ʻe fc 
, "lir, pop the gra = 


| 
| 
Surgical Excellence— Awarded annually to a | 
in th "tass who has demonstrated outstanding ability and ll 
fogs M. and Mi Spec alty fields of surgery i 
the u Sor nha. Tiam S, Dodek Award (1967) Established in memory l 
ag, Man fi ard Zondek vn la 
ad Emale ra » the eminent discoverer o 
as who productive Cycle. Awarded 

as attained a 


f the endocrinology of 
annually to a member of the 


| | 
d commendable knowledge and understand- I | 
à] 7 ‘hee aie en Ocrinology j 
ayp ating el, EN i Ward (1957). 4 onu. A E tte | li 
tiye SS Who h, 99 ()—Awarded annually to a member of the | 
h Walter edicine as demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of i 
datin, Free 


e Mg 
te Dona Class Who ugar (1966) 
the p Ma G 0 Submits the best 
e ' Memoria] A i l 
ame Mt Day n al Awards 
ug Meg Don Competition In stude 
ard 


Awarded annually to a student in the 


essay based on original investigation 


b | 
Awarded annually to the winners of | 
nt research 


E sop} Award in Pharmacology Awarded annually | 
Phomore medica] st | 


udent in pharmacology 


^. A r 
£4 


ouis t ad ME 


M 
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p 
Alec Horwitz Award (1959)—A warded annually to a senior wo? 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery m 

Alec Horwitz Memorial Award (1984)—A warded annually toam jd 
of the sophomore class who attains the highest score on the Nationa 
Medical Examiners Part I examination Geo 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Award (1952) Established by tabi 
Washington University Medical Society, now known as the George mber” 
ton University Medical Alumni Association Awarded annually to a Me log 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in p? Fi 

Jacobi Medical Society Award (1962) Established in memo cg 
Abraham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the Un! stall 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has deme 
outstanding ability in pediatrics mE”, 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award (19 serv ^ 
lished in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, T ly" 
professors in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded à bilit” | 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstan in 
obstetrics and gynecology 4 d 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award—Estao™ Jogist 
Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguishe 
Harold Lamport. Awarded annually to the student writing the , 
original laboratory investigation in physiology. two meni 

Lange Medical Publications Prize Awarded annually te 1 
of the graduating class who are considered outstanding. ‘on in mey 

Huran W. Lawson Award (1957)—Established by Mrs. Law 18 of j 

: tho Medica o DP 
ry of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the M class Vl | 
University. Presented annually to a member of the graduating q gyno 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics an a erbe 

Lemmon Company Student Award Awarded annually to. medi? i 

: ty ID c j pati”, 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding abili teful PP 

Benjamin Manchester Award (1966) Established by 8 ‘cine: Ê qo 
in honor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor 0 m ndin£ 
annually to a member of the graduating class who has an 0U medici™ y 
and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the practice Ee 

Merck Manual Awards—Awarded annually to Y edical LA 
graduating class who show high scholastic achievement In a mem? sini? 

Julius S. Neviaser Award (1956) —A warded annually v in the a p 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 4 ilit d 
aspects of orthopaedic surgery the mem 

John Ordronaux Award (1907)—Awarded annually to | 
graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing: Sloan? ir 

Hyman R. Posin Prize (1982)—Established by She! "has de ed 
Awarded annually to a member of the gradu: ; class who. owl 
Awe é ally to a member of the graduating aridi ; 
outstanding sensitivity to neurologic patients and $ pe ‘ " 
neurology gen. 

Walter F. Rosenberg Award (1980)- Awarded t9 th last 
student who shows the greatest interest, proficiency, an : 
ment in dermatology of the gra "m y! 

Sandoz Award—Awarded annually to à member ld of ps! "T. K 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency 1n the "d i b pi? 

William G. Schafhirt Award—Awarded annually ject of 
the best original essay or thesis on some medical sub) 


interest 
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grau 2n Achievement Award—A warded annually to a member of the 
Schol Ing class Selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding 
olastie an 


personal achievement 


“enor Societies 


ša Alpha— National Honor Medical Society. Third- and 
dates for the M.D degree meeting the qualifications specified 

Willian tution of the society are eligible for election to membership 
ed origin, jeaumont Medical Societ y— Medical students who have per- 
On the al research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based 
i aS é acceptable abstract of the research and election by 
ia Standing students present their research findings at the 
lreseanch search Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in 
: and assists students in finding research Opportunities within 

f 9Warg Ka * 
Orth. ane~A 
their waar candidate 
'N obstet 


F.A. King Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and 
8 for the M.D degree who maintain the highest grades in 
rics are eligible for membership 


The Master of Public Health 
Degree Program 


l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences, recognizing the rapid e ille 
sionals *^. eg 


under way in health care and the growing need for health profes: inis 
in data management, epidemiology, preventive medicine, medical adm ster 
tion, and health policy analysis, offers a curriculum leading to the dent 


A. om stu". 
Public Health (M.P.H.) degree. The program is designed to develop "geli? 
understanding of the operation and financing of health servicer sors Uf 
systems and the biological, physical, environmental, and social fact ubi 


aes M P. 
affect the health of communities. In addition to taking core course, venti 


„pre 
health, each student selects a specialty track in epidemiology pr ure 
the res y 
Heal 


medicine or administrative medicine. The program draws upon 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Department © gmin" 
Services Administration of the School of Government and Busines? ^... 

tration, the Department of Philosophy of the Graduate School o ts 
Sciences, and the metropolitan Washington public health communi | 


Admission E 5 | 


Admission Requirements ME 
To be considered for admission to the M.P.H. program, the applica" e seb | 
physician, physician assistant, or nurse practitioner or DH. or phys; 
admission to one of the School's joint programs (M.D M.F ited schools 
Assistant-M.P.H.). Physicians must be graduates of acce scores OP, jf 
medicine. Graduates of foreign medical schools must submi oF MG) 2" | 


Educational Commission for Foreign Medical Graduates ! plicants is | 
taken, Federation Licensing examinations. Nonphysicia" rsitY dut 
hold a bachelor's degree from an accredited college oF unive MAT) "c | 


z pu 
submit scores on the Graduate Management Admissions Test 


ate Record Examination (GRE), or Medical College Admission? 
A gw À 
pplication Procedures - ns Opie x 
jssi0on> : 
Application forms are available from the M.P.H Admist street p? | 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, ^ return T 
Washington, D.C. 20037. The completed form must be ney 9 e lí 
nonrefundable $30 application fee, payable by check or m nts à ply. 
George Washington University. The fee is waived for stude of the 


readmission who were enrolled as degree candidates 8* riste 
t since res! "m 


registration at this University and who have no j 
pe 307. cd 
institution ad must 9 p SU 
Applicants interested in the joint M.D.-M P.H. prog p.H. prog? ^ 

, M.F. ga 

to the M.D. program before seeking admission to the aid y : 


f; licants pt ly the M.D. : cat fee i S, W^. nd 
ipplicants pay only the M.D. application fe« ndation for oes" 
i ‘ly 


Included with the application are two recomme 

|! é é ( > ‘cant $ 1 
be completed by individuals familiar with the applic od dir 
academic performance. Recommendations should be $U 


42 
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a i . 
dmissio 3 office by the evaluators. The applicant must also request official 
all institutions attended as an undergraduate or graduate 
ess of whether credit was earned or desired Transcripts should 
es on tha y to the admissions office from the registrar of each school. 
directly by E GMAT. GRE, or MCAT— if required— must 
A e testing agency 


1enster of Credit 
Ptolo. 
accredit Semester hours of 


also be submitted 


applicable graduate course work completed at an 
lay be accepted in transfer The course work must have 
past three years, and the student must have earned a 
- "Ver. Approval of a transfer of credit is granted by the Dean for 
fairs, upon recommendation of the program director 


p 

ts whose x 

of English whose native language is not English are re 
naking am "a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
CN 615) pA gements to 

for Whic ] "Nceton, 


Sho, à ‘Mission 


quired to take the Test 
Applicants are responsible for 
take the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, 
N.J. 0854] -6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the semester 
application for the TOEFL, 
IT Scores be sent to the M.P.H. 
N.-. n, Dc dicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, 2300 I Street. N.W., 
*Dlication f | 0 37 tegistration for the l'OEFL 
APplican ' Admission to George Washington University. 
used English extensively 
Tein, aY seek x àl experience, or can provide other evidence of 


OF te the program director to waive the TOEFL 
HCpy lieu of he Tome’ GWU English as a Foreign Language placement 


— 5 

7 

D 

Ss 
g [=] 

e 

^ 

g 

= 
5 

e. 


|; Physician applicants may submit scores on the 
Finan anguage test in place of TOEFL scores 
APin ertifica, 
foy l l Ce tis 

a `Ttificata . 

ù ad lssion of, ficate must be completed and submitted with the application 
Mer th nof a Inter 
N 4 e au : n 


atigg Ori: ational students planning to study at the University 
I 4, tory completo O? of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 
e Stance 10n 


Submission of the Financia] Certificate is required 
orm 1-20 or IAP-66 


aster of Public Health in conju 


Pursue the M 


nction 
eading to the 


a 2 s > Doctor of Medicine degree or the 

Ni, ed If acc ertificate Students must apply separately to each pro- 
Doct, ' Must fulfil] all requirements for each degree or 

neam oF OF M die 

Coy May he 


à ànd Master of Public He 
7 M & j 
Meg Ork in the M Maximum of 12 
Credit *. ir aster of Public 
ements f, 


alth—Students in this joint 
semester hours of credit earned for 
Health program toward fulfillment of 
S for the Doctor of Medicine. By taking M.P.H 
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ple ? 
medical students may be à 


residency training ? " 
gram, 


courses during summer and elective periods, 
complete both degree programs in time to enter 
usual schedule. For specific requirements of the M.D. pro 


22 sit 
alt hha 


description beginning on page 2 
Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Public He 

students may complete this joint program in three calendar years. 

requirements of the physician assistant certificate program, see page ^^ 


Program of Study Em O 


Prerequisite Courses po 
All students must demonstrate a basic knowledge of statisties torit! 
satisfactory completion of an introductory statistics course or the au rsue o 
biostatistics course offered by the M.P.H. program. Those who e à 
administrative medicine specialty track must also have a basic re cto” 
accounting, as demonstrated by satisfactory completion of an In unti 
accounting course or its equivalent. Credit earned for statistics an 

courses may not be applied toward the degree 


Degree Requirements "wl 


The Master of Public Health program consists of a m ^ f 
^ "* £5 . sec are Saf 
hours of course work. Fifteen semester hours of core courses are remain | 


M.P.H. students—PubH 201, 202, 205, 206, 211, and 213. Ine ! 
op stu! 
hours are taken in a specialty track ehensive egl 
medicine track offers comp” d di^. | 
i 


The epidemiology-preventive 
in epidemiology and its applications to public hea 
research. Course work is designed to develop skills in implementing s inc! 
of preventive medicine and epidemiologic analysis Required Y nt | 
PubH 220, 221, 222, 223, 230, 240, and 295 à tration Py) 

The administrative medicine track focuses on the adminis ublic he 
ing, management, planning, and marketing of health care we mana 
systems. Quantitative methods and principles of health ye 211, 
are emphasized. Required courses include PubH 214, 230; H fering 
296 or HSA 245; and an elective chosen from selected course 9 ly 
services administration." : 

Students in one specialty track may take course work ! 
with the permission of the program director 


Ith, medicine, ort 


| pli 
Scholarship Requirements m, 


M.P.H. candidates are required to maintain à minimum des ‘ire 
point index of 3.00 in course work required for the degree: the quali | 

taken at other institutions are not considered in computing "n 

index , M.P.H- pr a 

If a student receives a grade of F for a course in the the 5 uden ms 
program director will require a written statement mw "il de 5 
in pon N 


advisor that justifies the student's continuance naii 
the procedure to be followed. Continuation 15 conting 

e O” 
dergradl 


rses, see the U” 


n cou 
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Point ing, he failing grade is included in calculations of the student's quality- 
X, even if the course is repeated 


Time Limits 

l de ' 

Matrien se, l"éQuirements must be completed within four years of the date of 
pri i In the Program, except for students in the Joint M.D.-M.P.H. 
á , 


: EUN. o have fiv» years. The time limit does not include any period spent 
ed leave of absence 


Academic Advising 
Nus Stu ent 


ialty tra b» assigned a faculty advisor with expertise in the chosen 
the curriculu, : The advisor monitors progress and provides information about 
mM, specific Courses of study, and career opportunities 


arily in the form of loans, is available to full-time 

In the joint Physician Assistant-M.P.H. program 

toy re enrolle, E j aid is available only for those semesters during which 

in Se Work. For n at least 6 Semester hours of graduate (that is, M.P.H.) 

ludin : urther Information on financial aid programs and deadlines, 

Mancia] A; rmation On veterans benefits, contact the Office of Student 
' George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


> Students 


May att 
n en 7 ` , " g 
Ce is exp > those classes for which they are registered. Regular 


il; Z Ine, S SYStem is used A, Excellent; B, Good: C. Minimum 
horizeg r "OImplete: IP, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal: Z, 
be, Wh ithdrawa] 


, The . rade has not been assigned, the symbol J, JP, W, or Z will 
‘ ructor fo Indicates that à satisfactory explanation has been 
lenda 3e. Ifa I r the student's failure to complete the required work 
remaina e tor regular course work is not made up within one 

£ Permanently as a grade of J on the student's record. 


9quivaj © removed by reregistering for the course here or by 
Th ent ele ` £ À 
y Symbol p nt elsewhere 


18 Teservad c . 
Officia] U „served for courses in which the final class date extends 
Ch Diversity dead] 


hange * Specialty tracks, substitute one course for another, 
the facul: acus from credit to audit or audit to credit without 
* advisor, the course instructor, and the dean. 
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" nd of D 
Adding Courses—The deadline for adding a course is the end 


second week following general registration for the semester "n 
Withdrawal—Withdrawal from a course or from the University red 
the approval of the student's advisor, each course instructor, an tu ni 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted to 8 20) Al 
who does not have a clear financial record (see Payment of Fees, page me! 
charges for courses dropped w ithout the approval of the dean must 
the student. Notification to an instructor 1s not an acce ptable notice. 
The deadline for withdrawal from a course 1s the end of the fourt 


following general registration for the semester 


Credit comp 


factory 
for a course and satisfacto J 
isfer of credit. 


yel 


Credit is awarded only after registration 
tion of the required work, or upon approval of a trar 


Auditing 1 
A student who has been admitted to the M.P.H. program may ree pe 
auditor in a class only with the permission of the instructor an d to [ 
director. An auditor receives no academic credit and is not requ aan 
active part in the class or to pass examinations A student who ta: ion re" 

f 1-campus t 


r^ 


as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit The or 
charged for audited courses 


Continuous Enrollment atin 

are expected to be E he m 
nts à | 
js within put P 


Once registered in a degree program, students 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requireme 


each semester until the degree is conferred. A student who ments ass 
limits of the degree and has fulfilled all program requ comple 
completing outstanding work in a course for w hich the grade eo ere 
received must register for Continuous Enrollment each seme? p 
—« this type o! registration Sh o University argi 
Students who break continuous enrollment at th y for 90 grt 
request and receive a leave of absence (see below) must ape pst nin 
and. if granted, are subject to the requirements and regulat 
Leave of Absence "1 
n 


he degree T ime b p 
program director for a leave of absence for a specific per! : : student 

limited to one calendar year. If the petition 19 appro, MPH ps 
complete a Continuous Enrollment form and return it w 0 ng af” 
Office. Degree candidates who discontinue their studies W! ot retur iit 
a leave of absence and students granted leaves who don for re? 4 
study at the close of the period of approved absence must t 
and are subject to the regulations and requirements then 


are assessed no fees while on leave ot absence 


Graduation Requirements "T sao 
3 J (T. I 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and Septem cese 


may participate in the School of Medicine and Het 
ceremony, held each year in May 


A student who must interrupt active pursuit ot t 
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copiae recommended for graduation by the faculty., students must have 

"equireme Satisfactorily the scholarship curriculum, residence, and other 

Unive sit 3 lor the degree and must be free from all indebtedness to the 

I5 requir, dfor pc ation, either for course work or for Continuous Enrollment, 

18 to © semester or summer session at the close of which the degree 
conferred 


be flea” ‘cation for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must 


at the time of ra “a 9 Ims 3 s 
the final year me of registration for the ‘ast semester or summer session of 


h  unclassified students may register for 
ho is gy Se * M.P.H, Program if space is available. An unclassified student 
12 semet J nuently admitted to the M.P.H. program may apply a maximum of 


r à s or 
director Ours of credit toward the degree w ith the approval of the program 


e 


E 
i 
i 
| 
1 


: Under r 
P in Alio aduate Programs 


ed Health Sciences 


The i 
tate e of Medicine and Health Sciences offers 


: 8 to prepare allied health professi 
( li Prepare alliec 1 | 
ih Plines that complement the 
E Structureq health c 


- l'esponsibilitie 


a broad range of undergrad- 
onals for roles in selected 


medical profession Recognizing the n 


ation's 
are system, prog 


rams emphasize the interdepen- 
8 of the network of professionals who bring a 
abo expertise to the health care team. The programs in 
Medici ratory technique,’ nuclear medicine technology, prehospital clini- 


ation therapy technology, and radiologic technology* lead to 
8S0ciate in Science 


in weet unde " The Advanced Hospital Corps School and 
Health Sei. à medica] technology programs lead to the Bachelor of Science 
achelor of Science is awarded for completion of 
Services, medical record administration, 
T, nursing anesthesia. physici 
egr d administration programs. In 
quirement, Candidates in the following programs who complete desig- 
Med; £ 'àl record administration. 


t medical technology, nu- 
echnology ‘on-campus students only), nurse practitioner, 
sa, physician ; adi: apy tec 

"Qn. assistant, and radiation therapy technolo ry. 
fading to th : p) E? 


h th © certificate only are available in the nurse practitioner 
erapy technology programs 


medical 
àn assistant, and 


addition, certi ficates are 


> allied health programs at George Washington 
a completed application form together with a nonre- 
38 Waived for GWU students who are applying to the 
the medica] technology program, for off-campus 
ract students. and for students applying for readmis- 
ed as degree candidates at the time of their |] 

1s Unive 


ast 
TSIty and who have not since registered at 


another 


ht S are available from the office of the program to which 

» Such app age or the first three years of the medica] technology 
; n 

in 


8 Should request forms from the Office of Admissions, 
. SY Diversity , 
indivia TSIty, W 


A AH 
F, xB! 


ashington, D.C. 20052. Applicants should 
NN and Or Program descriptions for the appropriate mailing 
Uy Lnd aDplicatig ation on additional prerequisites, supporting docu- 
NON Gat ise; A dead Ines, since these vary by program. Application 
D rge are ay 


ailable from the Office of Allied Health Adminis- 
t, N Ww University School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
admi. ashington, D.C. 20037. Completed applications 
'Ssion turned to the Office of Admissions, 
applicat, 2> Washington, D.C 20052. (Off-campus stu- 
Piications for readmission to the Office of Allied Health 


LES, 


2 
" 
@ 
4 
o 
= 
- 


fcr tre 
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Required Credentials : 
w. Ples 


Credentials that must be submitted by all applicants are listed belo tion! 
refer to the individual program descriptions for information on addi 
admission requirements 
Applicants should note that offi ial transcripts and score rep 
forwarded directly to the Office of Admissions trom the reg 
issuing a£ 


st be 
orts 1 y 
istrar 0 
cy phot? 
academic institutions previously attended or from the ene 


copies are not acceptable 


Applicants With No Previous Academic Credit 
1. An official transcript showing that the applicant g 
acceptable record from an accredited secondary & hool T it (SA 
` 1a > 25 
2. Official scores on the College Board Sc holastic Aptitude e jete 


ACT) battery, if the applicant 

to an allie 
an (WC ^ ihe 
h ng h 


m 
raduated with 


the American College Testing 
secondary school within two years of the date of application 
program If the applicant completed secondary school more t 
before the date of application, other tests may be require 
application process 

Service school records where applicable 


x if 
cred 
ademic jth ru 


w 
„raduated ^, gp) 
A: acceptable A 


"d 


ad 


Applicants With Fewer Than 12 Semester Hours of AC 
applicant 


1. An official transcript showing that the 
school or 


acct ptable record from an accredited secondary 
scores 

2 Official SAT or ACT scores, for applicar 
school less than two years before the date of application attended, If 


od 
its who completé 


3. Official transcripts from each academic institution , able 
of whether credit was earned or desired . where appli gp | 
4. Service school records or military discharge papers y- ogra Uu | 
5. Official College Board College Level Examination TOP 
score reports, where applicable 
» || 
| 
cademic credi , "d 


Applicants With 12 or More Semester Hours of A 


ted ace ati" l 
that the applican q cum 


„omple 

1. An official transcript showing eni AL 
course work at an accredited college or university, " stan vi jo 
erage of 2.00 out of a possible 4 00, y ade jc IPs po | 
) re -n to the a“ segin umi 

to re uu which à mis cade 
ave I 

ts who hav onside VL 


grade-point av 
scholarship and conduct, and is eligible 
most recently attended in the same semester 


sought to George Washington University Studen 4T not pe COT psi 
callv dismissed or suspended more than twice v heir ast susp? 
admission for at least five years from the date of tne jeah! 


dismissal -: 
litarv discharge pape’ 


licable 


2. Service school records or mi 
3. Official CLEP score reports, where app 


Undergraduate 


Programs in Allied He. 


lUdents From F 


oreign Institutions 
Pequi ed Records 
Pplicanta 7 : : 

Subjects © must Tequest copies of official certificates and records listing 
from all Studied, Brades received. examinations taken, and degrees received 
tede "e ucationa] Institutions attended. Each institution should mail these 
sity, W 8 directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Univer- 
all se ington, D.C 20052. Official copies of diplomas and certificates from 
Of s LE Schools, colleges, and universities attended are required. Records 
Sho d be seminations and certificates are also required These documents 
they In the language in which the institution keeps its official records. If 
“ctompanied by Anguage other than English, the copies sent should be 
Prope 


"ty of th U a certified English translation 


All records become the 
L lVersity and cannot be returned 
tage Tests 
Plicant, 
S Whose n. n 
i English à hose native language is not English are 
r 


ing a eign Lan guage (TOEFL) 
Topp Ing arrange guage 


U » Educ, ments to take the test and should address inquiries to 
8, +» We in ona] esting Service, CN 6151, Princeton, N.J 08541-6151, 
PPlicatig advance of the semester for which 


Nt to th et the TOEFL, Students should specify that the scores 
De 2095: Office of Admissi l 


are to be 
à. 2. Reo ms, George Washington University, Washington. 
| mission 4 Sistration for the TOEFL does not constitute application for 
| Adm; TéO0rgo Vashi , Mm , 
it ashington | niversity 
take an 3 


e u ents wł Se n: , : 
E . E ve y 
att an ng] R no e native langu 


as a Foreign Languag 


age 1s not English are al 
lty, I epend 

) ino 

Calle ™ may : Pp ng 


e placement te 
on the results of this test, t 
In number and type of cours 


80 required 
St prior to registering 
he student's academic 


es that can be taken 
an En lis Branted for English study below the level of standard 

Finan [ S'ish Ourses ; 

C M: 

A Pinos. "ellficate 

foy Cla] C uc 
admisa; "ertifics,, 

i ison of cate must be completed and submitted with the application 
M the uthorj, "ternationa] students planning to study at the University 
| liq tory comp Ee of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 

Stance of 4 wn and Submission of the Financial Certificate is required 
Vance q orm 1-20 or [Ap gg 
Ü 
ai QOtifica | Deposit 
"m i : 
Mit Ong ju ePtance, à $100 tuition deposit will be required of all 
hy ? credit d Saa 1 Braduate students. including those readmitted. The 
m 


A ard tuition 
Ig 

dene” às an U 

ù ent Who E nci 


and is not refundable 
assified Student 
) ta 


e the g dMission | ke individua] Courses in allied health programs 
Jüteti € Schoo] of Med el niversity as an unclassified undergraduate 
Rang ent With ^ X icine and Health Sciences. The Assistant Dean. in 
teq to Offerin e Propriate program director and the chair of the 
Attifie n e classified uree, will determine whether admission wil] be 
Udent m, p Udents Credit earned for courses taken as an 

* transferred to a degree program at the University 


alth 51 


required to take the Test 
Such applicants are responsible 


admission is sought. On the 
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do! 
r hours 


if the courses are applicable to the program Permission to take indiv 


courses, if granted, will generally be limited to a total of 6 semeste 


Advanced Standing n 

, e 
be awarded toward the associates and cal 
degrees for appropriate course work completed with a minimum gra ? watt 
other accredited academic institutions Advanced standing may also në 
ed for nontraditional classroom or clinical experience. The University 


Advanced standing may 


the right to refuse transter credit in part or in whole pin? 
Transfer credit is not awarded for English language courses take 
non-English-speaking country À nd p? 
Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at this institution fions ) 


at other accredited instit admin" | 
Office of Allied Health 4 


de A 
alth nt Í 


to take placement examinations or courses 
credit must first obtain permission from the 
tration 
Transfer Credit From Academic Institutions 
grams vary in the amount of advanced standing they will aware. ~: ‘on 
obtain further information from the Office of Allied Health Administra fl 
Credit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinical Experiene m | 
mav be awarded for nontraditional classroom or clinical experien? e 
one or any combination of the following , pe 25887; 
Credit from Service Schools—A limited amount of credit may st 
for selected service school instruction. Current military students ™ "d 
an official DD Form 295; copies of service school records are - 
Veterans should submit photocopies of their discharge papers. uest apP y 
Special Departmental Examinations A student may req" “titi ri | 
from the Assistant Dean, through the program 
department to take a special examination coverin 
specific course Approval of such a request 1s not g 


Allied heé 


director, 
g the su 
ranted au 
r e 


ucatió jn 


student must offer evidence of sufficient occu yational 0 A 
i à I ; b ect matter. en" 
ground to indicate a reasonable command of the sub) the deP^ jes? 
credit by special departmental examination will depend On © of at 


f| 
evaluation of the examination The examinations will normal ^ arse 
three hours’ duration. A $50 fee for each course examination o ins s 
preparing, administering, and grading the examination. ‘ inati 
students may instead request approv al to take a waiver exam credit for 
a curriculum requirement Students do not receive academic eas one 
examinations. The examination will normally be of at v 
duration: a $20 fee is charged for each waiver examination, ram (C io 
Credit jor College Board College Level Examination oc h 
CLEP offers two types of examinations General and 5u P) semati, yis | 
CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: ma . and 4i 
ities, natural sciences, English composition, and sock 
The CLEP General Examinations in mathem: 
not fulfill any degree requirements for allied health st! 
Examinations are acceptable in these areas 


Upon admission to degree candidacy, 
sities, and 


atics and " tas ODN 
dents, ". 


Ge 
5 d for a 
credit 1$ assign Si 


t " „ial scien. 

Examinations in natural sciences, humar t or Subse’ 

sse h accept » scores. Cre s us y assigne 

passed with acceptable score Credit is usuall: College Boare i NT) " 
re 


tions passed at the level recommended in the atio 


examin 


Credit may not be earned by passing the ati 
xamina 


Arrangements for taking the € 


equivalent course 


degrees e for 
aSsociate. present proper 
imu semester hours of 
Readmission 
Stud 


ents a 
immedi prey lously re 


ely prec 
Tea > Preceding se 
Whi} sion Stude nts wh 
direct}, pent from this { n 
dut the O ice of 
Must aje Serve milit 
degree 9 Submit 
Submit al) didates 


Wrent}y, ; M re 


ll as deg 
ered at another 
“Wlations 
A 
s dance 
atten gs m 


* applicant and should be made 
:Xamination Program, CN 6601, 
New York State Board of Regents 


8 leve] from the New York State Board 
mum Y 


Eistered in the Universit 


àry students who have attende 
àn updated DD F 


after previous enrollment in 
Pplicati rance credentials not previous 
admission are 


IS waived for st 
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through the College Board 
Princeton, N.J 08541-6601 

Examination Applicants for 
certification of the award of a degree at the 
of Regents may be awarded a 
advanced standing 


y who were not registered the 
mester (summer sessions excluded) must apply for 
0 have attended one or more academic institutions 
IVersity must have complete official transcripts sent 
Admissions from each institution attended. (Active 
'd additional service schools 
orm 295.) Students seeking readmission as 
unclassified status must 
ly received or required. 


considered on the basis of regulations 


udents applying for readmission after 
ree candidates at this University if 


they have not 
institution 


a 
dance A attend only thos 


ah " y e classes for w hich they are registered. Regular 
Sence, expected, Stude 


are ma: 
Grade ak Mailed to st 


Low p8 grad 


Tied ng hor 
Noi ty may n for c 


t, for 


a Sàsons he 
Y be used only ; be 


© not p; "à udents fro 
The followin, C? out by j 


> Ing system 
tate Pal ass; p Fail; 7 

ized Withdraw 
redit is 
at a course 


gram direct; 
as not been 


1e Option of the 
reasons hey ‘en B uns 

Ve Work 18 beyond the student's control, is unable to 
Bde’ Such n of the cc 


fore th 


nts may be dropped from any course for undue 


m the Office of the Reg 
nstructors 

I8 used: A, Excellent: B, Good; C. Satisfac- 
ncomplete; JP, In Progress; W, Authorized 
al. Except for courses that specifically 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this 
In which a grade of D or better was 


approved by the Assistant Dean upon 
or 


istrar each semester 


assigned, the symbol 7, IP. W, or Z will 
Indicates that the instructor has received 


a 
the student's imabilit 


y to complete the required 
Instructor, the grade of ] may be 
urse, and if the Instructor is informed of, and 
e date when grades must be reported. The 


* Student's prior performance and class attendance 
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a 0: 
lete the work i » 


in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comp 
before the 


satisfactorily explained to the instructor 


when grades must be turned in will be graded F. An I automatici ally 
jendar Y^ 
up within one cale 


an F if the uncompleted work has not been made h 
1 e 

of the date of the last class meeting 1n the semester for which t ^ 

| I sh the f 

1 IP is reserved for courses (e.g., clinical rotations in whic ls 


assigned 
1 ' x ades 
date extends beyond the official University deadline for submitting 8 


course that is not 


The Quality-Point Index 


Scholarship is computed in terms 


dividing the number of quality points by the 1 umber 
; acor 
1 based only on the student's re i^ 


as follows A, er 
rach se ret af! 


ained P 
of the quality-point index (QPD, pour g fot 
- of semester nth 


which the student has registered 
University. Quality points: ure computed from grades 
B, three points; C, two points D, one point; F 


1 
for which the student has registered Grades o 


but will not be considered as fulfilling degree req 


W. I. or IP are not considered in determining the inde 


in which an / or IP has been assigned will be inc luded when 
are not ! 


been recorded. Grades earned at other institutions 


computing the QPI 


‘nel 


Jean's Lis op 
Dean's List are placa, 
Students who achieve a QPI of 3.50 or hi rher in any one semester" fullt 
List is limite 


the Dean's List for that semester. Th Dean's 
tudent | 
) 
Probation ; a wot 
i , = rs of € io" 
A student who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hou Jemie P wat 
and whose cumulative QPI is below 2.00 will be placed on Ww s an 
1! a 
This probation extends over the peri id in which the student ay 1 
12 semester hours of course work tisfactory m nes 
Students whose attendance or conduct has been cio ttem de 
placed on I ciplinary proboattor for th« period in which they ! | 
12 semester irs of course wort | 
h 
4 aur / 
Suspension ot | 
ter 8 r 
Any student whose cumulative QPI remains below 2.00 ! Prosper i p^ 
hour period of n may be suspended A stude nt adi yr. A SO ri 
scholarship may not register for course work, even ys r the fall 0 to the 
„ithe t 
student may apply for readmission atter the lapse of oa pr gent ‘ing 
semester following suspension Evid ence must then : jemonstt oy, A^ 
Assistant Dean, through the st ident's program directo" 1 course © 
the student is now better prepared | ) pursue college- levo admitted 
student suspended twice for poor lara ip will not 9% | 
ot i 
ge ot 


Dismissa 
Anv student who has received one or more 


may be recommended for dismi al by the prog 
tant Dean an 


lation will be reviewed by the Assis 
for Academic ^ 


Affairs; at the discretion 01 the Dean for 
l faculty con mittee 


Withdrawaj 


Withd 
a ‘ t ; 
students a from a Course or from the 1 niversity requires the approval of the 
to with advisor, each course instructor, and the Assistant Dean Permission 
draw from the Unive, * Fog i 
have a ¢| 1 1e University will not be granted to a student who does not 
withdraw financia] record (see Payment of Fees, page 13) The deadline for 
"egist» t a - a course is the end of the fourth week following general 
All ¢ or the semester (except for off-campus military students) 
an ee for courses dropped without the approval of the Assistant 
Acq e met by the student Notification to an instructor is not an 
*ptab] Notice 
n ding Courses 
e li 
Ine " à 2 
Eenera] egist an adding a course 1s the end of the second week following 
Stration for the € . 
semester 
hanges ; 
EM I Program of Study 
ges Within an: 
Mne COUrse a Within Allied Health Programs A student may not substitute 
Credi toa another, drop courses (see Withdrawal , or change status from 
Ourse j adit or audit to credit without the approval of the taculty advisor, the 
strye Or, and t} A i T Tubi as 
l'ansf, IA. 1e Assistant lean 
t ster ; R : 
a 8e, schoo) Within the | niversity—Application for transfer to another 
the form Provided a vision must be made to the appropriate admitting office on 
des Division of C by that office. A maximum of 30 semester hours earned in 
Bree 2g ONtinuing Education mas be applied toward a bachelor’s 
the S, pr 
à School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Ni 
tedit j 
tion ls awarde - 
el he requin only after registration for a course and satisfactory comple- 
dance rith ~ work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in 
Auditin ‘ regulations of the several colleges schools, and diy isions 
Ag, 9 
Ude 
à audit Who hac 
audit... aS been , «s , 
hig tor i a a, admitted to an allied health program may register as 
Not "and t @ Ac. Only with the permission of the instructor. the faculty 
"uiro SSistant Dean ; Se VAR US AR Im - 
ho ta d take . Àn auditor r« celves no academic credit andi: 
pés a Course i 'V€ part in the class or to pass examinations. A student 
tuit N re te is an auditor may not repeat it later for credit The on- 
T . 
NS Sh 'pplied to audited courses 
fte eet 
ta 
ha.” Stug 
ap . “ent hac 
a 18 been . 
Ai ular degree" admitted and has completed the registration process 
in: p = 
ile nistaroe rogram, Program coordinators in the Office of Allied 
heg on] and degree ^ ISSue a balance sheet show ing course work already 
I te the Stud ont ements still to be met A second balance sheet is 
: Changes the mai 
Of Scripts of R U lé major 
til ange HeCOrd 
i MIN Scripts of sty le 
ll rmer . ent records re issued on written reane f the 
Ment. Student who } “re issued on written reque St of the 
MN due the Uniy 9 Aas paid al] charges including any student loan 
oth transer versi y at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is 
Pt. When more t} 
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an two transc ript 


s are ordered at the 
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same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts anda uj ! 
is charged for each additional transcript Partial transcripts are not ! 


Continuous Enrollment | 
Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be contin at | 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the | 
each semester of the academic year until such time as the degree 18 do pe | 
Students who break continuous enrollment at the 
request and receive a leave of absence (see below) must apply for ree in for? | 
and, if granted, are subject to the requirements and regulations t e "LI 
who have comp" 
use of work — 
Such students ? work 


to resume cou 


Special provision is made for military students 
certificate components of their programs but, bec: | 
cannot immediately complete degree requirements | 
tered in Continuous Enrollment until they are able dit ean”, 

Students who plan to attend other institutions and apply cr s app \ 
toward graduation from this University must first obtain written ; 
from the Assistant Dean 


Leave of Absence tion ™ 
, I" 

A student who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may t i | 

Assistant Dean, through the program director, for a leave Sethe pet 


specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. nt fof a 
approved, the student must complete a Continuous Enroll i || 
return it to the Office of Allied Health Administration Degree absent A 
discontinue their studies without being granted a 


students granted leaves who do not return to active stu 


and are 9! P 
period of approved absence must apply for readmission and ae ed P à 
e 859v gush? 


regulations and requirements then in force Students are vis 
" Pus ; fs jes 
while on leave of absence. The right to use of University facilit 
while the leave is in effect 
jie? 
Graduation Requirements radu 
" " i 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 4 Health S 


: , „ine an 
health students may participate in the School of Medicine 


commencement ceremony, held each vear in May 


oe 4 : , etudents ™ 
l'o be recommended for graduation by the faculty, stud » 
or school ! rricull š 


scholarship» "all idet! 


*X 

un 

* 
=e 
how RE 
€ 


the admission requirements of the college 
registered; have completed satisfactorily the 


dence, and other requirements for the degree; and be free dp for © de d 
to the University. Registration, either for course wor at the A 
enrollment, is required for the semester or summer 8€" for? A 
which the degree is to be conferred a Graduation i | 
Application for Graduation An Application for e : mme y 
be filed at the time of registration for the last semester pis ™ 
the final year.” hi require if 
Scholarship—Students must meet the scholars ip de 
particular degree for which they are registered ts for each 
Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requiremen 
given on pages 57-71 p 
apt T 


l 
tion of al 
apply upon complet 


*Except for off-campus military students who t 


Eu Le 
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Or's degree " 


8 with honors are awarded to students whose academic 

dards ve evidence of particular merit. The student’s quality-point index 

rermines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4 -3.59; magna cum 
laude ) i 
Th " | Summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. 


"Point index is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and 
Stud €signation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those 
mnie 9 earn an honors designation. To be eligible, a student must 
Piete at least 60 hours of course work at GWU. 
Aw n 


d of Certificates 
Cate 


requir, 8 üre awarded to students who successfully complete designated 
ments In the medical record administration, medical technology, nu 
assistant icine technolo sy, nurse practitioner, nursing M m 
Must be fran radiation therapy technology programs In ad ition, s s 
Tee fro all financia] indebtedness to the l niversity 


antial Aig 
ate students, George Washington U niversity has a 
assistance consisting of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
"td demo aP oyment, Ai I$ awarded on the basis of academic achievement 
a ancial need. 
finanes I$ intending to 
üppl;,,. s. ns pation 


apply for financial aid should submit the completed 
ànd the application for admission by March 1, 2 
T the Stu Mancial aid must be filed by that date regardless o 

"en admitted vet ; 
inancial assistance and the necessary applica- 
s able from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052 


-Sitit : Leading to the Associate in Science 


'a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work is 
i reps e “Bree o Ssociate in Science: some programs, however, may 
D Ve the minimum. See individual program descriptions for 
Students ourse distributi 
i associ ay wish to pursue a bachelor’s degree later are advised to 
Nisites ` degree Program so that. Where possible, they will satisfy 
largpi of the baccalaureate 
li è 
Qi, Requirements 
cu : 
TM iat ative QPI of 2 00 is required in course work leading to the 
"li in Work j Science, A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 is required 
"lun falls bej the Core Curriculum, A student whose QPI in the core 
"s Ence ow 2.5 In àny one semester will receive a warning letter. 
Ax 


Regu 
TN * leads 
i ri} Semest à h 
e Y co "ster hou 

Tite "pleted in reside 


TS of course work in the major must be 
nce at the School of Medicine and Health 


= r 
ERAT E AAA, 
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Medical Laboratory Technique Program "T 
» ; — 
lhe program of study leading to the degree of Associate 1n Scien ital 
major in medical laboratory technique is offered only to off-campus 
students 
Admission to Degree Candidacy pi 
i , n 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 0 for 


ma 


a Q > s! 
49-53. Students who do not meet these requirements may be COD" onal 
„robat! 


admission to degree candidacy upon satisfactory completion of af à ger 

period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence etion | 
Washington University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50, or upon comp | 
semester hours of acceptable (2.50) and transferable course Wl | 
Degree Requirements T "m d 

ri à 225 N 
The program requires satisfactory completion of à minimum of } 


hours of course work, distributed as follows n 
Human Competence—6 semester hours of English composition ma 
10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent) and 6 semester hours of colleg? a ect? 
semester hours of college math and a humanities or social scien 19,7) 
Core Curriculum (required courses)—Path 13, 14, 15, 16, nee 
Chem 9 (the latter is not included in computing the QPD. This red no (M 
fulfilled by successful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique * 


8506) 

Nuclear Medicine Technology Program p ^ 

m ó v . S 1 [| 

The program of study leading to the degree of Associate x Sents 

major in nuclear medicine technology 1s offered to on-campus ° 

off-campus military students 

Admission to Degree Candidacy sated on P 

General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are $^ se they al 

Í , tim : 

by the nt di 


49-53. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age + be Sè " 
register in the program Two letters of recommendation mus r of, fo! 
from previous instructors, advisors, or employers (except intet c i 
military students). The selection process includes à persons role | 
qualified applicants (except for off-campus military students’ yb? 3 
limited. Students who do not meet the standard requirement? etio Pi 
ered for admission to degree candidacy upon satisfactos zii reside " 
probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work t2 er 2,50, 9! i 
George Washington University, with a minimum 

completion of 15 semester hours of acceptable (2.50) an j 
work 


Degree Requirements ,, redi! "d 
se work "s ther cU | 


Satisfactory completion of 68* semester hours of cour to a of 
> - ate LO € 0 
115 and Phyl 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite ( od" 1 
nuclear medicine technology mpositio” ig 
" - "7 n ^( f 
Human Competence—6 semester hours of English eh] scien? 
10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 semester hours 0 humani jes. 


psychology is recommended), and 3 semester hours 9 


*Sixtv semester hours for off-campus military tudent 
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Core 


, 


Curriculum (required courses) Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65. 
» 81, 82, 93, 94, 98. For off-campus military students, this require- 


i : bares: ; 
Schoo} NBC ed by Successful completion of Nuclear Medicine Technology 


r the on-campus program are available from the Radio- 
ealth Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
p eadline for return of completed applications is March 1. 
'ehosp; P 
Thep ral Clinical Medicine Program 
n Prehog AD 9 Study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major 
Aq Pital clinical medicine 
Missi 
enera] ud lo Degree Candidacy 
he In adao ements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Wu Office "ex Students must submit the following records directly to the 
l. Pho "à missions: 
tions E" of scores or certificates from national registry examina- 
2, Veri ica ;orüfying boards (where applicable) 
and prog P satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training 
System d of current participation in an emergency medical services 
3. Ww lette "e àpplicable) 
plo ii °F recommendation from previous instructors, advisors. or 
tsona inte, O ved In emergency medical services. 
thei, “Mit, he iue" may be required. Students admitted to the program 
tis ealth Ye first day of class, a letter from a physician attesting to 
and a - The letter should include the results of testing for tuberculo- 
aca g of current immunization status. Applicants who do not 
satisfa rr ements for admission to degree candidacy may 
ê E "Prid completion of a 15-semester-hour probationary 
He p o dence at the George Washington L niversity School of 
Sciences 


advanced standing are listed on pages 52-53. Advanced 


NN p hospita for satisfactory completion of certificate-level course 
ency care, after the candidate submits official 
,. Tom an accredited, certificate-granting medical facility. 
Speo; y also be ear xd for ris par ‘antal exz s ‘ 
Sei Pecifieg earned for special departmental ex aminations 


Nation, *vels. A $50 fee will be charged for each special departmen- 


5 Satisf 


‘ rk, d factory completion of a minimum of 60 semester 
an (o » Gistril 
Com : 


uted as follows: 
8 semester hours, including 6 hours of English 
: 3 hours of psychology or sociology, BAd 1 10, Educ 


quired courses) 
Cives. 


EMed 10, 18, 61, 62. 65, 66, and 6 
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Applications 1 
i , . Medical $ 
Application forms are available from the Director, Emergency n 
PE mers nis 
vices Degree Programs, 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., W ashing 
20037. The deadline for return of completed applications 1$ July 30. 


Radiation Therapy Technology Program "T 
in Science ra 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate 1D © 
major in radiation therapy technology or a certificate in radiation vig 
technology is available to on-campus students. Admission to the 
program is open only to ARRT-registered radiographers. 


T 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 
acy are stated 0 in 


General requirements for admission to degree candid ster 
49-53. Applicants must be 18 years of age by the time they first - evil? 
program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly fro per 
instructors, advisors, or employers. The selection process includes git? 
interview for qualified applicants Enrollment is limited. Applica? "^ 
not meet the standard requirements may be considered for ad' 4 
candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary per! Univ 
hours of course work taken in residence at George Washington | 
with a minimum QPI of 2.50 


Degree Requirements E or 
Satisfactory completion of at least 61 semester hours of cours’ : wor | 
for the Associate in Science degree, and 37 semester hours of € 190 


required for the certificate 

Human Competence—6 semester hours of Englis 

10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent) ro | 

` " ; " p : > ree p 92," | 
Core Curriculum (required courses for the A.S. e 0, 1,” 

16, 17, 19 


y 
)^ 
te progr?" 


Anat 115; HCS 116; Phyl 111; Rad 11, 12, 14, 15, 
33, 90, 130, 190 

Core Curriculum (required courses for the ce 
11. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 130, 190. 


rtifica 


Applications th 
é or ‘or Ne: MU vailable from qon 

Application forms for the on-campus program are av? Washi 

logic Allied Health Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N. 2 April 1. 

20037. The deadline for return of completed applications 


Radiologic Technology Program M 
of Associate itary * 


The program of study leading to the degree : 
ff-campus 


major in radiologic technology is offered only to 0 


| 
Admission to Degree Candidacy p D | 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy p" máy è | 
49—53. Students who do not meet the standard require. Mr 
ered for admission to degree candidacy after satisfac V jp ré 

irs of course work "T 

upon completion o 
work. 


probationary period of 15 semester hot 
GWU, with a minimum QPI of 2.50, or 
acceptable (2.50) and transferable course 
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? De : 3 | e 

the ree Requirements 
Progr, | ! es > 

Work um requires Satisfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course 
Huy e outed as follows: 

10 ang l rA nmpetence—6 semester hours of English composition (Engl 9 or 

Semesto or 12, or the equivalent), 3 semester hours of social science, and 3 
ee CUTS of humanities 

"0, 11, go Wriculum (required courses)—Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62. 

pletion of Radi, 96, 97, 99. This requirement is fulfilled by successful 


lologic Technology School (NEC 8452). 


n "grams L . 
ea ; 
in Health Scien ne to the Bachelor of Science 


* Bac E. c 
1 offe. helor of Science in He 


Mpus alth Science degree programs are offered only to 
Ady TY students. 
anced i 
Degree rem, Spital Corps School Program 
& Human comenta are as follows: 
ag sition, 3 Mpetence- -30 semester hours, including 6 hours in English 
^ ial Sciences” In general psychology, and 21 hours in the humanities 
Ubj 3 8. 
an ect Co 
NE a dition, Petence—18 semester hours, including HCS 10, 15, and 16 
Vans Pati. Thi 7 hours in the biological sciences, physical sciences, and 


. 1s requireme f ille. rs » 
| 08 ent is fulfilled by succe 
N docationa], Corps School (NEC 8425). 

un 75, 83. "opetence— 72 semester hours, consisting of HCS 22, 54, 
ahd lg CTedits g 93, 96, 102, 126, 133. 175. 
180), 8 for approved course 


ssful completion of Ad- 


and 180 (a corresponding 
work may be substituted for HCS 175 


Ung 
t regui Sea Medical Technology Program 
as follows: 
—30 semeste 


r hours, including 6 hours in English 
and 11 or 12) 


, 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 
Social sciences 
pinco- 18 semester hours, consisting of HCS 10, 12, 15, 
quire cessful completion of NEC 

hal ¢ 
Cigg, an 139 ence 72 semester hours, including HCS 25, 26, 66, 
Puter “Md an adg;,. S requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of 
Scien 1 22 hours in biological sciences, physical sciences, 
Science, environmental science, public administra- 


gram 
ES s Lea 
natty S to the Bachelor of Science 


"mi for a pletion of, 
Si, for th ache], à mini 


mum of 120 semester hours of course work is 
nce degree; some programs, however, may set 
al program descriptions for 
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Scholarship Requirements ; 

in prog, 
A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work in P (25 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A minimum cumulative en 


student whose QPI or g lette" 


is required in core-curriculum courses A 
ea warn 


curriculum falls below 2.50 in any one semester will receiv 


Emergency Medical Services Program edict! 
1 emergency wok d 


services and emergency management. The prog 8 ox et 
the liberal arts, education, management, and occupational health 4 
In addition, the department offers the courses students must have Tic 
to take the National Registry Intermediate Paramedic and Parame 


nation 


This program is designed for individuals interested ir 
rram include 


Admission to Degree Candidacy tated ” 
^ ; lidacy 8I€ 5 ric 
The general requirements for admission to degree cand nust gubm! 
pages 49-53. In addition, students applying to the program - ‘af 
jp) 


following records directly to the GWU Office of Admissions .Jinical ig 
1. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospità y edical ser 


and proof of current participation in an emergency 


system (where applicable) F registry * 


2. Photocopies ol scores or certificates from nation: licable"- " 
tions or certifying board examinations where apP ice Of Pg 
the O ti 

sent directly to pari | 


3. Two letters of recommendation, ic 
'« academi P rient 


sions by instructors familiar with the applicant S £ x 
^ g „are e 
or colleagues familiar with the applicants health € the P? 


A personal interview may be required. Students admitte. tte " i 
must submit, before the first day of class, a letter from à phys? for tube 
their good health. The letter should include the results of testi 
sis and a statement of current immunization status 

g It 
Advanced Standing pages 99 


General provisions for advanced standing are 
r hours 0 


f f 


addition. students may receive up to 60 semeste 
, : + at other tr 
for satisfactory completion ot required course work v to fuse 
demic institutions. The program director reserves the nig 
credit in part or in whole 
"d 
"T d 
Degree Requirements um 0 
: ; inim P 
l'he program requires satisfactory completion ofa m } ms 
hours of course work, distributed as follows ter hours: n pos! 
7 semester ^'^ ology 


Human Competence—A minimum of 21 n 
;svcholo£g? , 


glish composition, statistics accountancy, | yuter ance? 10, 18 

administration, personnel management, and comi ng ip 
Subject Competence—39 semester hours, inclu o3 yi | 

10. 50, 55, 140, and 200 cluding 4 nt, sil 
Vocational Competence—54 semester hours, 1? mer” si 


on, mane to 20 pou 


ration educati z 
The remainint oline® 


1e or ot 


one of the following areas of concent 
occupational health, or clinical medicine 
satisfied by electives in emergency medicir 
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Resi ANTEA ek 
sidence Requirement 


Tini re 
Satisfao UM of 60 semester 


ri hours of course work in 
; Y com y 
Sciences, plete 


the major must be 
'd in residence at the 


School of Medicine and Health 


PPlication f : 
Viceg De. n forms àre available from the Director. 
20037 Ste Programs 

4nd should ha 


Emergency Medical Ser- 
2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D.C 


e completed and returned no later than July 30 


edic n 
The ps al Record Administration Program 
techni —- s designed for accredited record technicians, medical record 

Bur mdividuals completing medical record Science courses at the 
Re Provider > Wish to become medical record administrators, The 
^ 0 S8ociat, an opportunity for graduates of the American Medica] 

Ence Q lon (AMRA) Independent Study Prog 

' academic credit for the 
ssfully completed 
administration prog 


Pi ram has been developed in compli- 
. “88€ntials and Guidelin 
Eqs, edic, 
Uca 


tes of an Accredited Educational Program 
o Anaon. The „cord Administrator as approved by the AMRA Council on 
Alli rogram will be revig 


the 4 Health p "Wed for accreditation by the Committee 

Will it Council rm and Accreditation CAHEA) in cooperation with 

. % elio; on Educ; The > nor ph ay ARA d a ms 

"iste Bible tot ation. When the program is accredited, student: 
eco 


C e national qualify ing examination for certific 
a Ministrators 


ram or the Correspon- 


: medical record technology 
üve Succe 


üke th 


ation as 


admission to degree 


» Students applying to the program must submit 


> Satisfactorily com Jleted the subject and human 
tendat; irement listed under Dates Requirements, below Two 
: Sent directly from previous instructors or 
ap ad; Vill be reyin” with the program director is required. All 
Misgi Ministrat; ewed by the Office of Admissions and the medical 


aculty. Students will be advised of their 
» ice of Admissions 


Standing are listed on pages 52-53. In 
ans 9 39 semester hours of advanced standing 
enta a natomy ‘ 

Qt S È cours 8 ta Y, p lysiology, and medical record tec 


) hnology courses 
n the Americ À / 
m or ierican Medic 


al Record Association Indepen- 
; Which may be applied toward 
of th Semester A tence requirements. Students may also receive 
i € hum, advanced standing applicable toward 
‘quirements, including credit earned at 


tion of a minimum of 120 semester 
arn a grade of C or better in each of the 
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at ! 

v 
subject and human competencies and must maintain à minimum cumula” | 
QPI of 2.50 in the major ; a OUI 

Human Competence—A minimum of 44 semester hours, including jig 
work in accountancy, college algebra, data processing, economics polos 
composition, humanities and social sciences, research methods, micro and 
personnel management, principles of management, public speaking: 
yi! 


statistics 
anatomy: ph! 


Subject Competence—39 semester hours, including 


ogy, and medical record technology courses 100, 110, 
Vocational Competence—37 semester hours, including AHA 
120, 125, 130, 135, 140, 150, 160, 170, 180; HSA 206, 207. 
Residence Requirement must be 
" » jor 
A minimum of 37 semester hours of course work in the nm 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health 5c! A 


Applications 

Application forms are available from the Director, 
tration Program, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
completed and returned no later than March 1 


min 
Medical Record T 
> C. 20037, and $ 


Medical Technology Program 


Admission and Applications the caw 

"" : n : aken 1 jo" 

l'he first three years of the program consist of courses taken 1n ments, Py 
Require avail | 


College of Arts and Sciences, as outlined under Degree 
Application forms for admission to this phase of the pro 
from the Office of Admissions, George Washington Unive 


a P io” 
Pag, Wo 
) C. 20052 ci 
D.C. 20052 m does not ospis | 


Completion of the first three years of the program iw 
vers 
ed at the Un! t have 


acceptance into the senior (clinical) year conduct T 
"ETT 1 „nts m j 
although GWU students are given preference Students for a” ip 

` . be .onsider pas! í I 

tained a QPI of 2.00 during the first three years to 5€ c ted on the "TL 
to the clinical year. Applicants will a!so be evalua jews dle | 

views ; 

academic achievement in the sciences, personal inter ing the!” 
durie ah A)? 


recommendation i ar 
- ; al ye 
Students should apply for admission to the € ‘echt 
junior year; application is made to the Director, Medica in rviews 

2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission 


between December and March 


[o / 
Degree Requirements ter how EX . 
mi i "124 semes P : 
l'he program requires satisfactory completion of 124 se A à 
work, distributed as outlined below $ | f 
First Three Years E | " 
English: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 : lowing com jas I li 
xf the fo 63-65 3, | 

Humanities: 6 semester hours selected from one e nd nl 15157 | 
tions: AmCv 71-72, 192; Art 31—34 n 14 144; En£ "EA ti 

71. 72. 100, 108, 113; Comm 49, 55, 133, 91-92; Cer ii}, 

61 € 2 71-72 191 92: Fren 51-52, 60, 5 il and T. 

1-62, (lie - Phi 9-10. 
Re 


3-4; , 
103-4, 161-62; Hmn 1, 2, 3-4; Mus a ] 17^ 


112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 
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23; Slav 71, 91 92; Span 51-52, 91-92; TrDa 45. 46 130, 145 | 
Ma 46, 151, 152, 153, 190. 191 6 | 
"hematics Math 30. > 3 ; 
lence: Big. 11-12, 111; Micr 129 15 i 
4 Semester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127 128, 145, 148, í 
155, 163, 164. 165 4 
Socia Science. Chem 11 12, 22, 50 16 
ce: Semester hours selected from one of the following combina 
tions Anth 1, 2, 3; Econ 1-2 Geog 1-2; Hist 39 40, 71-72, 72 
and 91, 40 and 91; Jour 71-72, 111 and 115; PSc 1-2; Psyc 1 and 
Another Psychology course; Soc 1 2, 1 or 3 and any 100-level 
Sociology course; SpHr 11 and any 100-level speech and hearing 
Electi Course 6 
lVec: " 
Ves; Nonscience electives 18 
Onscience or science electives 16 
Senj 90 
ll, m lor Ye Edi s. & Vii 
a. The Patho, ath 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130. 131, 132, 133; Bioc 
ther culum ogy *Ourses in the senior (clinical) year constitute the core 
wa “OUrgag in Students must have a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in 
all tses in the ¢ order to graduate. Path 121 is à prerequisite to all other 
i co time Curriculum Students who fail this course will not be 
hg, sion - In the clinica] year. They may, however, apply for 
ations the in (rogram and will be subject to the requirements and 
Rog; Orce, 
i Titi “quirement 


ement ^ 34 seme 


8 met Ster hours must be completed in residence. This 
am, cond through Satisfactory completion of the senior year of the 
Ucted at the j 7 


University Hospital 


; S for ; , : ages 49-53. In 

ino Dblic; admission are stated on pages 4 

ied With an as ust (1) be a graduate of an accredited school of 
in a of at least 2 00 or the equivalent, (2) be a licensed 

"ttj ^ and (3) han ast one st U.S. trust territory, or the District of 


ate, 

ave ; , 

hee] ea minimum of two years of experience in nursing 
t : 


ters of 
rec, 
ht o, Dust be commend 


ation must be sent directly from evaluators. At 
D er i à Supervisor: the 


nstruct remainder may be submitted by 
" “Xperience ctors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant’s 


r ad vanced 
ay recej ve 


tum biologib ction 


isted on pages 52-53. In | i 
ster hours of advanced standing 

or for courses in the physical, H | ! 
Are applied toward fulfillment of the | | 
addition. credit earned at other institu- | 
tence requirements Advanced f 
courses in the major, upon recommenda- | || 
approval of the Assistant Dean. if the courses 
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66 
pre? 
» Jast t 

have been taken at an accredited academic institution within the la 
four years 

> DO 2 3 =) ~d oa 
Degree Requirements .. requi 
: ; is 
Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 121 semester hours ! | 
Course work is distributed as follows gli 


in En 
Human Competence—30 semester hours, inc luding 6 hours Lr 


itie ‘ 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours in the wei emit 
sciences (including required courses HCS 137 and 199), oT 


algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and calculus) the biolog” 

Subject Competence—40 semester hours of course work in ; 

physical, natural, and nursing sciences the follow" 
sisting oft 


Vocational Competence—51 semester Vespa cor 
courses in the core curriculum are indicated by a 1 asteriski 142, 143, Mn 
Clinical Health Sciences: Anat 115; HCS a 25,* 134," y 
145, 147, 193*; Micr 128; Path 127, 128; Phar 158; Phyl ui. may P 
Require d C linical Rotations HC S 154,* + 179." Students 5 1S 159. 1® 
to pursue additional elective clinical rotations se lected from 
170, and 171 


Residence Requirement or must 


work in the 


: maj 
A minimum of 46 semester hours of course alth Science? 


completed in residence in the School of Medicine and He: 


Applications pro mh 
> r 
Application forms are available from the Nurse I ractit ST, begir io | 


T , 9 
melfarb 303, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D« pt office ? 
October Completed applications should be re turned to 5005! . no lat 
sions, George Washington University, Washington, ). ^ Ea enroll 


June 30. Full-time enrollment is preferred, although pa" 


be considered 


Nurse Practitioner Certificate Program | 


Admission Requirements pon nt of ga 
m . : om . l 
To be considered for admission to the certificate- s ,0 MSN, 

practitioner program, an applicant must (1) have 8 man (250! mal 


: nt £ emo eo ti 
accredited school of nursing, (2) have a grt ide-point é , r 


from the B.S.N. or M.S.N. degree program, and ( 4 £s the pr? volut, y 


during the two-year period before seeking : admissio f i 

wr pm if 
Three letters of recommendation must be se nt dir , be 8! "d 
] mé ainder MY the 8 
least one must be from a supervisor; the re ith 


" jliar 
present or former instructors or by colleagues fan 


health care experience i 
y 


Program Requirements E d T 
e following COUP 


Students must successfully complete th f 
Adult Nurse 


the American Nurses Association's 


examination 


HCS 125, 140, 143, 144, 175, and Phar 158 
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67 


umet also complete 
rom the courses: 

153,154 15 and 177 

logic dents Who wish to take the 

: urse Practitioner certificatio 

erontology 

the 

Orshi 


a 450-hor 
following 


7, 165, ] 70, 


Ir preceptorship that has been individ- 


American Nurses Association's 
k n examination may elect the 
e8 in g 

and either Gern 201 or Soc 280 


and HCS 154 (as 
p) 


part of the 450- 
and gerontologic nurse pr. 


actitioner certificate may 
9r part-time basis 


© available from 
, Immelfarb 303. 
Sequence beg 


and should be 
2300 I Street, N 
ins at the end of Nove 


returned to the Nurse 
W., Washington, D.C. 
mber 


are stated on pages 49-53. In 


à program must fulfill the follo 
admission 


addition, an 
wing prereq- 


^si 


lly high-school or colleg 

algebra) and two Semesters of college-level 

Stry 11-12 or equivalent) 

a State-approved school of nursing; be a licensed 
least one State, U.S. trust territory, or the 


n erip; © and have a minimum of 12 months of practical 
é for tical-care nursing 
Ital before admission to the school of anesthesi 


app Ying to the Program at George W 


e-level mathematics 


h í 
ug? à at an affiliated 
y ashington Univer- 


School more than five 


profession during the ] 
ue of Nursing 


years ago and 
ast five years may 
or New York State Board of 


for advanced st 
ng wil] be 
as follows. be 


anding are st 


ated on pages 52-53. In 
awarded to s 


tudents in the nursing 


? are gradu 


ave ates of two- 
trig; a 
t glia ical cay 


or three-ye 
12 


receive 


ar nursing school 
months of practical experi- 
up to 45 hours of credit 
ct competence requirements 
ree in nursing m 


ay receive up to 
"able toward hum 


an and subject competence 
urse Anesthetists (CRNAs) 
Waiver of 


may petition for 
the clinical requirer 


nent on the basis 


t 
AAA AAA 


444424... 
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d 


trate 
They must demonstt@ 


of previous anesthesia work experience 
ll be granted. 


cal competence before such petitions Wl 


ot 


Degree Requirements 

The program requires satisfactory com} 

hours of course work, distributed as follows 
Human Competence—30 semester hours, 

composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 hours in ps 

or mathematics algebra, g 


9 

letion of a minimum of 124 
3 pi 

" H E 

including 6 hour a pov) 
vchology, a” vig 


eometry | 
piolo | 


the humanities, social sciences, 


etry, and calculus 
vea i ark in the 
Subject Competence—30 semester hours of course work n yi 
physical, natural, and nursing sciences of the A 
* ` . " y D 
Vocational Competence—64 semester hours, consisting 9 441, 2 


Year 1: Anat 115; Anes 191; Bioc 111; HCS 134; Phar 
191; Phyl 111 

Year 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96 

All students must complete Year 1 (the core cu n to 
CRNAs may petitio cur! 
: f the coe ^ yr 


eigen 
rriculum) in or yer 
a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 
course work on the basis of successful completion 0 
demonstrated clinical competence and satisfactory 
and/or written examination ın the area ol clinicé 
must be submitted to the Assistant Dean, through the 


approval 


Scholarship Requirements 

Students who do not maintain a cumu 
courses taken in the first two semesters ma 
course work in order to achieve this minimum 


"OR u 
lative QPI of 2.50 in? 
y be require 
average: 


Residence Requirement mu p 
A minimum of 31 semester work - th geien f 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine an | 
if 

a p 
pursing A "d 
comple 


hours of course 


Applications 


Application information anc : 
Program, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D^ 


tions must be returned no later than May 15 


orms are av able from the 
1 forms are available 20031. 


Physician Assistant Program 


The program is available to on-campus st 


students ". 


ide 


A 

3 4 

„nts and ° i 
: 


Admission to Degree Candidacy andid8C, at 
` „gree © 
admission to degre’ vident c 


The general requirements for 
pages 49—53. In addition, applican 
satisfactorily completed a minimum ol « : NO sem 


including two semesters o1 general chemi , 
r i Preferre 


ts must submit € 


rical sciences 
and physiol 
18 accept 


and two semesters of biolog 


sciences include human anatomy 
brvology, and biochemistry Zoology 
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nt can s 
forms ° experience I$ strongly preferred but not required. Two evaluation 
asp d directly by the evaluators, and a personal interview are 
a : 
dent Tt of the 


admission process (not applicable to off-campus military 


A 

Wanceg Standing 

Ced X 

ding toping will not be granted to 

“Ute Wo ard t e accalaureate. 

tinim Á Previously 
um ade of C. A 


ward courses in the major; advanced 
however, may be awarded for appropriate 
completed at other accredited institutions with a 


Pus 
onp an Cons must satisfactorily complete the following course work 
hm ition ( ence—30 semester hours, including 6 hours in English 
NL i ie s 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours of course work selected 
hep bject and y 5, Social sciences, or mathematics 
plow 9cationa] Competence 100 semester hours, consisting of 
D ri Science C^ © core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk) 
| cjl tt, ‘rriculum Anat 115: Bioc 111: Micr 128; Path 127. 128, 
38, Cal S E e. 
Qi ad er HCS 109, 125 « 134 » 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193: Phar 
leq 
tical pa ions; HCS 160,* 163,* 166. 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198 
Reet Reo i65: HCS 158, 159, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Medial "d Courses HCS 113, 116, 119. 137 
Stug Ourses (if c Dlicahle): re 2o» 194 
(ON ents Es: pr tcable): HCS 100, 103 
ie ed lh any one .CCeSsfully complete all courses for which they have 
aly, in the Semester before 


advancing to the next semester (except 
to cond veo» ... 

Nul; ^ Com „year who have received an JP for work in progress 
| t any part of the basic science curriculum may 
) " E: à ; 

plet ren Se in an * Program. Students whose academic performance 


A Y Course "hae wa . ROCA of a à 
hs; Media] work be Se may be required to take additional courses or 
dg efore cont 


e inuing in the program 
MN AeQuiremeny 
long aa & Mini 
\ oft Mum of 7z 
idein gë Major Bao “mester hours in the preclinical and clinical 
ee y lenceg, nde » completed in residence at the School of Medicine 
Dol... “iteme i. T Special “ircumstances, exceptions to the minimum 
nj, Ang ay be allowed 
Tati 
Nit n fo 
t Prost rt 
i» € On.e. 
i timpan, Himmel oa PUS program are available from the Physician 
l tine E Ju Apt? 307, 2300 | Street, N.W., Washington. D.C 
: Nterest appli, ime option is available for students who must 
" cants she 


uld contact the program director 


t complete the following 


Ours in ,, Mester hours 
*In the um 


; Including 6 hours in English 
ànities and socia] Sciences 


Vas e 
` * #4 
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atl. 
igting "| 
92 semester hours, consi? y 


Subject and Vocational Competence— as 
ited by an 


the following (courses in the ¢ore curriculum are indicé [ 
Basic Health Sciences: HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.* - 46, o 
Basi Clini al Si tences HCS 109, 127 * 128," 129" 134," 137, - TA 
Clinical Clerkships: HCS 167,* 169, 172* 174,” 189, 190, 191, I. 
Other Required Courses: A minimum of 30 semester hours ee fh 

course work must be completed in the biological and physical T T d 

requirement will be satisfied by successful completion of Advan 

Corps School (NEC 8425) or comparable course work 


Physician Assistant Certificate Program + corti 
The post-baccalaureate program leading to the physician assista fy 
is available only to those students who are also pursuing the * a of ae 
Health degree. To be considered for admission to this compone a pache” 

Physician Assistant-M.P.H. program, applicants must have | 
degree from an accredited college or university and must mastan » 
ments for admission to degree candidacy in the physician ass th e 
(see above). The program of studies for the certificate 
needed to fulfill the subject and vocational compete 


consis e 
nce requi" 


degree program 


Radiologic Sciences and Administration progra "v 
This program is designed for registered technologists 1n ^radiatio jet | 
technology, nuclear medicine technology, ultrasoune, accalaure M | 
technology who wish to continue their education at the b? i 
Ü 

Admission to Degree Candidacy Jacy 4 L^ 
The general requirements for admission to degree candi st berm M 
mes jr 


ages 49-5: S nts ; to the program ii 
pages 49—53. In addition, student applying to P academic nt 


technologists or registry-eligible within the first 8** e inst 
letters of recommendation (submitted directly py previo 
sors, or employers) and a personal interview are require" j 
1 
Advanced Standing on pases ie 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed | of er fg 
addition, students may receive up to 45 semester — der , 
toward fulfillment of the subject competence requireme T. d 
conditions thin the Jas qu^ 
1. If their technical training was completed Wi , minim nj 
Such students, however, must have maintain zd t nos the M 
or an average of 80% in a program 1n radio je ited, ehy 
medicine technology, or radiation therapy : Radiol, (o 
Review Committee on Educational Programs" erapy of th " 
Nuclear Medicine Technology, or Radiation Associati mq j| 
Medical Education of the American Medica 5 istered yl 
9 If they have been certified as an American Therap! d 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist, or Radiator dem" 


ible during the 


3. If they become registry-elig 
George Washington University 
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ro sf 
Work. hm requires Satisfactory 


as follows 


completion of 123 semester hours of course 
Uman (^ 
110 and - € OMpetence 


LC A minimum of 30 semester hours, including BAd 

Viento and g P~d 101, Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12. Psyc 1, 6 hours of social 

Eng] 101. Ours of humanities Recommended electives include ( Sci 100: 
eet 144, 151; Soc 124. 129 


Cation 


in Ora al Competence A total of 92 semester hours is 
N an eri I, à maximum of 48 semester hours is allowed for course work 
rüliolgo: ean Mec ical Association approved program in either diagnostic 
techno} mrnology, nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy 
“Wises, W hic ° remaining 44 semester hours consist of the following required 

Radiol ; “Onstitute the core curriculum 

Ra : "Clénces: Rad 130, 167, 171, 175. 


190, 195, 701 
ives: 6 “Ministration HSA 142, 153. 


154, 170; Rad 140. 145 

esia, `- “OUTS selected in consultation with the faculty advisor 
A P Nequi, ement 
ty Um of s 

"pleted in ni “mester hours of course work in the major must be 
^j ; ence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
n Cations 
pPlicati 
Off, l0 
ang 23 Stree’ available from the Radiologic Allied Health Programs 

turned h et, N.W., Washington, D.C 20037, and should be completed 
0 later than April 15 

Co 

Urge 

S Off 
er TRU s " 

deu io; 9d by Other Divisions of the University 

ing Ould oo faces sate! AB 
by the curses thar wut their academic advisors for information about re- 
"ij Soo] of E" offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 

ita lots the Opnment and Business Administration. The program 
rl, ein choosing ffice of Allied Health Administration will provide 

ia] " e E Sctives appropriate for the student's program. These 
ler ^a èS; See E inge of offerings in the humanities, mathematics, and 
ir Ocan, PMplete coume o eity’s Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 

"Rite PUS Student. Se descriptions 

Nee in sel "ab lould consult 


the appropriate program coordinator 


&cting 
and required courses at other institutions 


electives 


| 
Courses of Instruction 


Courses 1 
8 lis : 
The Unis eed àre those offered 


às of spring 1987 
SILY reserves the rig! 


and are subject to change 
it to withdraw any course announced 


Stafi 

Of Instruct 
on 

The staff of instru 


ht as of Feb ction listed b 


y department at the back of this Bulletin is 
ruary 1987 


Ourse Numbers and Symbols 


for students in undergraduate allied health 


M asıc science departments numbered 201—400 are for 
buy lentes. All, M.D, degree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts 
lic health other cour: 


A pate pein. ses numbered from 201 to the 800s. « 

ny tiber i p marily for candidates for the M.D. degree 

"rei i Semester p entheses after the name of the course indicates the 

ley er four-week gu of credit that may be earned Five semester hours of 
. Program elective period are granted for al] fourth-ye 


'"Xcept those in 


"ar courses in 


ations are used for course designations 


A 
hy Admin cy Educ Ed t 
Alli istrative Se ,duc ducation 


AM ealth A e EE Electric al Engineering 
Ang, Association M , dministration EFL English as a Foreign 
Anat Ameri Y lanagement I ruage 

Ian Civili; t Anguage 
'a 
my lon 


EMed Emergency Medicine 


Anes 
n hes 3 Engl English 
M ADthroy joy EngS Engineering & ience 
m amii Science EnHe Environme ntal Health 
Envr Environmental Studies 
Bag B Therap, EPol Education Policy 
b Bienes Admin; a E&RP Environmental and Resource 
iSe Big, Mi ry - ration Policy 
Em [UN Ogica] Science ForS Forensic Sciences 
ge Civi Eraphy g Fren French 
D Chila Heantting Geog ra mg and Regional 
ait i ocience 
Ex eom "M Geol Geology 
Che Chin sty Ger Germanic Languages and 
Cp Classic® Literatures 
EM Gem estin 
Binge 2 ne renetics 
o Comp lation ring HCS Health Care Sciences 
Den Compute» dicin, Hist History 
Demat rs ience HKLS Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Ee Engin ology Studies 
Renon ing Administ.. Hmn Humanities 
ics “tration HSA Health Services 


Administration 


—— ee aT 


Idis — ciplinary Course Phys Physics 
Ital Italiar Port Portuguese 
PPol Public Policy 


Japn Japanese 
Political Science 


Jour dJourt 
Kor Kore 
Law Law 
Libr Library 


PSe 
Psyc svchology 
PubH Public Health 
Rad Radiology 


Math Mathematic Rel Religion 
ME Mechanical Engineering Rmn tomanian N 
Med Medicine Rom Romance Literatur’ 
Met Management science Slav Slavic Languages ? 
Micr Microbiology Literatures 3m 
MStd Museum Studi SLP Service earning P? 
Mus Musi Soc Sociology 
Neur Neurology Span Spanish 
NSe Naval Science SpEd Special pducatio g 
NSur Neurological Surgery SpHr Speech and Hear ar and } 
Stat Statistics Compi ms 


Ob&G Obstetrics and Gyn« 
Sys 
> [Information oy’ 


Opht Ophthalmology 
OR í )peratior Researc! Surg Surgery tions polit 
Orth Orthor edic Surgery l'Com Telecomm or 
PAd Public Administratior TrDa Theatre and Dat 
Path Pathology T&T Travel and Tour? 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral Univ University 

Scienct o] Urology al 
PCm Political Communication i ARP Urban and Regio” 
Phar Pharmacology Planning | dies 
Phil Philosophy WStu Women's Stu 

| 


Phy] Physiology 
i 


Allied Health Administration E | 


Courses numbered 100—180 except AHA 110, gram pi! 
degree candidates in the medical record administration P yt? 
e 
1 . selop 
100 Readings in Health Record Science 4 „on the de” i 
Review of health record science and curre nt literature p 
nformation systems in various he ilth care setting" al | 
11 , Uni [d 
10 Health Care Organization - A 
Introduction to the rganizati : 4 
with empna n the ructur 
probiem encountered 11 the pre 


120 Managing Health Information Services 


Lecture (2 hour iboratory (2 hours 
pl pplied he plar je elopment, OB" 
ce 
í format ‘ ces for health 


re Managers (3 


125 Financial Concepts for Health Cat septs 
Introduction to financial and accounting CO" mer 
ent. Review of reimbu! ment and docu 


) Systems Analysis in I 


lealth Informa" 
Ors t ind 


Anatomy 


135 Quality Assur 


) ance for Health Care Managers Staff 
evelopment, implementation. ¢ oordination, and evaluation of quality assur 
ance Systems, including utilization management quality assessment risk 
à Management. and peer review Prerequisite permission of program director 
C } 
Ma Puter Applications in Health Information Staff 
4, nagement (3 
Pplication of pring iples introduced in AHA 130 to deve lopment implemen- 
E" and evaluation of hardware and software for compute r-based health 
150 p ormation Systems. Prerequisite AHA 130 
Tofessign.) c ` 
fessional Standards in Health Record Staff 
istration (3) 


Stu yo the st 


and maintain the 


andards of protessional practice used to evaluate health record 


integrity of record Systems 
n * Health Information Services 
od ction te 


Staff 
! marketing he; ith information 
p Ofessio, al "à 1 ea in 1 


services, with emphasis on 


N ifi research, edu ation, and Specialized practice areas 

17 Bt are assigned. Prere quısıte: permission of program director 
8 Pervised mja racticum in Health Information Systems t Staff 
health are f; cement in the medical record departme nt of 


in accredited 


ignment in one facilit 


Includes four ty and two 


another 


» and Rehabilitation Networks 


Staff 
tion ; > roles ind relati nships of selected he alth care special educa 
Curr t1 ehabilit ition services. 7 pics include phil sophical foundations 
80 Heal egi lation ind Societaj concerns as they relate to the professions 
i&cussi mation Management Seminar (] Dale 
l Practicy and evaluation of students experiences in the ianagement 
991 
Sd! p dent Study (3 Staff 
Onj i ermines the area of study and develops learning oł ectives ir 
A E the f iculty advisor 
tig, Shell 
{ ten 
y ' 
> and mi ita Health Practitioners (4 Staff 
i us OScopie Structure of th« human body, including musc uloskele 
a a - docring "ardiovascular, respiratory gastrointestinal, uri 
2 atomica] ductive systems. Laboratory work is limited to prosected 
0G, Onstr 
` LN atom ation 
or y ( : 
Vit ate tad Snell and Staff 
T *ctures and x Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
man p. nd X-rays Laboratory fee. $30 Fall 
Por gr evel Pment; |; 
value “Gate e ntal Anatomy K. Johnson 
ents 1! 
204 Ne Of embry ent Origin and development of human body emphasis on 
Pop anatom, 8y in interpreting anatomical anomalies Fall 
(9) 
Sys, uate 


PM. 
| \,? 

N 
F [Hn 


of micro 


nd inte rpretation 


)per { inni electi micr t 
Enr ent limited. Pr : í 
m imited. Pre equ t irrent reg tration Anat 26 
ratory fee, $3 Fa 
i Vl 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology T m, 
eonun - g pre” 
: LS ideni Survey of the evolution ol the vertebrate 
rerequisit Anat 2 borat f 
^ Anat 204. Lab: ry fee, $1 Spring) n 
209 se of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (4 g” 
For graduate student Preparatior f a significant audiovisual p 
abou me aspect of human inatomy. Laboratory fee $20 (Spm oJ 
212 Neurobiology (y 
Fo d nn E jon" 
} . ider Integrated survey of the structure and f pora 
in né el Lecture, clinical dé monstration, anc 
Same as Idis/P! A! Laboratory I $2 T 
oid ratory tee 29 s» 
213 Gross Anatomy (t 
Required for medical student Fa sí 
T 
214 Microscopic Anatomy ) 
Requir for med i 
Required nedical student I w 
Human Developmental Anatomy (1 
Required for medical student ! s 
! Seminar (1-1 ey 
For inat " R fs „cial tof pf 
rac ‘ ident Research report ind discussions 9 spe to ite 
i " 
M € ' f i é Medical students encouraé í 
Acader s 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1 ad t piolo” 
For graduate student M r research techniques as applie 
I ^ wl 
materials in the various anatomical! d plines Fall U^. 
259 Physical Anthropology "Tu 
Variations in humar nd factors affecting them human evo" j 
Tr 4 ee (Spring A 
erences, anatomy 1 culture of ancient human? YS ps" i 
: ; - a , 9f 
train-Tissue Interactions Walsh r sen y 
: m : be with the muscu ar req?” 
pects 
€ S lent prese ind cli js 
Anat/Idis/P Spr A 
) ; , 
254 Fetal Anatomy d a It i 
Dissect f ( omparison ol fetal Tents Du 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory tet for nonmedical stude" m. 
Sprit Ko, | 
pr $ - 
en F T : ; " i 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology Lecturt tionshiP " 
Introduction to the morpl . af the cell and 15 re ind 
micre " techr P Sprir y 
ju pring ite i 


ex l'ransmission Electron Microscopy 


Introduction to the routine proce — ni 
à f micrograph Limited € nrollmt nt Admiss!* si 960. 
Pre ncurrent registration f T 
! y gnell ^" 

i 
262 Gross Anatomy of the Upper and Lower ; if’ 
| | | m LT 
xtremities |. p- T: 

Detailed dissectior nplemented by X-ray anatomy’ a aude? | 
reading. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee for nonme " 5 
i 
a: 
T ajo? oil 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2 - cust "t 
Detailed dissectior DI nted by X-ray anato y^ 
r ippiel d by s 
- Laboratory fee tor nonn 


cO 
<65 ( liniea] Ce 
Dvestig 
Vous syg 


266 Grogs A 


ll Biology 
ation of clinic; 
tem 


and Electron 
il problems « 
Four Week elect 


natomy of Thor 


Urolog 


— 
ax and Abdomen (2 Sne : 
Jetailed dissection upplemented by X-ray my; discussions assignec 
leading Limited enrollment. ] aboratory fee for nonmedical students $10 
(Spring; 
i l —— 
8 Grogs Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Snell and Staf 
newer xtremity 2 
Jetaileq dissection supplemented by X-ray anatomy discussions assigned 
reading Limited enrollment I iboratory fee for nonmedical students $10 
(Spring; 
© pissecti ohnso 
'SSection of the Human Brain (1 T. Johnson 
Section of major Pathways and nucle f the brain with consideration of 
Lattticular system; confer nct | igned reading. Limited enrollment | 
2 * ratory fee for nonmedic al stude nts, $10 Spring | 
í x i 
palonomie | €rvous System Allan | 
“velopment, Microsc; Pic and er tomy, and fur tion of entral and | 
9» Ad Pheral components of iutonomic nervous systen Spring 
^9 Advan, t 
Mie, ce Human Embryology 2 Allan 
dua Sco c *Xamination of the hum embr several critical periods 
Tu embryogenesis Limite d enrollmen 
Spring) 
276 Ad 
AYanena c 
lecture. d Studies in Anatomy 
Ogy ES and confe rences on selected 
27 vi *ratology growth nd othe, 
7 Abplieq n. now ten | 
egion | egional Anatomy arr 
a ^ . / 
28 Ady dissection assigned reading | 
ran 2 
Dingo ced Ne uroanatomy arr | 
"Section 0 the | | 
l troduc uman brain, st idv 
284 ction to ne 


ical resear h 


tailed tone Anatom, and Radiology 
the | Study o anatomical str; tures t} 
, Ving Ue “ Structur th 
Spring) ® Subject norma] radiology of 
Surface 

le natomy and Radiology ] 


res a 
289 Bing : nd demonstration, r 


“u areas 
v Chemica) . 
Cel Bi = o Morphological Techr 


c n p 
ation of biochemic al 


oncerning microwave effects 


ive periods 


the body Four 


Anatomy 77 


Microscopy arr Albert 


on the ner 


essibile to « 


xamination in 


ve periods 
week elective period 


t clinical importance 


olaby 
ques in Sla 


1 where appropriate 


/ o 
t chool of Me ir 
Ol ( Medicine and Health Scier 
zi t M + es 


tal N P 
ntal study. Topics máy ind) 
rines. 


nterdepartm« 
-y of the endoc 
i 


inatomy May alse nclude 


| 
ep of the specia 101 
structure ind functior aep. 
| both sexes; functional FT the mammary gland at different ^5, d 
the bronchopulmonary se ment hras epum tem, including 4 nol 
ic nervoi th ivr h " tem; the heart; the aul è 
yst } he lymphati y the 1 p 
e dare] MM the female or male reP tom! 
nerves and peripheral r i 
f bones and joints; the pre peripheral nerve lesions; functiona ani 
anatomy of the stomact E 5 nant uterus; thi structural an fune 
nach uodenurm 
ROU SN ar R ga " " : 
| ummer Remedial: Gross Anatomy se 
| 801 8 a R d i so 
| Summer Remedial: Microsc w 
vv m roscopic Anatomy ql 
2 Summer Remedial: Human Devel “4 
elopmental Anatomy (1) 
Anesthesiology p | 
Chair: B.S. Epstein E | 
Associ ‘hai | 
sociate Chair: H.D. Weintraub ) 
Course l 
ses numbered 190-1! E 
on isit MD nur? 
anesthesia program ypen only to degree candidates n the 
190 Se AT 
x minar: Anesthesiology (4 ^ 
iscussion of m s 
) n of morbidit ] | " 
l'opics related to con ortality based on actual and report 
| 91 complication of anestł 5 
191 Respiratory Care (3 ii A 
i rat" 
vanced techniques tor " 
support. S ecnniqu for the care of patients requiring total n 
ppor ime as Phar 191 if 
192 Orie » 
x ientation for Anesthesia (0 gut 
| ‘story of anesthesia, legal aspects, et fessi? joo?" | 
lepartment mar pects, t hic psychology, Pro% "a 
m manageme nt Organizat 3 
193-94 Methods A es "ja < 
* ee - Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2 pesi? v 
ul iated hospit I DE à ‘i 
honor als. Anesthesia techniques positions in anesthe s 
related toni red to meet the needs ot different surgical 3 "i 
195-96 Pr . ^ , 
T eh iples of Clinical Anesthesia (13-1 "^ 
welve-month course at affiliated | Ace „inica! U^ nist 
experience rt ffiliated hospitais Supervises y r 9 | 
anesthesia y r ident 1 issigned patients orga izes : ips | 
satisfy tl ei Es d follows patient throughout hospitalizaP Ans y | 
| 198 Pathol e requirements of the American Association of NUS 5 į 
Aa vological Physiology and Anesthesia j i soe f 
Lae ring pa deiran r tation ne 
Clinical L hophvsiology of major organ systems 1n relati wih’ 
| , tior P pad: nup $ ir in era 
^om cmd " | lisea tates, the! TA 
10 Anestl l 1 anesthetii management v Jd 
el esthesio 4 -searc 5 m. 
Participat ogy Research Laboratory o 7 „borato ar 
icipa n in and observatior t xta of E 
T rvation of the Vv rious aspe logy 5 
V. pharmaco g- fe 
p». 
9» y 


inesthesi r 
1a cluding surgery 


211 Diagnostic : . 
ystic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) n us 
+4} mentatio ; Met 
herapeutic instru, d 10N 


Introduction to diagnostic ana 
"he OR, ICU; CCC tation i 
rumen? " yet". $ 


ire areas of the hos} ital. including 
212 is tion, problems, and new developms nts in ins 
i Car ———3— Research Laboratory 2 NT 
; rdiovascular physiologic changes and measurement? r "T y» 
rug interactions, an | anesthetic tex hniques "Jacentà ction 
local anest tic T? 


m toxic 


maternal physiologic changes fro 


enroll t 
Mimer Second year only 


d Anesthesiology j 
Required for senior medical students 
applied to cardiac respiratory obstetric 
go 4 eathesia Clinical applications ar« 
ciiesthesiology 5 
ühestho,; ^ perience in preoperative 
ri la, infant and a 


deter 


and m 


"arch projec ts 


Hos; 


Diversity 


minations 


Four 


arr 


iagement of th« 


etabolism. M« 


In ope rating room 


tal 
LAI 


discussed 


evaluatior 
dult resuscitation 


Basic physiology 


week elective 


neurologic patient in the 
and pharmacology 


y of 


nitoring of som 
8 and intracranial 


'eràpy maneuvers on 


neurosur 


Eva uat are | nit (5 
a 
ventilato and manage ment of respiratory tailure 
"our. wee" airway management, cardiovascular supr 
386 Cri ex elective Periods. University Hospital 
Parti ; m Medicine art 
failure, aen In managing Patients with renal fail 
» aci ^ : 
Priate ^ base disorders and hyperalimentatior 
' Critic n 9! Invasive monitoring intubation 
al Care Ar 
Invest a wh Medicine Research irT 
t 
Cardio, l pe pathophysiologic mechanisms in 
of new paonary alterations of critica ss th 
include P armacologic agents usefi 
3 Nation i puca] research 
Ng al Naval Me 
E edical Cente, 
Xtram l : ente 
Elective pa Anesthesiology Elective (arı 
riods at o i 


Yy . 
liga” Allied H T 
(Far lied health st ~~ 


ty for Allied He 


Basic conce 


Academic y 


th Science (2 
Basi 


alth Science (4 


Fall 


Le ture ar d 


"al Biochemistry 


Resear; h if 


concepts of general and 


pts of biochemistry 


iboratorvy 


urrentiy 


4 Surgical 


inhalation 


intracranial 
iatosensorvy 


| pressure 


and intensive care 


under ir 


Morales and Staff 


Morales 


and obstetrical 


therapy, and monit 


Deriods 
period 


Lee 
periopera 


pressure 


Biochemistry 79 


and pharmacology as 
and renal changes incurred during 


and demonstrated 


or 


University 


and 
visual, and 


Effects of respiratory 


unit may 


rationale and use 


nten 


Rainey and Sta 
ure, shock 


respirator 


mphasis on appr 
H rF} 


" 


upport 


the metabolic an 


ill patients. Ma 


Staff 
organic chemistry 
Walker 


and their relation 


Walker and Staff 


emphasis on basic 


W alker 


ivestigation 


nsive car 


gical patients. Participa 


be 


Zimmerman and Staff 


of 


y 


a 


ad to development 


V 


tior 


80 


) ) 
) 


0! of Medicine and Health Science 
0 
Vander 
3 Physical Biochemistry be emi 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in « ontemporary 
ind molecular biological researct Fa nd 8” 
vekum an^". 
26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr dec bioc che" 
Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within t a meth? 
try department to provide individualized in-depth training in pari" 
ind instrumentation used. Limited to graduate students In the 
Academic year gë 


)9 


24 


Current literature in biochemistry ring) 
in the department. May be repeated for credit Fall and y" Ande? 
29 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2 site ior 
sive site: 
Handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms A 
regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or ^ ( 
Spring , and 9 
Tia 2 l Bailey 2 ji 
230 Current Topics in Enzymology „ated for € pi 
; . . 1s are "m ry, May be repe eP 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology Prerequis 
Enrollment limi ted to graduate student n biochemistry 
229 gl 
: h 
| Bioenergetics (2 M. oxidat 
Biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction procera ling 
phorylation y is. and chemisosmotic energy coup hi 
onl 
site: Bioc 201 or 221-22 Fal an at 
19 Steers * sir 
32 Protein Chemistry (2 tion rel tor 
Theory and methods of protein chemistry, structure func -921 ( V 
proteins, and other special topics Prerequisite Bioc 201 o walker n 
| ou 
0 Nutrition (2 rals, die? i 
yer? 
Discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and mu i 
pecial topics. Pre ite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Spans wen 
special topic erequisite: Bioc 201 o! 22 
6 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited jolo 
Metabolic Diseases (1 molecular "^. 
Biochemical aspect f genetic ind. contributions of aset 
E pé 
inderstanding of huma itations and hereditary s pe 
: ^ P — — rande”: 
Bioc 250 Spr Van i" 
" P . ) ( vario 
0 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (4 j function 
For graduate students. Biochemistry, structures, 897 594 99 
189 embranes, and receptor Prerequisit« Bioc 4 al 
fof 
Sprir "E 
i ale 
. repe” nj! 
Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2 ry, May be P pert 
Directed readings the area of lipid bioche mist pioche ist 1 
redit. Enrollmer nited to graduate students in gio 
te: Bioc 260 ui 
y is í herilf* prane" 
t Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids solipids in qmbr* cix 
Catabolism and biosvnthesis of complex sphing: „tabolis™ ^. igit 
lise à i with abnormal sph ingolipid mp rm f 
18€ & € ed wi ibnormt special top! m 
ceptors for toxins and hi ind other jor 
7199 Spring Nay d 
22 Spring y 
0 Biochemistry and Cell Biology gd ol 
of the Immune Response (2 i , molecular ? ' pert 
hiocher ) of t nmune response at Ux ə biol ) ei 
Biochemical aspects of the immun I cell 0C ang qi 
ology an (5 n d” ' 
Modern experimental approaches to immun uctor mb git? 
of inst" 5 ! 
1 of i l np s 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1 


T d 
ate st 
Enrollment limited to graduate. 


Bioc 221-22 and Micr 18810T 
Current Topics in Immunology 
f biocher 
juate stude nti 


229, or perm 


| oan 
or 


Direct the 


ed reading n irea 
lit 


dit. Enro 


ed to grat 


iment 
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Moody and Staff 
intra- and interneuronal 
ation mechanisms biochemistry ot various brain dysfunctions and 
'clal topics Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-29 Fall 


al Biochemistry Elective (arr 


lolecular 8 


tructure and function of nerve tissue 
Communic 


in Biochemistry arr Staff 


'ct under investigation in the department or one in a 


di d d Suggested by the student and approved by the staff Content 
ers each time course is offered May be re peated for credit Fall and 
299 Spring) 
3 Thesi R s ` 
(F; esearch (3-3 Staff 
^ all an Spring) 
A /2 7 ` 
Tow ~ Reading and Research (arr Staff 
tion M to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina 
" Ww 0e repeated for credit Fall and spring 
Limitas ton Research arr Staff 
(Fal . “0 Joctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
901 R and spring 
€adings ; À i 
For ș ngs in Human Nutrition (arr Walker 
nior medica 


e Students Directed readings in human nutrition. Review of 
Concepts of nu 


(Spring) trition and their application to clinical situations 
502 : 


dings ; 4 
For M in Molecular Biology (arr Kumar 
Or media, : : 
biol " T medica] Students. Dire; ted readings in selected areas of molecular 
503 
adin sj 
Directed m Immunology 3 Goldstein 
reg s ~ 
nd basic eadings In immunoch: mistry, immunobiology tumor immunology. 
(Sprin and Clinica) cellular immunology. May be repeated for credit 
800 c 
D Summe 


- Biochemistry 8 


tric», 2. W. Delaney House Staff and Med; il Care), A. Einho 
(S C | ouse Staff and | edicai Care , Anhorn 
» Urg; edicine , 
Die Bical Di, €, LW.'( 


Iree ro ‘tudent Affairs . ; u lo J 

nor Divisio, reenberg (Student Affai J.G. Rand Iph | i 
8), Rg visions. ! | 
&y) tS. Chand; , LJ D Angelo Adole scent Me dix ine), R M Sly All r- } | | | | 
Hic P, Scott (C Anatomica] Pathology , W.A McGill I] Ane sthesiolo- | | |. 
ing) Clinical zare tology), F M Midgley Cardioi asc ular Surg ry), J.M | || | 
p 20), AH tinh. o tes), MLL. Elgart (D, rmatology), W. Hung (Endo. BEBE 
( euro ty (Neo un (General Medicine), S.L Leikin (Hematology | | 
"log Ry), D.C M ey), EJ. Ruley Nephrology), S.A Shelburne, Jr IN 
LE Dw McK » ullough (N; urosurgery), D.S. Friendly Ophthal- Rite 
Ran oS. Eng “wy ‘Orthopaedi, Surgery), K M Grundfast Otolaryn- i 
Sirgen hiat, T Medic ine), M.J. Boyajian (Plastic Su rgery), J.H FT Hl 

"AB ** McSweeney Radiology), J.G Randolph (General | ! 
N Peai elman (Urology | ] 

a à 

ing; Clerkshin 1 G berg | 

n € sreenbe E 

tud un ; X Students Full-time « xperience as part of resident team 

"Visio ] amg 9utpatient de partment | 
"- 


and specialty clinics under staff | 
nces, grand rour 


Inica] confere 


ids. Includes child psy- 


out the 


lance Eight-week period throug 


160 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship 
Adolescent Unit (5 
Four-week elective periods. Children Hospital pin 
161 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: 
Infectious Diseases (5 
Four-week elective periods. Children's Hospital pin 
62 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship 
General Medicine (5 


Children aged 2 t t ears. Four-wet 
Hospita pin 
63 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship | 
General Pediatrics (5 ‘ |dren's g^ 
Children aged 3 to 12 years. Four-wee k elective periods Chi te pr 
165 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship $ | 
General Pediatrics (5 nds. Four" , 
Ward and ambulatory services. Lecture onferences, rou ^ 
'] K 
elective period Holy Cri Hospita x 
, the 
166 Mental Retardation (arr 1 mw 
Review of etiologic factors, clinical m festations, sis restorati.. s 
peutic and preventive aspects, soci rical problems, ane ticipate’ p 
ré litative approa he t hroni disease/disorder Pa „rams for 
lol r |t duc „tional proe 
medical care delivery program ana hree edus shot? 
retarded. Hospital for Sick Children Br gi 
" LU 
167 Outpatient Pediatrics (5 outpati" 
Elective in pediatri is part of a resident team on an jn? 
Children's Hospital Be. | 
as 
73 Pediatric Urology (arr including Ch i 
Participation in treatment of inpatient and outpatients, iye per! 
ment. diagnostic evaluation, and surgery. Four-we elec udi 
liagn c evaluation, and surg Na® 


iren’s Hospital 


74 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5 49 
a 


Four-week elective periods. Childrens Hospital Randolph 


75 Pediatric Surgery (arr fants f 
Supervised participation in surgical! ervice for 1n wt ,opl , 
ing newborr irgery and surgery tor trauma and neop er | 
Hospital "A 
17 y of BF ion” 
76 Pediatric Neurology riety ^. igati" ; 
bin ti I . m dihati nt management ot ¢ hildren witha ye" partici at 
npatient and outpatient managem $. 
disorders. Experience in the gamut of diagnostic proce jna js en 
a ar | oh le d ( ^ ( al " e ic conferences, and on gerit 
Children's Hospital rey 
y " m d 
378 Genetics (5 yn the y work a 
Principles of basic human genetics with emphasis , y unity yn a 
ans ma n (TI ai " vé 4 enetic ¢ unseling m our" 
chromosomal aberration i T chnique T 
renetic laboratory and ti learn chrom somal Ve k n af 
ee 4e e ac M 
periods. Children's Hospital k, Fie ds, pola io 
"00K. T ^ sp" 
79 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr Holbroo™ illne$*7 5 on's i | 
-eatening ^hildre pat 
Pathophysiology and treatment o! life-threa pility Chi "f j 
i , tient ré sponsi à ns, 
niuries in childhood. Supervised pa gon? age 
terve” agg 
i80 Development Disabilities (arr -aisal, ! in tion le VL 
i | apprals ogni m 
l'heoretica i f development clinica apt ions, © Er gevel?” 
a 


. funct 
udition, motor rn "norm 
uditi i review 9 
es 


lopment Incluc 
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all areas Weekly reading assignments written projects, and discussion 
381 i Hospital tor Sick Childre n 

trods. Allergy and Immunology 5 Sly Josephs 

9 lon to pediatric allergy and « linical immunology; clinics and wards 

and ohy sPetience In experimental techniques, pulmonary function testing 
382 Pediat ^ni methods of clinical evaluation. ( hildren's Hospital 

Participa: Radiology (arr McSweeney and Staff 

tional a lon in conferences and observation in the department Conven 

Chi ren’s He wer nonconventional body imaging techniques are stressed 

83 ul 5 Hospita] 

Int edu? Medicine sarr.) Fink 
ber.o $ E SIDS and sleep apnea program, pulmonary function testing, 
and c ?ronchoscopy Diagnostic and therapeutic procedures Pulmo- 

Patients ron nd manifestations and complications in Cystic fibrosis 

Psychologica] : newborns to those in their third decade Medical, surgical, 

families Ch l m Social problems of cystic fibrosis patients and their 

8 Peg, Children's Hospital 

Clinical «. He matology Oncology (5 Leiken and Staff 

l^ and Ohcolog on the diagnosis and management of children with hematolog 

peri eral T diseases Laboratory experience, including examination of 

l t ood smears and bone 


marrow aspirates 
ective periods 


and Family Battle 
(arr.) 


and interpretation of 
Children's Hospital 


‘nesses in the hospital and 


health team concept and preparation to 
an 'Nterdisciplinary health care team. ( ontact with nurses 
aspect car » and other team members. Focus on the biosocial 
å illness rather E on Improving the functioning of children with chronic 
8 Ne born M MAD On specific diseases Hospital for Sick Children 
Obsery 3 = sarr.) Avery and Staff 
38 “lective à : Participation in the intensive care of infants. Four-week 
‘ 9p lat E. "t hildren s Hospital 
Phys; rie ( ardiolo Py (R r7 
of cal diagnos Ey (5) Perry and Staf 
» el cardio. " of Congenital and acquired heart diseases interpretation 
CIN lective ang and Vectorcardiograms cardiac cathet« rizations. Four 
X "lods Ch ren’s ' 
pj amura] Pediat., dren's Hospital 
29, *Ctivo Period tatric Elective ITI 
pPProach to ( » At other Institutions 
N oC " ^ 
Madicappip Care of Child with Battle 
de idigcj S 9nditiong arr 
e , 
t Penta 7, SPproach 
lon, "lay 


^h» lo care of children with multiple handicaps, 
thilg ^ and n. ar chronic illness. in clinical 
ihe, "Iplinary 'rence le 
i : conferences Re 
ya aff ` 
ts, ang 3" nd Sta 


> explored Weekly reading assignment 


ric lo. n Sessions Hos ital for Sick Ch 
otha " *Phrology 32 ; 


assessments, therapy 
action and behavior of the 


written 
lildren 


Do; Clinica ` Bock and Staff 
tan, hi for A pediatric nephrology of inpatients and outpatients 
jj pent o kne _ ron of new referrals for renal problems and the 
"lani on Ihuno]o, lal disease in children. Research Opportunities are 
Clini D Metab l Bic Causes of renal disease complement abnormalities, 

gg al aspe olism, acid-basa h ' ! ' 
Ambuj Cts of the Ba üse p ‘ySi0logy, and renal physiology, but 
Out, Ot Adole 'Eram are Stressed. Children’s Hospital 
l Sce : " 
Pbi, ent l vent Medicine 5 


Silber and Staff 
management of adol 
and fellows 


in diagnosis 


and 
"Vision of 


escent 
senior staff 


Participation in 


84 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


o 
consultative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conference cuf 
teaching conferences, adolescent grand rounds, and twice weekly (i 
with director of outpatient manageme nt and department chair. 
Hospital si 

sam, 

100 Pediatric Laboratory Medicine (arr Hier e! 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlate d with clint ve i | 
depth review of laboratory di tic studies. Four-week © ect 
Children's Hospital 4 

n a ` ast à? 
101 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5 Grundf o n 
of infant ind. children Managemen ise © 


Otoscopk 
middle-ear dis 
dren's Hospité 
103 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr sts 
Exposure to acute and chronic disabling disorders in infants ee 
Normal neuromuscular deve lopment | ext mination, 


sis on posture and movement. Exposure to e lectrodiagnosue n à 
on à 

the use of non-M.D. therapists in re habilitation Observat! [ brace ? 

prescription 


ders. Evaluation of stridor and airway comp 


and physica 


states referred for treatment M the 4l 
adaptive equipment Children's Hospital ore?" 
" 
104 Being an Effective Teacher (3 , and inter? y| 
Theory ot proble m solving, learning of prete rence styles, 3 Tm d i 

skills that affect teaching Assigned readings and assessme ita 

learning styles and teaching effectiveness Children $ Hosp 

Computer Medicine E | 
Chair: W.S. Yamamoto of 
rs (3) jos P 
1 Practical Computing for New Health Pr: actitione thn v A i 
Introduction to computer tec! hnology for students wit "^ abort y 
ground in computers or data comm unications Lecture © A» 


201 Theory of Medicine (1 ne, with € uw". 
f medic! d org?" 


l'heoretical constructs implicit in the practice 0 å 
origin * 


Other topics include the nature, 
I > 
n statistical reasoning 


g (1) edical be 


decision theory 
medical knowledge, focusing t 


252 Introduction to Interactive Computing tal M í 
Introduction to th« Massachusetts Gener: || Hosp™ and d? 


men * nd 
gramming System MUMPS) pro cramming environ lish, ? l 


g a 
rrammers to de sig. Ob pro ug 


agement system. Allows nonprof 


interactive data bases that are useful for many "m 
"T | 
353 Medical Computing (1 » ution i oA 
edical Computing tion and exec naly™ a 
Aspects of computer use including prepare " „s ECC? à? l 
that involve clinical or resear: h applications en rocessi rs A 
file management, m thematical modeling, data P to. | 
omputin Yam", y 
- in í^ 
53 Medical Computing (art se inclu jesti” / 
For senior medical student Aspects of computer 2 arch APP galt 
nio Iieaical siut ni spe Tru 

and execution of programs that involve clinical 9 medical file uti 
1s ECG analysis, pulmonary function calculation ager comP T 
anal na -" amd mani " 
mathematical modeling, data processing, ar T nt t: f 
| f M" me J ov n 
rial or classroom in truction deper nding on enro yama di 4 
tems (9) creen! 
)54 Autom; ated Medica Measurement Syste hasic Sent a 

1 multiph? tem- oc 

tudents work under supervis sion in * of the sys and 
participate in implementation and evalué ation © , medicine 
‘ons related to clinical practice preventiv’ |. Building 


e periods Warwie 


medicine Four-week electiv 


Emergency Medicine 85 


390-91 
extramural Computer Medicine Elective 
“lectiy 


arr 
: © periods at 


509 M; other institutions 
p athemati al Models and Decision Theory Yamamoto 
or Senior medical students Systematic review of mathematical and compu- 
biome &PProaches to medical decisi m analysis and represen ations of 
and c Information Models deal with physiological systems in heuristic 
automated ^ algorithms and with formulation of medical information for 
ated diagnosis 


and prognosis. Studs nts should have some background 
and differentia] equations and must complete 


Warwick Building 


In Probability 


a project involv- 
g computers 


80 Derm. | 
| 20 cd linie (5 À Elgart and Staff | 
Teatmen "i lectures ind attend; | Diagnosis and } 
Nique f. of common kin disorde rocedures, tech- | 
9r using ‘quid nitroge | ingi 
i lagnosis of e p 


Inicroscop- 


lec uve periods 


Same ag pe Clinic (5 Mitchell 
382 Da erm 380. Four Week elective periods. Gri up Health Association 


Rodman and Staff 
ive periods. Wa ter Reed Army Medical 


Four-week « lect 


arr Staff 
Four-week « ‘ective periods. Andrews AFB Hospital 
: In General Medicine (arr 

Clnic two n 


Nigra and Staff 
y rounds on the inpatient and 
patients in h 


lornings a Week, dai 


tal. Basic & 1ence 


at least three 


tology review slide sessions each 


Supervision by chief resident 


Elgart 
in à private dermatology 


"Matology Elective (ar: 
at other instit 


utions 


re is. ` P 

hospita] ( linical Medicine (5 Staff 
ec Pi " " 
1 Ctures and simulation « xercises, the role and re sponsibil- 
ncy medica] techni 


amb } ) A). Patient as- 


splinting, and 


ule SUpport. | 


hemorrhage 


Observation f 


a local 


registry 


5 DeAtley Luedtke Jaldwin 
Mation and skills for 


8 stata . 1 ‘Or the emergency 


medical technician 


tion. Includes ( PR cx rtifica- 


182 Public I duc: ation and Media Relations (3 plored tht 


voted nae 
protective clothing, decontaminati nd management of selecté 
Prerequisite: EMed 10 or equivalent J 
) Introduction to Occupational Safety and Health (3 ated 
Overview of the safety movement. Economic impact of iccident-Te afety * 
und methods of reducing such loss Roles of occupational sa 
( ir ( | health in minimizing risks and losses gi 


| Environmental Aspects of Occupational Safety 


and Health 


ait 
t. BOP iy 
l and equipmen ne ethod® , 


He uth ile er related to workplaces 
I ( " 
jn of environmental condition jnducive to accidents an : 
itor hese conditior Sw 
| ) » re 
72 Accident Prevention to comp 
Overview of accident prevention and loss control Introduction 4 
ve safety concepts and methodology. Prerequisite EMed 1! sw 
" " "TEM > "Ta 
Assessment of Accident Risks relate t 
Methods of obtaining, recording ind nalyzing information 172. M j 
Xf accident n the mmunity. Prerequisite EMed 170, 171, poA" 
cip 
80 Leade rship Skills sities, Puli 
Development of sl n listening, delegation of responsibi 
id dei on LK 


Identification of agencies ir ed in disa ter response and der 
ten Prerequisite 


ntegrated emergency managem 


edical services €x » 
Y | TI " with rr 1 repr ntatives Advt intages * " 
I 1 l V ed epresentativt aes a 

public educatio! ?, 


—2 
183 Office Management , of filing m 
i n la 
Setup and management of an office, int luding est blishme ublic " 
elect f offict juipment mmunication tec hnique^ m 
i marketir gA 
: tine 
: } op 
85 Emergency Management Research Design ” nalysis and rep gi 
anas 
Ba nrincinlé nd method f data collection, * Š 
I I ; , ncu 
esearch project re iired. Prerequisite EMed 18; cc m 
S ) 3) ue 
nt (3). y, o 
agemen ing: qu! 
)0 Seminar: Advanced Topics in Emergency Mani t argain" ™ pret 


» De * auf 
collecti V licy: 


Management 1€ i labor relations, ) if 
' Hating reat fir ng. and formulation of publ s» 
g ea í ur soo mi 
te: pern n of instructor medió” 
" D y 
9 Independent Study t to emer? ‘ le! 
Ind iual research project in an area relevan Faculty pe. 
uvis ' program fact’: ra 
lergraduate seniors with permission of P (13) ag y 
ve Inte ,rnshi p' age” V yit M 
Emergency Management Administr: ative mec ical ser” e^ "Oppo uo 
"ml ve^ eal emergency am. f 
l'he stude issigned to a local emergt jelivery prog" diel 
the administration of its health care ae rotoc? "T um 
i i devise pre tle “ Ur 
te healt! re service delivery and t ]» 


esuscitation Pr: icticum 


| Cardiopulmonary R liac I 
. bas arc j 
Mechar ; for providing DASI receives P peate jo } 
nnlet f EMed 201 and 230 the stude nt pi? yl 
ipli I ed 2 ind 4 : jem? 


) Emergency Medicine I 


pletion f EMed 201 and 20V 
| Emergeney Medicine 


proficiency equivalent to t 


lo spend time on T 


course. Prereq 


^ 
are for s nior medical studen 
reg " Unit of the University H 

ail ents of the Department of Em 
Ally Student co 


and requir 


wo. 7» y Medicine urr 

Ospita] Jr-Week elective in emerge 

Merger, articipation 

E Cy medicine grand rounds s 
Spita] 


ergopn,. 
Four Bency Medicine Elective (arr 
; “Week elective | 
"Pbi. Clive for the Studer 
di power The student 
= eXperie nee 


eisd 
among EMS syst 


nty, a dan ems 
life er nd Fairfax County, The 


SLUC 
and r 18 
hospit | care t 
Student EMed 
Students work I 


and medic a 
8 only 


Pen only to 


) 


y. Etio| 


that of an eme rgency med 
basic life 


l'he student w ill 


ospital under s Ipervision of the fac 


in relevant confers nces at H 


assigned a faculty 


ency Medical Services 


in the District of ( lumbi: 


Uversity Hos 


Prereq sit 


ORY, arthr 


Health Care Sciences 


receive BCLS certification 


EMed 230 


Uuisit 


Kline 


| Shifts in 


ts. Rotating clinica 


ip 


ergency Medicine 


ed readin 


ncy medicine in ü 
oly Cross ai 


ies. Prerequisite 


1 t ) 
le ce 
iplete as gs an 
ic. Prerequisite: perm SSior 
UZ or equivalent 
he Nat Capital P 
D : ST Ar r Sts for 
pital, responding eque 


military personnel in off 


ica 


support ambulance 


V Idec taped Lex 
gs. Two-week r tation 


n 


1 suburban comn 


4-campus 


89 


nician 
or a mobile 


after success 


ind Staff 


^mer 

ui nd 
tures 
with ten 
Smith 
mm unity 
WeeKIY 

y Cross 
le 


90 
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11 


12 


IL 


bb 


b5 


" 


à of he 
iologica principles Control yo? 


rement of shock, relief of pa”? niti 
respiratory e 


Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4 
Application of anatomical and phy 


rhage, methods of resuscitation, manag 
ctrolvte balance, 


examination, nutrition, fluid and ele | 
childbirth gj 
Mathematics for Health Providers late the cf, 
Provides a basis for understanding the equations used to calcu "LM 


ormation necessa! T. 


undersea pressure on the human body and the inf a 
' sage 
these calculations to appropriate therapy such as drug dosag 3 
modes of treatment sv 
Pharmacology and Toxicology (art T M 
armacology and loxicolog ur? comp i 


8, " 
Pharmaceutical mathematics, terminology preparation jin drug* 


ons of certi 


physiological action ind potential toxic reactii T 
aspects of drug regulation A 
2) se 
Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (3 tee of 
Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance ime 
} y t 1 n | s blood sed! 
complete blood cour acid-fast stain, urinalysis, ing T 
à qi 
RPR card test coagulation and bleeding time, blood group S 
pw” 
Radiation Biology (2 . and! y 
: issues organs a hu 


Effects of ionizing radiation on various ct lls, tis 


body as an integra 

- an 
effects and long ar a 
including the 


immune system; pos ible genetic 
radiation. History and use of radiation therapy, 


tr ? 
classification of neoplasms, types of therapy units, and fs 
I | js 
| Health Physics (4 .ometric tran" ig 
Concepts of radioactivity including beta decay, E auger eft pu 
ES $ 
electron capture, internal transition alpha decay, - en utati? | 
half-life, secular and transient equilibrium artificia w) 
ar reactions and counting of statistics FLA 
Introduction to Epidemiology (1 "T factor ^. 
j s. immunolog! dises?” 
Studv of common communicable diseases, IT unica 1 8e 
dures. Contact interviewing and reporting of comm a d 


r m 
:aa (1) teal P^. 

, orcencie? S nic J 
Management of Medical and Surgical Eme rgenc cli pm 


5 
Basic techniques used in treating life-threatening * e 0 
> ? hemorrhal. ove? 


dures include cardiopulmonary resuscitation, , wit "n 
surgical procedure ind venous cutdowns Dealing 99. | 
treatment of acute medical problems pu 
n 1 tel n 
Medical Diagnosis and Treatment (11) tates and oe tcn 
^ ase > 

Introduction to the recognition of clinical diseae n adv p si 
appropriate diagnostic techniques with emphas hl 


Review of therapeutic approaches ol 
Techniques in Cardiac Resuscitation A kills needed in ba aj 
Basic cardiac life support techniques ane = " 
instruction training ith (6) "L^ 
: ~ > »alt jolo£g'" P d 
Radiologic Fundamentals and Radiation He using radio ie Ps f 
Basic concepts used in diagnosis ol diseas ration, P table © ont 
` i f X-ray penetr? a Pus, 1t 
Commonly used positions, degrees 9 ques ! pili?" 3 
for patients and techn jlogists Safety sacar oy 
radiation exposure Review ol NRC regula as T 
receipt of materials, and storage sh np 
, wit as 
Disaster Sanitation (3 a azards, v. 
Survey of nuclear biological and chem aine jons jt: w” 
detection, personnel protection ind relate. gn be? 
Environmental Sanitation (1 i t contribute to trol: 
Study of certain environment 1] factors tna st 
Study of certain environment: nics, $ 


water. living and working spaces, 
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75 Dental Fund 


amentals (2 
Verview of 


Staff 
dental record 


screening, oral examination, X-ray interpretation 
Administration of anesthesia, and dental, endodontal and periodontal 
treatment 


83 Alcohol m 


T and Drug Abuse (2 Staff 
oo be and magnitude of substance abuse ethical and medical issues, impact 

„ n the family, and treatment 

(S 


x ation Health 
roe f radiation 


} Staff 


and radiation services and programs available in the 


al and Environmental Health (5 
'nvironmenta] I 
TeVention 
of safety 


Staff 


azards, such as che mical and industrial exposure 
and treatment o 
làzards tices in the workpl ace 
92 M E LICE in l€ ple 
Medie; E . - 
ieri Material Management i Staff 
: la Management in the medical facility Budgeting, pur hasing, materi 


t exposure to toxic subst 


ances. On-site evaluation 
and unsafe pra« 


edicinale "^ Inspection Inventory of equipment and supplies controlled 

Property “aram record cards, surveys and adjustments classes of plant 
93 ealth « Property accountability storage requirements 

Health ‘rang Administration | arr = Staff 

den ification "^ )r&anization. General office procedures Standard subject 

Info Mation , Codes filing systems records disposal, security of patient 
94 Heal hs Correspondence Procedural manuals 

Planning one’ Administration II (4 Staff 

contro) Office Systems, procedures environment, and location Quality 

Shi ork Measurement methods 


authority and orgar 


uzational reiation 


8, Dring ~ 
95 Record, Incipleg of office 
Health z anagement (6 
ec 
Prom, Cords Management. ( 


tions a : 
medic. nS, educ 


organization, employee supervision 


lassification of personnel, personnel records 
es, career development personnel orientation 


patient data systems, statistical analvsis 
Super, "XDerienco 10 


" d Staff 

ied in t s eXperience ind research Practical application of Principles stud 
Clinical aseroom | 

linie : 

Por p adedicine Review (| Staff 

Clan assi 
ui 4; 5S'ànt students who fail to meet the minimum 

10) req ement in t “ents who fa nee € 1 


scholarship 
clinical year 


o le core 
Statistical ental Bios 
reage 
Ener, 
a Nera ization 
Udentg 


“urriculum by the end of the 
atistics 
"ning, collection of data, rates incidence, and 


ations and use of Ir 


prevalence 
»easurement data. For off campus 


of o "Ser 


Sanitation 3 Staff 
treatment and 
design and function of water 
and food sanitation 


urban and rural water systems 
ic 


€ bathing > sanitatio 
acilities € place sanitation 


airy products processing storing 
uting f . 
Academ; : E food 


P, le Cur; Supervision and training of food industry personnel 
Or tr m : 
ŝati Physic: culum l'utorial arr Staff 
Qu Macte perf, stant Students who fail to meet the requirement for 
lig y culum, ormance In one or more subject areas in the first-year 
Uma ; 
in . 
Batic knot vior 1 (9 
amin” ledge Cham Stein 
€ " 
and mastio as k Psychiatry needed to enter clinical] work. Mental status 
Orkin ool of clinic i| assessment Approaches to understanding 
wit PSychi T 


atric patients Fall 


d 


" 
€ 
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} Preventive Medicine and Epidemiology 


for Physician Assistants 
js on” d 
with emphasis ut” 


Basic concepts of public health and epidemiology 

ipplicable to primary care practice Topics include biosté tistics 8 

^ - n 
inical epidemio! n interpreting medical literature (Spri e te! 
116 Medical Terminology (0 t pro p 
Au itoria mpleted entering the physician assistant pil? 

< : l :jence, 

ic to all areas ol medical $C 


1d health specialties 


19 The Physician Assistant Role in Mode rn Health Care i4 th em 
The role of physician assistants in health care delivery, ers are 8$ j 
determinants of he tional forces in the health " legal 
health policy and ! ues, medical ethics, an 
Ly : í 
onomic aspect I Sw 
] ` "nu 
) Biochemistry for Allied He alth Sciences T alth fiel 
Basic concepts of biochemistry and their re! ‘tion to the allie nel 7 
Scompus sel sf 
: , y” 
121 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners jefensé , Stud 
Basic concepts of microbiology and pr nciples of microbial 0 is, 
nicroorganisms of medical importance. For off-campus student? i 
! yp 
22 Public Health Microbiology ir n 
Application of basic microbiology, genera! principles of 
rologv, development of a survei lance protocol for nosoco 
ff-camy udent 
125 Manifestations of Disease (5 i 
Interdisciplinary course in the theory ot medicine — 
upproach. Clini f 1 ind. pathophy siology 10r - ! | 
118€ nd management of diset ises in i varie 
irj € Prerequ e: Anat 115 Phyl 11 
1d« permi n of instructor 
19 à 
26 Clinical Approach to Diagnosis (art gnize clinic 
Equips the student with the bà kills needed to re. dent 
ms and arrive at a provisional diagnosis For off- campu” 
Clinical Medicine I (arr se state 
Introduction to the recognitior f the clinict al de stu udent* 
| vledge a red he ba For off-campu» 
128 Clinical Medicine II (arr : technolog P 
ntinuat f HCS 12 th emphasis on advance go 
Co l I H€ 2 with emphasi : „requisit 
is and revit he therapeutic approach Pre 


ni t t 
fT-campus studer 


Human Behavior I 


Continuation ol HCS 109 spring 


Introduction to Clinical Assessment (art 
examini ation 


i nical interviewing and physica: oe 
beginr I | mpetent For off campu“ " el 
beginner evel o nical competence ja 
1 o" 
i Clinical Assessment y including i 15 
'atient. interviewir ! } mination, es 
I alle iterview f na pny al exam , phisticate’ mt gu | 
lata obtained tr € ewer and more 850 1 
3, 97 
ex Fa "d i 
ssues T ( " thics ! 
pie pe aa cor hs | the roles of law: * pt 
Practitioner-patient int t 
j I ent in the h« I ire system is of 
aS” us 
) Clinical Decision Making (¢ “ith eel 
Formerly Cur Pathological Correlation ings V^, oggi? 
N t linical problem tons labo 
Method ipi ( clin : ia xamina c 
ysite 


Selection of appropri 


te pl rmacological and m npharmacologi 
s d peg Ses ur r faculty 
cal therapies Students participate 8 OF clinical ca : — ^ 7 
latinr ) pathophysiological 
Supervision and learn to evaluate tuon to pathop - 
5 on of inst uctor 
Changes Open to gr iduate student * OF Insu Joł 
142 i . Johnson 
42 urse Practitioner Seminar I +} at r 
rac 0 T. Wi " emphasis on 
Urrent deve lopments in the role of the nurse practitione " i 
i IStory taking and communicat kills i 
4N Johnson 
urse Practitioner Seminar II 
)ntinuation of HCS | 12 
| ` Johnson 
nurse Practitioner Seminar III 
Ntinuation of HCS 143 
4 TM Stein 
9 Opics in Pediatrics I T respi 
` t salety, common resp 
PES covered include growth and devel pmen hild safet 
l ratory infections asthma, and abdomina disorders 
46 ARR à ] Staff 
Eobics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (] R w of 
I: P rent r blem 'VIew of 
‘valuation and treatment of the patient with an urgent probiem. Revie 
signs and Symptoms accomp. lings, anc :thods f di 
d t f 
A Teatment of ! Spectrum of gent illnesses, Developmen o 
XM clinica] year, ing luding uturing, gowning and g ving, VI 
„ rtification cast applicatie ib. r catheteri r 
! In “i Stein 
p troduction to Radiology 
rinciple t 1 Deve op 
es and langu age of r 1g 
Ment of , N I radiologi 
ta] fna: Systematic approach to rad 
a findings 
8 Int 
Todue 1 tein 
Ry duction to I lectrocardiography l 
h “mentals of ele trocardiogr iphy nd interpretati [ isk 
tern : Clrocardiog ay a , 
8. Cor ECGs, with « 
ide nmon errors k 
lect cation ot normal bnor à patterns. Effects of 
M 
ls " yte imbalance on EC( itterns 
Neco dam 
Rian logy Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr A 
ective rot Management ad rynecolog 
l probi a lon for nurse pr " er tudent enagement of gyn 
ob , 
154 “ms in ambulat Yy settir 


teriatries 
Quire, 


( 
al st d lation lor Nurse ract € € 5. Students deve i 
31 Prim dy ang learning objecti., . ! h their faculty I 
Sn aM 
Require. Ca el l'eceptorship. Nurse Pra« titioner (arr "dame 
Pati : four-week otation for n irse practitioner students All aspects of 
l5 ent Manag ' 
98 Cara liatory se ug 
a Elect Staff 
h ectiv« 
. n 
a 1l rotat & € vith f M Under the 
1 é ols ‘ V 
ble preceptor, students assis wit 
‘forma ™monly een in t} iS specia " ear lec grate 
159 b 10n on lese patient. 
ermatoj patient 
^ Ogy p E : Staf 
Elective — Elective for Physic tan Assistants (4 da - 
"pe Vision fo "Inical rotation »e'ected with faculty approval. Unde: th« 
Proble x oF the Preceptor Students assist in the care t patients wit} 
: nfo : Commo ily Seen in t} 4 ad iy As 1 egrate 
I suon ’ AM tis eciaity a 
9 Me i * hese Patients 
S iw 


Week "Datien 5 
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der 
163 Medical Outpatient pee 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and in 
information on the various medical problem encountered in the am nit 
setting, such as an outpatient clinic, an HMO, or a community healt venti 
Emphasis on differential diagnosis, patient management, an Fysica! 
medicine. The student is part ol à health care team under à Ph! 
supervision Ada 
165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr prol 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students arranged with ap g 


ement in 


idvisor. Aspects of specialty patient manag ambulatory Alex 
166 Surgical Inpatient (5 te 
i itd nd in^ 

in which the student learns to collect 8 eir P, 

nd gair con yat 

ana pi æa 

à rative 
st during ar P pysici! 
ide j 


Six-week rotation 
information on admitted surgical patient 1s experien 
Students assi 


rt of the surgical team ur 


and post-operative management 
procedures and function as pa 
supervision 


169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5 and in, ip 
in which the student learns to collect | siis | 
l ucl let ^ dents 
] patients ~ 


vnecologicai 
cal practice 


Six-week rotation 
information on obstetrical and g as 
outpatient gynecological and inpatient obstetri 
health care team under a physician upervision M" 

yid 


Nurse Practitioner (arr./ ; deve 
r students Students ity à 
inction with their facut } 


170 Obstetrics and Gynec ology: 
Elective rotation for nurse practitione 
study and learning objectives in conjt 

171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr À „bulatory 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. AT 
practice 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (5 sllec 

" " et 

Six-week rotation in which th« student learns to ¢ 


» a 
information about the medical probler is of the pediatr pedi 
- development, 


direction of a pediatrician Normal growth and ; pie a 
rement ot common : f 


and physical examination and manag 


174 Primary Care (5 
allied health 


Required rotation for off-campus 
; phys $ 
primary care medicine Hospital rounds with attending P : T 
raicl® e 
1 physio incl! 


175 Primary Care Preceptorship (art ns a8 
i ^ ‘tions ** 

Seven-week experience in which the student func : 
primary 


T " i r; aetting DDI "ate t 
ant in a primary care setting Appropri and emergen? Alex? 


pediatrics, internal medicine, family practice, | 
ne 
176 Emergency Medicine Elective al ynder 
tor P. ds approve. ats V, 
for Physician Assistants (4 th faculty app" patien ail? 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected W! the care ? nd intl? 
supervision of tne preceptor students assist e 0 coll da í 
pr )blems commonly seen in this specialty and le! gles?” 
£ information on the " patients : mia 
177 General Medicine Elective val Un" it? 


for Physician Assistants (4 


~ N h , 
Elective four-week clini al rotation selected o Wd the & T TL) 
une f . nts assis 
supervision of the preceptor studen sarn to "| 
problems commonly seen in this specialty and lei yis 
E pl 
information on these patients gti” y 4 
1 i ate infor? eri 
178 Emergency Medicine (arr + and jntest of em af W | 
Rotation in which the student learns to collect ? he varie? s pi | 
: - g 9 
aatients in an erger room. Exposure 'anctio P" 
patier n emergency « l'he student. fun ysicia™ 


situations through rotating shifts 


4 
jon oF * 
under the 


superv 15 


emergency medical team 


Rot 'Y Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr 


Adams 
m nn for nurse practitioner students Medical and surgical emergency 
180 py. „Sement problems 
Superi in Environmental Health (arr Staff 
Waste ieee fieldwork Food service housing, water sewage and solid 
and conf, Infectious diseases Occupational health problems Reports 
181.85 Int erences 
Genera] to to Environmental Science (3-3 Staff 
Istribu ion, acteristics of urban and rural water systems: treatment and 
treatment ^ we bathing place sanitation design and function of water 
Treatment t Recognition and control of environmental pollution 
Storage and di disposal of human wastes Food sanitation processing 
x Fe distribution Effects of major pollutants on people. Radiological 
183 Introducti off-campus students 
Chemica} D we Industrial Hygiene (3 Staff 
Umes ang — diseases caused by chemical exposure, toxic dust, metal 
effects o n i Bases and organi: compounds, Physical hazards biological 
nizing) ; E high temperatures radiation electromagnetic, ultraviolet 
Campus unation, sound pressure, and atmospheric pollution. For off- 


ation and Administration (3 


i : : Organization, and philosophy Vital 
erati 9» 'ducation. 


Ons, inc] 
factor d uding g 
Students Public re] 


Staff 
Statistics, labora 
nursing, and social services. Administrat 


ive consid- 
overnmental aspects 


fiscal management, personnel 


ations in public health organizations. For off campus 
I8 Bavin 
nme 
Rationale ratal Impact and the Law (3 Staff 
or eny 
*Ponsible fy environmental ımpact statements and government agencies 
to the Tt ese Statements. ( urre 


envir | nt statutes and regulations pertaining 

186 Ort eed o For off campus students 

= US Plans: 

Elective f. Elective for Physician Assistants (4 
SUper,:. Ur-Week , inic 


; : al rotatio lected 
10; 4 ation selected w 
Proble, S < of the Preceptor. 


Alexander 
ith faculty approval. Under the 
Students assist in the care of patients with 
187 3 lion on thee seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate 


for Phy Sici 


an Assistants (4 
clinic 


al rotation selecte 
Preceptor, 


Alexander 
'd with faculty approval. Under the 
care of patients with 
and learn to collect and integrate 


for Physician Assistants (4 Alexander 
Clinic 


lie; Wee ' 
Probas ion of the i al rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 


è Dreco - ; 
form, > COmmo eee Ptr Students assist in the care of patients with 
t »sen in this Specialty and learn to collect and integrate 

p, hah; lese Patients 
‘Ychol, abilit 


ation 1) 
cal, d Unit (3) 


th Staff 

alcoh |. rapeutic approaches to care and rehabilitation of 
Ol-re ^ 

"matoj TM "related disturbances. For off-campus students 


to asses : i Staff 

ly "y care Bete ent of common de 1 à a 

Eye : tting Fe ‘ n dermatologic conditions found in the ambula 
Dj ' Rar, Nos T o “Campus Students 

Agtiostie O86, and Tp 
throat ie and : hroat 3 Staff 
] Crane " b 
= 9f cam De Utic “pproac hes to diseases of the eves, ears nose, and 


Health Care Sciences 95 


96 


School of Medicine and Health Science 2 


192 Orthopaedics (3 d 
n^ 
s foun 


Diagnosis and treatment of common orthopaedic problems 


primary care setting. For off-campus stude nt i 
! Job?" 


! Clinical Aspects of Aging (2 p 

Common clinical problems of the elderly Discussion of the dem 
etiology, pathophysiology, diagnostic ind management of select P ast! 
Health maintenance concepts. Issues concerning health policy n ut 
Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr aint 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and plan? 


54 )phthalmology 


the elderly. Offered in cooperation w ith other s€ hools and depart att 

undergraduate and gr? [ 

istration. g 
. pori 

ogic proble oris 
a 


University. For medical student ind for 
dents in the social sciences and he alth services admin 


) 


Recognition and management of common ophthalmol 


" E - } 
ialmologic exams (excluding refraction 


ince of thorough Of 
of routine eve care. For off-campus students p 
196 Issues in American Health Care (arr y "i, 
x 7 4 
Fieldwork combined with a ademic study of the health care gues: LT 
: F gsute" I 
problems cost, quality of care delivery of care, ethical : - 
education, consumer issues. Fit ld placements 12 to 20 ee of nit 
ippropriat health-related activities Admission by permissio ul 
Undergraduate students only Fall and spring) - 
‘ 7 l 4 
7 Current Issues in Bioethics (1 tations ;P 
sent $ 
Interdisciplinary approach t problems of bioethics Presen Pjnisrtl 
ians, lawyers, economist philosophers and health care 2 Ale | 
18 Psychiatry (4 t and inky 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns to coller pes 
art 0 " 
information on psychiatric patients. The student 15 part. the ps | 
ymmunity and assists in identification and treatmen gi 
patit wl 
yer: 
99 Independent Study (arr dent and PP i 
Required rotation in an area f study chosen by the yr unct - 
the faculty. Students develop learning objectives 1n «s Jn 
cul id visor Re 
 Studving a Study: Methods for Reading J^ 
po 
the Medical Literature (1 P inciples 4 gett 
: p. i j 
Required course for first-year medical studenti hematical art m 
medical journal articles, with emphasis on nonna rors hat e | 
ind b tieti | j sote s y 
id biostatistical principles and illustrations € piesa} 
research article io 
| Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making pr 
Required course for secor d-vear medical students 
1 , . : .ssmen 
ind diagnostic testing Rates ol disease Asse fn 
» 0 
ca iti und concepts of reproducibility range * 
specificity. Case studies in epidemiology ind 
lecision analy 
01 Clerkship in Primary Care ‘© ` 
Required for third-year nedical students Care 
a Univers 
setting ncluding the George Washington ts 0 
emergency room, and office practices of interni" : 
à r "0 t 
practiti T Empha I ecialty areas that Y jc V 
phasis on specia" a orthop? trict ° p F 
sy r Mr pers lIness pis vê 
pacity re for commor inor H wit je" 
J jpation eek * 
dermatology, and ophthalmology Particip’ gix- 
ce cà ls. * 


Fire Department in resp nding to ambulan 


Interdisciplinary Courses - 97 


350 Ambulatory Health Care 
esearch o 

Medicine 

Medica) 


Paw ison | | | 
arr 


f 
i including geriatric 
r clinical experience in primary medical care, in luding ge | 
Partic Ipation in a project relating 


to health care delivery including 
$ k 
audit Study of organization of health 


‘especially elderly populatior ( 


services, and probiems of | | 
linical ¢ xperience is arranged 

Exchanges " 

q ' for thos 

991 Family p, 

Family 


ith Similar program in other ins 


© participating in model fan 
üctice 


titutions are possible espe | 
ly practice units | 
Preceptorship irr 


| 
1 | upervised by board 

Preceptorship in rural Maryland supervised ] 

Practitioners in the Garr 


ett County Medical Center The 
niversity of Marvla 


Pawlson 


ans are affiliated with the 1 


Ich this sits 
amily Practice 


health care 
piPerviseg b 
; p 


362 R 


iS a part 
Preceptorship arr i 
in a small coal m ning town in central West Virgini: 


t omersvill ospital 
y board-certified fami y practitioner The S mer € Hos; 1 
Center includes facili 


amily l'àctice 


Four Week elect periods 


community med ne, en 


Financing of Health Care 
ancial fac tors tł 


hape heaith car 


> organi; at 


98 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


al 
, th?! 
to take an interdisciplinary program ol! study that includes Idis 301, Pat hast 


‘ ons - = "des 
| Phar 201 and 202, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. This program prov! din? 
| instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares students 10 
clerkships and electives in the third and fourth years " 
X 
212 Neurobiology (3) of? 
e and functio" 


Same as Anat/Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structur 


ry 
aborató ^ , 
human nervous system. Lecture clinical demonstration, j lat 9 


ane 


i01 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16 


zig on 
" asis ? 
One-year course. Integrated, organ oriented course, mph veld 


with € 


| cal diagnosis. Fundamental instruction in child health an ine l 
| clinical problem solving, dermatology, gyne ology internal me s A 
ing subspecialties), neurology, obstetrics ophthalmology, P9 ingot 
and urology. Hospital-based physical diagnosis and history 
ence 
| 800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16 | 


801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology 


Medicine E i 


ae : Mid 

Chair: J.C. Rios ocr. 
b ake n : 

Directors of Divisions: A M. Ross (Cardiology K.L Becker (É essi? i 

y Tu? 


and Metabolic Diseases), H. Fromm Gastroenterology" ses), V nnt 
; Infectious Disease nd Allet 
nary Disease? Bosch | 


J.P. 


matology and Oncology C.U. Tuazon 
Internal Medicine S.V Spagnolo Pulm 
W.S. Chiu (Rehabilitation ind Physical Medicine, 
Diseases), P.H. White (Rheumatology 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1 


abor® 
v and its correlation tol tory e 


Didactic session n physiop thol 
practical sessions and case problems related to the use? aking 
other diagnostic procedures, with emphasis on decision ! 
students only 

250 Introduction to Occupational and asi 
Environmental Medicine „ntal haza ane A 
Health effects of various occupational and environ™™ toxic subi "d 
ants, such as radiation, air and water pollution h eral 
environmental extremes. Perspectives of basic P 


labor/management, and the physician 


105 Inpatient Clerkship (10 


Required for medical students. Vom 


physical examination; ward ! yunds 


} s tals 
teaching, seminars. V.A. and | niversity Hosp! . year: ee 
` „ademit > m 2 
Center. Eight-week pe riods throughout the acaden min oe 
l | p. 
i1 Medical Hematology-Oncology (ar! lv with onc? nfere™ eo” 
Assignment to a ward team dealing exclusive" » special Pty, wa ^ 
includir y patients on ch« motherapy proto, call i po" 
take nig e te | 


Students 


taff conferences 


ind are expected to function at the le 


periods University Hospital . gi ; jo f 
" n Š 
Acting Internship in Medicine t9 or comple! Il medi gf 
bility fo g 9" ing DT uf 
As nt to a ward team. Respons! lans, writin witb g ie 
evaluation and diagnost ind therapeutic p^ ^s care he Y 
valua ind diagnosu i patient? with t 


li ng 
juntersigned by an M.D.), coordinati 9 ight es 
nd dictating discharge summary: * 


t | t 
rv jn by team resident 


ZEE Medicine 99 
3 D 


rnship in Medicine (5 


: > Supervision of the medical 
Student Works v 

evaluation 
ate 


Curtin 
resident and attending physician, 
vith a patient-care team on a medical ward does initial 
» and presents patient's problem at attending rounds and appropri- 
leaching conferences Subspecialty consultants review patient's problem 
ith Student Four-week elective periods Washington 


334 Acti 
ctin Ship in Medicine (5 


) 8 patient-care team under direct supervision of 
l ent on Bene 


Hospital Center 


O'Connell 

a University 

> ral medical wards Problem Oriented Medical Record Sy stem 

; Students complete initial patient evaluation data base, are responsible 
inica man 


agement during hospitalization, write all orders (reviewed 
d cos B g 
“Signed by the resident 


), and present their patients at attending rounds 
ending "ances Close supervision and guidance by the team resident. 
; VAS Physician, and subspecialty consultants. Four-week elective peri- 
. ospital 
3 Acting Inte . x 
cademicajj, ship In Medicine (arr Wisneski 
) hasis on jo" iénted acting internship in a community hospital setting 
1 Hospital n basic clinical medicine Responsibilities of intern. Holy Cross 
S oh: ^ 
Studen € Care Medicine 5 


Schwab and Staff 


ilensive care unit with intern-like duties, including night 
elective periods 


orks 
Cal]. ` 5 On ir 
837g, OU Week 
^ 


enior Che — Washington Hospital Center 

Assignment Ship in Medicine (5 Weiss and Associated Faculty 
Physician St 9 a Ward team that inc ludes a medical resident and attending 
tiong and 4 udents are ; signed patients, complete initial medical evalua- 


Y an V and therapeutic plans, and write al] orders (counter- 
"Dung, oy an M.D.) Night call approximately every third night Attending 


to : racticing phy Sicians three times per week Students are 
Ospita] attend the daily AM 


3 report and noon conference Providence 
938 
AU ationay and E 
ign ent tow, Vironmental Medicine (arr . Chase 
the e Cts f : ashington ( )ccupational Health Associates which addresses 
Clinica) ine *€cUpational and environmental health hazards Participation in 
Ati of cco Vention under physician's supervision. Emphasis on relation 
"X rt ity ona and environmental medicine to practice of primary care 
Occup, ” Visit field Sites is ge nerally available 
A nal and Env; * 
di Clinica " ^vironmenta] Medicine (arr Welch 
Ase, r har ation evaluating patients with a variety of occupational 
mie ent of eas ime Student assumes primary responsibility for 
ses, " y ‘ "m . } feasible 
TM ss Presents , ' including a visit to the workplace when fea ible. Each 
Pat 5 Dise; LA & clinical Lopic 
len With "ase (5) Staff 
tactis ^ — of infectious diseases are seen and evaluated in 
Vario. aCe íi nsu] i ectious disease Fellow and attending physician 
C, OUS dog alting 


9n ambulatory and hospitalized patients with 
ên mented or v r — N 
Mg ter, d or Potentia] infectious illnesses National Naval Medical 


ase (5 

ing ul Xpe ties x Levy, Curtin 

Dap fere ce 7 infectious disease sery ice. Daily work rounds, includ 
Se al Ce ter, ` Journal club Four-week elective periods. Washington 

cti 
Introa OUS Dig 
Ilse; le í 

Denton to he dis" Parker and Staff 

tious gi teri l fect ‘agnosis and treatment of bacte rial, viral, fungal and 

time g Sease Consy} tie. Stude nts assume primary responsibility for 

th, Aeu]ty Uitations ir : : 

* diae ’ Je ! conjunction with Fellows residents 

iU 


application of laboratory techr 
of Patients with 


liques used 


infectious disease problems 


| 
| 
| 


100 $ 
School o 
( OC Á VI©UI ine ind H 
| e : v Ep | 
I Ces 


| veh e et : = Students [ 2d - 2 nostic techniques and phar 
ive wariods: Y | pate fully ir "uias. P! 
$ -— tious DB: i A. Hospita illy in all section activin’ 
lly " 
l tient es m t aspects of microt Tuason P^ 
| sality inf pl na 2 ww" ad ind immunology relev on 
2 4 ardiology ' UR Students T. gj 
| es ry (5 ind to use antibiotics intelli i 
| CCU. ex bulat n , " 
iM ole v b. Obser nli or ed patient care, ECGS A" 
| 54 Preceptor hip | rioa itheterization laborat? 
Placer Lo p in Cardiology y 
ire to off with an affiliated st BY 
6 Cardiov ce and hospital : b ERE rea. practicing "s 
SA ascular Diseases (a! wading: lectrocardiography " 
1 participate ‘ : Haider, Meyer uj 
ore “ye re 1) nonemergent cardiac ig 
! e> Ne } , eir diagnostic evaluation ou dst 
baticni à xs with me nbers of the cardio" 
n ind med " gt re unit that 1n* uoe Ww 
E vision of merae rs. iL with intensive care pro iu 
| ri | 7 2 tudent works up patients adm e 
| patier „ians, and assists” a di? 
rdi de infa 
techr . Exp í 


Par 
~ ( ~ re ot p ts or € 
empl t r sely with house taff 
i eat! " eas compl ti 
tment of coronary e! a" of 
ind tre y Cind selection, He 
Gosihes n. Fot ashing” 
160 Cardiology (5 d / 
Experier x 
f ' sion © " 
" liovasct yroblems under supe’ wit AI 
- ; p |] diagnost? and no s n f, 
Cas : diac cathet rization and ren gular Pg 
P raphy as a tool tor a the ca pourte " 
per . H ; ng rounds an j confert dd 
í ( ardiology d pi 
XI — p. 
1 : ise 
pex t anngenital and acquired ci rit usi 
" t pé ic wor k-up of patients an n$ ation” 
H -— t med ind 8 irgical nterv ue 
62 Cardiac y 
- a Catheterization (ar p 
i 4 d m e v 
erview nd examines two patient? for’ “at 
tients to the pii l 
nts på n, part ot P 
rival mad 
an 


dhe 
} ipy applicable to 

| Physiologic and pathologie processe nv 'd al n j : 

each case 

j| 363 Med; 


n 


Care and ( oronary Care Unit 
and Managen 


e 
Ey ient of acute medical illness u | i 
nfarction Severe heart failure rd 
hepatic failure GI bleg dir ind aci 
bances Procedures and device ed 
temporary and Permanent cardia, I | 
Catheterization intra-aortic balloon ìr rap; | 
Sive clectrophysiolog:, study, mechan l intern. V À i 
Stu ents ta e call every third night with a medical resident and li] 
Hospital "WES. 
^W ical Care Medicine arr ling physical examina t 
a tation and tre tment of the cr tically neluding physic: 
tion, WDoratory testing, ECG interpretation, ir 


» Pharma therapy, and 


t f tior nd t at DAVE 4 
system func T and 


102 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


399 


102 


403 


104 


105 


11 


11 


114 


115 


uil 
tive? 
obstetrics and gvnecology services Didactic sessions on preoper? 
tion and perisurgical risk w 
General Internal Medicine Inpatient Service (5) ogl, of 
on surg! v 


Medical consultative and follow-up services to patients tudents 4 
ry 4 
dic, psychiatric, and obstetrics and gynecology services Fors in" 


to undertake remedial work because of unsatisfactory pe " A 


third-year rotations yoitinshead | 


Practicum in Immunologic , 
y 


Techniques (arr cibo?! 
] s? ing rl 


xamonoclona 


Methodology and/or application of hybridon ;onitorifE 5 
niques, both human-human and mouse-mouse Other " y exit 
dures, such as enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures i 
antigenic pieces, and monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes w] 
Oncology (arr.) h carci oms | 
Participation in clinical management of patients wit vA Hos | 


oncology ward Methods of clinical research are str 


Oncology (art |vmphomé* pdf, 
Current methods of evaluation and treatment of ly mali 


‘ d other ici 
and ovarian, breast, an partie af 


disease, testicular tumors 


including an overview of the spectrum of these distet" g bone iy” 
patient care and review of clinical trials. I rocedures ^ orks d" 

liver biopsies, and other staging techniques Each stude pi 
an oncology Fellow. National Cancer Institute ry 
Oncology arr | clinic on patient | et 
New patient consultations ward rounds, and © ions | Hot 


, discuss, 
: ailv ais - A 

hematologic malignancies and solid tumors Des a with V 
topics in medical oncology Interdisciplinary conie 


staff. Washington Hospital Center 


Gastroenterology/Cardiology (5 ,. colono 
Observation and assistance in upper endoscopy» itals. 
terization, and related procedures, at area hosp? 

presen 


cases, reading of relevant literature, and case 
Gastroenterology (arr practice © 


Work in a suburban office devoted to prive™ tice, 


with emphasis on gastroent« rology. Office pr 2 uation 

Cross and Washington Adventist Hospitals, a in 
atients A 

and patien .cialized 


sion with attending physicians : 
assistance in 5 


management, observation of and 


practical aspects of office management 


p NT ie 
Gastroenterology/Hepatology (9) ; who ave disen achin y 
Intensive clinical experience with patients jnsultat 

j, 8 


M » ,nt ce 
testinal tract, liver, and pancreas Patier atholo£?: 
es with surgery» P yisease® 


seminars. Joint conferenc 
estive 


approach to dig 
tology Nutrition (art. terolo£ 
Fellows in the gas : bein£ invo 
consultations Close 


evaluation, patient investigation, L n ^ 
' staff. Direct 0 i ocpniq 


the senior Fellows and senior " : 

$ biops? 
specialized procedures involving variou” ^. vA. Hos? 
and seminars 


size multidisciplinary 


Gastroenterology/Hepa 
Students work closely with 


tion section, seeing patients on 


Teaching rounds, conferences, 
; - tive | 
Gastroenterology (art WU consul troin 


ent contact 0 


Course includes direct pati views 9 
| > ncluding revie rocedU' 
tion in all section activities, ! all p 


for individual pati 
jent 18 expectec 
and to participate i 


and radiology 
scopic. The stu 


gastroenterology 


a Case presentation at monthly joint GI grand round sessions 


i y ( Rudzki and Staff 
articipation in ward rounds with Fellows and attending physicians endo 
dures 'Performed twice a week ournal club, GI medical 
e, teaching conferences 
or à number o 


surgical 
and weekly clinic session Direct responsi- 


t consultations under the supervision of the GI Fellows 
41 Gag a a Hospital 
ii roenterology (arr Staff 
Falter pion he daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service 
l Seat; “rmy Medica] ( enter 
artici rology (ar Staff 
N ional N^ in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service 
Tasty, “aval Medic il Center 
Respon sip ierology iT Gibbons 
| consultation,” for the care of patients admitted with GI problems and 
Conference Ex n patients on other services. Daily rounds and weekly teaching 
denoscopy colon ae to endoscopic procedures including esophagogastroduo 
sophagea] dilao scopy and polypectomy laparoscopy, liver biopsies and 
vit atation Involvement with patients in the intensive care unit 
$36 n že Bastroenterology problems. Providence Hospital 
Introduen® logy (5 Trujillo, O'Kieff. 
Ogy i ction to clinica] problems in diagnosis and treatment 


of gastri entero] 


) ` 
lODsieg F Office and hospital 


‘ | practice Peritoneoscopy endoscopy, and 
M Hemato "UP Week elective Periods. University Hospital 
P rticip ‘ar Schex hter* and Staff 
disorde E In the evaluation and tre atment of patients with hematologica] 
Journa] e l ard rounds morphology review sessions, hematology clinic and 
9 Hem m V P Hospital 
Diagn is ology (arr Lessin and Staff 
Patient ^ therapy of hematologic and oncologic disorders including 
WM . ‘patient consultations, daily care, and follow-up of clinical 
rely e... Oncologic problems. Emphasis on blood and marrow mor 
h 


Mor p, 
Ve *$, and Pathobiolog, modern he matologic 


oncologic diagnostic pro- 


Matolo lood diseases and cancer 
imme Cology (arr Ya 
anlem, inter. nior resident seeing patients with hematologic and tumor 
Pro ing Preting blood smears and blood coagulation studies and 
) . 

43g “idence Hog rmance and interpretation of bone marrow examinations 

Re atol Pita] 
RY Re 

upet in cue ug Schechter* and Staff 
ti Te and S Of the staff 


all include lymphocyte tumor biology stem cell 
! and hemostasis Facilities 


Pie g i 
hy tudieg, and ej! Peripheral blood bor 


available to do in 


le e marrow, and tumors radioisoto 
p Monar, "tron Microscopy. V A Hospital 

Aii edi ine (an. ` ! Maff 
ON on in the arr Spagnolo and Staff 
hij, Int diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonar, 


> Management f patients with acute respiratory 


] nds chest roentgenolory review sessions al c al 
a F Confer, ^C genology revi tons, journal cli 
pa nd Current mà nce Emphasis on modern pulmonary diagnostic proce 
Rep onary Di erature V.A Hospital 
NSibi};, Sease |. 
ilit, arr.) - 
Dip lity for the = Weiss 
we ONS on Pati, Care of Patients admitted with pulmonary problems and 
bw nts on Other sery ices. Daily rounds and weekly teac hing 
Cien 
*Matology e. tior 


n Hospita 


Medicine 103 


| 


104 School of Medicine and Health Sciences E ë i 


l conference. Weekly pulmonary phy siology conference 

gases, pulmonary function testing, and principles of respirator) | 
| discussed in depth. Consultation services and daily care of à small ^. gi 
| npatients. Exposure to such procedure is pleural biopsy, thorace pgi 
| needle biopsie ind arterial puncture [Involvement on a cons! le? 
| with all patients in the intensive care unit with acute respiratory P | 
Providence Hospital ied” 

| 142 Pulmonary Disease (5 Levit, Schwab Is 9 
| Interpretation of pulmonary function studies Daily teaching |, ; (if 
patients with various pulmonary an incip 

pulmonary clini Techniques à "fail "| 

iples of and experience with respiratory : 

| Washington Hospital Center l ai 
147 Pulmonary Medicine (5 Spas uli, 

Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients " url | 

lisorders. Ward rounds, chest roentgenology $€ ssions, 8n a pt d 
L mphasis or node pulm nary diagnostic procedures and € } 

re. University Hospital yt 

151 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5 me, 

Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patients daily care ui 

Itation "s 


| diseases, including inpatient and outpatient consu 


follow-up, and ¢ linical conferences Discussion of sel 


„a 
gy, emphasizing lifferential diagnosis pathophysiology» aj 
his 
| modalitie Jj» 
- e 
152 Rheumatology (5 . ;epatienis ad iy 
Participation in the work-up and management of inp? ation, di^" c 
patients with tic diseases. History physical exami. of 10? 
liagnosis, immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, 20 TA 
tests stressed. V.A. Hospita "LA 
. : ni a 
153 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (art a with arth ma 
Work-ur r iT nd jtations on patients rheu? i 
rk-up, roun lini ind nsultati ics in utt 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected top! p, RA: Pagi 
ncludir nical imm unolo r disease catego tions iad ' 
lifferenti diagnosi irug therapy serological reac 9 


Washington Hospital Center 


Rheumatology and Orthopaedics 
(Pediatric) (arr 


Students participate in the evaluation 


npat ervice the studer nay elect to 
yn of selected toy n rheumatology 
i nferenct ncluding physi al medicine 


155 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (87* sbilitatio? serv 
t gettin 


nent oi paten on the | 


Manage I I 
` [niti edica id. nk :ological wor 
p ipat I is and team ¢ ,nferences 
of | ety pl he ne ;iromuscular e 
ind r Tu t of í L musculoskeletal 

160 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (ar 
Participatior nsultations, rounds, and outpáti 


follow-up ‘ 


renal and electrolyte abnormalities ysis j” 
irinary sediment, perit and hemodia JU „nter p Mu 
ner rr luk rton Hospital vi Bos yol Fi 
ignme irnal club * the Sui 
161 te 4 his "Au^Uec 5 06 se $. 
i -4 n 1B ise TT + waters procedures ya semint 
iticipation in clinical and labora? ronferencé 


lisease Ward round consultations, 


Medicine 


105 


'atory Immunology (5 


; ectrolyt. 


0 inte rpretatio 


f t 
n oi the 


var 


ous laboratory 


Phillips 


Ji 


y assays used in clinical 
relations immunology, Review f clinically applied nunology and its 
Clinical tect to autoimmunity and immunologically diated pathology 
Plasmapheresic! ves for altering the ( nurse of mm logic l « 
5 Renal " 518. Lissu« immunology as re ‘ated to typing tra 
El a! Diseases and Fluid and 


icobson 
Part ' Problems ) 
rticin, 
dise; “pation in office and hospita] consultations; care of patients with renal 
Tena] & and fluid and elect; te problems. Familiari in with a variety of 
func Problems work Ups of p ents ith renal dises evaluation of al 
ction Studieg Emp} is n cr e of medica teratur« 
9 Renal | I n criti use Of medical literatur 
Partic pease (ar Shalhoub* and Staff 
ion “pation In all clini, il activitie the renal sectior 
: 8 hemodialysis OL tpati« TE nic y ig inference 
ja leetings V.A Ho pital 
(1 All D “pita 
Alle i 
Lee A lini arr Staff 
res, " " j 
and } l ye rences ind attendance t the allergy cunc, where both adult 
Ue patients Ti een. Detailed ! — 
and skin a ; : 
p 


106 School of Medicine and Health Sciences E | 


r pres 
tures, group discussions, assigned readings minar P | 


tion based on independent study 


502 Issues in Clinical Nutrition of h 
À | and evaluation of recent scientific data in the ares ive P 
nutrition. Topics include megavitamins, trace elements, food addit "n 
content, lipids, proteins immunological responses and nutritio pt" 
influence health and dise: Daily didactic essions; three seminar jun 
for discussion and analysis of assigned reading Each studen ifed 
specific area of interest and presents a written analysis of the so? kin? 
503 Clinical Physiology of Acid-Base " 
and Electrolyte Disorders (3 edicin? "y| 
es to clinical me hace V 


In-depth review of renal physiology as it relat idb | 
rulation as well as r m | 


; wit 
three seminars P adinf p 
and assigne - "^L 
y related toa 


emphasis on water and electrolyte reg 
electrolyte disorders Daily didactic sessions 
solving cases per week homework exercises 
on a clinical entit 


student presents a written report m 
ind electrolyte disorder wer} 
504 Topics in Clinical Toxicology and Occupational p 
i 


Medicine (arı 


icine. 
, medic 
Clinical toxicology of occupational anc 


i environmenta 


sessions and student-led seminars Tuer gt 
505 Geographic Medicine and Tropical Disease (arr.) speci ns 9 
M 
Lectures, laboratory sessions (examination of various discussi" 


ju 
sites), patient presentation and demonstration, and group 


Microbiology pa 


m gi 

Chair: L.F. Affronti a 

; cop” 

128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners e „rams. Basie ist 
Lecture course for students in allied health pros y of mic? 

microbiology and principles of mic robial defense. * ` gil 


medical importance 


Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic 
Fundamentals (3 


immunologic concepts. Serologic 

clinical and research situations Prerequisite 
1 n :), or 

course and chemistry (inorgank and organic My pe 


Spring 
201 Medical Microbiology (8 lifie 
Required for medical students; open to quà zs 
as 
permission. Bacteria, rickettsiae, V iruses, t 
and immunological concepts that relate to theorie 
mans—cultural studies, methods of diagnos!» Y. 
nonmedical students, $20 Spring sy | 
1 FO pi un 
211 Microbiology (4 -kettsiae fund jon: eo 
For graduate students. Bacteria, viruses, — rrent Fe io N | 
immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concu "d instru " 
2. or other biochemistry course, and permiss! Td 1 
22 th iochem pat 
fee, $20 Fall jon t 
tiot epa 
aa ; ifica sof 
212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3 and ide ; istics” 
bacteriology Isolation ? haractt 
c bacterioiU - 


Principles of pathogeni 
humans 


agents that cause diseases in 


Prevo 

Prevention and control of bacterial diseases in humans Prerequisite Micr 

*» or equivalent Bioc 22] 22. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring 
3 Bacterial Pathogenesis 3 


evelopment of b; 
equivalent (F 


l4 Tissue 


Hugh 
icterial diseases in humans Prerequisite: Micr 212 or 
all 
Cell Culture 
9r graduate stuc 
on Mammalian cells 
Procedures. emphas 
equivalent 
5 > 


Albright, Bradlew 
lents. F undamental aspects of tissue culture, with emphasis 
Specialized te hniques and applications of cell culture 


‘zing quality control practices. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or 
(Spring 


Y graduat : Turner 
lationshi, e students open to medical students Study of host parasite 
(Fall) PS: Clinica] recognition of important parasites in medicine 
2 Scientific Writing (1 Hugh 
pEraduate students Provides basis for preparing theses dissertations and 
23 Ani — (Fall 
or merca Chemotherapy (1 tie, Reich 
ec anism of , dents Lecture course Selection clinical applications, and 
à Microbia} ELA tion or various drugs and antibiotics used in the treatment of 
225 Mierobi, ons Prerequisite: Micr 201 Fall 
"or gradua, "iology I (3 P Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Er etics, metab, udents Microbial structure, nutrition transport, growth 
Mier 211 k übolism, and regulatory mechanisms Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 
2 6 Microbia » "quivalent Fall 
For graduat hysiology IT (3 Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Stry Ure “ Students Actions of antimi robial agents and antibiotics on the 
leve], and biog hemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and mole ular 
22 Mie; Quisite: Mier >: 


Microb; I 225 or permission of instructor Spring 
i » " 
Fo a Ysiology L 


aboratory 
© Students 


o» Application of lal 
i Pics COVered 
299 ratory fee. $20 Fall 


Reich 
oratory techniques and instrumen- 
in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite: Micr 26 


aduate g Kind, Affronti 

Anti v tudents immunologic concepts 

230] une res » antigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in viv and 
m *ponse Prerequisite Micr 211 or permission of instructor 


atory (9 Kind, Affronti 

and cellular immunology that are 
i aboratories Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 
ssion Of ing 


ài * Bra Uate p tructor. Limited to students enrolled in the microbiol- 
m 4 aboratory fee, $20 


Y, immunox hemistry 


Fall odd years 


i ic; . Affronti, Kind 
immy, cica] Students: , o 

i ld a Open to graduate students Lecture course. Study of 
tions of reticuloendothelial tissues, theories of auto 


tumor immunity delayed hyperse nsitivities, and 


"hy rerequisite Micr 201 or 229 and permission of instructor 

Por loy (3) 
Bra Stok 
of y ate st Stokes 
irs. Udente ‘ A . 

Uy; "Uses Pre Biochemic ul, genetic, and pathogenic characterization 
Tolo *quisit. Mi r 21] E 4 : "n 
F EY La 4 or equivalent Fall 
or ““D0rat 
tons duate gr ttory (2 Stoke 
Acuten re Student I aboratoy V cor s 


nplement to Micr 233 Prerequisite or 
433. Lalx ratory fee, $20 Fall 


ee 


| 
li 
It 
| 
| I 


108 School of Medicine and He Science 
| po 
| 235 Svstematic Bacteriology jë 
. 4 al rV 
For graduate students. History of bacteria! cla ification, internation gg 
yf bacter nomenclature, development of bacterial classification qW" | 
| relationships, characteristics ol cterial group Prerequisite c | 
l 212 or equivalent Fal dd year Hus? | 
250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections atomic 
For medical students; open to gradu ite students. P 'hysiological, y jecte? i 
wical, genetic 1 biochemical bases for the pathogenesis ^. age 
il. mycotic ral parasitic infections in humans Host site’ Mi 
| ( pecifically influence r« tance to infection Prerequi? 
201 or 212 and 213 qur 
252 Medical Parasitology d laborat 
For medical stude pen to graduate students Lecture ane git s 
e. Life cycles, epide manifestations, pathology, - elmini“ 
nen id. prevent f lly important protozoan 85 et 
n 0 ve 
fections. Laboratory emphasize € gnition and ide ntification 9 er | 
logic agents causir é hrough the study of living an | 
specimen Fall man n, 9 | 
" js8 ^an? | 
255 Clinical Virology Gre ts. A 
- i , studen yid 
P ective course for medical studen ypen to gr: iduatt rerequis! 
rrinciples of virology, with « mpl I cal situations ' 
201 equivalent Fall Afr 
7 " n" 
| Experimental Immunochemistry hara perita ga 
l For graduate stude Biochemical and phys siochemict al chi le Mia” 
Ou 3 antil Prerequisite: Bioc 221 j9 or equiva : 
T n ] I jui 24 lime 
Laborato ee for nonmedical studer $20. I imited enroll Jr 
` ne^ 
Spring € i „pon 1 
I g p d 
r , Giovan”: net? 
258 Microbial Genetics (2 De sid sic 
For iduate students. Surve icrobial systems that dep prine iad 
f genetic principles. Prere e: Micr 211 or equivalent A 
i ihe i97 gy 
60 Cellular Immunology (1 pects oft ated 
i r as " a 
For graduate stude Advanced sé ars in ce lulat, May be " ; 
Content diffe ( í purse 1 offered. + ga? 
re equ M I! 
2 78 Seminar: Microbiology Afro | 
Required ot gr iduate stude Academic year/ G 
Biological Basis of Infections (arr aner: 
Selected problen readings b ry studies, term pape j 
290-91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr s | 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (art P td 
Mav be repeated for credit Fall ind spring’ redit- 
for C 
208 Research in Microbiology rt „peate for F 
Content differs each tin irst en May be ref 9 
Fall and spring 
" qu 
999-300 Thesis Research (3-3 M 
jy | 
Fall and prir ner Tu | 
)8 Advanced Reading and Research T - d PhilosoP yg ol j 
I 24 iulanta prepa for the Docto " y^ 
i | prepa epring j 
n. May be repeated ed Fall and sP ted for * 
oa | 
9 Disse rtation Research (art y be ni 
| ted to D r of Ph ophy « indidates Ma fe 
I nd spr 


Microbiology 


Summer Remedial 


Rizzoli 
302 Clinical Clerk Rizzoli 


nt - 
reduction to neurosurgery emphasizing the neure logical examination 
làgnosis. and 


ship in Neurosurgery (3 


s rudiments of treatment. Fulfills the neuroscience course 
"quirement University Hospital 
380 Neur E 3 
CI Surgery (5 Rizzoli 
-li t : 
tion al clerkship In neurosurgical service. « mphasizing neurologic examina 
F; . and Indications lor special neurologic and operative procedures Medical 
aculty Assoc} 


"ates and University Hospital 


Harris Pulliam 
all departme ntal activ ities: ward rounds daily conferences 


and pathologic studies operating room procedures National 
Medica] © 


urgery (arr McCullough and Staff 


E 


activities: ward rounds daily conferences 


and operating room procedures. Children's Hospi 


Ele, nural Neurosurgery Elective art 
àt other institutions 


Molinari and Staff 


ation taught through work 
ni 


mphasis on the anatomical 
atology. Introduction to differential 
ications fo u gi I cedures (CT 
ng art ""iecatons for neur "VBiCal procedure 
» arte = " i 
28 Ne review "ography myelogr iphv, eve Ked potentials and EEG Lecture 
n St ^ a 
“Neurolog 2 basic Cale rie £ neurologica diseases 
e 


Gunderson 
blems 


vor pro 
‘VEIC probi 


exan 


——— 
—————À 


| Obstetrics and Gynecology _— 


| , 
| Chair: A.B. Weingold r 
| paw 
103 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10 ynecolog" 
and £Y 
Required for medic al students. Participation in all obstetrical and fs gel 
| cal clinics, daily departmental conference und ward rounds Holy C% 
periods throughout the academic year. University Fairfax, and HO" 
Hospitals í "LIU 
176 Gynecologic Oncology (5) treatine y 
| Participation in clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and 
women with gynecologic cancer. Medical Faculty Associates [rs 


| 377 Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis 4 
of Birth Defects (arr ente”, 

: nn 
genetic counseling, - ration 


Study of cytogenetics and participation in 
and laboratory evaluation of amniotic fluid. Interpretation and p | 
chromosome karyotype gyi | 
S a ÁN 
378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility (arr. endocrin! as 
" xi 
Participation in management of patients with gynecologic ^ and tb 
agnos 
infertility problems. Infertility work-up and operative pm 
peutic procedures including in vitro fertilization embryo = Gah Ait 
E H jp 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr | xandrià i 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery delivery. Al? p 
121 , ru 
81 Perinatal Medicine (arr d intra? P 
i artum ang” og Wi 
Participation in high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepar" oarticipt" yin 
obstetrical patients and out 


management of high-risk and normai 
m . " spit 
Fellows in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hosp 


ea 
Sx 


hospitals. Required paper 

182 In Vitro Fertilization (arr lization team i ) 
Laboratory-oriented work with th« GWU in vitro tors e. pe ent? 
torv-based research in embryology IVF team conf f F pott 


ties. readings on technical, ethical egal, and social 


383 Clinical Gynecology (art 


Participation in office practice of gynecology h jderm n 
hne 4 
184 Clinical Obstetrics and gat 
Gynecology Surgery (3 fice practice 
Gynecology, obstetrics, and infertility evaluation in ¢ | 
hospitalized patients Delivery and surgery l 1 
— ‘tactive (art 
390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective ' jo | 
Elective periods at other institutions me 
501 Didactic Reproductive Biology (3 reading MT LM 
[ntensive interdisciplinary course Lectures, lait, thology, ^ "M 
c ar histology embryology, 4 frics and Ø 
rat n the context of clinical obste 
required paper 
E 
Ophthalmology - A 
ot 
tat . : Tw 
Chair: M.F. Armaly aig l 
. Y pé 
181 Clinical Ophthalmology (art ide var y j op pe 
Examination, diagr nd management of a v zag of us 
xaminacic araj d un manag "0 ductins * ent jj! 
| ! ' -v patients. Emphasis om COP ana y 
1 patients. semps ind m iF culty 


- | " ngs, é 
examination, recognition of abnormal! findi adica 
i " 1 seminars Me 


rounds, ane 


almology arr 


amination, diagnosis and management of a wide 
ons, E | 
t ns Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic 
10n of abnorma] 


+. finding and m 
*ectures. rounds 


and seminars. National Naval Med 
almology 
ation techniques 


e lhical entities Observati 
aculty, Q 


management decisions foll 


on, demonstration and d 


I5 
390-92 p toup Health Association 

‘Xtramural 0 al p 

Elective ^ Phthalmolog, Elective (arr 


tation Didactic 


»ssIons on physical d 


nanagement of common 


Pathology 111 


Staff 
variety of ocular condi 
examination, recogni 
ocular diseases 
ical Center 


Ibrahim and Staff 


‘OW-up, and outcome of 
ussion with the clinica] 


Labropoulos and Staff 
‘agnosis, X-ray inter 


8 in em arthritis, tr tuma, and reconstructive surgery. Ward rounds peri- 
Wiren eee room or Operating room, confers nces, Night call is ge nerally 
me 
380 ) nt 
m 
8t Paedic Surgery (5 
) 


orthopaedi npat 
"hces under the directi 

S ws 

0 Diversity Hos; ita nd athiliat 

$ I i. H € iHd al 

Introdu dicine (5 


injuries 


includin 


for Children 
treatment r 


nethods of outpatient 


Ica] treatment of 


Prerequisite Orti 


rm and funi tio 


' i : 
à "Clinic Dre | G Silver} 1 i 
y U Patho) "IDerg (Anatomical Patholo 
n hu ology) 
"atopy bereg 13 to 9 
7 tec Nique 0 <0 ar open only to mili 
là Hem Program 


Ric 
tlinie i nd bon Procedures diagnosis of abnormalities 
: ` larr stud 
"n hem, “logy T tudies in blood iguiat 


inKir 


ig 


& prevention and 


ilitary personnel in the medica] 


Center techn 


Wiese! 


and outpatients, daily 


y member. Prerequ 


'd hospitals 


Haas and Staff 


management 


Reff 


T thor aedic Sports medicine 


Sports injuries per 


liatric orthopaedics 


Hurwitz 


nusculoskeleta] sx stem 


inical research 


gy), D.S. Wilkin- 


i 


15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (14 -shoris 
Instruction in laboratory technique, stre plication of thee 


microbiology, hematology 


principles ol clinical chemistry 
in the clinical laboratory quf 
16 Clinical Chemistry (5 iol” 
Principles and techniques of blood chemi try analyses including t0 
analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental! poisons sul 
17 Urinalysis (2 sis 
; , analys | , 
Principles and techniques of urine chemistry ind microscopic 8 gw 
18 Bacteriology (6 nd culti 
> a 
Identification of pathogenic m rganis bv morphologie * 
technique gl 
, th 
19 Parasitology (4 tration T^ 
Identification of human parasites and their ife cycles Concen í 
ids. staining techniques, and media for culture 8 | 
n « Joi? | 
20 Serology (2 „munol® 
Principles and techniques of antıgen-antıt \dy reaction and m 


PEIST "T d 


Courses numbered 121 to 126, 130 to 133 and 140 are ope 
candidates in the medical technology program g 55" 
SilveP © ay 
A Suv? ut 
121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4 atolo Pr 
Orientation to laboratory medicine. Ulink il chemistry: pw ó is Pr 
biology, and immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory edica Kd 
iisite to all other courses in the clinical year of the m* ail 
- [a 
program Fall js 
a: hem 
122 Clinical Chemistry (3 d in C aloft 
A piv? 
Lecture course in the principle nd procedures involve ii 
' ‘ ' relatio" 
T f human blood and body fluids. ( linical correla sit 
cal aspects of human disease. Prerequisite Path 121 jm 
123 Clinical Microbiology (2 n pé genit je 
Le ire urse I I with € mphasis 9 ] to human 
eristi | 1 identification of organism» relate n 
Prere ju $ Patł gilver Pid 
> an ^ y 
124 Immunohematology j 0 hum red! 
Lecture course in immunol | aspe if transfusior nis. P 
"mnl ui Į 2) T *Y ‘ trat of blood comp“ ait? 
Emphasis on preparat I ministr n $n 


te: Path 121 sp) 


125 Clinical Hematology and ¢ oagulation (2 


Lecture course in the laboratory detection = P 
physiology of human blood cell disease and coagul: Sw 
te: Path jf 

i í to 

26 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2 a1 pora 

Principles of clir orane tology, mycology: 9619052 » 
ples of cli parasitology, m sath 12 
I | ies, Prerequi I ath » 


ent. and educat té 


28 Pathology for New Health Practitioners 2-4 
I t 1 > 


Lecture course with 0] iborator» 

fectious dis f hology 

I itl € j dvnamk of diseas 
chang í y thé princip’ 

; presente i with clinic al 

Acad à 


Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4 : 
Rotation through the University Hospital € 


Prere l te: Path 121 


13] Cli 
Ot 
vire 


132 Hem 


nical Microb 
ation t 


hroug 
logy 


atology Co: 


aboratories 


» and Parasitology 


rough the 


lology Practicum (4 


h the 1 niversity 


Hospital clinica] 


labor itories Prerequisit 


igulation Practicum 1 


Prerequisite 


“otation through the | niversity Hosp 
TN Aboratories Prerequisite 
adebendent Study in Medic 
tic ensive review of m, dical tex hnology 
152 | E selected Courses in the medi 
The duction to Basic I 
ah Performance and int 
rato 
with doe tests done in a physici: 
cal c werentials Staining and re 
Ulture 4nd staining techniques, and 
©Monsty T 1 
3 “rations, audiovisuals and labi 
9,, “UMMer) 
20) P. 
atholog, (8) 
Veg 


University Hospital clinical 
Path 121 
erology/Urinalysis Practicum 


microbiok 
e: Path 


) 


hematolo 


EY and í 


Pathology 


Silver 
TA" 


] 


mycologv 


Silver 


oagula 


113 


4 


ital blood bank 


Path 121 


al Technology 


Interpretation of son 
in 8 office, s 


arr 
with 


ul technology p 


aboratory Medicine (2 


le Im 


Ing smears, urir 


organism 


rogram 


portant rv 


uch as complete b] 


ialysis and 


Silver 


serology, and ur inaly 


Staff 


assigned readings and participa- 


Smith 
Mutine clinical 
ood counts 
microbiologi 


Identification 


ratory. Prereq 


second-vear medical 


Kent and Staff 


Lectures 


ite: Path 127-28 


i students. Genera! ntroduc 
8 Ptor Pts of disease Pathology of organ systems; corre] ition with 
) ) 3 
T » nd physic u Signs. Gross and microscopic study of dise ased tissues 
203 4 Studies 
thology 4-4) 
OF Brady, 
Forgan aate stude nts. General intr duction ti concepts of di 
an Syste x i 
Microscopie Cms correlation with symptoms and phys igr 
"erequi Study of dise ised tissues. Case studies Limited enroiiment 
5 = 
lo Path EE to Path 203 Anat 202, 20 "04, 205; or equiv t. Prerequisite 
nc “04: Path 203 Acad 
Grogs 4 “Vu cademic year 


Fo 


SMicc: 
b, I88j > 
Patholy L N E 


€ Di 


Review, ones) Pathology ] 


pathogeni 


ungi, mvc 


Orensteir nd Staff 
orre gross 
second-year medic al 


Al-Doory 


tic diseases 


Al-Doory 


rologica ini and 
ngi and evaluati in of 
Abraham 

nur gic id 

h gical changes 

d review f 


| 
avstems to be covered include cardiova cul digestive, nervous. S 
reproductive, and respiratory Prerequisite: Path 203 204, and permis 
instructor Fall and spring 
$ A 
giaran® 


26] Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1 dy 
i ;econó^ 
opics in research in experimenta! pathology Limited to sec 


| medi student Spring g% 
| 266 Comparative Pathology I (1 somp” 
| Participation in an autopsy service 1n\ ving captive wild animals. Cog 
| on of diseases in various animal species with those in humans joi 

| to second-year medical stu lent Pathology Laboratory, Nationa " 
| Park Spring yp? 
| 270 Medical Mycology (1 pr^ 
Review of major mycotic diseases, w emphasis on opportunish® m) 
| Limited to second-year medi | student and 99 
| 284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr McLean and 4 
Participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eY ise 

idnexa, parti inflammatory, degenerative and neoplast 

Armed Forces Institute of Pathology per 
286 Perinatal Pathology (arı us and a 
Focuses on important di rders that iy beset the human i f roa? 
newborn infant. E on the role of placenta! abnormalities í 
nstructor Spring’ nd 99 


ite: Path 203, 204, and permission ot 
C ook "d 


289 Clinical and Anatomical Patholog 
i i i i gy (arr ; r 
n of the Pate in? 


Designed to familiarize the student with the operatio .oncen" ^ yen 
department in a community hospital Student may elect to © lear edi” 
«let 
specialized area or to tudy only anatomic pathology A me 
elective is also available. Fairfax Hospital 
290—92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr asd | 
Elective periods at other institutions "Tw 
. . silver ig 
296 Surgical Pathology (art wo" "^ 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with : ass! ^ 
patient. Description of gross and mk roscopic findings 9" ' (ef! 
niversity Hospital orenstei ed 
Ste tio 
298 Necropsy Pathology (ar n, pre "t, 
Organ changt n d " Y nd roscopic correlati ' y HOSP. 
rgan chang in disease, gro ind microscop Universit? gu 
protocols. Participation in autops) pathology service 
299—300 Thesis Research } 99 | 
Fal nd sprin ~ Di 
(run qm ite p. Smith ngu 
101 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (ar! the field ol f 
$ «| 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from gia? 
Assigned readings. V.A. Hospit ro 
gned r ng pital ne! 
xam! ct 


102 Forensic Pathology (arr > Med l , 
i I “hief Me : Nw 
Chief tiga” goal 


Participation in the activities of the office of the inves 
scene y^ ont 
the District of Columbia. Observation of death ical laborare 
niques, m legal autopsies, and re lated toxicolo£. > various © 
st í at court trials and participation - 9 
ctivities of th« en T d 
e 
a 
i98 Advanced Reading and Research (ar! phy gener 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos A 
imi o students preparing for the 1^ 
I aring T jt 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and sprine a for ° 
i 
199 Dissertation Research (arr be reped! m 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy ndidates May I”. 
I Kent? m 


Fall and sprir 
inf ect 9 
" an aP 


(01 Selected Topics in Pathology "ence 
laboratory experi 


Guided reading tudy, and/or 


Pharmacology 115 


ar interest to students Students present a report on the specific 
topic 


medial: Pathology (8 Kent 


hai». oda 
Ri G Mande] 
0-11 p 
Foe mrologica Basis of Anesthesia 1—4 / Mazel and Staff 
affecting th In nursing anesthesia Principles of pharmacology; drugs 
Vascular . lé autonomic ne rvous system central nervous system, and cardio 
in Anesth, ystem; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary drugs used 
{ cademi 8): endocrines, cancer chemothe rapy; other topics 
lig] ° year 
Tugs and the Con } Cohn and Staff 
Genera] conce sumer (3 onn and Sta 
Specific "aw “Pts of drug action n the body Action mechanism of some 
trang ilizers  Ption and honprescription drugs including contraceptives; 
dies. al aa and Sleep-induc ing drugs; hay fi ver, headache and cold reme 
Mar eting, (d antibiotics Vitamins, Issues related to development and 
drugs go drugs, drug salety, drug adve rtisir 


1g, generic versus trade 


lame 


Limited u wre in sports, drug use durir alth 


AB Pregnancy, smoking and h 
lis Mrollment Fall 


9f Licit and Illicit Drugs 
} 


ical bases of recreat 


Cohn and Staff 
ional and other nonmedical u 
| and Loxicolt gical aspects of drug action on both the 
Organ systems legal ; 
: Donmedica] use 
e Lectures and discussi ns 
Stimulants 
Ic drugs 


x ings į » 
For Stude "L harmacology for Anesthesia (arr 
relat - In nur 


of drugs 


and depre S8 
Spring 


a Assigned readir 


` Mistry “ration of reports 
Por students d hysics of Anesthesia (3 Mazel and Staff 
Chemistry * in nursing anesthesia. Basic « neepts of physics, general 
and a stha Mic chemistr, biochemistry and their application to medicine 
Clinica] bioch, 08y, including chemistry of re spiration, acid base balance 

139 d Ph Sioche. any and enzymology hormones radioisotopes electronics 
Miha, A mica] Properties of anesthetic agents Academic year 
aegatUdents j uo Drugs in Anesthesia 2 Mazel and Staff 
lg anesthe ae anesthesia, P} ology and pharmac dynamics of 

158 by, l ‘c drugs with emphasi n those areas not covere d in Phar 

arm, 


r New Health Pr 


actitioners (4 Stra 
course for 


iw and Staff 
students in allied health programs Drug 
c Nervous System 


rmac " 
nàcology Analgesic 8, sedat 
» endoc rinology 


Prereq site: Anat 1] 


Cardiovasc ular, and gastrointestinal 


Ives anticonvulsants Chemo- 


», Phyl 111 


u 
l p ar “rmacolog, I Straw 
nudes ^ logy 2 ; 
ht; X ^ programs 
va ! drugs, anticon 
re who receive credit for Phar 158 may 
x i 4 "1 . n 
lég Int, NC in . tor "har 159 or 160 
cti 


Prerequisite Anat 115, Phy 


Spring 


ion or p, armacology Ha Straw 
ar 15c 


9r part-time tudents in allied health p 


Schoo 
School of Medicine and Health Scien 
¢ ( ) et — 
r 


Gastrointestinal dn 
M "^ p nticonvulsant ind endoc rinology students i 
ceive edit for Phar an ! : 
nar iv iay t receive credit for Phar 159 
Spring! Í 
Spring yi 


Prerequ T l 
» requisite: Phar 159 and permission of instructor 
)] Respiratory Care a 

aze f 
Mazel ul 
iques for care e | 


For at nt n T 
I ide l ursing anesthesia. Advar ed techn 


requiring total r« pirator ' 
respiratory support Anes 191 gi 
01.9 1 f 
Z2U1—4 Pharmacology (6 anie i 
Required for second = mad d "2 o| 
: : s nd-year medica! student Lectures, laboratory: gi? 
- or - teraction of drugs and biological systems as à basis or 
sease therapy rere ite 1 
irag py. Prerequisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201, 212 a” 
undamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn ? 
i 


and Toxicology 
f pharmé cology: 


For graduate students. Basic prir inles 0 
~ : p " co! 
I tivity relations ships, pharma 


eceptor interactior t MEM 
brar p mer ; 
ine phenomena, celiulal ntr mechanisms, mechani® kom 
ment Fai voy teratogent and specific org! an toxicity ^ (V 
à vent and extrapolation Admission by permission of instructor FLA 
05 Pharmacology (5 John s ig | 
" YY i pi 
i a E tudents. Lectures, laboratory conference? = in xf 
drugs and biologi $ A 
h», A iological systems as a basis for or tional disease Cnet ppt 
Ux Phar 209, cours n biochemistry and physiology: = í 
department Fall d 
220 > gece Events in Toxic Actions (2 c P E 
- " i s - „ytotox! p 
ÁN ua iden Metabolisn f xenobiotics 0 deu s ole 
menta d gent tor nfluencing toxic acho" f 
mechanisms of toxicity i 4 i : 3) 
f toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 209. 09 ring) «st 
22 Genetic Toxicology Barr od at 
a ry n t , f f 
For graduate students. A f chemi ils and radiation in toe ae "el 
DNA damage and repair ir tro and in and the se gai | 
processes ir , af: m$ Maj- 
es in cell ils. DNA repair . mech? anism "gai 
xicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenes Prerequisite Bu i 
"DII Lf 


t 


230 Special Topics in Toxicology 
For graduate students. Selected pects 


fered. May be repe ated tor credit 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology : 
For medical and graduate stude Recent advance? wae 
108 Presi bs laborator scientists qi 
t Sp! gel 99 
$ I Mano? ibit $ 
‘8 Cancer Chemotherapy (1 drug inh 
For i| and graduate student Mec hanisms by whic j% 
T " à ; ai 
I Amor Ci Spring, even years par" 
9 Readings: Cancer and Cancer jn, 
Che M. us y PP | 
emotherapy g disc ite | 
I ed nd juate students. > lecte ] re ading> = ls 
ivance ance 1 ncer motheraPy researt 8 
2 I Sprit id Ø” 
E T. j s” " 
ndocrine Pharmacology „mina c và 
For edica graduati den Lectur g ar actin 1 
ivar he har and mechanis" l j^. 
Si eat yos "i 
269 Pharma« ology Seminar \4 colo£ r v P D 
For graduate onts. Recent advances n pharma for credit (" 
^ l ^ : n M i i repeated once P d 
irse i lerec a and ex’ 
4 „tabolis™ 


! Phy siologic al Disposition of Drug 
- dis tribut 


T 


38 and the Physical, chemica ind biological factors affect these 
Processes are studied through extensive reading of classic onc current 
literature Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 Phar 203, or permission of instructor 
Spring) 

i3 Pharmacokinetics. Pring iples \bramson and Staff 
and Applications (2 
For Eraduate Students Description of « mpartmental and physio gical 
Models of drug disposition Problem Olving to obtain rate onstants, organ 
Clearances ete., from experimental data. Ex mples of drug disposition exem- 
Plifying vario 


“advanced Toy 


18 pharmac okinet 


c approaches opring 


a dies in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
for DOXieology | II (1-] 
dr Taduate Students. Le, tures and ser rs on advance echanisms of 
la E action, Pharmacology of new drugs. theoret ul aspects of pharmaco] Ta 
Nag ratory technique Alter r: ade years 
" Adva ced 1, Staff 
and 7 e Opics in I harmacology Kennedy and Staf 
For po icology pyp. l 
or d 3 Ew» ternate academi 
.. yea aduat, Students ( ntinuation of Phar 275 (6 Alternate acaden x 
fi Spe 
Fo " Topics in Pharmacology irr Staff 
ti pauat students, Selected ‘Spects of drug action. Content differs each 
e r ; í paddle Fall and 
Pring) Course is offered M be repeated once ] ed Fa ind 
80 N. 
Ne 
Re^ Pha Mac ology (2 Staff 
Braduate t le: j S 1 nd 
bioche udents, } indame I " 
emica] tech 5 in the central 
Nervous niques Ne urotrar utter n C 
~ Syste y ‘ s. Bioc} ica 
, basis of ent P Drug effects or neurotr € . 
285 Rendi al disease Prerequisite Phar 205 or , juivaler Spring 
Ings ; s 
i Assien in Pharmacolog, irr Mandel 
286 Re reading and preparat f report 
teseare pa reports 
Por me : harmacolog, irr Maze 
Part i Students Participat EDerimas lies in pharma gv 
»,, "le bolis Deuropharr, icology nee } heray r drug 
x 
MM ing (Fall and spring 
in } 
Protege al ug Abuse Literature ur? Cohn 
monthly lu one nonprofessiona] iterature on drug de pendence. Informal 
Wy tepo ncheon discussio, r 1 reading i preparat fa 
l Eyt “Pring 


S 


ral p armaco| 
acol elec " 
€ period 2 EY Elective 


5 at othe, Institutions 


118 School of Medicine and Health Sciences B 


Mandel ant / 


502 Clinical Use of Drugs (3 


> Aigease- 
Discussion of the rational use of drugs 1n the treatment of diseà 
g 


dent reading and study Spring : ha 
503 Drug Dependence: Basic and Co i 
Clinical Aspects (3 al de n 
Seminars and discussion on various aspects of drug and chemic# dnt’ 


of dependence; 


cies, such as recognition and diagnosis 
and the addicte 


treating dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome 


research on marijuana, cocaine PCP, and other drugs; an 
| study T 


drug overdose emergency Independent reading ant 


800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) 


) 


801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2 


Physiology Bp 4 
- | 


Chair: R.A. Kenney "T 
jsi 
N ri wis 
Departmental Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is pem | 
courses numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 212, and 24}- d 
111 Physiology for New Health Practitioners (4) ^ and nursing | 


For students in physician assistant, nurse practitione cover! 


y 
sia programs. Function and process of the human bod) 


organ systems 


<i i MEE ee 

191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function ^» grad 
Require : i 

students may. 


rescribe*, 


Structural and functional basis of physiology 
who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; 
credit on completion of additional work as P 
Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent ar 
Columbian College students with approval of 


advisor 


201 Physiology (8 ts t 
a J n tuden y 8 
Required for medical students, open to graduate © adual? p 

^ »erequisite for or O aj 

svstem, and applied human physiology Prered x yl 205, po” 

Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent Bioc = | 212. Ope! 

department chair. Concurrent registration: FRY 

students only with permission of departmen 


) 


205 Cell Biophysics (2 
For graduate students. Introductory SU 
version and utilization of energy 1n animé 
students intending to take Phyl 201 Prerequisite 


rvey of the 
i] cells. 


and consent of instructor Fall) 


19 Neur , 1 ated : j 
212 Neurobiology t: 12. Integre din? 


9 
For graduate students. Same as Anat Idis E stem, JectuP" 3l 
x s SyS , jS 
structure and function of the human nervous ^» (Spring) OY 
stration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, 949 from jut y 
221 Seminar (1 resentation’ qoi go? 
For graduate students. Staff and student yor S jentifi court 
Present work discussed experimental design 2d time the e | 
ated. Topics to be announced. Content differen C 
May be repeated for credit Fall and SPF "T d 
z -— n d 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrog“ gheir 9 


Ion Regulation (2 balance 9^ 
Discussion of principles of fluid anc 


Fall 


j acid-base 


Physiology 119 


62 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2 Kenney 


2 Urvey, at an advanced level, of aspects 


of cardiovascular physiology espe 
269 T. as interrelated with the re Spiratory and renal systems Fall 
` a Pics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2 Lavine 
Selected topics in contemporary ne urophysiology, inc luding methods of data 
bensttion and analysis control mechanisms involved in movement and 
(Fay) lor, and Sensory processing Admission by permission of instructor 
all) 
282 i 
"ierimentaj Physiology arr Jac kson 
Curren? in an ongoing resear: h program in the de partment. Programs 
logy - 3 ailable in membrane physiology intestina transport neurophys 
39 = e “nd cardiovase ular physiology 


*hysiology Elective (ar 
at other institutions 


Staff 
rangement with individual staff members. Approximately four 
DUIS per weg 


ratory for each semester hour of credit. May be 


298 "redit (Fall and spring 
0 " é 
Guides hensive Physiology (arr Staff 
Rradua, eW of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's 
(Ps me program Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phyl 221 
299 all) 
900 Thoi. 
(Fall « Research 3-3 Staff 
a 
396 Aq. nd spring) 


Limite " ading and Research (2 
1 A 
tion p, 2 Students Preparing for the Doctor of Pl 


terature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent 


t5 Course satisfies the requirement for Part II 
mination in physiology Fall and spring 
ation Problem (2 


Staff 
Preparing for the Doctor of Philosop! 


ly general examina 


1 Course a, tten and oral presentation of dissertation problem 


Exam het atisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative G« neral 
399 pi ation in Physiology Fall and spring 
-SSertatio I eta ero 
Limited t D tesearch (arr Staff 
» 0 " . 
81 pl an Spring)" of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
Ysiolo 
Y Ry " 
i Q ded od Aging (3 Kenney 
ès ctur ing and disc ussion on the normal process of 


aging 
ations in GI Disease arr 
technique in the diagnosis and prog 
nal dise ise « > } 
" 18625 use sLates such 
lique, n ease, co Orecta] 
trang Considered 
ings è I8sion electro, 
Ad yy ISCussio 
v n 


MALTA X 
Gujg red Ph 


Cassidy 
nostic evalu 
as ulceration, colitis Hirsch 


“arcinoma, and pancreatic malfunction. Tech 
include traditional 


light microscopy, scanning and 
! mic roscopy 


30 


and immunocytoc hemistry. Selected read 


Kenney 


» and/or laboratory experien 


ice at an advanced level in 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences — 


Chair: J.M. Wiener 
od. 


r eek pet! 
5 semester hours of credit per four-week Pé í 


All clinical courses carry , 
taner ane” 4 

211 Introduction to Clinical Psychiatry (2 Wien? riy 9^ 
erest to students Stu" "d 


In-depth study of topics 1n psychiatry of int 
and research and, 


regularly include 
i dying, and ch 


n rn 
on occasion © wi 
psychoanalys 
ild psychiat * 


with faculty to discu reading 
patients in the hospital. Topics 
disorders, consultation liaison death an« 


212 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles i 
to the Practice of Medicine (1 n division ^. 
Special course designe d for medical students by the extensa psy® pan? 
Washington Psychoanalytic Institute taught by à practicing ; gobi 

213 Identity and Role of the Physician (1 ls including 
Didactic material combined witl experimental models, zi 
Ivnamics. Emphasis on issues of concern to women wiener 97e 

215 Individual Student Preceptorship individual P 


students may arrange 


hair. " 
ission ol department , pet 


First- and second-year medical 


ships other than those listed with perm yl 
, ts 
217 Death and Dying (1 nally ill adult sg 
Possible topics include evaluation and care of termini syicide 87. aj 
hildren, hospices rights of the dying patient, suicide a Walsh 9" pti | 
)j5O R > "is > ^-aectice (9) i tre F 
252 Biopsychosoc ial Model in Medical Practice 3) pe doctor -patie aos | 
Required for medical students Jasic principles of di family P, "m 
ship. Analysis of psychologic il growth and developmé ; jay medic? Wt. 
the personality of the physician as they influence evetz o wiener Prag i 
101 Psychopathology and € onceptual Models o d ntal mechanis” ipf. 
Required for second-year medical students ; J nical ! tery 
pathology, i troduction to psychiatric syndromes, € 1 nd 
i ". } b f 
behavioral sciences in clinic ıl medicine Fall Akman ^g uf 
1$, "am 
102 Clinical Clerkship (10 ation, diagno“ ren | 
Required for medical students Supervised exam Elise ths, CP gri 
patient and inpatient treatment at University, “i Institu f ee 
V.A. Hospitals, Northerr Virginia Mental Healt : mr eye gy 
Institute of Washington Case conferences, semi emph is í 
psychiatric dru ind community resource" wi s | 
n general practici Fall ind spring , geri. 
265 Did "v al chisti? gult" y 
i81 Clinical Psychiatry (arr f the PSY snt, O st? 
"articiDpatior , rT one OT more " tien" for? 
Participation as acting intern in on wy, outp3" at pre jg 
1 ] emergency: tuden * ype 
GWU Medical Center: inpatient anc * -o based 9 st for E aur 
liaison, and oncology liaison Assignments ni is prefe ple di 
possible. A rotation of at least eight weeks in phasizes 9^ pl 
sctive € 
psy hotherapy experience four-wet k electi V pronke pë 
ment and briefer treatment modalities viih om aol! 
(ice Mm iur 
i83 Consultation Liaison (art ; liaison serv "ML, 
An individualized program on the consultation ite ju is the "Ta 
m . 
psychosocial tactor iffecting the onset, Involve nen ordi f 
dical illn« Issues of death and dying jual supe I” j 
nrocess. conferences, liaison meetings indivi jas’ 
pr i ! T 2 A 
in lirected reading Ste! pe A 
he d P af 
86 Research and ( linical Approa« hes jinical , ily fat! 
to Families of Medica! Patients (art pniques [o p^ p P” 
Introd theory, method, and wm empha" 


pat jents, 


ition of families of medical 


Public Health 121 


" 1 or retard the patient's recovery from serious medical illness 
Completion, under supervision of a small independent Project on a topic of 
Student's Choice 

pild and Adolescent Psychiatry arr. s Egan and Staff 
ric wa pation 4S an acting intern in ¢ hild psychiatry. ( onsultation to pediat 
fe ards Outpatient evaluation and treatment of selected patients and their 
fa ilies and/or inpatient child and adolescent sery 


ices; eight weeks required 
"lalizeq eXperience in all three areas Individualized program by 
n When possible assıgnments are based in student's pre 

70-93 p "vr *Xperience Children S Hospital 


al Psychia 


terence 


try Elective (arr 
ective : 


99 Sehi - at other institutions 
Arti, etie and Borderline ( onditions (5 Staff 
Patients. ES In and study of tre atment and administrative management of 
reading Chav iPation in staff meetings Individual supervision and selected 

4 Psychiat , restnut Lodge Rockville Maryland 
and Adming Education, Research, Robinowitz and Staff 
Student pp tration (arr 
atio a weeptorship Practicum experience theoretical Instruction partici 
Working re and individual project. Direct supervision by and close 
Specia ty 80c. ^. with director ind staff of office of education of national 
tine. Bye - Y. Individu lized program in areas such às women in medi 
delivery c atric education manpower development relevant to health care 
ning, nd ela ting education federal and legislative affairs health pian 

800 Sy Me ation of medi: al education to practice 

Ws d Remedial; Medical Practice (3 Wiener 

mer j “medi 


al: Conceptual Models (2 


e W tener 
Pupi 


ram or with 


are open only to students in the M.P. H prog 
e J : 
lp. MPH Program director 

E ide : 


reventive 


Medicine 
*pidem 


lology and preventive medicine 


Cawley and Staff 


including rates of 
8, and descriptive epidemiology Population 
inciuding consideration of mate rnai and 
Applications to infectious and chronic diseases 
Ì occupational health Fall 
APPlications for Public Health (3 Staff 
, critica! analysis of retrospective and 
Clinical trials, and reports in the health 


“ulations, and interpretation of etas 


e HA 1 t $ ‘Wio "^ SUAILIS 
leath ang g f Fal] 


Moreno and Staff 


Public conside red from the Viewpoints of 
sociology, history ànd biomedical ethics 


care delivery 


) , 4 A 
ty ih [A Greenbx« rg and Staff 
d r 
"ulati cluding dia. lomics f; ^ x 
a 


nd health 


markets and competition 


Ogy Fall 


| 
| 


—— MÀ Uo 


122 School of Medicine and Health Sciences EB 


" Pr bid 

213 Administration of Health Systems (3 Crum rl 
Application of management and organization theory to issues es 
services delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and mà 

of conflict and change Fall) si 
214 Health Planning and Marketing (3 Reeve ige” 
Strategic planning, marketing, policy analysis, and evaluation tee, A 
health care delivery services. Prerequisite PubH 213 (Sprit g 
220 Decision Making in Clinical Epidemiology D'Ange^ 4 
and Public Health (2) Decision A 
Quantitative and qualitative approaches to decision making. T di 

ais and cost-effectiveness analysis. Survey design methods. ApP 
technology assessment. Prerequisite: PubH 201 (Spring) n jJ» 
221 Occupational and Environmental Welch, Barger” p 


Health (2) building j 
Principles of occupational and environmental medicine, sis ag 
concepts introduced in PH 201. Exposure assessment. I p 7 h g 
disease that is secondary to work or environment Principles jn 

social, and ethical Ist gprs! NI 
isite: PubH 201. w| 


and environmental epidemiology. Legal 


tional and environmental health. Prerequ -elman # 
222 Case Studies in Povar, Rieg? a f| 
Preventive Medicine (2 dary prevent 
Consideration of selected issues in primary and secon us course® 
emphasis on the application of skills acquired in prev jg 
site: PubH 201, 202 Summer pavis Mi? | 
223 Implementing Preventive Medicine (2) to p E | 
Practical application of principles of preventive medicine H 201, rd | 
occupational, and public health settings Prerequisite: jg 
` E 
Summer) hne ! 
: „rg, Ort 
Kallenbers: ai? 


230 Computer Applications 
for Public Health (3 
Use of computers in managemen 
and application of software pac kages 
240 Design and Analysis of Health Studies (3) statistic? 
Skills-oriented course, stressing study design and bios 
study analysis. Prerequisite: PubH 202 (Spring "i 
295 Special Projects (4 i 
With faculty supervision, the student undertakes 4 
applies the skills and knowledge gained in the "all spring: 
sional setting. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202 T 
dicine (3) 
alth syste 


ratory oy 


t of health data Labo 
Prerequisite 


M d 


296 Case Studies in Administrative Me 
Analyses of problems and policies in he 
uisite: PubH 211, 213 (Summer?) 


ms 


Radiology — p 


Chair: R.M. Allman . Ra A 
Directors of Divisions: W.W. Olmsted (Diagnostic P and X p^ | 

Nuclear Medicine), C.C. Rogers ( Radiation onci : can ido, 
Courses numbered 11 to 198 are open only » def uclear v í 
radiation therapy technology, radiologic techno ofa follow? 10 
radiologic science and administration program. 9 51, 69 
open only to off-campus students Rad 40, 41, —— 


95. 96, 97, 99, 100 


Radiology 123 


l Introduction to Radiation Therapy Technology (3 Staff 


ntroduction to hospital and departmental organization; roles and funct ions of 
* radiation therapy technologist Emphasis on Principles of radiation 
erapy treatment and procedures used in the treatment of cancer patients, 

: Including basic Principles of patient care and nursing procedures 
Care 9f the Terminally Ill Patient (2 Staff 
amental concepts of death and dying including attitudes and experi- 


locke associated with the dying process. Emphasis on patient care and aseptic 
chniques as they relate to the radiology service 


Staff 

Program, : > In physics for students in the radiation therapy te« hnology 

: Standards of measure, metric measurement, laws of motion, weight, 

T, energy, and momentum. Introduction to the structure of matter, 

ar structure, periodic tables chemical bonding, materia] and 

^ activity, decay schemes Electrostatics and magnetism 
Conlation Physics 11 


| Staff 
tinuation of Rad 14 


Current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series parallel 
Safety Mec ruts, battery types and functions. metering devices. electrical 
3 *ctromagnetism and induction. alternating current principles, A( 
uction and inductor capacitance and capacitors Applications of 
Benerat, Principles to X-ray equipment and components, transformers, 
tors, rectifiers current control devices, fuses circuit breakers 
l6 Raa: .. ays, circuitry of fixed and mobile X ray units. Laboratory work 


lation ^ ` : 
Concern m Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety I (2 Staff 
s 
trie co o interaction of radiation with matter, emphasizing the photoelec- 
doseg ; Plon and Pair-production effects units of radiation concepts of depth 


SOdose curva Trent energies TQ 
eld Size p, ,UlVes and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD and 


Spent *chniques of treatment planning, including wedge fields and 
Sets of Ji ors using Cor units and megavoltage linear accelerators. Con 
tion to near source dosimetry and computer treatment planning. Introduc- 
q tion , Simetry of electrons and neutrons, Concepts of radiation 
distance E Safety as applied to radiation therapy, including effects of time, 
" ; e 
Radi Shielding 
latio 
Prereg : T erapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety II (2 Staff 
LIN , VllSite Rad 16 , X 
diatio 


, ers > : ’ : Le. . s 

lg requisite. EM hysics, Dosim« try, and Safety III (2 Staff 
Radiat: p ' 

Staff 


20 an Pathology Emphasis on tumor pathogenesis and the 
Radiatio at ological effects of ionizing radiation in living organisms 


n Ther. my AJ 

+ nagement *rapy Techniques and Oncology I (3 Staff 

~ tie hni oF Patients With a variety of malignant diseases by radiothera- 
a1 nd Immo; dues 'reparing the patient for treatment, patient positioning, 

(ylation Tha” techniques 

tintat erapy Techniques and Oncology II (3 Staff 
33 " lon s 

Clinica] of Rad 20 

tud " Perien, " . 

dup; Pts are .. Ce (1 to 4 Staff 


T t 
E the fa) Signed to a local health lacility for 4 to 12 hours per week 
the im fa]] a ; 
anaga Spring semesters Observation and some participation in 
Anata, Sement o r F 
Ren Y and p the patient undergoing radiation therapy 
lew 


Phys; 
“Moloy Overview (1 Staff 
Oga Ofthe g : ) erview Sta 
ST "stem. Structure, function, and processes of the human body; major 
Qut à Assy E Considered 
li Tance į : , 
Loi in Radiation Therapy T echnology (2 Staff 
me Procedures including 


review of patie 
uation of tre atment facilities 


nt charts monitoring 


*va] 


13 Clinical Practicum (3 to 5 
Participation in treatment planning 


health care facility, under supervision 
s a wide variety of technical proce 


gains experience in using 
program participation required for 
Admission by permission of instructor 


10 Clinical Training and Exy 


examine the digestive, urinary 


circulatory systems 


Prerequisite Rad 40 


Prerequisite: Rad 41 


Practical 
and contraindications, procedure 


factors that may result in a false study 
tion ind development of new radioph 


and administrative procedures 


Instruction and close supervision in 
female reproductive, 


phy, ENT and neurologic radiography 
pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine 


41 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray 


12 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray 


of an 


15 weeks during the 


and therapeutic applica 
approved preceptor 


d 


a 9 
erience in X-ray Technology I (2) 


the use of radiologic 


13 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) 
| study and supervised performance 


14 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II 


Prerequisite Rad 43 


;:0 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning H 


in anatomy and positioning 


Hum: 
ture and function of the human sk 
normal and pathological. Pi 


tory 


51 Radiographic Anatomy and Positionin 
Basic positioning techniques including those 


wer extremities, are studied 


ysitioning techni 


phantoms, and film-processing me thods 


55 Imaging Procedures 


Anatomy, phy iology 
1 


methodology, inclut 


parathyroid, pancreas. Liver function 


tion. bone marrow, cardiac blood pool 


lography Miscellaneous scan 


56 Hematologic and Radionuclide 
Anatomy, physiology, and pathology 


lution procedure 


ma studie 


ron metabolism 


7 Organ Concentration-Excretior 


Anatom) 


excretion measurements 


tions. thyroid scan, metastati 


flow study 


59 Competitive Binding Radioimmuno: 
1! immunoassay 


ind pathology as rei 


ng the maging 


physiology, and pathology 
Procedures incluc 


red-cell volume and rel: 


d place ntal loc alization ar 


Chest and abdomen radiography, 
portable radiograp 
radiation therapy 


r 9) 
Technology JI (2 


sun 


cent ral 
orthopaedic 
hic ex& 


tions 


ures. 


at à 
Full- 


mer $ 


technique, 
nervo 


min 


a Get! 


Sw 
n 
us, 


dio? 
ju 


9) 
Technology I (4 A 
Ciane cali l 
! i 
with emphasis pe A 
Acala j 
s and methods, physiological e ne | 
lv, radiation safety tec n a^ a | 
irmaceuticals and rese : | 
a 
Ciand an 
3 
gol 
gui 
s logy: " i 
d no . pee | 
6 as applied to radiologic xi patom v | 
celeton and topographic® 4 n the 
ues are practice j 
s | 
n» 
[ 
z IV (4) : uppers 
à applicable t° e cri | 
, radiograP 
ind practiced, using | 
, ps 
"1 
y proced gie 
lated to imaging jung Py 
brain liv tung "^ * 
ot bone, re "mission nd o | 
liver-lung trans ed paroi 
( isternography p dies: gi! i 
ain 8 
Cardiac flow and brain v 
ara ; 1 4) "T , 
edu » | 
Dilution Proc ec Dé ologic ana , 
as related t plasma" " 
including ^] studie? | 
ated red-cé gif | 
id scanning: io | 
ts (š ) poent gir 
1 Measuremen® gan co m , 
18 relatec to 0 a e an "i? 
à ling thyro! sail scan , 
^ sram, Fe " 
chest survey renog A 
} , 
ny en w, 
(2) any , 
assay `~” ; for * j f 
and procedures jy orm i? 
i > ti 
concepts an P determina 


Basic concept f radi 


binding radioimmunoassay Specific 


serum B-12 determinations; factors 


interpretation of their results 


affecting ! 
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aphic T echnique (4 


development of X-rays and X-ray tubes. Major f 
Quality assurance 


Staff 


actors affecting 


"aphic Anatomy and Positioning III (4 


3 of radiography employing contrast media fluoroscopy spot films 


Staff 
location ol foreign body in the eve, and 

en 'chniques, Pre requisite: Rad 60 

i x kroom Procedures 2 Staff 

x essing of film after exposure; care and handling of darkroom equipment 

E» of film handling and storage; mixing and handling of ch 


radiography pelvimetry 


'micals and 


action of processing; effects of heat and 


these chemicals in cold on 
' diagnosis of improper developing techniques Laboratory work 
Staff 
troduction to basi chemistry kinds ot matter atomic Structure, the 
chemical bonding, formulas 


and equations solutions, acid 
Introduction to « 


rganic chemistry and biochemistry. Labora 


Staff 
Pherat, radionuclide 5 in medicine, basi principles of a Mo~99 l'c-99m 
lon E radiopharmaceuticals and their ac tion within the body prepara 
Contro radiopharmac Ulicals using gene rator-produced nuclides juality 
70 p. >. accountability procurement clinical orientation 
Basic ST*Dhic Physics ] me 
‘Neepts , I physic ncluding stand measure, metri measure 
mre laws of moti weight « x nd momentua Introdu 
tion to tries, weight, work powe and momentum. Ir ) 
chem ucture of Matter, atomic and nu t 


ture, periodic tables 
al bor , : 
Statics , ding materia] 


and artific 
" à > nc Magnetism 


Ivity series decav F ectro 
Laboratory w rk 
Staff 


ohms and Joule's law Series/pe 


TIT: com 


ering devices, electrica] 
Ing current principles, A( 
inductor, cay 


nic pacitance and capacitors Applications of 
TiNncinle 
müerato, p nCiples to X-ray 


etism and 


quipment and c mponents, transf mers 
Enetic notors, re, Ufiers, current-c ntrol devices, fuses, circuit breakers 
^ $ 
< iati relays, Circuitry of fixed and mobile X-ray units. Lab ratory work 
atic . 
heoret on Instrumentation 5 Staff 
" Ca 
aM opera: d practica] aspects of radiation detectors types, components 
and Tation Collin r ; ES a artilis E 
Lr ‘ators. Geometry Introduction te rectilinear scanning 
75 pp tionary i. 
uu a 7 Maging, ( ‘nical orientation 
Amen, p 
is 
Basic 8 Of Atomic and Nuclear Physics 


"adioact) ne Quantum theor 

Serie deca and decay alpha and beta particles, e] 
ay, rg : e, 

then, : dioacti ve "Quilibrium, LC R I 


tice 
CiPleg t Á Radiology 


Y, Bohr theory atom 


Staff 
0 " 

"By Se of ], mathematic > as applicable to the Physics of radiologic techno, 

scientif, A Earithms including multiplication livisior powers, and roots 
"Bono, Mes ion Keometry of the rele quare nd rectangle: basi 
ate p] ic functions lines . 


»§ Ope 
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82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) "T. 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay form jn 
its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics "t. 
ogy, frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, eff nt 
tribution of counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and § 
imaging d 

90 Medical Ethics (1 jii. P 
Ethics of physician-technician-patient relationships Responsibi? o 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport ex 
technologist al 

91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) student ™ 
Independent study on an aspect ol radiology determined by the § 
the instructor. Students may register by petition only gif 

93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) cel yr 

n molecular, md 


Interaction of radiation with matter. Radiation effects « 
of jonizing 


tissue, and organ levels. Genetic and somatic effects 
Classical and M.LR.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. gj i 
d 94 Radiological Safety (3) sure and "A 
Introduction to radiation safety. Units ol radiation exp9' ipt sio ni 
and records. jtor! 


Licensing; NRC regulations; accountability rials oni ipes 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materia tion’! 


: try, r8 jaw in 
shielding, dose-distance relationships, personnel dosimetry. i "spill p” 
radiographic instruments, radiation safety clothing, radioa 


dure 
p 
95 Radiation Safety (2) ;sary radios”? 
Techniques and equipment design for reducing unnecem" gl 
exposure of the patient and technologist yo? 
96 Radiation Biology (3 NT webs 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, org unit * wr" ' 
body as a whole. Organic and inorganic molecules Human! veloping ot 
sitivity of the > f radi? d 


Effects on pregnancy ind relative radioser 
t i ‘ . »ffec $ 
Chronic and acute e sms, ty? 


possible genetic effects of radiation 
classification of neoP 


Use and history of radiation in therapy; =o. 70, 7: $ 
therapy units, and treatments Prerequisite Rad 50, 4 ja” 
M 97 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning V (4) l abdominal an ? 
Special radiographic procedures, in« luding cerebra Ra 31, 71 se 
angiography. Lecture and laboratory Prerequisite: ^ "i 
mm y, P aes 
98 Therapy Procedures (1) lants. Anatoni a 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium bony te" iodine? , 
ogy, and pathology as related to phosphorous 32 8 J^ 
l'he technologist's responsibilities (api? A 
99 Alternate Imaging Systems (3) pase and types e alio 7j 
Various modalities of radiographic imaging syste "mage intensi aod 
Intensification screens, fluoroscopy, Spot filming, ! Podio phy: " 
fluoroscopy, film changes thermography, r7 95. gl 
erized axial tomography. Prerequisite Rad 60, ^^ oi (un 
logis 
y ». vy (3 ser 
X 100 Pathology (3 adiologic tec ratio ol 
Radiographic pathology relevant to the re hic tt 
description of the disease process and radiograr à Jofi^ tio” 
j x ’ JOP . Jic 
130 Mathematics of Radiology (3 tl , physics of g lin 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the P" udinB “oireena yr 
T — eH nction, WE. the fig p y 


" í ] rar fu o! 

ogy: use of exponential and logarithm ;ometry ^ a! 
f b ons 

and roots; scientific notation; e near ^ d 

functi straig c line; ^ 


division, powers, 
and rectangle; basic 
n known; Cartesian coordinate plane; 


i tions from given conditions 


trigon ymetric 
slope 9 


Radiology 7 


Radiology Administration 4 Pickwick 

organ, elated to radiologic management at the department level including 

Mana in onal behavior, planning and control. Discussion of the logistics of 
145 Ad Sing a radiology section. Prerequisite HSA 142, 153 154, 170 


Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Staff 


radiolo, geoncentrat ing in diagnostic radiology. ( ompletion of a project for 
Current 4 department. using administrative principles Weekly seminars on 
140, ues in management and leadership Concurrent registration: Rad 
147 , : . 
For aistrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) i ; Staff 
Nuclear - concentrating in nuclear medicine. ( ompletion of a project for a 
nars "ae. department using administrative principles Weekly semi- 
tion. Rad o issues in management and leadership. ( oncurrent registra- 
Mg Administ ive Pra: : 
For st Rove Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Staff 
diat; S concentrating in radiation therapy Completion of a project for a 
nars o ure department. using administrative Principles Weekly semi- 
tion. Rad 1. nt issues in management and leadership. ( oncurrent registra. 
167 L 40) 
epe Phy sics and Safety (3) Rosenstein 


» energy, and electromagnetic radiation Mechanisms in 
s ‘ and X-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 
Mat ü ification and three phase generators Interaction of radiation with 
Radiat Phasizing the photoelec tric, Compton, and Pair-production effects 

dia " ection and dosimetry: roentgen rad and rem units of radiation 


48 applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, and 
n "missi PP including effects of time distance, and shielding Maximum 
"Int "yp concentrations internal dose problems Prerequisite: Rad 92 
and men to the Physics of N 
Nigggdition Therapy e 
Mag medicine concepts, radiopharmaceuticals, detection, measurement, 
talih ion Pment, dosimetry, and in vitro kits Radiation therapy methods, 
"adiation Em ecks, calculations Regulations governing the clincical use of 
Us magnetic as p asis on clinical applications, qt 
9n Ysieg Pects "rerequisite Rad 130 
Princi E Adiolog 


uclear Medicine McElroy 


iality assurance methods, and 

teal Imaging (3) Butler 

Cludin fil and 9Peration of diagnostic X-ray systems and compo- 
k ) 

i 8 film fluoroscopic systems, computerized tomog- 


radi » and mammography, with emphasis on producing 
li Soung. Pre graphic im 


ages at the lowest radiation dose Physics of ultra- 
rec : 
Decii Pp Ulsite Rad 167 


9Ject i adi — 
"d Selected ^ n Radiology arr Staff 
IC Sciences and administration Students who have 


e OM i 
nly "Point in mire d course Work but have failed to maintain the minimum 


core Curriculum Students may register by petition 


Bradley 

nological systems. Radiation chemistry of water 

ation effects on cells, tissues, and whole orga- 
repair, carcir ` 

In » €t logenesis, ; renetics. Risks ; nefits 

ji, Stree 'Benesis, and genetics. Ri ks and benefit - 


he Y course, fp “Ray Imaging 2 Butler 
m System. 1 ‘perience In quality assurance testing of processor film, 

» T PR oray generators and tubes phototimers; fluoroscopic 
intaj and computerized tomography systems Establish- 
'aluating equipment testing programs 
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196 Fundamentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging (3) rnc" 
hysical Len fel! 


Introduction to magnetic resonance imaging including P ical 
siting requirements, clin a 


imaging principles, equipment design 
quality assurance, image interpretation, spec ial techniques, , 
erations, and future technical developments Prerequisite one ye 


D) pul 


l 


ro 


level physics Fi 
197 Practicum in Magnetic Resonance Imaging 2) it scree? 
resonance imaging uni luate Í 4 
and evalua” y 


teristi® y 
characteris yisit " 


Students learn to operate a magnetic 
elect appropriate pulse sequences, 
with specific 
pretation. 


position patients 


quality and artifacts; become familiar 


clinical unit in use; and observe clinical inter 


concurrent registration: Rad 196 Fall 
198 Practical Approach to Diagnostic l Itrasound (3) basic appli 
as : 
Introduction to diagnostic ultrasound with emphasis on al anatomy: A 
Ultrasound physics, scanning fundamentals, cross-section og ri 
ipproach techniques for all aspects ot ultrasound, excluding clinical ® 
nd equipment design/purchase considerations Prerequis! T 
X ence as a technologist, nurse, or physician Spring) jacobs Pg 
183 Clinical Radiology (5 simulates fy 
initial portion of the course, students work 1n 2 liege o " 
„rican Colleg? id qe 
th a faculty member in a review of the Americ hrough an 
learning file of radiographs. Students then rotate + of radiol T. 
" n 1 fa > rtmen g 
various sections in the University Ho pital dé partn Shannon oo” 
18 . 4 , z ure f 
1 Introduction to Radiology (5 be maging: Lect att 
Scope, medical importance, and trends of medica! 1m scular 9^ "i 
clinical observation of generai diagnostic radiology: vas icine: 0" 
and nuclear m af 


tional procedures, computed tomography 


ging in clinical decision making (Fall) peba i 


Siune ies BOO 
385 Nuclear Medicine (arr ; in clinical ipte 
adn 1 „er techniques ne" v 
[ntroduction to the appli ition of radiotracer tec edici. ont 

ntr ion e applici I rt .Jear m ith ^. 

cal nuc s ved V. aif 


and biomedical researc! Participation as clini > inv d 
ed to become m nt inv A 


in an 


1s research assistant. Student is encourag 


he research projects of the division or 
compt 


riented toward pharmaceutical ¢ hemustry, E" 
care. University Hospitals Jacobs 

" nde, c 
387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr./ are stud " 
> gne uy 

in radiological diagnosis to preP^ y, gast pert” 


subspeci iltv training 
rs include bone 


rv " 
t pulmona ocialti* 


ialtv medical training. Offering vic subs 
irologic, obstetric and gynecologic and neurologii | 
site: permission of department University Hosp f 
a Ww 
90-92 Extramural Radiology Elective (art l ; al A 
K " led ther ir tutions staple v. 
Elective periods at ther institution pn. P 
12! jn 
100 Diagnostic Radiology (arr yedicine: Ple wast 
General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear a ; imag / 
- iy of teac hing ps 
ultrasound and/or CT. Review and study g” 
Hospital Center jog i 
& i 
1 > Jear radi? file: p 
101 Diagnostic Radiology (arr yn, nucie” ching 
Participation in general radiologic interpretati. y [w rd 
procedures ultrasot nd ind | I Review and Y I y^ 
I I 1 in tah : 
conferences. Walter Reed Army Medical Cent nr f 
> a sic ^ 
102 Reading Chest Films (3 ve the phY* ape 1 
l'wo-week radiology elective designed to impro, ) roaches " [ 
ing of radiographic princ iples and diagnostic v 
1 chest films "d 
" ys! 
103 Reading Bone Films (3 ve the ph? 
tive dí signed to impro 


f l'wo-week radiology elec 


| — TUI 


i 
"d 9f radiographic Principles and diagnostic approaches, with emphasis on 
ne films. 


Diet a DePalma 


Or Divisions. P.E. Shorb, Jr (General Surgery), J.M. Gitelman 

Surg "gery), W.R Wilson (Otolaryngology), J.G Randolph (Pediatric 

Cardio M.H. McGrath (Plastic Surgery), B.L Aaron (Thoracic and 
vascu ar Surgery) 
Cli : 


Nica] Cle E 
Requin rkship (10) 


Hix 
ational 9r medica] Students. Eight weeks at University Hospital and 
aval Medica] Center 


Partig “logy, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) 
ation in Clinical 
IM rmy Medic 


Staff 
service involving inpatients and outpatients Walter 
‘al Center 


Staff 
Naval M 3 Outpatient rotations; operating room experience. National 
ical Center 
Oto} 

n z " . : : 
Warn Rology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr Wilson, Gulya 


Care of Clinical 


and and hospitalized patients. Participation in 
su ialt consultations. This course partially fulfills the surgical 
} during the threquirement if the student did not have an ENT experience 
"Advanced . ITd-year surgery clerkship 
Parti ‘Surgery (5) Tsangaris 
tlose „Pation in tot; 
Oe Suna > AN tota] patient care, including operative procedures, under 
Tg hie Petvision. 
ive (^ 
img, C ate Unit (5) Fouty and Staff 
inyg,; 9 the Management of acutely ill surgical pati 


lvi ents, including 
my and ortho! trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoracic. abdomi- 
Trang *Paedic Surgery Washington Hospital Center 

mmunology (arr.) 


Karmi 
teratura a trans 


on Plantation and preservation. Daily teaching rounds, 
p hrology Pounds 1° Seminar presentation. weekly surgical medical 
8. U 


in niversity Hospital 


e Urgery ` 
ement Y (arr.) Geelhoed 
da oplan, of endocrine disorders Emphasis on control of hyperfunction 
CN Library € thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pancreatic islet cel] 
a = 


Tho No] i . laboratory research and clinical exposure to surgical 
Bese Cari. erity and V.A Hospitals 
tee Principles Vascular Surgery (5) Aaron, Hix 
M Period, Ug In thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. Four-week 
lie - Unive 


ine and > "sity Hospital and Medical Faculty Associates 
ad ty "t in the got Uctive Surgery (arr.) McGrath 
d Ihelug: ull Spectrum of reconstructive surgery in both children and 


ery peck fa nBenital anomalies, cosmetic Surgery, neoplasms of the 


erat Urns a trauma, benign and malignant skin lesions, hand 
tale room icrosurgery, and breast surgery Responsibilities in the 
WN As, > At the 


i * bedside, and in the clinic University and Children's 


Sup Tsangaris 
iy dra] Sur Bical Patients as seen in private practice 


Elective arr.) 
er institutions 
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100 Special Programs (arr 2 
: t faculty: aj 
Special elective developed in consultation with departmen y 


101 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (art 


Introduction to the physiologic basis for an ipproach to periphet in? 
disease. Initial assignment to the chief cardiovascular tec ding 9 
noninvasive laboratory. Modern diagnostic techniques, inclu 


A t 
tions of contrast arteriography. Student then follows à patien 


from 
unit 
period. Opp | 
| Center m 


sion, through surgery, and into the postoperative 
partic ipate in pr vate office prac tice W ishington Hospita 
102 Burns (arr 
Participation in a nine-bed dedicated burn 
associated rehabilitation unit. Full-time atte nding "m. 
~: pan 1 
» s E 0! 
103 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (© on 
General introduction to peripheral v ascular surgery Time 


laboratory, in learning the basic arteriovenous and ce 


^e ice. ^ j 
tions, and in evaluating vascular patients in an office prac ed 
one of the surgical services, participating in management a | 
and attending to them in the operating room, if appropria t 


104 Experimental Surgery (arr i 
I g i in£ animal 


Proiects in surgical research laboratories, employ tions. ge 
experimental operative procedures in physiologic investir. d 
on design of experiments, performance of experimental " u^ 
precision in laboratory data gathering, and analysis ion, 204 2 
investigation include surgical endo rinology, transplantalt Y 


cular physiology A 
105 Hand Surgery Clinic (arr.) closely p 

Participation in care of patien of all ages, " 
al service? 


surgeons from orthopaedic and plastic surgic 


y of hand d 


diagnosis and treatment of a wide variet 
anomalies, 


lems, and reconstructive techniques tor these pre 
surgery. Participation in clinics conferences, 
room. Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


106 Plastic Surgery Clinic (arr , wide vari 
Participation in care of patients and exposure 


g from congen!* surge f 
lex reconstructive E a 


problems in all age groups, rangin 
lip/palate and syndactyly to comp 
« er, and eX 
thoracic wall defects, head and neck cancer, à reas: ^. 
evelids, and other # rience i rr 
service. e Reser. 
r extrem! y: iar bit 
on a reg" 3 


Cosmetic surgery involving face 
combined orthopaedic/plastic surgery hand 
ind treatment of conditions related to the upper =” 
nities. Student assists in microsurgical laboratory 


Reed Army Medical Center 


Urology e 


Chair: H.C. Miller, Jr » 
302 Clinical Clerkship (3) edures for dit eth 


Observation of urologic conc 


ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies, 


> ' ity, V.A ; gif 
staff conference. 1 niversity kar Ly} 
Hospitals mor | 
181 Clinical Urology (5 .edures d sorgt 


Observation of urologic conditions & Jt 
: studies, endose p 


reading, weekly 


ment. Radiologic and pathologic 


|. 8 
y (arr 


l 
Bensimon and Staff I 
lor diagnosis and treat 1 
Servation of urologi« conditions and procedures f r 1 e LAM | li 
ent. Adiologic and pathologic studies, endosi py and surg | If 
399, pte Weekly staff conference. V.A. Hospital | 
ramura] Elective arr 
Elective 


'riods at other institutions 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


Emeriti 
"s : t ern icine 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of C linical Medi 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
Theodore Crandall Alford, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University yw 
Seymour Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology | y Downstsl? 
B.A. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New Yor 
Center hi 
William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Chi 
Development 
B.A. 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University dG necolog) 
Robert Henry Barter, Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics an y 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin -A 
Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins 1 niversity adi logy 
Christian Virgil Cimmino, Professor Emeritus of Clinica, 
A.B. 1937, Harvard University; M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins L niversit) ology 
' " ` : " " sl 
Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor Emeritus of Anesthes 
M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 
Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritt 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University 
1931, Case Western Reserve University } of Patholas? 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus 
(Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University vinica 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clint 
Gynecology | 
M.D. 1934, George Was "4 J "TS » | 
: 4.D. 1934, George W ashington | niver ity ; * of Medicine 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus 


ics 0 
ıs of Clinical Obstet 


niversity 
stetrics 


veil 


920, Johns Hopkins U 


Uni 
M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson 


l Obstetric i s 


M.D. 1933, University of Virginia di surged ay at 
am i 5 ic jversit? 
Henry Leon Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Orthopaes Purdue Us 
B.A. 1939, Indiana University; M.D. 1942, Indiana Univers!) ÍT! 
ring 


Indianapolis ine? 
James Joseph Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Clinic jis 
Medicine niversity at IndianaP jogy 4 
B.A. 1935, Indiana University; M.D. 1938, Indiana L "r Clinical Der “vir 
James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Medical Colles? 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1999, * 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
dd 
resent ? 
jepartment o" or more 


"The Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here by € ments 1n 


January 1987. Faculty and staff members who hold appoint 


department of primary responsibility listed first 
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p D, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 
x 194) peat and of Health Care Sciences 
it 


Ra ^ ndiana ie" y at Bloomington: M.D 1944, Indiana University-Purdue 
C Bg 1935, M Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ne 
lare . :9. 1937, L Diversity of Pittsburgh 


Ro ‘MD. 19 “artman, Associate Professor Emeritus of 
YH "< 1936, George Washington University 


E Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
"3, M.D. 1939 University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns 


urology 


T Microbiology 


Hopkins 


; Tulane University 
ward, p 


D: ie , Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
Yi Tulane University 


b, ic ae . à b 
NN 1931, Manhatig e, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
yi Reines K "wn College: M.D 1935, Columbia University 


Yoy Chp, 1938 eT, Associate Professor En 


veritus of Anesthesiology 
» Diversity of St . 


Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937 State University of New 


$, -Smi " 
y, et Uni mra Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
N : Xler of the South; M.D 1937, George Washington Univ ersity 
| ed Sw meP, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
ag Clift, K College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
ha M8, The Ci amer, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
ita y 


1950, M. 1954, George Washington University 

lg 1938 rofessor Emeritus of Medicine and of Orthopaedic 
Unt... 

b Miversity of 4 


rkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947 Polytechnic Institute of New York 
eb Cer " t wae, Fh My olytechnic Institute oi New Yor 
lg bomen, Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 


nd ‘ 

tat Morel Uni Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

Jami SD, 194; "ity; M.D 1936, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
wg ANcheste, ne University 

Jn George Washing? el Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 

Meg "ee Ma niversity 
na iy Th, Pr ofessor Emeritus of Pathology and of 

te Uniy, ‘ 

hy wasn Miller E" XD. 19 University of New York at Buffalo 
a es » Georgs wafessor Emeritus of Pathology 

193) Clg üshin J 


46, State 


i 
L Usi, "ey, p gue, : i 
Nong; "ity of Vir tor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
‘yt un ge p Binia; M p 1935, Harvard University 


: . ritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
"A Washington University " r 
tae "n, C linica] Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and 


Mg ^ 338, Indiana University 
` 1966, Nem essor Emeritus of Pathology 
RY Ore Pete "ry ( ollege; M.D 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 


ya Mp n, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthopaedic 
Yp Aent pi” 19831, Uni, : 

lait Pherge pee of Minnesota 

' “ Tofessor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering 


bi Kollege, Germa A 


and 


51, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms 
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‘effi! 
licine (Biochemii 


Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Mec Ph.D. 


B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University M.D. 1929, Cornell University: 
University of Minnesota T 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University t 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medici. gl 


B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941 University 9 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology univers 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph D. 1944, George Washington 
Monroe James Romansky, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
A.B. 1933, University of Maine; M.D 1937 University of Rochester Medicini 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
Clinical Health Care Sciences . y unit 
B.S. 1931, City University of New York, City College M.D. 1935, New ici 
Thomas Stone Sappington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Me P 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 1:22 
Bertram Jacob Lyons Sauerbrunn, Professor Emeritus of € linica! 
B.S. 1936, Lafayette College; M.D. 1940, Union University 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Bu 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 7 
Washington University 
Harold Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Neurology E 1941, Uni 
B.S. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934 Ph.D. 1937, MD : 
'ennsylvania e$ 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesth 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 
Irene Gorski Tamagna, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1943 Medical College of Pennsylvania s ersi 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy gton ni 
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Ashraf Abdel-Hamied Abdouh, Assistant in Radiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1975, Tanta University of Medicine, Egypt 
Elmo Ruiz Acio, Assistant in Nuclear Medicine School 
B.S. 1976, George Mason University; M.D. 1983, Eastern Virginia Medical 
Marwa Adi, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1982, Damascus University, Syria 
Houtan Adib, Assistant in Diagnostic Radiology 
M.D. 1962, Tehran University, Iran 
John Paul Affronti, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1979, M.D. 1985, George Washington University 7 
Arnold Bruce Aigen, Assistant in Urology ; "T i 
B.S. 1978, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1982, City Universi 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Michael Bagdon Albert, Assistant in Gastroenterology 
B.A. 1978, M.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Edmund Pendleton Alexander, Assistant in Surgery f Nevada 
B.A. 1978, University of Southern California; M.D. 1982, University ® ® 


Eric S. Avezzano, Assistant in Medicine -— stony P 
B.S. 1981, Tufts University; M.D. 1985, State University of New Yor 
Helen Jeanne Barr, Assistant in Diagnostic Radiology p 
B.A. 1976, Lehigh University; M.D. 1982, George Washington l nivers M 
Barbara Ann Bartman, Assistant in Medicine Jefferson Univer? 


B.S. 1980, Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Thomas 


Allen Dale Baudendistel, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1981, St. Louis University; M.D. 1985, Washington U niversity ology 
Tobie Ely Beckerman, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynec? erst 
B.S. 1980, University of Maryland; M.D. 1984, George Washington 


Scott Eric Benzuly, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
B.A. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of Texas 
Wayne Young Bergen, Assistant in A nesthesiology a 
B.S. 1981, Duke University; M.D. 1985, University of Virginia ane’ 
Lee Adam Berk, Assistant in Medicine oar State U y 
B.S. 1981, State University of New York at Albany 1985, ` 
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Dolores deCruz, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1979. University of California, Riverside; M.D. 1984, Tufts University 
David Ray Dedrickson, Assistant in Diagnostic Radiology 
B.S. 1981. Brigham Young University; M.D. 1985, University of Utah 
Robert Henry Dennis, Assistant in Plastic Surgery 
B.A. 1974, Cornell University; M.D. 1978, Howard University 
Joan E. Diegel, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1977. Boston University; M.D. 1984, George Washington Unive 
Thomas A. DiGiovanna, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1978, M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Doreen W.:DiPasquale, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1981, M.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Steven M. Dixon, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1979, Belmont College; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Cynthia Ann Duarte, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1978, Brown University; M.D. 1982, Tufts University 
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William James Dunwoody, Assistant in Diagnostic Radiology 
rton University 


B.A. 1981, Hamilton College; M.D. 1985, George Washing 
Christopher Lucas Dupuis, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surge 
B.A. 1979, Ithaca College; M.D. 1985, George Washington University 
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Carol Ann Dyer, Assistant in Psychiatry higani M.D. 
B.A. 1969. Si. Mary’s College (Indiana); M.A. 1971, University of Mich 
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George Washington University " 
Keith Arnold Eddleman, Assistant in Obstetrics and Cr niversitl 


B.S. 1978, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1985, Wake Forest give 
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B.A. 1978, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; 
Robert Alan Eisenberg, Assistant in Neuroradiology 

B.S. 1977, Hobart College; M.D. 1981, Wake Forest University 
Jehan El-Bayoumi, Assistant in Medicine 

B.S. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Michigan 
James Nmle Wah Elliott, Assistant in Pathology 
: M.D. 1982, 1 niversity of Liberia Td 
Georgianna Farren, Assistant in Medicine , Washingt? 

B.A. 1971, University of California, Berkeley M.D : 
Richard L. Feinberg, Assistant in Surger) 

B.A. 1979, Haverford College; M.D. 1983, George Ww 
Deborah Lynne Feldheim, Assistant in Psychiatry York 4 
B.A. 1980, Smith College; M.D. 1984, State 1 niversity of New P 
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Joanne Ellen Foodim, Assistant in Medicine 
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Brian Alexander Hannah, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1979, St. Joseph's University; M.D. 1984, University of Pennsylvania 


Kirsten Ann Hanson, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1975, Colorado Women's College; M.D. 1983, George Washington 
Thomas Harrison, Assistant in Cardiology Massachuset 
B.S 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1980, University of 
Russell Irwin Heigh, Assistant in Gastroenterology . p Upstate MO 
B.S. 1979, Long Island University; M.D. 1983, State University of New Yor 
Center 
Horace Fuller Henriques III, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1977, Harvard University; M.D. 1982, University of Cincinnati 
Avner Hershlag, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1976, Hadassah Medical School, Israel l 
Lisa Ruth Himmelstein, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyneco ogy 
B.A. 1979, Brown University; M.D. 1983, University of Connecticut 
, Cyto, 
Kathryn Louise Hinnant, Assistant in Surgical Pathology/Cy* pat 
B.S. 1977, M.D. 1982, University of South Carolina 
Douglas Marvin Hinson, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of North Carolina 
Joanne Enriquez Hinson, Assistant in Obstetrics and ( 
B.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1983, University of No 
Michael Jeffrey Hockstein, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1981, M.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Jon Theodore Holmlund, Assistant in Medicine York at Buffalo 
B.A. 1979, Amherst College; M.D. 1984, State University of New 19 
Jeffrey Joe Hong, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Donald Gerard Hope, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1978, Villanova University; M.D. 1982, University of Marylan 
Thomas Joseph Horn, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery i 
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Faith Elizabeth Hyman, Assistant in Medicine University 
B.S. 1980, University of Michigan; M.D. 1984, West Virginia 
Philip Iorianni, Assistant in Surgery 
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Eleanor Gwen Levin, Assistant in Cardiology 
A.B. 1975, Stanford University; M.D. 1979, University o 

Michael Jeremy Levy, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.B.. Ch.B. 1982, University of Cape Town, South Africa 

Orin Mitchell Levy, Assistant in Urology io 
B.S. 1979, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1983 City Universit 
of Medicine 

Warren S. Levy, Assistant in Cardiology : 
B.A. 1975 State University of New York at Buffalo M.D. 1982, George Washingfó? 
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Thomas E. Liao, Assistant in Pulmonary Diseases 
B.A. 1975, University of Michigan; M.D. 1981 Rush University 


Jeffrey Yen Lin, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


M.D. 1984, Union University 


B.S. 1980, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Peter Kenneth Linden, Assistant in Medicine REE MD.! 
B.A. 1974, Rutgers—The State University D.M.D. 1979, Boston Unive’ 
Hahnemann University 


Richarg Lee Linthicum, Assistant in Pulmonary Diseases , 
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B.A. 1975, M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1982, M.D. 1984, University of Nebra 
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lc e Par after the first such program was adopted in the United States 
the coy x stituted à course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 
wat B of Instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended 


h PA * Law Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the 
the t Merican Law Schools 


t n 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely 
| uM he effor 


h With co ller-centur, the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
bag Bee of NSideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students 


A ly, Doc 9r of Juridical science was instituted in 1940 The need of 
for w © came to this country and who required additional prepa- 


Meg la 
nora In the United States resulted in the creation of programs for 


h “ster of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of ( omparative Law 
un lice) in 1951 


hn 

aal University School of Law, which had an important place in 
he, ington pe, District of Columbia since 1869 was absorbed by the 

hus, Progra tity Law School 
e Present , Of special research and study have enriched the basic 
` i Patent | these include Taxation; Labor Law Environmental and 
A The aca a International and Comparative Law: and Government 
E iS wey} owes Courses reflect the breadth in public law for which the 

wn 
legii the “AW Center has been a leader in developing a curriculum to 
MUN f the Poor and the disadvantaged. A « linical law program 
À Ba inq nih is the equal of that at any law school in the nation 
f Studies in - Consumer Protection Center, the ( ommunity Legal 
Pise à ‘AVironmental Law Students in Court, and individual 
the h d the Law Students Civil Rights Research ( ouncil 

tla, "hile ix legal Services for all members of society, the National 
r Wation : nu its strong course offerings in patent law, admin- 
inj ditior a, vermment contracts, has developed a rich selection 


the co, ,. and clinic al, oriented toward the needs of the poor, the 
ner 


row 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


PRA Uni. 
e, lversit y, x 
x Color, relig: y does 


o not discriminate against any person on the 
^. Sex, national origin age, handicap, or veteran status 
MWOgra 
F grams, Services, policies, and procedures of the 
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University, including admission to educational programs and employ" 


: ; Law: 
Universitv is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights La 
and federal 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
employment 


regulations concerning discrimination in education o! iate 

and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps Assoc 
" 2 

George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington DA 20052) 


Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department ol Education. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in p^ 
capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and intern? 

work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting à unique ord 
for observation and study of federal agencies — judicial, legislative, 
istrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the Un 
federal trial and appellate courts of the District of ¢ olumbia, he» r 
of special jurisdiction, such as the | nited States Court of Appeals » 


Circuit, the United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military AP 
ongression 


federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by C ; sentatives " 
and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House oí Repr dents a 
the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, vation. T. 
Washington have matchless opportunities for study and observat. from 
attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can specific’ j 
docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication ! 0 , rd 
Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerc eld dU, 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission va field of "t 
regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the int! efe gl 
issues and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations po jd ofp’ 
labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office ye water, DÀ gad? 
law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field ° sion in Uf 
and electric power; and the Federal € ommunications Commiss the 


radio and television ^ i action aio” 
15 of law 1n ' jn the 


Supplementing these environmental advantagt | Congress 
Library of Co hea gui 


exceptional research library collections in the 


"varies of the 
departments of the federal government, and in the librarie rary of tS ping 


of national and international organizations. The notable i orge Ww ‘ive M 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by d compar oft 
University for use of research students in international v « e Cap! 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be caue 
World ination in the all 
The vears of residence at law school are years of partic P a ity Nan y o^ 
community, which in the case of the George washington U he StU“ cric 


: 2 „quence, 
Center is the government of the United States Asa paces service ot 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be govern hich e 


E itv in W 
general or specialized, and whatever the c ommunity 


to practice d i 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM rogans Ye | 
‘re diverse law PI S. pers 
The Law Center supplements and enriches its dive pat me d | 
to the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinte iis to ofr gri" gi fi 
members of Congress, and high-level government ticipants in : grad” d | 
informal seminars with students and faculty Hin Senator B p! 
Program have included columnist Anthony Lew® ‘g ndra Day 


an 


Director William Webster, Justices Harry Blackmun 


A iu; Court Judge Richard Posner of the U S. ( ourt of Appeals for the 
la TR s Judges Robert Bork and Harr, Edwards of the US. Court of 


Tity iia Strict of ( olumbia Circuit Professor Ronald Dworkin of Oxford 
ede Dean Guido Calabresi of Yale University School of Law. The 
d gram, funded largely by gifts trom alumni and friends of the Law 

es Several e 


tm, ndowed lec tureships and a visiting s holar program 


ea pOf the National | 


Society į 


y NE in t 
uar he law. As à national | 


m aw school, the Center does not emphasize 

*Ogranh; 

Ney, law in ,. 8raphic area In its instruction; therefore. it prepares students to 
AY part of th 


MÀ also offers a program of legal 
Nig Ua rich "en Students, The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objectives 
: 'aried curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly 


LN legal Instructors 2) an extensive clinical law program in which 

M MIN i Skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals which specialize 
hp nte: : 

, "ternational law; (4) trial practice; (5) participation in the Van 


Jas i 
A Mfes 3e Club and several other moot ¢ ourt competitions; (6) a series 
ess 
Siona] 
wen o 


: CO-Curricular activities studies on an advanced level 
"uit men = for American students; (8) a continuing legal education 
in bar providing them with opportunities for course 
9) scholarly research and writing in the law 
A Ng 


Ny aM LAW Cer 
On ena. 
ATA Pansion Program of the 


Completed physical facilities of the National Law 
T Mpletejy y he new complex includes the new teaching facility 
Qu 7: The facaji renovated Sto kton Hall, and the expanded Jacob Burns 
à Coller ade of the 


à "lion í new National Law Center is imaginative and 
Dosi,; O 
O dissimilar buildings into a visual unit. The Center has 


' campus, the street, and the neighborhood 


and women to meet 
and to encourage scholarly research 


iR COMPLEX 
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Lerner Hall 


Theodore N. Lerner Hall is one of the most modern and innovati 


facilities in the nation. Its five levels contain eight major classrooms, ct 

suite, and the Moot Court room. Four of the classrooms are const M 

amphitheater style and provide a full range of vision from any seat n sound 
e most advan 


Ihe amphitheater classrooms are equipped with th 

systems and have full video and viewing capacities jt has 
Lerner Hall is a contemporary version of Victorian architecture ctutt 

described by the The Washington Post as ‘a progressive piece of archi 


urban design.” 


Stockton Hall 


stud? 
i -—" offices, 
Ihe newly renovated Stockton Hall contains administrative jassroo™ 


„dia center © 
lounges, and legal clinics. It also holds a reading room, m€ dia cen | 


and faculty offices 


The Jacob Burns Law Library | i j 
been thorough inis " 
M D y, a 
the building expansion. The collections, study areas, and — dnt 
offices are now located on five instead of eight floors, and à = Hall A 
all connects Leme mri 


d carre at 
d lo et 


The parameters of the Jacob Burns Law Library have 


spanning the entire sec ond floor of Stockton H 


the library. The number of study spaces, at library tables an 
atlv increased, an 


most 

ses of 

v different from the — Most 

' ntist's or a 
-hecked 9 

1 checke! the library 


hours in making 


been waken able. 


study rooms and cubicles, has been gre 
available within and close to the library 
The use of a law library is inherentl 
libraries. A law library is often likened to the scie 
books are used briefly on the premises rather thar 
reading. Law students spend many ol their waking 
books or other research facilities. Care has therefore 
Jacob Burns Law Library not only efficient but beautif 
The collection numbers almost 400,000 volumes. It contes i : 
research library, often in multiple copies, of Anglo-Americà territo pe 
annotated statutes of the federal government, the decisions 
other common-law countries as well as the reported inist qul 


No ! 
2: zin admi. r 
jurisdictions in all editions. The library 1s especially strong nated a UP git 


vas des 
regulatory material and congressional coverage It was ^ this program. 
Government Depository Library in 1978 and is, throug NH 
a substantial government documents collection field ol la D 


V the 
The extensive treatise collection covers not onb 


n r relat K 
1Ce, economics £47 afa 7 
aphy: A e 
ogy, criminology, psyc hology, politic al science, biography) P an od 
Especially strong collec "d 


ationé na 
ernatior nte l 
tax law, labor law, intellectual property law, and int of I mo 


ent e 

; gie ;ndow™ gr 
the holdings of the former Library of the Carnegic L š int 
50, has been incorpori n 


related disciplines such as business finar 


ronmental studies, and others 


Peace, acquired by the University in 19% 


, periodic 
Another especially rich component is the px ros , variety 9 in nous d 
proportion of these research materials is collectec ials available of 4 Wey 


, teriais 

on audio- or videotapes. In addition to the e p 

library can gain access to almost unlimited into we ks 10 which " 
| the various computer pan 


law-related nature throug! 
ELSS (Electronic 


scribes, such as LEXIS, WESTLAW 
Legi-Slate, Dialog, Nexis, and Vl TEX! 
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A 
b Permanent Staff of 25 


"a > persons and many part-time employees administers 
“ory 5 the library and offers information, instruction, and other research 
ion 4*5. Jacob Burns Law Library Readers’ Guide, available at the 
w On desk, lists library services, hours of operation, collection locations, 
Wonde rary-related information 
Un to e resources of the Jacob Burns Law Library, GWU law students have 
y lim George Washington University Library (Gelman), the Medical 
"dn, Melfarb), and other famous libraries in the District of Columbia, 
e Library of Congress 
d 


Jus DOCTOR DEGREE PROGRAM 


N REQUIREMENTS 
; iion on 
tsion 


application for admission to the Juris Doctor degree program, 
nder General Information. Admission to candidacy for the degree 


t "to 
bye ed co " requires a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
Qi, : ege or universit 
| j purses Any st 
Ara Jasis m 
N. Bligh i. 
Èl Dility 


y, a satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable 
ibstantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or 
ay be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for 
is based on personal and scholastic records and on the 
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result of the Law School Admission Test. Personal recommenda ulturd 
faculty, as well as the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic, C ii X 


geographical diversity among its students, are considered. No appl igo 


i a 
acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing re Commit 
attended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by t 
on Admissions i 

be obtained 


Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from the Y istered” 
Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940. The test is 4 in 
various centers in the United States. Testing dates are usually 
December, February, and June. Completed application forms e fore the ' 
received by the Law School Admission Services at least four wee dep 
of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission 
to taking the test 


Advanced Standing 


, degree of J 
In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the deg 


in 0 
mr sted iN 

may be granted for work of high quality successfully complet? W 
nerican Law 9" 4 gol 


schools that are members of the Association of Ar its 
naf cred 

approved by the American Bar Association Transferred 

recognized in excess of 28 credit hours counted! 


^k already 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work alre ad) 


the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree 


TUITION DEPOSIT fre 
as a candidate ™ i 

Every student admitted to the National Law Center as à ont ($100 nit 

of Juris Doctor must submit a nonrefundable tuition depos deposit is 


$350 later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This 

toward tuition 

PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1986 more 1 
selected j n 


^ first-year class of approximately 450 students was tiet. Applica 
4,500 applicants from more than 700 colleges and univers! first YO" 
received from every state in the union. Forty-five pe 
were women 


4 by 

rhe following colleges and universities are each — Collegi it 
members of the first-vear class: American University... u ell U Jj 
University, Brandeis University, Brigham Young Univers” university . pol 
Catholic University of America, Clark University, Colgate uke univers os 
William and Mary, Cornell University, Dickinson College shi on ne CWE, 
University, Franklin and Marshall College, Cone versity) York 4 
Georgetown University, Hamilton College, Indiana On eel ew Pes 
Lehigh University, Miami University, Michigan State U P rsity: Ru ers Une, 
sity, Northwestern University, Pennsylvania State i : cust Co 
University, State University of New York at a i rsity, U iver) 


Trinity College (Connecticut), Tufts wm of Connecties y NA 


(New York), University of Colorado, a Unive 
Delaware, University of Florida, University of wssn: Univers! gg 
University of Massachusetts, University of Michiga® jversity ( 
University of North Carolina, University of Notre De of V itu? 
nia, University of Pittsburgh, University of Texas, polytechnic inst 

of Washington, University of Wisconsin, Virginia nivei 
University, Washington University, West virginia U! 


Xon 
ey CULUM 
kendi lum for the degree of Juris 
M date 9ne of the largest and 
ly irst 
' vont 
3 Torts, These courses give 
ihe $ built, In the second and 


"li, ES © perspective requiremen 
LN dent. 

are re. 1 ake > 
St Te required to take one 
Vis : 
atta Comparative Law; The Crin 
A ad Yer; Jurisprudence l 
EM Psychi 
at law 


d World Order 
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Doctor at the National Law Center offers 
most varied selections of courses in the 


F "2 , ME ccr 
Co Year students are required to take Civil Procedure: Constitutional 
M Facts; Criminal Law; Legal Research and Writing; Moot 


Court 
students the basis upon which all further 
third years of study, students must take 


Miti, d Law II, Criminal Procedure, Evidence, Professional Responsibility 


t outlined below, and the two-credit legal 


of the following legal perspective courses 


rogram of Study: American Legal History; Comparative Labor Law 


Scientist, and the 


aw and Criminology I or II; Law and Medicine; 
latry; The Legal Process; Law, Science. 


and Technology; United 


Comparative Environmental Law 
requirements, students are free to choose from the many course 


M Merings, The Law Center prides itself on allowing students freedom 


Program of study 
ris Xy I5 organized so that 
ler at " degree only at the sta 


students may begin the study of law for 
rt of the fall semester. Transfer students 


m ls e 3 Start of the spring semester also 


ering the 
rth below 


National Law Center in 1987-1988 will follow the 


5pring Semester 


3 Contracts Il 3 
4 Property 4 
3 Constitutional Law | 3 
3 Civil Procedure Il 3 
2  Moot Court 1 
15* Total semester hours 14 
Spring Semester 
3 Evidence 4 
11 Elective 10 
14 Total semester hours 14 
^. Spring Semester 
i 12 Elective 14 
"Quien 2 
N Total semester hours 14 


I P. d 14 
beet! to lake 

] ed 13 hours in one of the 
MS must comp! 


upper-class semesters 
lete Law 222, Professional Responsibility and Ethics 


the Perspective requirement above 


NP y onam aie by service on the Law 


Review, by service on the Journal of 


UM Sat ` " ^ "^ 
icipation in isfactory completion of a seminar and other courses that require 


upper-class Moot ( ourn, or by satisfactory completion of Law 314 


|: 
] 
I 
| 
I 
a 
|! 
li 
j|! 
|)! 
NI 
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EVENING DIVISION 
First Year 
Fall Semester 


Contracts I. 
Torts ' : : 
Legal Research and Writing. . 


Total semester hours ; 
Second Year 
Fall Semester 


Constitutional Law I 
Civil Procedure 1 
* Elective .. 


Total semester hours 
Third Year 
Fall Semester 


* Elective - 
t Legal writing requirement 


Total semester hours 


Fourth Year 
Fall Semester 


* Elective 
Total semester hours 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 
pra ah nn a 


Elective 


10 


10 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence per! 
(four years for evening students) and 
courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At le 

residence and 56 semester hours are required of stu 
advanced standing. A student must be registere 
the final semester or summer session preceding 
advanced standing are not included in compu 


graduation. 


Residence 


84 semester hours of requ yo 
wo academi 
ast t 5 NT 


Spring Semester 


Contracts II 
Criminal Law 
Property . 
Moot Court . . 


EY ic 


Total semester hours ..::::**7* 


Spring Semester 


Constitutional Law ll -+ 


x Vit. 


Evidence .....«.. «T 
Civil Procedure Hl. .«««::***' 
Total semester hours ::::**** 


Spring Semester 


Elective 


dg 


Total semester hours :::'*' "e 


Spring Semester 
Elective. 


Total semester hours --°""” 


iod of three à p 


d at the Natio 
duation. it? 
are the averaé? 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must compl 
for the fall and jn the 


academic years. Attendance in the day division 


of 
ete a mL Z 


: : : » eteni en : yea 
constitutes residence for an academic year; similar att demie 4 


division constitutes residence for three-fourt 


*In the second, third, or fourth year, students must complete 
cedure, and the perspective req 


Ethics, Law 217, Criminal Proc 


hs of an ac? 


uire 
Law Review, bY d 


t This requirement may be satisfied by service on -—— 2 


International Law and Economics, by satisfactory complet 
a research paper, by participation in upper-class Moot Cou 


Legal Writing 


rt, or by sal 
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' 4 day stu 
àn 


ue 
me dent must attend six semesters to meet residence require- 
evening student must attend eight. Students authorized to take 
"ni Of less than 10 hours in the day division or less than six hours in the 
tend e tion receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
iem "Immer sessions receive fractional residence credit. These residency 


Ments , . z ; 
LN wits apply to students who have entered the National Law Center in 
Or prior years 


Of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those students, 


ero 
bd three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 
A i. ative averages of at least 85 or better 
Ù the hi Ew Juris Doctor "With High Honors" is awarded to those students 
Ving am cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
he s elvis, With High Honors,” when added to the total number of 
Saduatir x ng degrees "With Highest Honors may not exceed 10 percent of 
The 1g class 
i st i Juris Doctor "With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
"Us ative averages of 75 or better The number of students receiving 
"s lonors," when added to the total number of students receiving 
iM 3 High Honors" and “With Highest Honors may not exceed 40 
í x Braduating class 


OP Thr 
M, THE Corr 


2 if, a national legal honor society, aims "to loster a spirit of 
of chord to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high 
1926. um The George Washington University Chapter was estab- 
tw of the Le Mbers are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 
leg thein uating Juris Doctor candidates. Onlv students who have 


‘hip Course of Study at the National Law Center are eligible for 


fton, 4 
ashing 1 
vd th ungton Law Review, published five times a year, is edited and 


e St . 

‘he, Phasis oe nts of the National Law Center The Law Review is known 
Us Portant acral and public law; however, it is also devoted to research 
et lin C egal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis 
: and on the basis of &rades. The editorial board is 
n ley, Ose Stude - z 
UN Work c i nts who have suc essfully completed the first vear of 

* "dents receive meste x "mic credit for the 
v n Program 5 receive 4 semester hours of ac ademic credit for th« 


ite 8° Wash; 
li ash 
K Wdby, la Ington Journal of International Law and Economics, managed 


~ 4W Studa 
Qu, entari Idents, js à publication of the Law Center. It presents articles 


liy, , eS or i 
Nr Ve la s ! public and private international financial development 
€ ides E ternational law 


à The staff of the Journal is selected on the 
* Writing competitior 


1, and students earn a« ademic credit for 


Court 
,. Omne 
EN in th Petitions provide re 


hola E le National l 


Pper-c] 


alistic training in appellate oral advocacy 
“iw Center. The Van Vleck Appellate Moot Court 
ass competition in the fall There are also moot court 


arer rg reien 


«nal La 
tional 
Jessup Inter ot ga 
er Labor Law 


competitions in specific areas of the law, including the 
Moot Court, the Patent Law Moot Court, and the Wagn 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 
w center » 


à ] La ics 
Ihe Advocate— The student newspaper of the Nationa wp 
ed „ws and current legal t0 rion ™ 


articles by faculty and students on school ne | 
A national org À 


Asian—Pacific American Law Student Association ; 
ericans. 
An at has [t 


serves the needs and concerns of Asian-Pacific 
tion t E 


Black Law Student Association—A national organiza . 
and programs. role 


some 80 law schools and sponsors speakers 
d aroun 


Christian Legal Societies— Two associations centert 

tianity in the legal profession í students 
; I : ) 

Environmental Law Association— An organization ( 


; í sors ae 
issues of the environment and natural resources m" is and fae V 
publishes a quarterly newsletter featuring articles by $ po a 4 gl 
Founded by Ralph N jn 
practicing atto 


4 for OWE s, 
eding support o films 
sponsors s "m 


Equal Justice Foundation 
public interest law among students and 
provides summer stipends for law students né 
volunteer legal work. The foundation also 


as 
yresentations P ating a 
- erned with evalua ralists- pat? 


Federalist Society— An organization cone 
he Fe sors 
it of the works of t - spons? d 


primarily constitutional law, in ligt jents th " 
dents : 

International Law Society— An organization of su d | 

i i í „nons 

ind various programs ation that spo f y | 

Jewish Law Student Association— An assoc aker series. study | 
:h spe ba 

speaker programs, including a Sunday brunt h Sf committed to 


An organization 


Law Association for Women 
al profession 


furthering women's issues in the leg 
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i Fraternities and Sororities 


Phi rhe National Law Center chapters of Delta 
» Phi Alpha Delta and Phi Delt 


dents Civil Rights Research ( ouncil— A national organization concerned 
lich Problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers clinical law projects for 
ents may receive academic credit 
A student organization dedicated to encouraging the art of 
cacy and overseeing all intraschool and interschol 
at the National Law Center. Membe 
demonstrated outstanding ability 
185. The Board sponsors four intr 


tual Proper ty Competition, the \ 
ational | 


tition 


a Phi sponsor Speakers and various social 


astic oral 
rship is composed of 
in one of the board's 
aschool competitions: the 
an Vleck Competition, the 
aw Competition and the Americ an Trial Lawvers Associ- 


“nto " 
Khopls Legal Latino— A national organization that h 
Ona}, and 


Sponsors speakers and programs 


E the i, ye Guild— An association designed to bring together those mem- 
eni community comn 


utted to broad issues of social reform 
A tating 7 clation— The law student goveming body, which is responsible 
“tke, unds among the various student organizations and conducts a 


m for the law school. All members of t 
eq 


; Student Bar Association 
Vr lectu; 


in Property Law Association in organization of students 
Patent, trademark copyright, and related law The Association 


X iv 
m tensive Speakers program as well as various social events 
NS Lawyers 


j 
1 as chapters at various 


he student body are 


7 and isg Association—A forum for students interested in trial 
SRigh Sues of trial law 


My, in tha mittee With primary interest in the place of women in law 


J 
e legal Profession, WRC conduc ts seminars and sponsors 


MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 


Ces, ary. 
both arrangements may be made for students to work concur- 


$ "P yen 
On Ín s © Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a 
Schoo} eee fields in the ( niversitY's Graduate School of Arts and 
NN : wvernment 


and Business Administration, or School of 
airs, Fields in v 


tion, Econo . vhich this program is available include Business 
aq d Public Amr International \ffairs, Political Science Public Admin- 
May | 88 rate} airs. Students must be admitted both to the National Law 
br ^ X^ to the School that will confer the Master's degree, and 
in each degree progr 
! degree 


am. It is possible for a student 
Programs within four years 


rti A e TFs c 
NRY the pitice under law I5 à matter so vast and complex that 
Ne “The x4 Chelor of | 


ster’ aws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need for 
"8 3 " 
nd dee 4nd doctoral programs give students the opportunity 


eir 
ir understanding of the law 


|, ! 
i 
i 
1 
j 
f 
| 
I} 
i 
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of 
Ihe Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general stud 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each 0 at 
areas are included in the 501-600 series. (Some courses In these ^ d 
included in the 300—400 series. Graduates who complete their work In 
these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their diplomas 


Administrative Law: Economic Regulation Labor Law control 
Corporation Law Land Use Management and ; 
Environmental Law Patent and Trade Regulation 
Government Procurement Law Taxation 

International and Comparative Law soit! 


jt 
r er à 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor ol Juridical Science p earned 
number of unusually talented advanced students, who have alread) m 


„search an 
Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to ¢ oncentrate on re search 


in a specific area ol interest to the legal profession | 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements 


4 Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree 


a member of the Association of American Law Schools or ® emonstl@ f 
American Bar Association is required. The applicant must pes or g 
high degree of academic excellence Advanced standing 1$ not 6! ed aL? 


. rredits € 
earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for credi 


law schools 


Degree Hequirements x 
» an tw inp 
period of not less th be © d 


The student must complete a residence 4 
„sree must rime 
All requirements for the degree m the 


T years iting ” 
ted in ; 


which should be continuous 
Center and in a period not exceeding thre 


in this Law 
is gran 


initial graduate registration, unless an extension 
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~The Student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 
ith acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center a 
beg, must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken outside 
Mtie Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is assigned. To 
i * grade of CR in a course taken in other graduate divisions of this 
Sade y, à student is required to attain the grade of B or better. To receive the 
“bent In à course taken at Georgetown University through the Consortium 
T of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., à student is required to 
M tim Bade of C or better, A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required 
MEN ag for all LL.M. candidates The student is expected to include Law 
"ue i is in the 24-semester-hour requirement for the degree (for excep- 
üSter's Thesis, below) 

"ni les for the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
e, M o 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing 
Ly lo the selected field 

nly Credit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree are those 
iy While a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with the 

Pit " *Ceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been admitted with the 

(o d (2 » p, avert to degree status at the end of a specified number of 

"^ candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course requirement 


KA ed Students 


degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Master's 
! under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty 
W Center, Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 
NEN "d esis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate the 
asop “ent to Perform research in a special area of the law and to 
Y Paper Containing the results of this research. The thesis is 
pem, U Stantially the same quality as a law review article The Dean 
than the " requirement upon written request of the student. submitted 
S Braduati Binning of the final semester or summer session before the 
Pity by 4 n, but only if the student has demonstrated research and 
lay Ce ng a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work at the 
B nad designated "Research Paper." No thesis waiver will be 
les for the degree of Master of Laws with specializations in 

A Eovernment procurement law 
form must be presented to the adviser no later than the 
* Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
MD ofthe Candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D Programs Office a 
li -Bulations governing the styling and reproduction of theses 


Semester S binding fee of $15 must be paid at the time of registration 
ers work 


become the 


and Property of the 1 niversity and are placed in the 


the Law Library, where the duplicate Copies are bound 
Circulation 


of Mas 
ter 
Minin of Laws With Highest Honors” is awarded students who 


Coy CUmulative average of 85 


kaw E" Other Departments 


interes ates may be permitted to take graduate courses related to 
"artments of this University. A maximum of 6 
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semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; b 0 
credit will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. The gr mere? 
Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses Courses nu al 
101-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives the apr g5 
of the instructor at the time of registration and does addition 


prescribed by the department offering the course 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area: Inc. il 


: " courses 
A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate 6... ofthe 


. k : - y miversities 

Georgetown University Law Center through the ( onsortium of l pen of suc 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester es 0 take 
courses may be credited toward the master's degree Permis’ the 
the Registrar j will 


Consortium courses must be granted by the Dean, redit 


“iNo C , 
instructor offering the course. The grade of CR Credit) or NC py p attain ? 
recorded for such courses. To receive the grade of CR a student 
grade of C or higher | 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Entrance Requirements requi 
"atu sjence à 
Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical € or uni i 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved colinei : 
Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree earned wi 


» w SC 
a law school that is a member of the Association of American La with jaw 


G rar IN | sr of Laws degree 
approved by the American Bar Association; à Master of 1 rk in the t 


academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly we jicants 

and faculty approval of the applicant s dissertation topic. / pP oot 
demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the Master's ! 
one or more papers or articles that the applicant has -ulty â m 
consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain a fac ity: p" 
designated committee chairman, from the regular full-time farion: , 
ment on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the pr and r 
a detailed outline for the adviser's approval indicating by ‘be a bibli "T. 
within chapter the exact scope of the project There should bx articles NT 
each chapter, listing books, reports, Cases, and law re of the $ ; 
considered. Although the outline cannot predict every det 6 j 
research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Gradua 


£i 


evaluation 
Once the outline is approved, the appl + 
members; this consultative committee must recomme pon the ‘sete, D 


T ts u 
applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then ac» 7r 
pplicant as ans ; 


dation and may either accept or reject the à didacy s stu, 
instance will any applicant be admitted to degree can cjassified deg 
procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as 
for purposes of course work requirements (see in 
candidacy must be received within one year of the app? 
Dean. 


unless a written extension is granted by the 
Degree Requirements ot less af 
,eriod of Pi py the o 
(1) a residence P€7 . gs 
design than 


and research— 


; . ise 
icant § committee L t 


The candidate must complete 

academic year; (2) a course of study fno 
: a f E rd — 9 an 1 

tive committee and approved by the Graduate pe aken; and (3) par ^ 

hours including Jurisprudence unless pre later than er cam 

dissertation. The dissertation must be — 077 p. degree: The 

the date of admission to candidacy for the 52.» 
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n 
the E Write on a comparative law topic must have a re 
isa, Plage in 


ri which the relevant materials 
tion i 


: Is Submitted the « 


ading knowledge of 
are to be found When the 
onsultative « ommittee will set the date for 
'Xamination is conduc ted by the consult 
'mbers of the f 
No), Board 

ler th 


an oral 
ative committee and 


aculty and qualified experts as are selected by the 


£f 7f 


àn the date specified in the ( 


LT E" com ation and two « Opies of an abstract 
hinge 600 words) of the dissertation 
DN Opies of det 


Nation 


alendar, the « andidate must submit to 
plete copies of the dissert 


and reproduction of 
and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of the 


‘nity Acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining 
! uit à substantial contribution to the field of law concerned 
KT able for Publication 


' Ace Additional information will be supplied by the 
Aq in pted dissertations become the property of the 1 niversity and are 
t 


niversity’s Gelman Librar, 
are bound 


and the Law Library, where the 


EU 
pies and made available lor circulation 


AREER S 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
iz - t 


The National Law Center has several programs of study available to stud" 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into twe ina 
categories: those directed toward preparing students for a bar examina uf 
American jurisdiction and those that enable students to return to their 
with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of American E^ ) 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the jdale 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Law Center a6 f waste ^ 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice! (M.comp.L/ 9 
Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.( omp.L. [Am.Prac ) degre? ne studen! 

To prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, ive I 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of 
American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester ne p 
law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only ine ation 
circumstances) and will qualify the student to take most US. es and satis 
The M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours of wo ; 


‘ i cauti”. , 
the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar Students » qualify P 


ic »y intend to 
hich they in | 
e countries may und?! sot! 


ascertain the requirements of the bar for w 
selection of their law school programs 


Foreign students planning to return to their hom aa 
: oil (Foreign, (ihe 
program leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law n of 


rehensio. j i 
This degree program enables the student to gain à broad pee Howe by 
American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law a *o 
not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S bar examination. urposts v 


` ` ar ission , 
unclassified students will not be certified for ba admission P registra 
specific arrangements have been made prior to à stude 


unclassified status 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE BY 
i | no later than JP por 1 

Application must be received from foreign applicants I j, Oct 

fall semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doors 

the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessior 0 


Required Records od send an 
ational institutions attend à; recent i 


Applicants must request all educ ^ 
the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, rtifi 
. sis: i 
tions taken, and degrees received Original diplom atten rds 
from secondary schools and all colleges and univer ee 
but in exceptional cases certified copies will be aa me 
examinations and certificates are also needed. All re 
of the University and cannot be returned d 
tes! 
the 
Language Test ined 19 take “ote yl 
z » requi Á the Jj 
S " > ni » me is not En glish are inimulti 
Students whose native tongue 1s 6 solute minim misa mn e 


English as a Foreign Language and attain as — Center. Th for ! PA 
to be considered for admission to the Nationa ements ing 


. making arra est 
requirement. Students are responsible for makit B * ional T 


à " s to TOEFL, © - rion fO gal 
test and should address inquiries pleted applica o ihe "m 


Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A Ihe com < ance 
: ll in advan t fee, wh it 


e ve 
returned to the Testing Service at Prince ton ^ pe 
. „eks admission. 
the semester for which the applicant set ks adm”. tto 
„s the studen 


be remitted with the application, entitle 
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Bag, rent Institutions. Registration for the Test of English as 
"lg Oes no, constitute application for admission to ( 


23 


à Foreign 
veorge Washington 


Bulles, | . 
the tgs tn of Information obtainable without « harge, cont 
i as rules regarding applic 
, lists of ex 


ains a description 
fth t re ation, fees, reports, and the conduct 


esi 
i pe amination centers examination dates; and an application 


E © application lor the test, the student should specify that the Scores 
*an's Office 


h Ce REQUIREMENTS 
the - 
he Degree of Juris Doctor 
| € as those st 
lo for Study 
the De, rees of M 
lie 65 of fa 
w “Amer; 


Entrance requirements for foreign students 


ated on pages 11-12, exc ept that advanced st 
in foreign law schools 


ster of ( omparative Law Foreign Practice 
can Practice The entrance 


anding is 


and Master of 

requirements are the suc- 

hi, equi à course in arts philosophy letters, or 
: Vale. ; 

lation alent to &raduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; and 

QD. Aime. With high a ademic Standing from a recognized 


foreign 
- the TiC LE > 
Teach ve, i lé American Pr actice 


program is limited to the fall 


\ foreign Student will only be « onsidered 


aws program if he or she has a Juris Dox tor or 


With high academic standing from an American 


b 
MN Degree of Doc 


Neon, he Su tor of Juridical Se tence—The usual entrance require- 
CCessful c : : 
t Y, letters mpletion of and gr 


aduation from a course in arts 
i tt: gra ~ Sciences equivalent to graduation from à gymnasium 
wit ; nation in law from a recognized foreign university; outstand- 
k in the field of law and a Master of l 
from an American university 


“Nola Y wor 


aws degree 
Mic Standing 


aws, Masters of Comparative Law and Doctor of 
Bree rec 


On ]uirements lor foreign Students are the same as 
Ne Pages 14, 18, and 20 F 
typ od E" Law Foreign Practice The student must ¢ omplete a 
^ complet two Continuous semesters All requirements for the 
AN for the degree E 3 period not exceeding three years from the time of 
m) E Course, e Student must complete satisfac torily 24 semester 
W the facul 3 In the Law Center, or in suc h other departments of the 
Y ? of ; y ? the Center shall approve, and must maintain a 
"ul E : Ə at all times 
N s those pe Lm American Practice/— The 
Cept thar » Or the degree of Maste 


this q r of Comparative Law Foreign 
5 degree 

v es ap degree requires 32 semester hours of course work 

v Proved win be limited 


à e px to the required ¢ ourses in the Juris 
V ; ammon | ages 13-14 
l LIT 


Or, Mac : 
iene ler of L 


general requirements 


a aw | lor those with a civil law background For 
+ ck " lar " N 
ly in the round, a « areful selection of re quired 


Juris Doctor Program will be approved 
e Maintained at 


as well as 
A cumulative 


all times 


TE 
Se ee 
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UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


ne 


aw Center asm 


Two types of students may be admitted to the National 1 
fied students, in accordance with the following regulations: h 
1. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree 
above-average record at another law s« hool that is a member of the bg 
of American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Assoc M n 
the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student to ed OF 
for transfer to the other law school. Such students are normally à only 

the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring semes 


unusual circumstances 


. sociation of AP. 
2. Graduates of law schools that are members of the Assoc we de 
Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association be admitted 
^ J 
advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may 


unclassified students 


R : " e d 
Unclassified students participate in the work of the course, a ssified 1 
and have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as = me program ; 
" » » re me * a de 4 
may not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a deg f mission 1 


; » ti ol a 
express written approval is granted by the Dean at the time 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


nts i ed 
Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current develope on 
may register for any of the courses in the National Law presi 
basis as ( ontinuing Legal Education students Such stude d 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for d and $i yl 
A simplified admission and registration procedure 15 for pp 
completed on or before the last day of regular registration tuition 


semester. Continuing Legal Education students pay -— » 
semester-hour basis. They may not participate In -— Legal ^. 
pry 
from the medical privileges of the University (Con py regulari? 
filled b! 


registrations are subject to « ancellation if courses ar 


or 


students.) 


Jims ———-————— —— 


| 


] 


SS M 


-— 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


NEU 
The National Law Center has an enrollment of about 1,700 for iei in 
Post-J.D. degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are d i 
full-time day division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in nrolled in 
evening division. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are € 
Post-J.D. degree programs 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 1 paci 

iday. Trid 

Dav classes meet in 50-minute periods, Monday through Friday sau 


: jods O 
Court and certain other courses meet for two-hour perioc 


mornings | 
Monday rough PR 


A 

Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 740 p.m, at "T 
ne” 

"conti 


four-credit course, €g., Evidence, meets two evenings 4 
: . Nu 
course, eg, Administrative Law, meets two evenings a wee’ ed d 
»-credit course ma 
„ms to the 


semester and one evening for the other half; a twe 

II, meets one evening a week. The evening division confor nstruc r 

the day division, with the full-time faculty participating in the P. the afte 
Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given ! 

Examinations for day students may be given in the evening. 


SUMMER TERM T 
Masses, iS offered n 5" 

4 term of two sessions, with day and evening « lasses, 1$ be inning s 

Students mav register for either or both sessions No beg 


is i B „r term. an 
admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the summer le jemic Yeu" g 


" » acac 
The summer term is shorter than a semester of the eee te "d 
consequence, a student must attend two and one-half a alf $ 
» and one 
residence credit for one academic year or attend one anc py 
on ^. foe 
to receive residence credit for a semester i ummer 8655 t 
x »n each § 1 
4 maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken Ja r of residence y gf 
2 »ster 
students. Day students receive four-tenths of a semes registered for ign 
each session of the summer term in which they are 79 en each of 
av bet ter " ai 


semester hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours m ths of à wr 
evening students. Evening students receive three-ten ht 


term in whic 
dence credit for each session of the summer term in 


2 or more semester hours 


ADMISSION = ai 


: c 
, lete 
ation forms and comp nt 


he 
y seek admission p^ of ge* a | 


Applicants are urged to submit applic 
in advance of the semester for which the licant bec $30 
process, there is no discrimination against any oy ation f of 

color, religion, handicap, or national origin. An app the 4 


l a 
ut st acc ot v 

candidate 5 for an un lassified stu lent) must i - "i > 

ission or readmission 


Forms for application for adm ai f the 
should be returned to the Office of Admission® 52, 
George Washington University Washington, DC. « 

For further details concerning students 


pages 22-23 
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h TON FOR ADMISSION 


te Doctor Program Beginning students 
1 mester g g : 


i, Pplican, 
M Pplicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 


Aj; Dleting and mailing the registration forms supplied by the Law 
lon Services (LSAS). No application to this school will be processed 
Sh poy ied by a Law School Application Matching Form Which is found 
"t cannot p. 5$ LSAT/LSDAS registration packet. Since an LSAT and/or LSDAS 
Quy v Produced by LSAS without the Matching Form it will be 
iit Bm lo the applicant any application received without it. A 
NON h college or university attended should then be sent directly 
ia onaj sn Newtown Pennsylvania 18940. No tr. 
MSN enter The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy 
batt uno Ool and others that ordered a report However, the applicant will 
i sh, acceptance, to submit directly to the National Law Center a final 
he ide ing evidence of the receipt of a bachelor's degree 
‘th in ' evaluation of credentials of beginning students all 
eh gig Law School Admission Test score, should be re eived by 


enter before March 1. This means that the Ox tober 

Law sn 

Pigs 1, shoot Admission l'est should be taken 
p i12) 


are admitted only at the start of 


anscript should be sent to 


or 
see Entrance Require- 


tions 
Naa iter "w of transfer students should be received by the 
i. "M 


Admissions 
for the fall semester, December 


1 for the spring 
irst summer session, and June 1 for the second summer 
‘Udit, 


ation, see the official Pre Law Handbook prepared by the 
Council and the 


Mey includ Association of American Law Schools 
t ludes . à 
NN law d 5 material on the | 


aw and lawyers pre-law preparation 


Me ° mos, ro and the study of law together with individualized 
iN Admi. American law schools. It will be sent to all registrants by the 
; na : 


N Progra Services 

Uy = 
Notes or " Students are admitted at the beginning of the fall or 
Ny, ih al] any of the summer 


\ ui Sessions Application for admission 
hy embe ined credentials must be received by July 1 for the fall 
fum, r . 


Mer sp. or the Spring semester, and one month pnrior to registra- 
Ss . 

IN Seme te Sion for which application is made Students are admitted 
N * In the Master of ( omparative Law (American Practice 


are admitted at the beginning of the fall or 


"Dplica,; 
: E "quired ation for admission together with proposed dissertation 
e" Octo, a Credentials must be received by March 1 for the fall 


Or the 
© the SPring semester 


S— Laus, 
x inning Lawyers Who wish to take graduate courses are 
A of lon, S 6 of the f the spring semester, or anv of the 


Say ader 
N Or Juri ts who wish to eam credit for transfer toward a 
N Sera; Mis Doctor d 

ssion, r € 


" Bree at another institution may be admitted 
Unus, ^ they 


Sua] ab àre in good standing at an ac redited law s« hool 
à a 
UN ter on lity in their law studies; they are admitted to the fall 


Y i 
M for adm, Unusual ç ircumstances 
op Pc for pion With required credenti 
law « 


als, for a student who 
r toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 


See p "Ived at the Office of 


ransfe 
Noo] 


age 24), should be rece 


| 
| 
| 
| 


m —————À————————— 
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or to the fis 
Admissions of the National Law Center at least one month prior to t is 
of registration for the semester or summer session for which application " 
2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyer ofe’ 
to take graduate courses (see page 24 should be received at L 
Admissions of the National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester t us? 
for the spring semester, and one month prior to registration for 


session for which application is made 


READMISSION 


; the 
attend during 
A student who was previously registered but did not attend A 
6 lication for ie 
m 


recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an app 


ission 
as those for 


sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same 
Application for Admission, above! 

If the student has attended one or more institutions e 
during absence from the University or applies as à degree € 
previously a nondegree student, he or she must have comp 


ji^ 
n higher v 
andidale 5 ig 


Jete, 9' 


scripts sent to the Dean 


REGISTRATION 

os uden” p 

Before attending classes each student must regis 

we been filed and apP sum 
a semester or one pes 

"Orge Washingt | or div” cg 
college, $C o0. g 

deans conce 


registered until proper credentials há 
No registration is accepted for less than 
A student may not register con urrently in G€ 
another institution. Registration in more than one 
the University requires the written permission of the 
registration 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
r for any 


: i clea 
4 student who is suspended or whose rex ord is not 


eligible to register 
New Student— Upon receipt of à final letter ! ation i 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registra who was "app | 


; registere h 
Readmitted Student—A student previously rt giste! a pt » 
'ster or summer Se fore beo 
ssion, above! be 


of admission 


for courses during the preceding seme 
receive a letter of readmission (see Readmi 
for registration i 


+ 


DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION i 
> wentieth 9U€77 
Registration is held in Stoc kton Hall, 720 voz spring P 
following periods: fall semester August 20 e zd  below- e 
and 8. For late-registration fees, see Special EM 


» Dean 
changed only with the permission of the Dear 


— — MI 


n 
nd s and financial regulations were adopted for the 1987 summer | |; | | 
the 1987 88 academic year | li | 
T i 
Q Bes 
a mil 
Mq, tes | i| 
"ng P'ogram (11 or more hours* each semester $5,650.00 fi l 
MK» Program. each semester hour 404.00 f ; 
J and c. ""didates (LLM M.Comp.L, and M4 omp.L. [Am || | 
D “ntinuing Legal Education Students, each semester 
"Wade is. 307.00 I {| 
ly "dida, full i H 
Program, inc luding the final examination 10,390.00 Al 
Y Cen À nM 
lei LE" Fee (charged all students registered on campus | d 
er hour, to a maximum of $93.00 per semester 8.80 | Í | 
o U : | 
my Me Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the l.i | 
ie m PPlicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each | 
j "het sen " Is $50 Per course, but no student will be « harged more than | l| 
hu ester lor compute; use 


| i| 

Ss aT hI 
A fee (Iden | nN 
he degree candidate $ 


lu nonrefundable 30.00 f 

deposit qo lassifieg Student), nonrefundable 15.00 | 
& (Dayan Charged each student admitted to J.D degree | 
"ute e i N 4 : : 
hy Peeifi i in n two installm, nts—$100, nonrefundable by a 
NI ^ th 


e letter of 


: admission; $350 nonrefundable, by | | 
' 150.00 
DE Mast. l 
Nd asters theses and SJ.D dissertations 15.00 | I 
} ” for failure to register within the designated 


| 
t Week of Classes | 


Quen and thi 25.00 
I 
hind TN ird 


Weeks of classes 50.00 


v t fee, ch of classes if permitted 100.00 $ 
AUN based for failure to make payments when due see i 
N t of | ^ low) 15.00 i | | i | 

Pl Stolen picture identification card 2.00 | HARI 
N Don ry fee, Or reinstatement after financial encum- ! LET 1] 
Neq fee, EM Of fees (see Payment of Fees below 35.00 | i 
NAOTA Mrged a Student whose check is retumed | 
en... "t funds or for any other reason 15.00 1 

Wy, e tr. noH 2.00 fi 
M two ipts are requested at the same time fee for [i | 
^ On Pies is $2 fee for each additional copy 50 
Malte sa PU in p 

"vi 


| n | 
, || 
me ces of ^ re L Diversity entitles each student to the following i 
ium ps e Career Services Center; the use of the | niversity 


"llego. s 
N Bes; admission to all athletic contests, unless other- 


m 9 degree candidate may take more than 14 semester hours 
! tid at the 

or t W rate of 2 Bom « 

Nd erms, ir Aap $2.597 50 


r for four suce CSSAE seneste 
d approve an extension of time 


ICT semeste TS, exclusive 
the student must | 
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edi 

wise specified; subscription to the Hatchet, the student newspaper: e ^" 
attention as described under Student Health Service These privileges "T 
and a student is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dis™ 
University 
PAYMENT OF FEES "L 
No student is permitted to complete registration Or attend class ition 
charges are paid or until arrangements for pay ment have been mà e cash! 
fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office oft ia be 

ders shou f 


the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orde! um 
out to George Washington University with student identification n 
in the upper left-hand corner 

The Student Accounts Office has responsi 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room 


bilitv for billing and art 
n and board ch " coni 
a deferred payme ing ™ 
with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, Pra s 
to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except fo d 
the time of registration and the remaining half on or be 


ninth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters. s 
ce > , ve will be charged "- Jan "d 

8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance wi 7 mmt 
registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month p ] 
available i ovel” i 
"o scholarships £ t0 s 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form o! > y peri eed 

. > C K 

tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are n ex", 5 


total tuition and fee ch stand 

Under such i Tl. 
je 

student may be permitted to pay one half of the amount d a de pred P^ 

the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing c 


deferred payment contracts unless the 
value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more 


contract i 
due will y e 

» interes fina? 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subje he will be Li 
cent per annum. Accounts that become 30 day 
encumbered. In the event a student s account 15 


student forfeits rights to the use of deferred pay » Rel 
will notify the R E other a iw 


semesters, and the Student Accounts Office ' ‘nlomas, d le n 
grades, future registration privileges transcripts, dip!o nancial " Wid 
information until the account is settled financially. "a ition t0 
require payment in full of all amounts due the University ! wy 


reinstatement fee of $35 
Returned Check Policy—A student whose chec fee. If! 
bank for any reason will be charged à returned che S encum ve. 

within 15 days, the student's account will be financii yerated abo" 
or late payment enu 


ul 
k is retur 2^ W 


same restrictions and penalties as f 


'p/ AN 22 j NT PLANS t 
PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAY MENT PL/ wish to pay p 
- those who put mo". rd 
for th® qitions VAY" 3 a j 
] condi detail an 


available 
Terms anc ; 
For speci®c 


Several commerical programs are 
their education on a monthly basis 
a life insurance policy in the contract 


address inquiries to the following 
Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuitior 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company 


1 Plan, 53 Beaco . ror xy? 


61 Broadway: ‘ 


DU " 
ponaj Loan p. 
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} 


1 3 rogram, The Riggs National Bank 

Ihe titi ‘Shington D.C. 20035 

Y l0 " 

lig Plan, Ing Concord, N.H. 03301 
De, Man 

Ming Maryland National B; 


"^d. 21203 


1913 Massac husetts Ave 


ink, ¢ onsumer Banking Division, P.O Box 1954 


DRAW, .. 
Na awat s AND REFUNDS* 


tio 
the ma for Withdraw 
"his. ade in )e 
\ Med afte I 
"iati "the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinar V circumstances 
àn ins 


n hori tructor is not an acc eptable notice 
ty m, Withdrawals and changes in s hedule 


al from the | niversity or for change 


awal from courses is 


cancellations of semester 
*S will be made in accordance with the following sch« dule 
B Semesters 


Win” Withdr 
Wit awal On ( 
Nip Wal on 


awal from the | niversity 

r before Friday of the first week of classes 90 
= © before Friday of the third week of classes 75 
Bia, à on Or before Friday of the fifth we ek of classes 
^ a 3 after the fifth week of classes 
Miu j ithdraway If the 


50 
a 


None 
change in program results in a lower « harge, the 
' applies to the difference 

E student withdrawals as the y relate to residen e hall 
charges are contained in the specific lease 
uU 


4 X polis 
MN the the University 


tase © Americ an ( 
Will tuition be 


arrangements 


are in conformity with guideline 
ouncil on Education 
refunded or 


s for refunds 


reduced because of absence from 


es , and certifie ation for work done will not be given a 
à i 5 no : 
x ' enc t have à clear finan ial record 
'Ourago j 
Manga raged to provide their own cash lunds until they can make 
Ments in 


the community 


as been able I recent years to assist mam 


require, through full or 


V students in 


partial s holarships 


) 
Part time employment, or a « ombinatik 


n of these kinds of 


t AND p 

| ROFp 

W Ww. ESSION AL SCHOO) FINANCIAL AID SERVIC I 
x 


à in the Graduate and Professional Se hool 

L 

NS "APSFAS Which provides an analysis of an applicant's 

M fr ing Stude 1 

^. ‘Um : , ents wishing to receive “nancial aid should request 

NL gg AS Educational Testing Se rvice, CN—6660 Princeton 

IN lhe information provided by the applicant and the 
je ; 

X inalyzed and a « Opv of the report will be sent to the 

th, 


in class S( hedule 
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e? 
^w Center int 
Law Center. In addition, students entering the National Law Cena jet! 
program who desire to be considered for a scholarship must subm 


alification® 
the Law Center by March 1 outlining their academic qua [ 
extracurricular activities, and their reasons for believing à scholars 


them is justified ait rie P 
1 FAS in 

Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSF? ! si , 
arly as possib s 


their reports to be received at the Law Center às e : 
ill begin m 


Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center W 
in March, and available funds are limited 
No awards will be made to an entering student until the 


been completed 


W 
proces 


admission 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Research Assistantships 


ing fellowSlPe i 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships; om "M 
tly to the Dean. L y 


S itt 
is should be submi ry 
e award is made ip ad 
hip (1973)— Scho i 


research assistantships should be sent direc 
specified, application and supporting ¢ redentia 
than March 1 preceding the period for which tl 
went, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholars 
needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. — .cholarshiP 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965) —Partial 8€ 


students in the National Law Center rund is ustd fg 


Jacob Burns Fellowship Fund (1983)— Income from the regard 10 
to award substantial grants to incoming students without with the ds” 
need in order to attract the highest achievers and those ve sucha "I 
intellectual promise to this law school. All students who pn: ter at The 
known as Jacob Burns Fellows of the National Law hui P 
Washington University rF 947) MiP 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship puition soy 9 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881 LL.M. 1882. A full- Jed t0 a deg” 
the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awar equivale” 


-helor of Arts OF 
promising graduate of this University with a Bache pe years ^ 
; „ry three 
Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every Mr was crea 
Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship Fund— This Harris catio? 


bequest by the late Patricia Roberts Harris, J.D 1960. Mrs. 


Housing and Urban Development and Secretary ( the Natio! law 

Welfare. She also served as a member of the faculty O ing firs eat ^ie" 

The income from the fund will be awarded to an enten! jus j 

who reflects the values of academic excellence and soct ude . 0 

the life and career of Professor Harris le each year t0 4^ adig 
Honor Scholarships— Two s« holarships available n awards! 


ides a cash yell pol 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides for all tne reed f 


neec 

tuition aid, in an amount depending on co 
„tanding : 

basis of outstan “a: t scores: date 
cand 


scholarships are awarded on the nate 
: à mission 


academic and extracurricular; Law School Ad 


. r$, 
i ird yea , 
retain the scholarship for the second and imulative: o po 
"ar i 1 
maintain a B average, both for each year and € ward t Y 


T annual 4 
Howrev and Simon Scholarship 1982)—An "Ls 
assistance to worthy students al aw’ i 
a An annua ity 
Hunton and Williams Scholarship 1981)—An ual 
the law firm of Hunton and williams in r 


education offered at this law school 


cogni 


FINANCIAL AID 


lave 
ee enter Tuition Remission 


Washi rt Netherland Miller Scholar ship Fund. 


be ^y DC, lay firm of Miller and € hevalier 
pihi da pr olarship purposes 
Tiles, . elta 


For Juris Doctor students, based on financial 
Established in 1985 by the 


lhe income from this fund will 


v 4 Scholar ships (1959 Zeta ( hapter of Phi 
LTEN “ntemational provides tuition aid to a stude 


t 
rig Don 
li Cont" Program who excelled in s¢ holastic 
Vern, enterin the 


Delta Delta Legal 
nt in the second vear of 
achievement and service to 


larship Fund (1977 lo provide 
aw Center 


4 scholarship to some 
| Aden io olarships Scholarships awarded each vear to entering full-time 
Rone r tuition aid, in ar 


late nounts depending on need. Candidates must have 
! ^C da 
hu, qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic 


the suce essful candidate must maintain a B average, both 
lulative Application must be made to the 


attainment. To 
"wd ar and cun 
| tition , 

i “did gp 

ne C s holarships are also available to « ontinuing second 

wa , Students wi 

I 


Dean before 


and third 
abilitv, on the basis of 
ipplication should be made to the 


th demonstrated s holastic 
Prior -— Capac ity for leadership 
! 1 


‘hite i 
i Phosa Comb Scholar ship Fund (1971 Bequest of 


an ading and ! worth 
Gey cation assisting worthy vou 
L 


Frank S. Whit omb for 
ng men and wor en in sex unng 
4 Win. 


Created by a ge nerous gift of Katherine 
|] and, Glen A Wilkinson, J.D. 1938 Mr 
Uisheg ; 


Wilkinson 


) Inforn 
Py. ~Stude "a 
Ap visi the x nts may 


n aduate Fe 
C 


also 


llow 
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te 
Mitchell ae A 


Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the o 
the C JW. 


Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund ^ 
Dougherty Fund; the District of € olumbia Bar Association Loan rund: roid! 
Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the' ja 
and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law © ol Hl 
tion Loan Fund; the Morris Golub Loan Fund the John B. Jt» an m 


^ . w 
Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson I ducational Trust Loan Fund; the y " 
1921, 1924, 1929, ! " 


ation Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912 1918 955, 
1952, 1953, ! TI 


1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950 1951, 
1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law School Loan F 
Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assist 
B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Loan Fund; the Joan ^ 
Fund: the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan et : ud 
Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rov kport Loan Fund; the ere” rund: w 
Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance we weno 
Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund the W.H William json V | 
Student Loan Fund; the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund; the Ruth F. n emoi 
Fund: the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the samuel G 
Loan Fund 

In addition, financial assistance is avail 


Loan Program, National Direct Student Loans, v 
1 be made 


s teed 
able through the — 
vork-study, and My of ine D^ 


à ; T! 
Application for financial assistance shouk in the 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Fellowships and Scholarships nich 
pe riod or 3s? 


March 1 preceding the 


Application should be made before f 
1 applicatio! 


award is made. The applicant should submit ar 


Candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the Dean. The 
.Pplication should contain complete biographical data, information 
EN 4? Xperience in practice or teaching copies of or citations to published 
Sign, and such other information the Student believes will be of 


In the Consideration of the application. Applicants should arrange for 
t 'mmendation to be sent from two members of their law faculty 
"ihe, j € Dean The applicant's academic rank in class should be included 

Marcus e transcript of the law school or in the letters of recommendation 
i Finnegan, Finnegan Memorial Fellowship- —Established in memory of Marcus 
TN M ^ 1. 57, who, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teacher, brought 
: e field of patent law. The Fellow ship was established in 1979 with 
NW S by Mr Finnegan's law firm, Finnegan Henderson, Farabow, Garrett 
MCN Pro clients, and his many friends. The Graduate Fellowship in 
Mia perty IS awarded with a requirement that the recipient prepare a 

Richar Peper In the field of international intellectual property 

i hie of i Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students— 
May, for thew Paul Momsen LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1984-85 and alternate 
x Study of US. constitutional law and the law Of patents and 


of 


s P C Shaw Gr 
"Wig" Shaw, LL B 


'aduate Fellowships in Administrative Law- Bequest of 
1915, LL.M. 1923. For &raduate study in administrative 
pedin d emphasis on protection of the interests of ordinary citizens 
p achin Fen 55 with administrative agencies 
M of Sg Owships— Three or four fellowships available each year with a 
he, d q : pius tuition for an approved course of study leading to an 
LN Stipend aching fellowships are awarded for a term of two academic 
ho? tou ` OF the second year is $9,000 plus tuition Fellows conduct the 
their} '! Legal Research and Writing and work with the students to 
the o Writing ability By arrangement with the Dean they may also 
rtunity to teach additional courses 


f Nat; 
ional Ag; 4 
P Studera Affairs Law Student Prize Presented to an outstanding 


iz ahi: 
he he Unive, Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
members ny A medal and a cash award presented annually to each 


On, Of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vieck Moot Court 


el p C 
ting Sant” Memorial Prize— ! plaque given to that individual in 
iby” Vitali S Who has been most successful in maintaining his or her 
*electe z, and humanity during law school The recipient of this 


" Cente, * graduating class during the Spring of the third year at the 


rated UM Prize— Awarded annually to the graduate student 
a Over Price s tighest overall proficiency in a course in labor law 
o Universi ^ *Stablisheg by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Honorary 

Who Of the Dist, memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious 

ttained mg tof Columbia. A cash award given annually to the 

€ highest average grade in the third-year, full-time 


Pj Pri; 
the ze~ Awarded by Et 


: à Alumnae ( hapter to the law student 
average for the 


first year 


FI 
E 

| 

] 
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meri 


John Bell Larner Prize— By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the cours? 
of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the entire 
of the degree of Juris Doctor 
John Ordronaux Prizes— By bequest, awarded 
has attained the highest average grade in the first-ye 
student who has attained the highest cumulative average š 
second-year, full-time course t 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding "m 
Professor 


of the late 
Meld d 


wh? 
annually to the student 
ar, full-time course n ofi 
grade at t 


the field of civil procedure, established by the will 

Hassler Walburn in memory of his mother 
Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize Est 

J.D. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstanc 


ablished by Imogen 
jing student 


constitutional law 


REGULATIONS cmm | 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


tial 

Juris Doctor Candidates— Juris Doctor candidates without ee su 
employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours 4" the daytime 0 
may take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled 28 hore j 
. a rses. The Dean gei oa 
approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exception ant yel 
no program will be approved that would permit the d t ei 

requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beg" joyment 
of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside emp pudié’ 


dl eii " ivi ake imited p 
in the day or evening division, must take a lim f their 


i : : jority O 
exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking à majority ~ m 
a week; the minimu for à 


evening may not take more than 10 hours 
be approved by me required 


except in special cases when 6 hours may 


d -hedule for in the day division 
time. A minimum schedule for 11 hours in the dà d horized BY 


1 a t 
exceptional circumstances when à reduced program sion or 4 ur 
Students taking more than 8 hours in the day take 4 , 


sid Dean to 
evening division must have the permission of the 


if a majority of the hours taken are in day cou 


course 
Students may transfer from the 
the permission of the Dean ird-vear students in 
With the approval of the Dean, second- and uu uate-ieve of 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate ge receive a PT cou! 


day division to the 


! 225 » st 
departments of the University; such a stude nt mu ph will the P 
to obtain credit for such courses, and in no eV i ouside rg 
computing the cumulative average es without substan , j 


Master's Candidates— Master's candidat students wi to sË 
tude not 
ek: of study nous 


P NP eek. 
ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a e am 
hours of outside employment must take a limitec prog roval for 


s 204 s unless ap 
8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours 
given by the Dean for a limited time 


ATTENDANCE for su 

ired and is necessary may be 
Regular attendance at classes is requirec e in any course 
student who is deficient in class attendance 


taking the examination 
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ES IN PROGRAM OF STI DIES 


With me Without the approval of the Dean Students may drop courses only 


Pari tten approval of the Dean In addition approval of the 
time, Wired unle 
Ces May 

or summe 


instructor is 


88 the request is made early in the semester. | nder no 


4 Student drop a course after the last day of classe 
r session 


5 in any 


arch paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
r Courses, as indicated in the course desc nptions. To receive 


| MS Bade On à research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last 
| Um Sin the se 


C "Mester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last 
| QU Por sug ation Period (the last day of any examination given in any 
than icient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline (but not 


Qe last dày of the examination period of the 


following semester, or 
i r the Permission of the Dean, not later than the normal graduation 


St 
Udent). Subject to the following conditions: (1 


a no student will 
It for t 


he Course for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the 
^ n Submitted 2 


im, SCR C 2) the only grade the student may receive for the 
wii pedit or NC (No ( redit). To receive ¢ redit 


a minimum grade of 65 
any ~~ Candidates and 75 for LLM candidates. Failure ultimately to 


Neo for the ae course will result in à grade of 45 Students who are 
M, Ch Semes; ^ degree may register for one course requiring a reseam h 
than One x er; with the approval of the Dean such students may register 

* Such Course each semester 


ne ! may Dot add courses or change from one sex tion to another of the 
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The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and vr 
to apply to Law 314, Legal Writing, and to research paper courses that kc ic 
legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the paper $ top a 
length should receive specific approval by the faculty member. Furthe 
outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose dent the 
submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow the to red 
opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretio g d? 
a revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student. A reve ine 9 
necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic » Book y 
draft should be by a specified date. The paper should follow the Blue 


EXAMINATIONS dent $ 
A stu! 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every | 


s x s se for . 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No d "m | 
will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or ot month 

A à e than one : will? 


Application for excuse must be made in writing not lat na 
the date of the examination. A student excused from à final pec rion ™ 
permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit dete (0 
instructor will select the mode of determination (for 
examination or paper). The student will have the option of (1) "T 
the completion of the semester following the excus A; um gu all 
instructor's procedure of determining Credit/No Credit (minim. 
required for J.D. candidates and 75 for LL.M candidates) or o Jarly 
I (Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the next regu be 
examination for a numerical grade. The examination may 
exclusion for low scholarship 
Permission to take an examination before the re 
be granted. Permission to take à postponed e and 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. amination agti” 
A student who has been excused from taking à regular exar ed igit 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next ich may aU 
in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, unis 
such action as the circumstances require. will be recorded ^ ys 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of as: ided above 
the student has been excused from the examination as 
obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


»gularly sched limi! 
xamination 


= 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION ddi 
: „ina 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take hours Oe 


nci dian 2 (onsite ips ED asis, 12 semester D 
regularly given on a Cre dit No Gn dit — L «dit will be reco! a date WE 
work on a Credit/No Credit basis; a grade of Cre A i 

is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or bette! jpe the an 
election of Credit/No Credit in an elective graded v of a si" esi 1 
eighth week of a semester, the Friday of the fourth oak p r " 


session, or the Friday of the seventh week of a r à 
b in a course 0f, of 


unexcused failure to take an examination " of a gr? T 
required research paper will result in the recording inc | 
taken on a Credit/No Credit basis. 

or 1it/No 1 hours of COUT gna 


No student may take more than 17 semester 
2: Credit/No © 
220 and other courses regularly given on à *^ 


Credit basis 
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nts are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 


“tion pa à Credit No Credit basis. In the Opinion of the faculty, a student's 
"por 9 lake Courses on a CrediU/No Cre 


ang dit basis may, in view of the 
“Wovens 4Pparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 
» be detrimental to the student's c 


areer in the legal profession 


A, given, inn 
TON umerical terms ex uivalent to le 
ent; 75 i 


' B, Good; 65-74 C, Satisfactory; 55 64, D, Poor— below 
b for graduan: ^ a x ed > CR eae az 

MS 34g uation; 45-54, F Failure. In Law courses 220, 321-22, 323 342 
MS ' 399, 459, 479 509, 579, 593, and 620 grades are CR. Credit 
Credit pe of 65 required for J.D candidates, 75 for LL.M candidates); N( 

Ny lude. 220, the grade of H (Honors may be earned for work of excellent 
hai | ent who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled 
ly pon fai Blven the grade of | Incomplete. See Examinations above) for 


Ure to take an examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate 
| 


ido as been completed and credit given Grades between 55 and 64, 
lti not represent s 


ave satisfactory work and adversely affect a student's 
Tage. No cred 


55 It is given to J.D and M4 omp.L. candidates for 
ME 9r to LLM candidates for grades below 65. No grade may be 
Instructor afte 


M tun r it has been Posted in the Law ( enter or disclosed 
Vihe; 955 there has been an error in arithmetic certifie 
stricto 


tter grades as follows 85-100, 


d in writing as 


fo? receives a grade below 55 |j has the right to retake the 
i ‘ m the 


Year. (y Same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
CN Is does noi apply to post-J.D. students The grade received in 


Ne, ius" Is entered into the student's rec ord in addition to the original 


Brades are included in Computing the student's average. A 

Xercise t} 

IN Coy the right to retake a course only with respect to two 
. Uring « " nte j 

Nul 6 Study at the Law Center 


didate parage of a student includes all grades in 


all courses taken 
ora Particular degree 


J a : 
V! ROBATION FOR POOR s( HOLARSHIP 
Or , 
i aee e Degree Of Juris Doctor A student whose Cumulative 
LT Mg Su, d Semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be put on 
u ent fai]; aise the c ative average 35.0 e 
R Memes th 5 to raise the cumulative average to 65.0 at the end 
E le student will not be permitted to register for any 
QN C unless he or she petitions for and receives the permission 
Wi "Immitto 
Me Ot be Dern ulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
te for ted to register for any succeeding semester unless the 
x and receives the permission of the Scholarship ( ommittee 


ives a gy 


! od ade of No Credit in more than one course 

een. c Of law Study will not be permitted to register for any 
a Of the "lo Braduate unless 

is nor Olarship Commit 

Permitte 

Ofthe 2 itte 


Binning o 


the student petitions for and rece 
tee 

d to register under the 
f the semester for whict 


Ives 


loregoing provisions will 
1 he or she was ineligible 
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p 
Students who are registered at the time Tow" 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to wit "Tu 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the se 
complete the work for which they are registered pudent w 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the § his ot 
demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyor jaw wits 
control and that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study ~, TL 
definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted 5 g 
conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee jete the f 
Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to COMP™ c for 
two semesters of law study before being denied permission to " 
suc ceeding semester. hie : E^ summe * 
For this purpose the term "semester includes a session a Mas 
Candidates for Master's and Doctoral Degrees—A candidate for facil 


they receive notice tha 


u 


i inion 0 y 
doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion degrees 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards Ee for which 
action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semes 


candidate is currently registered we dep igi 
A cumulative average of 78 is required for the Master of p^ A vL 
cumulative average of 65 for the Master of Comparative Law t any time pet! 
whose cumulative average falls below the required minimum 4 jon of the 
ineligible for continuation in the program without the perm inj ot 
Such a student will not be permitted to register for any su f the De? 
unless the student petitions for and receives the permission o "P. 
Board for Graduate Studies not siye 
Unclassified Students— An unclassified student wh i | 
may be excluded at the end of the semester for whic 


ose work i$ 
h the stu 


registered 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT nools and 
; sc 

Students planning to attend summer sessions at other he Le center” 10 
to use the credit toward their Juris Doctor program att students fine 


have the courses they wish to take approved by the puts vicinity cel 
hools in t jonal La 


courses in summer sessions at other law $C he Nat 

courses are being given during the summer sessions at t v^ recogniti al 
In no event will credit be given for unsatisfactory work or rogram: f A 

of that which might be obtained in a similar period in mL an official 
register at another law school must provide the Dean W! 
of their work there promptly on its completion 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
uest 


cords will be issu 


Official transcripts of student r 
cord. A 


former student who has a clear financial re le 

transcript When more than two transcripts are x á 50€ fee is € 
í j da5 

is charged for each of the first two trans ripts an 


additional transcript 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT us 
-ontinuo 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain exister for soe P 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing g readmitted ( 


the student breaks registration and must 
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Digo. 
tig A readmitted 


student is required to s 
the 


atisfy the curriculum requirements 
time of readmission 


I 
ATION Rey 'IREMENTS 

o. are awarded in February, May 
admi commended by the I 
MON ~on requirements of the National Law ( enter 
"hich whip, curriculum residence 
lti i " Student is 


and September 


aculty for graduation, a student must have met 


completed satisfactorily 
and other requirements for the degree for 
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offense against the community and will be prosecuted through 


University channels obtained 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be 


the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic d 
President for Academic Affairs 


eans, an. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION — 

io instll U^ 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies !9 mnt 
policies governing access to and release of student education reco univers 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. tions ™ ; 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institu : 


; 
1. afford students access to education rec ords directly related tO T 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 

inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; tion fo 
3. receive the student's written consent before releasing infor d 
or her education records to persons outside the Univers jshel 
directory information às indicated below Information may vertical” 
a student's parents without such written consent only upon 


Se , i 
the student's financial dependency and à 10 | 
x à m | 
lawfully issued subpo€ 


action. a req 


information upa xt of w 
adress of of su 


4. comply with a judicial order or 
student's record, notifying the student of this 4 


credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participi ol M 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise ed by ! rs fF! 
cluding intercollegiate athletics); and height and 
teams. A student who does not wish such directory 
file written notice to this eflect in the Office of the Registrar z "m 
each semester or session ol enrollment he release of 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on ! 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar: 


NL 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES sete í 
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rhe University and its various colleges, schools, and divi ation? 


modifv or change requirements rules, and fees. Suc 
" » 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS materiali Ü , 

If a student knowingly makes à false statement or conces other ae 

on an application for admission, registration fore Se the StU“. " 

document, the student's registration may be cancele sequen! n" 

ineligible (except by special action of the Facut” : exclude MT 
rhe right is reserved by the University to dismiss or i$ inte t 

the University or from any class or classes whenever, ID ™ dvisable- 


A sita 
or the University, the University Administration deem 
RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 4 pro?" | 

changes 


te 
rhe right is reserved by the University to make - 
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notice whenever circumstances warrant su 
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munis, 
dimissa Ù should know that administrative action, which may 
Quum from the residence halls revocation of other privileges, or 


0f the Uassa] from the | /niversity, may be taken in order to protect the 
Diversity, and the rights of others 


"2 


ta CADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE, COMPUTING 
LO 


demic. en 
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STUDENT SERVICES ea 


RESIDENCE HALLS te 
The University does not provide regular residence hall space fO gait 
students. However, the Housing and Residence Life Office rele puildin? 


own 

in the campus area. Additionally, the Housing and Residence Lie Org 
an Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, and attempts to provi atit 
and assistance for those seeking accommodations. For com wc appli" 
this service, as well as apartment guides and referrals, interest washing” 
should contact the Director of Housing and Residence Life, 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


FOOD SERVICE pased on the 
Contract food service is available from August to May, vacation ff 
undergraduate academic calendar of registration, exams, and va ame 
Accommodations for the law school calendar are made. Th MTL. 
meals per week plan costs $2,100, the any 10 meals per week plam ipei 
any 7 meals per week plan, $1,980. Contract service is cafeteria sty coupon " 
in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. qu cafet 
also be used on a cash-equivalency basis in the Marvin Center 

and in George's on the fifth floor 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER unity a 
b ; comm" pit 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the ie pe oppo iti y 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and SC facilities P i 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range ye poa T 
setting for a variety of programs conducted by the Univers! 2i other st 
departments offering course work in the performing arts, à on il) 
faculty organizations ; of the te" 
‘ t : cd segments cen 
The Center Governing Board, representing vari d segre nini OO gt 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day func me t 


i P » deve!OP tjon. 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the 0°? d ration 
7 Center $ | 


dures and policies that provide à framework for the ' 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


rhe Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located ät al " 
\ve, NW -joner an E 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse pas edical P or 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of stuc ae j 
Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appoin test gns 
hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine „ommon ma 7 je 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost, — > and im " | 
stocked to fill students’ prescriptions, and allergy ae j " jatrist \ 
administered by the staff nurse for a minimal or  concems- m A 
Health Service to assist students with mental healt " hen the stu e i 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours W Room of hed À 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergeney iy only 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergen 


are the responsibility of the student 


a SN 
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tamaa Must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 


Murs at the Student Health Service Students enrolled in off-campus 
‘dents and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible 
Withee. “0 so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, 
Soe” ents will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from 


d 
"ot, lay rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for e 
V ro tory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside 


ibility of the student 
"a Accident Insurance 


xample, x-ray 
physicians) are 


ity has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 


; On an elective basis, for those students who do not have other 


|l 
“he De Merested Students should contact the Student Health Service or Office 
| f Students 


EMPLOI; T 
Uie, 2 


Morg "mi More than 10 semester hours must limit outside employment to 
E Ours (see Academic Work Load, page 35). It is urged that all 
Althoy d refrain from engaging in outside employment during their first 
Bee E In some special areas may contribute to the learning and 

le st Student, as a general rule it will compete with time needed for 
LN : Preparation, which are at the heart of a good legal education 
D 
Wm, TLOPMENT AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 
Adee lopment Office provides a full range of services to support the 

“Ve thro king Process. Students, graduates, and prospective employers 
NM Newsier a variety of programs, including Systems of job-vacancy 
m On reg ters of current career information individual and group 

in llegy. ume Preparation, interviewing skills development, and job- 

n lega] ti Career resource library; and forums and panel presentations 
NNE Eve topics as well as employment options 
^ ^ interviewing Program is organized in the fall of each 
CN Summ enable prospective employers to interview second-year stu- 

tes fop " Positions and third- and fourth-year students and LL.M 
red 43 Emm Positions. In 1986, the 361 participating employers 
N ns, Ove es and included private law firms, legal services offices, 

"nment 4 


eng nt agencies, accounting firms, and District Attorney's 
the 
Qu i fall of 1986, the ( 


t "reer Development Office conducted regional 
Pea pone Programs in New York City, Boston Philadelphia, 
Bee With th bg ngeles, and Dallas the latter program was offered in 
D] led th, e Ge 


iny bá orgetown University Law Center). These programs 
v and Organ Pus interviewing process by providing students exposure 
Ne pus nizations that did not interview on the G 


eorge Washington 
UN Francise e regional interviewing effort will be factom, i in 1987 to 
May dona CO and Atlanta 
jy la Cente 


wy ls, Which ris a member of the Consortium of W ashington, D.C, 
M the -. SPOnsors the Public Service/Public Interest Interviewing 
CN mmens Semester During the past year, 34 organizations 
ET ic... Wencies, public interest organizations, and legal ser- 
| that o a students for specific job openings. An additional 20 
end representatives to W ashington advertised their 
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position vacancies and requested that students make direct application 1 
Consortium also sponsors a cooperative interv iewing program targ” oil 
corporations. Past participants represented such industries as 9e nce 
gas, steel, foods and beverages, data processing accounting, ân washing 
The Career Development Office is planning to hold its first 1988 
metropolitan area, small-firm interviewing program in the spring € 
expected that this regionally targeted program will significantly singe ! 
number and variety of legal opportunities for the 50-60% of the gra i 
wishing to locate employment within the metropolitan area. hy, d 
The Career Development Office publishes a newsletter, Not 4 pros 


uted bi-weekly to all students to keep them informed of upco af ion! 
iring, bar exa 


application deadlines, general career news trends in h 
changes, and other pertinent information ducts à 
Each vear in February, the Career Development Office con 986 9 
267 members of s 


ating class showed 69% in private practice 14* in government © q in 
militarv), 10% in judicial clerkships, 5% in business and indus “at con t 
services and public interest and 1% in other positions The pert pela" 
tion of graduates (5296) is in the Middle Atlantic region, which inc york 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. ed in the 

and 5% are locat t 
{awaii) drew 5% of 0. 


the previous year s graduates. Responses from 


Jersev, and Pennsvlvania are home to 23% 


England states. The Pacific coast states including I to a nu 

North Central states attracted 5%. Small percentages went 

states 

VETERANS BENEFITS " Tu d 
i ice Hall, 21 

The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice eu or thal 

assists students entitled to educational benefits as vete d 


T " į any 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any F. tion f r 


» er , > nefi ice rocesses € Jio 
arise concerning their benefits. This office also p that monthly 


7 


ment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 5° eo 
will be paid or deP* 

zee as veterans i i 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits 4 vet pitting ye 


j > yrior tO " 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor p € P 
All such studen! should i 


cation to the Veterans Administration h sels 10 737 
: i 4r, whic nade j 
instruction sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar can of £^ 
»nroliment ; 


ments to be fulfilled before certification of t her info ations ne^ 

" e k 
Veterans Administration, and which includes y" jitol St NE: 
interest. The Veterans Administration 15 at 941 N ar 


D.C. 20421 yl 
DISABLED STUDENT SERVICES 4 orien AiO ye 
dvising: pic 


` ates 4 p 
rhe Director of Disabled Student Services € oordin „pudents. 
f disabled StU“ sity 


special services that address the needs 0 Univers ents A 


sh the . 
serves as a central point of contact from which disabled stu 


) arving 
obtain information and assistance in Sf rvi abled s 5 
is available tor general tanc 


" , , jst 
library maintained in the office ir general ass fe of UC F 
In addition to coordinating a prog z to the se 
integration of disabled students às fully as pour 
community, the Director administers reading 


those with visual and auditory handicaps f Rice Hall, 212 
The office is located on the fourth floor © 


zu 

a Sad 
T 
L 


ty N 
SES OF INSTRI ICTION 


mR PLANNING 
Othe great Stre 
Ny. aNd the fle 


AND COURSE SELEC TION 


ngths of the National Law Center is the diversity of its course 


xibility it offers students to design their programs to fit their 
Wid 7" Career plans Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to 
hd Udents with an ove 


rview of course offerings in \ 


arious areas of the law 
m in selecting course 


i, sist the 


s and defining their career objectives 
30 may consult members of the fac ulty for course and career planning 
N, the Career Development Office 


provides a central Storehouse of 
Barding many types of legal careers 


Apos, Ticulum after the first year is largely elective, 
Mg, Ure to Certain course work 


t iip» "o mmends that all stude 


Mada... 2Xation— Fe 
"ld ition, the 


D re 


the faculty believes 
is important Consequently the f 
nts take Administrative Law 342 
deral Income (4 
faculty believes that am would normally 
3 following courses and recommends that students take most 
law (3; ? Braduation Conflict of Laws (440 Federal Antitrust Law 452 
jx Check, c ,R medies (380), and one or more of the following: ( ommercial 
d olle 


ction, and Banking (372 Creditors' and Debtors Rights (378 
T an, Sales fi 1 
Me Law es Financing (370) 


Center 
Ered Snter's broad offering of elective courses is listed below. ( ourses 
thing. and above are generally more advanced, but are open to second- 
Stude 


a nts who have taken the prerequisite courses. Both second- 

à Wf tho Dea, dents may take more than one such course with the 
N n : 
0 


IE M the... 
: 497, Ny Courses | 
th ' and 596. 


8 of ; 
3 the pi of Instruction listed below 
lo Withdr 


aculty 
Corpora- 
20), and Trusts and Estates I (390 

a generalist J.D. progr 


permis- 


fering clinical work are: Law 414, 460, 483, 492, 493 495 


are subject to change 


The | niversity 
aw any course announced 


AT 


"COURSE 
_ASES AND SEMINARS (300—499) 

ition E 

(30) Criminal Justice ( UN Studies in E nvironmental Law 

tion af r 41 

h llago OVemmenı Clinical Studies in Urban Law 497 


è La Collective Bargaining and Labor 
bes. W (342) 
WE Lay EL Arbitration (340 
NI ' Semina 4. ; ane - = 
: (386) ir (344 ( pup r Paper Check Collection 
Vil py E and Banking (372 
(308) cedure Complex Community Property/Marital Property 


; 394 
E Wnt cedure 305 Comparative Law (438 
Part 1g Semin Computers and the Law (468 
Tm istor, á (322 Conflict of Laws (440 
l (335; J Seminar 318 ( onstitutional Law seminar (350 


Corporations 25 


J6 
ing (334) Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (378 


Nd State (436 
92) 


ar (316 


Current Decisions 364 


Current Problems in Land Use 
Controls Seminar (403 
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Disabled People and the Law (482 

Domestic Relations (434 

Drugs and the Law Seminar (474 

Environmental Law I (410 

Environmental Law II (411) 

Estate Planning Seminar (395 

Federal Antitrust Laws (452 

Federal Jurisdiction (300 

Government Contracts Seminar (490 

Government Contracts (486 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (491 

Government Procurement Law (487 

Immigration Law (360 

Individual Rights and Liberties (358 

Insurance (382 

International Business Transactions 
Legal Aspects of (446 

International Civil Litigation (449 

International Law and World Order 
444) 

Introduction to International 
Economic Law (445 

Journal of International Law (366 

Jurisprudence (442 

Labor Law (338 

Labor Law Seminar (341 

Land Development Law (408 

Land Use Control (402 

Land Use Planning (404 

Law and Accounting (324 

Law and Criminology 1 (478 

Law and Criminology H (479 

Law and Medicine (472 

Law and Psychiatry Seminar (437 

Law and the Deaf Clinical Education 
Activities (483 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (475 

Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (496 


ADVANCED COURSES AND SEMINARS (Nl MBERE 


Accounting Aspects of Federal 
Income Taxation (573 

Banking Institutions and Their Role 
in Real Estate Investments (535 

Chinese Law (570 

Comparative I nvironmental Law 

Control of Toxic and Hazardous 


Substances (548 


Copyright Law (559 


Law Students in Court (495) 


Legal Activism (498) 

Legal Aid (493) 

Legal Aspects of Inte 
Business Transactions ! 


Legal Writing (314) 
Law (409) 


Local Government 
yn semin 


Mediation (303) r 
The Modern Corporatic 
336 ndi 
i Tra tions 
Modern Real Estate Transac 


Moot Court (312) 


»rnational 


Patent Office Pr 
Performance of Gove 
Contracts (488) av (480 
Police and the Commun i 
Problems of Tax Policy aa n 
Problems of the Consun edia (352! 
Public Policy and Mass rkels (328 
Regulation of Securities 
Remedies (380) «ng (370) 
Sales and Sales Financing rate 
Securities Aspects OF ^ 
Finance (327! 6) 
Securities Regulation = and Gift 
l'axation — Federal Est 


Subchapter 5 
V (311) 2) 
‘Court peo 


i 

422) NT. 

l'axation— Federal we E 

l'axation — Federal y n jders 
ati and + 

Corporations ano ae 
l'axation — partnership 
; (426) 


Trial Advocac 
Trial Practice 
Trusts and Estates 

and Estates ~- i 
practices 
aw an 


Trusts 
Unfair Trade 
United Nations L 

447) e 
US. Foreign Relations 


wW 
Women and the La 


D 500-699! e entist 

X. nsit | 
Crime Lab, the For* - i532! E" | 
the Criminal å wyer ne Mi 


f 
Economic planning | 
— al planning ™ nd 
Environment# pm clai 
Equal Employ™ 5 pl 


Litigation (521 LOP 
gqual Employmen i 
A & rudi 


Food and D 


(596) 


Caduate c, 
" "s Clinica} Studies 
livery Sy stems Seminar 


Care De 
S08) y 


E Taxation of Fore 
Yestment (583) 
h nden Studies (597) 


htm ion Affairs (522) 

iona) . : 
and Comparative Patent 
558) 


ign Business 


Humanitarian Law of 
hemari N Controj (568) 
566) Law of Air and Space 


Mati 
terpal Law of the Sea 
Ar tion Seminar (526) 
Sa “ons in the Fe 


567) 


'deral Service 


'ctions (535 


Sh ch a , 
igit ($2p. 21 riting Foreign 


rafting (591) 
tion: °° Law (546) 

“Ncepts and 
°S (563) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Practical Economics for Lawyers (500) 


Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501 

Regulation of ( ommunications 
Common ( arners (572) 

Research in Patent l'rademark, and 
Copyright Law (555) 
Research in Public Law 

Soviet Law (569) 

Survey of Mortgage Finance 539) 

lax Practice and Procedure Seminar 
588 

Income Taxation of Property 
l'ransactions 584) 

Taxation 


598) 


Deferred Compensation | 


586 
Taxation Deferred ( ompensation I 
587 
Taxation Exempt Organizations 
578) 


Taxation 


579 


Real Estate and Income 


Taxation Special ( orporation 
Problems (577 

l'axation — State and Local (581 

Thesis (599-600 

US. Trademark Law (560 

Water Resour: es Law (543 


The Legal Process 320 

Legislation 362 

Medicine for Lawyers (470 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation OSHA! (415 

Patent and Know-how Lic ensing (552 

Product Liability (454 

Public-Sector Labor Law »eminar (529 

Regulated Industries (345 

Regulation of Investment Advisers 
and Investment ( ompanies (507 

Statistics and the Law (503 

Taxation 

Taxation 


Oil and Gas (580 

Principles of ( haritable 
lax Planning (582 

Trade Regulation seminar (462 

Use and ( ontrol of Nuclear Ẹ nergy 


550 


US. Regulation of International Trade 


505 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


The courses of instruction are described below. The num 


given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in per jit m 


the name of the course. Thus, a year course giving two hours o 
semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course giving two hours 


marked (2) 


ber of hours dcm 


nation pe! 


In most courses, a final examination is held during the exam! examini? 


and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that 


These courses are parenthetically marked "Examination." in 
Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper 


lieu ^ 


examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper. The oi" 


completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the 


curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree „writing ust 
Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments, w i" 


ments,” "Take-home Examination," "Choice of Paper Or 
by the ins 


"Clinical Work" indicate the nature of the method planned 
determining in major part the grade to be given for the cou 
papers qualify for the Legal Writing curriculum requirement ^ m 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the ent 
»xaminations 
examina! : nations for 


afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many 
evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. 


students may be held in the evening tion in 

A parenthetical designation at the end of a course dead on 
hether the c » is schedule » offered i > spring O 

whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the sp : the day 0f "T 


the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet In 77, the first 
When a double-numbered course is designated "Academic Ye yf in the SP 
the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the secon 


REQUIRED COURSES 
203-4 Contracts I-II (3-3 day) 


Zz 

g 
7 
Ie! 
gT 
5 
is 


tance, mistake, problems of proof, functio 


€ 


1 
A 


* 


(4-2 evening) : jamages in in 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including : Fon, remedii ge 
quasi-contract, specific performance reformation, ro uding offer Pond 
acts creating and terminating contractual -— consideration: P 
ol! po" 


z 
x 


assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of c f breach T 
tion of the client's interests upon breach or threat o 
Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, a 
Academic year— day and evening) 


M 
WA 


nation) 
207 T (i seidelson, Banzi» i 
207 Torts (4) Seidelsc Reitze „poe I^ gl 
»ntional torts oí prf i 
Liability for harm to person or property Inten invasion OF of " 


jon, an' ; 
products liability, misrepresentation, defamatio ages: 


r jon; J 
and other basis for shifting losses causation: Examination e 


k “aims Act 
insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claim 


and evening) 

E : schiller, 

211 Property (4) Starrs J. Shwari p 
d ropertY: hist Po 

Basic concepts of personal property Real p! ' 


t s ol 

the law of estates and conveyancing, YP estates. fut ut 
landlord and tenant relationship conas to of title 

law and after the Statute of Uses; introduc , 


" tem 
real estate contract, the deed, the rec rae ad ing 
Fall— evening; spring—* y 


Examination) 
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èR Constitutional Law (4) B. Nolan 
. Sic Principles of American constitutionalism; judic ial function in constitu 
tional Cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, federalism 
Imiteq government development and exercise of national powers; introduc 
tion to civil rights and liberties Examination Spring — evening 
NStitutional Law I: Barron, Park, Cheh Dienes 
ral Systems (3 
Sic Principles of American ¢ onstitutional law, with à focus on EKovernmental 
ers and the role of the 5upreme Court in interpreting and enforcing 
Constitution norms. The nature and scope of judicial review The case and 
rontroversy requirement and other limitations on « onstitutional adjudication 
ers of the President and Congress; the separation of powers doctrine 
tionship of the national government to state governments and principles of 
state action doctrine Examination Spring — day 
Indjotutional Law II (3) Barron, Park, Cheh Dienes, B. Nolan 
i Rae. rights and liberties in the American constitutional scheme and the 
ü Mt judicia] methods of recone iling majoritarian Eovernance with individ- 
E 'edom Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of 
' equa] Protection guarantees freedom of expression and of religion, rights 
Privacy, ànd association Examination! (Will be offered beginning 1988-1989 
2g " day; Spring —evening) 
nal Law (3 Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff Sirulnik, Caplan, Craver 
the criminal Justice system; dimensions of the problem of « rime 
al sanctions An examination of what conduct should be made 
Mal and What san tions should be applied. The theoretical anatomy of a 


214 


elements of mens rea and actus reus), the general principles 
ability, and the various defenses »pecial problems, such as 
x Y, inchoate ¢ rimes, causation, insanity and complicity, are subjected 
217 Cri aileq analysis Examination Fall — day spring — evening 


Ina] py... 
Compra Procedure 3 »tarrs, Robinson, Zenoff Sirulnik, Caplan 
Plane lensive Presentation of major issues in criminal process, with heavy 
Proce, fia Supreme Court cases interpreting the constitution. The course 


Intern, rough the criminal Justice system, from first police contact, search 

` and other investigation through the prosecution preliminar, 

ig, Senitenci, 65 ,and trial. Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, and 
19 "ivi *Xamination Will be offered beginning 1988-1989 

Raven dure HII 3-3) Sharpe, Barron, 1 Schwartz, Kayton, Cheh 

The theory ansen, Reitze l'rangsrud, J Schwartz Hoptman, Peterson 

tensior actice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals values, costs 

the | . 15 of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication. } xamination of 


, 9$ an 
duties d Statutes that Kovern the process by which substantive nghts and 


Patios enforced in our federal and state courts Topics include the 
thori, 2 Procedure to substantive law the proper reach of judic ial 
Actio, $, pr p ĉading motions practice, joinder of parties and claims, class 
Claim i al discovery trial by jury emedies post-trial procedure appeals 
Aade !SSue Preclusion and alternative disp ite resolution. (} amination 
à “Mic year i n ia Ispi x 
i Re T day Beginning 1988-1989: ac ademic vear day and evening 
a Uoduci manch and Writing r4 Staff 
ti "Pecia Mete Of à law library research experience in primary, secondar, 
Cai Prag tice urces of taw; practice in proper legal « tation form Instru 
qua is g en in legal writing. The grade H Honors), CR (Credit). or NC (No 
ta? For v — Course. For Honors, a student must do work of excellent 
Cente the wor à Student Must attain a minir n grade of 65. Failure to 
à ing) In this course will result in a grade of 45 Fall—day and 
Ing Court (1, ; 
brief ction and ex, Staff 
and in the Perience in the writing and vwriting of an appe > cour 


i appellate case This course must be 
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(credi 
completed in order to earn credit for Law 220 The grade H (Honors), CT wot 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. For Honors, à student mus of 


of excellent quality. For Credit, a student must attain à minimum of © 
Failure to complete the work in this course will result in 4 grade 
(Spring—day and evening) zen 
222 Professional Responsibility Cibinic, Green, Jenkin pry 
and Ethics (2) B. Nolan, Sharpe, Johnston, Fas sen 
Required prior to graduation for all students entering in the fall 1 pic 
and thereafter. May be taken in the second, third, or fourth | codes % 
problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation. ys yd 
Professional Responsibility and legal discipline; roles of bar mer 1987 
courts. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day and evening; sum t Rome? 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Schechter, sng 0 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of ent p 
cation and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeac i E 
opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrat ion! (F 
scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (Exam 
evening; spring— day and evening; summer 1987) 
ELECTIVE COURSES Y aver 
300 Federal Jurisdiction (3) Barron, Kaytorr man pete. d 
Trangsrud, Hop ugh an 
and to the states, t of "^ 
roblems C, our 


302 


303 


304 


305 


Relationship of federal courts to Congress 4 
cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including P in federal and 
opinions, standing to litigate justiciability) federal question” ween state ^ 
federal review of state court decisions (including relation review) 
federal substantive law, procedural problems in exercising evening) 
of law to fact). (Examination) (Fall—day; spring— bee an, sie 
Pryor I Si 
Barnes, Jamborsky, Jacksot oo eð! 
Trial of assigned cases, trial techniques, pre-trial and pro for 
pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat - requisite 9f "m d 
Prerequisite: 42 semester hours, including Law 218 Pre rodit is 
registration: Law 232. The gr ade CR (Credit) or NC (NO 


course. (Fall and spring — evening) Vete 


Mediation (2) jsputes 
Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve P ilit 1 nid 
of mediation with other forms of dispute resolution: ntal, and jet 
areas of the law, including family criminal, — outside Oa pet 
Students participate in simulated disputes both in and 10 raise ? w 
to familiarize them with the process of mediation students tants 


ppt a or On 


Trial Practice Court (2 


practical and ethical questions about its 4 oe” 
journal entries describing their experiences as application t 
wa particular F 4 


write a 10-20 page paper either explorir yediation- 
m 
or discussing legal or ethical questions involving 


# 
to 24 Fall — day court? 
; The O ost 
Appellate Practice and Procedure a 22 appellate Peor agi 


Study through text and an examination O al 


„ries of fu 7 
centered around the discussion of a sen qoi 
ars. 


paper! 


Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) zenoll, 
1, the prelia 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion bail blicitY: pos ins 


: " 
to a speedy trial, discovery plea bargainin er ts); 
(Examination and Problerr men 


a i 
(Fall and spring— evening 


cedures. Starrs 
(Examination) 
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» Seminar. Administr, 


ation of ( riminal Justice (2 Robinson 
"OUD study 


of current problems in « riminal law and its administration 
c uding recent developments in preventive detention standards of effective 
fense « ounsel representation capital punishment the permissibility 
and efficacy of legal efforts to control life-style choices such as 
‘nmarital sexuality; and related topics of interest to members of the seminar 
' expected to prepare one analvtic Paper and two « ntiques of 
3s pers of others Enrollment limited Research paper) (Fall - day 


v anced Civi] Procedure: Complex Litigation (3 l'rangsrud 
Plex civi] litigation in the federal courts, modern « lass actions, and the use 
e injunction as a tool for institutional reform and the implementation of 
Rune Emphasis on one or more of the following topics: modern 
€ 9n theory alternative procedures lor managing complex public and 


e litigation the issues of representation, class conflicts and judicial 
Pervision of pl 


es, and maste 
$ and in the 
e Conte 


aintiff and defendant class actions; the role of junes, magis 
rs in complex cases government by injunction in free speech 
reform of public s¢ hools hospitals, and prisons; and the use 
mpt sanction Examination Spring — evening 


Study At: Civil Procedure 2) Hoptman 
bur ka Specific problems in civil procedure Topics will vary The topic will be 
in nced each year prior to registration Research paper 


Romero 

{ues with emphasis on procedural, ev identiarv, tactic al 
drafti ical Problems expenenced by trial lawyers in actual cases. Complaint 
tion eral motions depositions and other discovery methods prepara 
. introd, m. Jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross examina 
Clog; uction of documents courtroom techniques, and opening and 


site: | > “uments Role playing in simulated courtroom situations Prerequi 
AD wm 


iw 2 i 
bn 32. (Short Papers and exercises Fall — day and evening 
Moot c 
Satis Urt (1 or 2 
tisfactor, ar D 
aa "mic ; Partic Ipation in the upper-class « ompetition results in one hour of 
ade " credit Finalists in the upper-class « ompetition receive two hours of 
Credit Finalists in the first-year Competition receive one hou of 


^9 academic credit is awarded to nonfinalists in the first-year 


Mion. - 
Pay and ^n. The Brade CR « redit) or NC (No Credit! is given for this course 
Dr Spring) 


ation 2 Staff 
the : of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member of 


letermine prior to registration, whether the work required 
1e or two semester hours of credit. If elected for 


ent f this COurse mav be repeated to meet the legal writing 
" > 
' tion r the degree Approval of the faculty member is required prior to 
“Whee! recommend 


ed guidelines unde: Regulations, Resear h Papers 


4 h Pa " 
Mane Per) Fall and spring — as arranged: summer 


titution, | Writing Seminar (2 Zenofi 

e al law, crir 
semi ^ Centra] ninal law, and psychiatric aspects of criminal offenders 
lemes from which paper topics will be selected for this 
impro ing skills in such areas as legislative research. use 


e advay i als editing and « nüquing manus npts. The seminar 
LAN ‘eed lega] Writing requirement Spring — day 
Phi. ` "eric. 
fij, Pica] (€ Legal History (2 Wilmarth, Christie 


anc ; 
Socia] of the it historic al roots of the American ( onstitution, with consid 
Cont ings of Lox ke, Hobbes 


Mi dg theories and the 


and Montesquieu the natural law and 


application of these Concepts in the debates 


è & and ratific ation of the Constitution. The degree to 
Primary, iCepts have 


been reflected in decisions of the 
7 "Dcus on the Marsh 


Supreme Court 
all Court but « onsideration also of more recent 


— 


320 


422 
Joe 


324 


326 


N 


328 


332 


7 Securities Aspects of Corporate 
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tisfy research d 


decisions. (Choice of one long paper, which can sa 
requirement, or examination.) (Fall and spring — day! n jet 
The Legal Process (3) Robins s, yi 
American legal institutions and their interrelationships and p faced Y 
prudential concepts in the context of specific problems com trative l 
private and governmental lawyers legislators, courts, and adminis new P" 
cies. Issues of statutory interpretation, the roles of courts in agen 
and the allocation of functions between courts administrative 
legislatures, and private decision makers Examination) , chil 
Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharp 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers fo 
scope of employment, and independent contractors; age ; 
apparent authority to contract for their principals, rat rship 
associations; the formation, operation, and termination 0 e 


partnerships. (Examination! (Fall—day and evening) pinic, Tau». 
Law and Accounting (2) o corpo 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphas ems in 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specilic 
statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; co for stu al^ 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommen ed ts) L 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem 


even g | 
Green, Solomon: Parl 


Corporations (4) wilmarth, Pair 
and financing ial 


nts bp 


| 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations officers y 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, care and NT 
kinds 


; aen ; 
Control devices. Directors' and shareholders duties | < suits, 
e corporation. nv 
( Examination 


Gr de 
deral and state laws govern jai? 


»s. Focus on federal laws Act of 19. j 


insiders’ transactions in shares of th 
shares, dividends, corporate distributions 
evening; spring — day! 

Securities Regulation (3) 

The basic course in the study of fe 
distribution, and trading of securitie op 
particular the Securities Act of 1933 the Securities nye We 

the enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private gol 


Spring — day and evening offe 
Finance (2) as tender pot 


* actions, such 
Federal and state regulation of securities transactior 


ocurities ^g F 
„w types of 325 and 
regulation of investment companies and ne à 


. Law 
requisite: 14 
including the options and futures markets. Pre req 


jn 
pai! 
Research Paper! (Spring— day nr 


Regulation of Securities Markets (2) arkets, incl rust I^ d 
Operation of over-the-counter and exchange ma Bi "ms "T 
ach market relations place 


and monopolistic practices in € 


S pen 
securities regulations to concept of a free d competir 
regional exchanges and third market in Fragmented is a it 


market: advantages and disadvantages ofa 


APP T 4 
rchandising of se data 5 dies 


structure; rebates and their effect on me mic 
econo ers 
soundness of industry; use and availability of xamine miu s 
e. The seminar will € d poli 

performance of market place. The s¢ -onomists; o? j 
interest to graduate law students, lawyers, - rs j 
Take-home Examination) (Spring evening “i 
Banking Law I (3) on industry: especial or ae 
Federal regulation of the financial ni vosit insurance he rol 
banks. Includes an analysis of the Federal Def banks "a 


l 
ator 
and liquid siidi regulator 


as the primary ra) Oe 
bank examinations 


insurer ol deposits receiver 
Comptroller of the Currency 
including the chartering function. 
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loans Capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation 
Operation of the Federal Reserve 5ystem under the Bank Holding € ompany Act 
various substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportu 
nity), Reg. J check collection Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg Q (deposit rate 
'egulation) Reg. O (insider loan limits Reg. E (electronic funds transfer), and 
eg. z (truth in lending geographic deregulation and the trend toward 
' banking; and an analysis of financial services product deregulation 
ation of the industry along functional lines. (I xamination Fall 


33 Banking Law II (2) 


ank holding companies; activities closely related to banking under FRB 


Regula 
o Sulation Y; outer limits of the business of banking banks, bank holding 
S™Panies and the 


Clark 


securities laws Savings and loan holding companies 


"lange in Bank ( ontrol Act; the FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation 
py nhase and assumption arrangements federal deposit insurance; the 
i», ^9 l'eCeiver of a failed bank international banking, inc luding foreign banks 
d States, Us banks abroad and foreign bank regulation of American 


Examination Spring — day 


"lanning 2 Green, Flyer, Press, ( ooney, Cohen 
Integrated Parker, Block, Cirulnik Painter, Kirby 
fol} “sa study of corporate, financ ial, tax, ace ounting, and SEC aspects of the 
rati i Organization of a small corporation organization of a public corpo 


conp Stock dividends, re apitalization, and stock purchases in the context of 
à ict between 


active stockholders of a closed « orporation and the family of 
Püse] 


active stockholder corporate liquidations Corporate mergers and 
and divisions of ©orporations. Prerequisite: Law 325 and 420 
Lss- “Prerequisite: Law 424 Flyer, Cirulnik prerequisite or concur 
"Bistration Law 424. H nrollment may be limited by the professor. Berkeley 
Cirulnik Problem Assignments Block, Cohen Parker 
Be „nation Fall —day and evening; spring — evening summer 1987 
Analysis "- - Modern ( orporation (2 Solomon 
transn., le nature and role of the business « orporation in the American and 
al economy evolution of the ¢ orporation and the political 


act of te hnological « hange on the « orporation and the political 
reasons for 


role 


ly; imp, 


y 
Mer rie and consequences of the &rowth of large corporate 
e of entrepreneurs in the political economy relationship of 


"atior " 
I" Fall. 55 to the &overnment and other centers of power. (Research Paper 


e Rothschild Craver, D. Nolan 
» em hing labor 


Dloy Management relations Organizations and representation 
‘ee: My " 
ing S Zulation of economic weapons enforcement of collective 
IF. Agree. 
w tal da. Wreements Interunion and intra union relations Examination 
lecti, and evenin, 
np EA 
abor ary Bargaining and Rothschild, D. Nolan 
Collen tratio 
etie ap n (3 
abo, we» 
a Noe, : agreement content, negotiation administration through grier 


dure 
we and arbitration problems in settlement of labor disputes 


AW 338 Problem 


ina Assignments »pnng — evening 
7 : bor Law (2 
i y " 
E] eser Pa er, Contemporary problems of labor law Prerequisite Law 338 
imini : 
Ustrative Law : 


Park, Banzhaf Barron 
ur 1 ave F: "n, J al 
Mme f the ädminist l. Schwartz, Raven Hansen Schwartz 


Í "es *mphasi alive Process in exet utive and inde pendent regulatory 
"st os 5 on iudi. ial review Formal and informal decision making 


lo the: < and publi administration fune tions of the agencies as 
Peri Re fe lega] limi 


ts and to the roles of lawvers in sovernment and private 


l agencies t the executive and legislative branches t 
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| r 
| a econ 
| public and private interest groups and to the social, political ana dre 
| aspects of various philosophies of government regulation Park 


(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1987) pans 


344 Administrative Law Seminar (2) A Ba vary n 
Group study of specific problems in administrative law. Topics h peret" 
| fall 1985 semester, the course will focus on the Executive Branch 


| 
| 
! Law 342. (Research Paper! (Spring—day) sched! 
345 Regulated Industries (2) í M monopo* 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms © na 
I E ion. Typi "v 


l m 
licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulat regulation 
t ide 


lems raised include the role of intervenors the impac of ic 
uses of and 


| | management and market behavior, the uses and at inde 
| the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and regulation» 

| of judicial and legislative review. Each student selects 
I] 
| 
| 


one Í ry 
ation in terms of that indus S jg 


market structure, growth and development trade associations 
agencies. (Research Paper! "d | 
347 Seminar: Law of Congress and pienes, " 


| develops an insight into economic regul 


| the Presidency (2) -— 

| A seminar study of the law governing the powers and eii p 

1 M 
the Presidency and attendant separation of powers " "il 


ed ME : em »ssional need 

executive confidentiality and the congressior dee tive a 

President's legislative role, presidential accountabP; : umen 

I 

| ment, supervision within the executive branch, execu the consti Cd 

| removals, the President's supervision of foreign policy, eed, and su 
allocation of war powers. Intensive preparation 15 requ critique’ 

| L yer two 

| expected to prepare and present one analytic pap nol 

| bv others. Enrollment limited. (Research Paper! pienes B.” d | 

| Cheh, | 

| 

| 


350 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) " law: | 
= n constitutions y fa 


Group study of contemporary problems 1 


| ing consti 
| constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating On Examination. 
| Limited enrollment. Cheh Dienes — (Research Paper m 
Research Paper) (Fall — evening; spring — day! ron plesse" i 
352 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) À Ba lationshiP* m p^ 
Institutional structure of mass media and their wr ustments : 


cal aspects of mass communications; continuing 2 Mevelopm golf 


1 technologica": 
her institution 


interest goals, the economic system, anc 
of and controls exercised by government, ot . and o 
conflict between freedom of speech of the — of disside? of 
re " adlig " s ys to the intere : tion 
interests; the media's relationshiy sdi (Examind p 


groups and the access of these groups to the media. pier 

Paper! (Fall—day; spring — evening ee 
358 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) he Fifth and F pe 

Principles of equality and due process in the centh mend 

ments. The power of Congress to enforce F 


; constitution. cali 
individual rights and liberties under the US. © right of decidi y 


"he i : 
rights, particularly religion and speech — 7 of judas Din fg | 
personal rights in the Bill of Rights Methodo: larly the ` E 
erties, particu Y p212 Pak 


| involving individual rights and lil ite: Lat d 
the judges’ views of societal interests preron enin pe^ 
Dienes (Research Paper or Examination! (SF wo | 
| 359 Civil Rights Legislation (2) ing individuel righ "m oA 
a 


Examination of federal legislation protect - 

well as the administrative and judicial f federal cons ting 

Remedial provisions for the enforcement o! *% tutes prohibi 
fede tion and 


oral st 
42 U S.C. §§1983, 1985) and — 
lations, voting 


rights leg 
tion in housing contractual re 
programs. (Examination! 


$ 
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(Migration Law (2) Grusendorf 
Iud Practice under the McCarran-Walter Act involving questions of 
Img "ton, emigration expatriation, nationality and naturalization Consular 
gration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice 
amination) (Fall evening 
tefslatior (2) Zenoff, Clark 
Coat Process and roles of participants in the process operation of United 
~ ,Ongress and state legislatures including fact finding organization 
Procedure Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide foundation for 
advanced Courses. (Examination 


mal Decisions 10r2 per semester Staff 
mbers of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 
8 of credit may be earned in this course The grade CR i redit) or 
ts given for this course Fall and spring— day and evening 


limited Of International Law (1 or 2 per semester Staff 

J editors of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 

mics A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this 

ring. e Brade CR (Credit or NC (No Credit! is given for this course. (Fall and 
3 Sal as arranged) 

isi Sales Financing (2 Rothschild, Zubrow, ¢ lark 

Pie the | niform ( ommercial Code relating to sale and distribution of 


i Neluding bulk transfers, w arehouse receipts, bills of lading, and other 
" 
08 nv Particular attention to secured transac tions and financ ing 
"L Ze 
Spring Milized In this connection Examination) (Fall day and evening 


7 day) 
and Bani! Paper, Check Collection, Rothschild Zubrow 
Classic vin 8 (2) Clark 


"View " 
i Mercia ^ negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Uniform 


, ^ Code Check collection: the svstem in theory as expressed in 

Resena mg e Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; Federal 

banki nme ( learing House agreements, and automation systems The 

™ System Work of the ( omptroller Genera] and the Federal Reserve 

h Nation) Pal lems Concerning interest and the ¢ heckless society Exami 
tors’ and evening: spring evening 

Crediton, and Debtors’ Rights (3) Cheh, Zubrow 

Tents *dies and debtors protections under state law writs of attach 


D s Ment 


and execution acquisition of liens and for ed sales of 
arrangements and security agreements Bankruptcy under 
the creation and administration of the bankruptcy 
E" iduals und E the trustee, disc harge of debt rehabilitation plans for 
Vedi. er( Vapter 13 Examination) (Fall evening; spring — day 
Cibinic, Nash, Park Zubrow Trangsrud 


gr ment and use of judicial remedies that give lief fo Le ven 
Com, 0 interests of e 4l remex ies 1 Kive rele or pas t Weatenec 
iy P saton, and Personalty and property. Remedial approaches include 
li, the trusts, tw Punitive damages injunctions, unjust enrichment, con 
n is on ^m “table liens, trac ing, subrogation, and specific reparation 
la act, an paring remedial options in fraud, mistake, duress breach of 
E] Probie, use of fiduciary relationships. Cibinic Sharpe— (Examination 


, "SSignments Fal "ning ning 
all — evening: s (ing —day and ew nin, 
4... Ce (2) K si E K 


, A riskdi j Schiller, Pock 
tive, and judi buting medium and the rules by which legislative admin 
icia] bodies seek to 


promote its benefits and avert its dangers 


ti 
S marteling euras interest subrogation transfer of insurance 
Ls Of ely; 


i Alders Coverage and other insurance policy provisions 
ms (Examination 


Fall — evening spning— day; summer 


i 

| 

| | 
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386 Admiralty (3) actions 4^ 
American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; $ liens: perio 


Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime 
es and bills of lading gere 


injury and wrongful death, charter parti hods:i et 
and salvage and marine insurance, collisions Lawmaking -— ramina” 


| aving clause 
L| 
| | law, statutes, international commercial custom, and trea 
| (Spring —day) 
andes ’ n, Sims. johns" 
| 390-91 Trusts and Estates I-II (3) Chandler, Solomo Law 390: essei 
W Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Vis e^ 
| elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution 
and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property : common 
i control, intestate succession. Law 391 dispositive p! ton of 
Í inistration aw 
|! tions of construction, future interests problems, a gp 391: . 
j trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite to Law 390: Law CU day and 
| (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Law 390: 
| Law 391: spring— day) p" 
| 
| 
i| 


ac ` " rtv/Marit: à (2) owned, 

394 Community Property Marital Prope rty : T^ property Pro al 

| Legal rules and planning considerations wit respec on the LA 

| acquired by married persons. Primary emphasis will De) also be ger i 

i community property states, but special anonton tatutes crei ui 

| parallel problems seen under the now widely enacte $ couple $ yo" 
power to decree an equitable distribution ra ns wil 

»de ^s an 
property. As time permits federal tax rules an ning) 
discussed. (Research Paper or Examination! (Fall —eve L^ 
d 


X 


ARN 


€ 
X 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vicerat i 
transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax co + jointly held df 
trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance = or j 
as part of the estate plan; planning for the. continuan - 
client's business interests. Preparation of an esta visite: Law 


documents is the major project for the course x -— 
l "tors. Solomo 


and 422. Enrollment limited by the instru vor Research 
ments); McCoy Choice of Problem Assignments 


H 7! 
Examination) (Fall—evening: summer 1987 


398 Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) al estate: legal 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of re : evi ing 
functions of buyer, seller, broker escrow ag 1 examination 
examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process pce ing 

n 4 
title and other interests in realty, inc luding ! a jes 
settlements and closings, ndomi i 
ratives, CÓ! P 
emerging problems related to coopera Me pliance wi 
y , slated to com : 
owners associations proble ms rela ination 


| 
(Exam 
i building and housing ¢ ode regulations Exa 


| : "i 
I 402 Land Use Control (2) ning: applic spiel 
| lect ms a | regional plant im i 
| Selected problems in urban anc ilable for Ung 


| 395 Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3) 
| 
| 


i 
X 


ii 
MUR 
S NN 


ss 


XS 


insurance systems 


\ 


XR 


a 


urban renewal, and special programs aer instructor jail 
development plans Enrollment limited by ! 


| and Examination Spring evening 


„d Use Controls in he dt 


"a Gaminar: Curre > »ms in Lar " 
| 103 Seminar: Current Problem xalism conside 
| 


problem situs 


New and emerging concepts of regior de by various Tori 

tions and attempts -— ud use mae gd it 
» la 

ment to provide effective and equitable po 


cem 
3 yajor CONO ic, 
Examination of actual problem areas ol m oa econ espe ai 


tional, administrative political "x 
| elements. Functional planning and decis A : n 
weas and their strategical anc - n 

eb jerations inv ues 


problem 
ler policy ¢ onsic 


compass of the broac 
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*Xposure to a number of 


9n programs under current federal and state legislation Research 


aper) (Fay)... evening) 
Aüg 
Development Law (4) Brown 


ar. appropriate government agencies. (Research Paper 

Spring—day) 

sand Use Planning (2) Delaney 
*ctec Problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with particular 

po Phasis 


Y of the basic public and private means used by society to manage and 
and use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation pending codes 
and privately contrac ted conditions, covenants and restric 
a ntification and analy sis of emerging new land control processes and 
8 played by public and private entities involved in or affected by land 
8t a gement and control efforts at the various echelons of government 
- Participate in a game-simulation process representing a specific 
Situation in land use conflicts involving their inherent tec hnological 
^, political, and legal elements. In the model situation, students 
Sume roles as attorneys and work with assigned "clients Client-oriented 
io and class participation. Enrollment limited by the instructor 
409 Local *; Summer 1987 
Brown 
Objectiva aking processes in metropolitan and local communities types and 
special-function local government units; intergovern- 
al organization and changes personnel; local lawmak- 
rt; introduction to community planning Examination 


il... 
{ig day) 
Mn ironmentaj Law I (3) Reitze 


m Ory course focusing primarily on the statutes administered by the 
MUbstance tal Protection Agency Topics covered ine lude NEPA hazardous 
Environ, Contro] and radiation Examination) (Fall day 

^n ing ental | 


d th aw II (3) Reitze 
to ~ t analysis of the Clean Air Act focusi > 
Envir, ysig F ng on legal problems c ommon 
base Menta) : 
Cor 


law l'opics Covered include standard setting. tex hnology 
Eug Nt, eco, nent of pollution control plans monitoring, inspection 

tų hing nomic controls energy trade-offs. (Examination Spring 
studena dies in Environmental Law 2, 3, or 4 Reitze 
isi * 0n a project in the environmental law field under the 
dn ta ia aculty director of the program and a lawver practicing 
rein! com Ye project may involve working with a government agency 
mittee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public-interest 


alc 3 
NN ganization Admission to the ¢ ourse requires second semester 


Sy 


year, or &raduate standing and permission of the Director of 


fon, "ironm, rogram. Students who have mastered the fundamen 
a e 
Pletio of ap a law are seler ted for this course. Normally this will require 


leg 
"m ast Law 410 Students may repeat the course for a maximum 
his a URS of credit 


The grade ( R (Credit) or Nx No Credit) is given 


Ang | 486. Fiun 
Ns Pring hours of work per week are required for each credit Fall 
Ooo, s day) 


Mon PAtiona « 
Hal Compe Safety and Health Legislation (2 Reitze 
Act of 1970 9n, third Party tort actions, the Occupational Safety and 

ation d (Examination 

Pu, tubg, ral Income 3 Solomon, Sims, Block Hoptman 
ome, Provigh visions of federal income tax law, including con ept of 

Kible, tiong one" affecting taxation of family and individual transac 

Of c. it Vowable dec ti 


ons, sales and dispositions of property 


*ipita] ga 
BL Dum taxation Nontaxable exc hanges Weaver 


A Examina 
ssignments 


Fall and spring — day and evening 


p ——Ha PP 


inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, intment: 
insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appo —day 
deduction, and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination! (Spr soon? 
! 
24 Taxation—Feder: E C rations j 
424 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations sims, Block A 


and Shareholders (3) Sims polder t 


Continuation of Law 420. Primary emphasis on corporat 
j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


] 
| 
| ! 62 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 

| olo 
| 422 enrii aenar Estate and Gift - MA jaws, ne 
| Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and g . Lu 
| 


ships. Problems of corporate dividends redemptions of stock, diem 

partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, of jo 
kind. Federal income tax problems involved in the formation tions) 

the sale of corporate businesses (including collapsible 420. i 
and acquisitions, and corporate divisions Prerequisite: awe 


(Fall—day; spring—day and evening) srs P^ 


i 

T 

| 

| 

j 

j| 426 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter $ (2) tions SY P 

| Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corpor a ented yi! 

| practice-one? ity" 

| K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). tructure of M 

| partnerships including syndication organization, and v includ ws 
emphasis on policy examination of areas of IRS princi „ations, gn s 

tax allocations, retroactive in or 10% ud 


shelters, disproportionate 


) .apital, basis for tions 9. 
payments to partners, contributions of capital, : distribu i” 
recourse financing, “at-risk” rules, current and liquide exchanee cas 


. "re : » partne s, "like- ii 
partnership interests, collapsible partne rships ani retin ells 


tion, special basis adjustments, and distributions | - 
bchapter S, in 


partners Planning-oriented analysis of Su x of — 
electing and terminating Subchapter S status, treatm falls. | 


voi 
limitations on deductibility of losses, and how to a 
Fall—day; spring—evening sims 


iN. 


428 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy dm with prima 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax struct, primarily 
given to the federal income tax Proble 


, mic, 500 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal. -— legisla! 
considerations. Alternative solutions including © aper! (all 

0, 424. (Research P. 


are examined. Prerequisite: Law 42 
dav zenoll 
Domestic Relations (2) | custody of H4" 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce adoption anc d 
Fall —evening; spring v yt 
ma 
436 The Child, the Family, and the State (2 minal IW ^, suff" y 
136 The Child, the Family, ar family and crimina d 
are € 


The rights of children, particularly in the oy 


yn 
focus of this course. Among the subjects con y pe 
status offenders. an j 


medical treatment, neglect 
| Fall — day po 


137 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) tructs of psychi ia 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic cons and practice” “jude P 
. » the ‘ations in legal rules : tions 
and to explore their implicatic rocess. Topo "m ^ 
| psychologists actively involved in teaching p psychiatric 4 o 
nt techniques F= i (ne 
rivileg a 


| ical testing and other assessme 


, Jaw issues: P ue ig 
reports, child custody and other family law 158 riminal law it gg 


" exts, C! x 
competency in civil and criminal con nh civil "m ju 
criminal responsibility and dispositions imental procedi" ial ji 
treatment, right to refuse treatment, ex} tion 


is 
„tal ethics, repar” Ther pap 
| consent. Problems of counseling, k gal ethi : Peonsidertó, v arch 


ver aspects of prac 


* 


AN 


m areas are rev i 


* 


$t! 
MÀ WN 


IN 


= 


relations. (Examination) 


cross examination, and otl 
at least one session in à mental ir 
Spring— evening 


Examination! 
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Brand 
comparative method and analysis, basic features of civil law 


legal profession, judi ial organization 
issues of 


constitutional issues 
contemporary and practical interest such as 


à inheritan« ©, contracts, torts consumer protection. I mphasis on the 
Intimate 


relationship between « omparative law and « onflict of laws desc rniption 


domestic 


ds of ( onflict avoidance and problems att« ndant upon transnational 


F xāamination Spring— day 


Seidelson, Pock Steinhardt, Maier 


ar arising from occurrences 5 transcending state or national bound 
es , 

base, "uriSdiction foreign judgments; constitutiona influences; theoretical 
Ses : 

inc] E Choice of law prine Iples and thei *ppcation to specific fields 
Uc , . 

1 ing torts contracts, property family law administration of estates 
Usine, 


T associations Examination Fall evening; spring dav; summer 
«1 r 


Park, Chandler Cheh Steinhardt 


Sie juris à; B. Nolan, Gordon Christi 
risp i - m ential concepts nature of law: dew opment of le gal institutions 
tiona) lens Wal s¢ hools natural law, analytic al, historical, socio Macal. fune 
minis i a logic law and justice the judicial process; legislative, exer itive 

auve de 


Cision making impact of politics, economics and sci ntifk 


- On leg 
b . egal Systems; conte mporary trends in jy Isprudential thought 
le 1 
Fa. eh, Nolan Steinhardt Examination): ( handie Researcł 


(i arch Paper 
i Us ay Spring day and eve ning 
a MM 
Semina, cign Relations Law (2 
discussa; Olving the 


Ssed re 
i the ge “läte to the 


Chandler Gordon 


Study of foreign eiatons law. Mate mais to be read and 


c ( onstitutional and other public law problems that arise 
eve 
bring. yp oPment and conduct of Us foreign elations. (Research Pane 
lay) 
int 
e 
Ona 
An ir ical Law and World Order (3 »teinhardt, Maier 
n 
E: Semir tion to international taw that provides the ! ackground fo 
Pice, es Mars Emphasis On national states as partic 
LET m with conside ration of public bodies ind 
( 
Under : available sanction es and effects ¢ 
lory y idy - Onstitution: introducto y study of humanita iw: introd 
L of 
EN ^ the Wo, ! Bank Complements but does net epeat material ir 
t ‘Xa 
MIS mination) (pay) day and evening 


Uctj 
AN ing, xd On to Intern 


ii Mducton, E ational Economic Law 2 Gordon 

don Md organizat *Y of US. trade taw, the international trade Iw system and 

ity tic polis avons, US trade policy and its formulation, the teraction of 

ite Minis cal developm, nts on US. international trade iw and p y and 

wip ation Me an introdu Hon to inte national investment ISSUM t 
Other Metar 


^ system. Emnh Vil! be on trade and its interacti 
t mpha w i try ind it t t 
MIA Opics conside 


k ed Examinatior Fa lav 
Us tg SDects of 
3.] ts o _ 
T aw and p, f Inte rnational Business l'ransactions (2 »teinhardt 
Sines, ere ce relating te the formatior d dis t i internat 
Ulting ^n ements brief try itment of othe — " " - 
UN op Ode 5, and multilatera vements: US. and develon 
nci * formi, > . s ^ 
al a En im tment — » nd 
f Kreem. M YICessior ensing 
nudis, 4 Ments SOUNE f finance: 1 snational react fUS k slatines 
"nt e ation antitrust : ode ron 
UN austion f u ein pavment protect } rig es 
thoin Seri, local remedie ind espousal: nati nalizatior I invest 
On of | en Mmunity it s 
es N y Waton in 


! transnationa setun I tir 


" aw and í Ing, including 

Wing. Kuest l orum Iunsdiction discovery, enf cement; arbitratior 
ex m 

ening turers Emphasis 
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United Nations Law and World Order 
Introduction to international law through study of 


Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of 


nance of international peace and security 
and national and collective self-defense; current problems 
General Assembly and Security Council and recent d 


tional Court of Justice. Complements but does not re 


144. (Examination 


Seminar: International Law 
Survey of arbitration in internat 
Analvsis of the arbitration agre 


transactions 


and the enforcement of arbitral awards. Revie 
Research Paper 


and their rules 


International Civil Litigation (3) 

The law relevant to the trial of cases having int 
courts. Relevance of international issues both to 
planning of transactions in the light of the client's poss 
Acquisition of jurisdiction over foreign defend. 
serving process and other judicial doc uments à 
forum clauses, procurement of foreign counsel, 
judgments, taking depositions 
use in U.S. courts, and selected current proble 
act of state, or proof of foreign law 
conventions are considered 
3 Weston, Banzha 


Unfair Trade Practices 


Unfair trade practices at common law and unc 
to enter markets and compete 
trademarks and trade names; im 
tion of ideas and trade secrets 

protection of competitors and consume 


deceptive practices under Federal Trade 
ction statutes; pn 


state unfair trade and consumer prote is 
state leg! 


Robinson-Patman 
day 
3 


Federal antitrust law and policy unde 
basic economic theory of free-market operati 


ination under 


Fall 
Federal Antitrust Laws 


evening, spring 


offenses; price fixing market division 


Act 51; conspiracies 


industrial concentration monopolization . she 


Sherman Act 52; mergers and joint ventur 
and other vertica 


resale price maintenance 


tie-in agreements under the 
Examination’ 


from antitrust liability 


Product Liability (2 


Development of the conct 
Specific problems and process¢ 
in government regulation of dange! 
resulting 


actions for harm 


reference to parties and proot 


misrepresentation and other cast 
and industry self-re 


cation, insurance 


Safety Act and current legisl 
Choice of Research Pape 


areas 


Problems of the Consumer 
U Consumer Protection Center 


Students engage in one or 
9" is a project th 


example, "Consumet 


opring 


boycotts 


ypt of product I 


evening 


) 


pene 
" Uni 
law and practice d 
United Nation spi 
ttlemen of py H 
conside "T 
ecisions O! ™ ig pM 
peat the material " 
"| 
and " m 
ement, the process zd "T 
d 
ta U^ 


actua 


and gathering evidence 


Both U S. statut 
Examination) (Spring— 


jer moc 


interference with € 
itation of product apr 


Act and 


and related ag" 


association a 


trade t 
and attemp 


Clavton and sh ph 
Fall — day spri 


iability anc 


»s in evaluati 
ous and € 
defective anc 
in negligence 

»s. Problems ass 
«ulation 

g with inju! 
tion) 


from wart 


ation dealin 
r or Examina 


arr.) 
Clinica 
of a number O 


more 
»s pre 


at solve 


ociate 
eview 
jes ane 


| treatment of 


peaceful se 


ional commercial. financial, 


sible later itigat 


day! 


5 


jefective PIO 


f, schwartz 
jem legisla 
-ontractu 
yearance: 


right of publicity: basic ising 
rs against false pe de ki 
j ssion Act ayi 
Commis ice dii serv 


Cent 


ne 
„ms involving sove ti 


es and relev 


»w of the various 


Jation- 


relati ri 
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by telephone for a nightly television show. “( onsumer H-E-L-p places students 
in te ephone contact with inner-city consumers The cluster intern program 
Places Jaw Students with the District of Columbia Office of Consumer Protec- 
lion The Center '5 federal Programs allow students to gain experience in 
Bulatory agencies. Students may also write and publish in the Consumer 
tection Reporting Service Minimum of 8 hours work commitment each 
 2-hour weekly seminars required in addition for 3 credits May be 
"ated once for a total credit not to exceed 6 hours Izumi 
2) nkruptcy Clinic —Open to second- and third-year students Students 
lcipate in negotiations with creditors counsel clients in financial matters 
gh intensive interviews and prepare legal petitions in bankruptcy that 
Y be Necessary to assist clients May be taken for 2 or 3 credits. One and 
One-half hour Weekly seminar. (Davis 


© grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for both sections of this 


462 urse (Fall Spring, and summer— day 
m : Trade Regulation (2) Weston 
up Study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and federal 
trust laws (Research Paper 
La ent Law (2 Kayton 


and a Patents Subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as property 

5 a legal instrument validity novelty, nonobviousness utility and 
Desig nent; infringement doctrine of equivalents, and file wrapper estoppel 
ex rien for students intending to specialize in patent law knowledge or 


ening œ in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination Fall 


Sent Office Practice (2) Lipsey 
relat, b and Procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, mainly 
lest Proceedings before US. Patent Office Obtaining and preserving 
ang connie patent filing date: ontinuing applications, res judicata, novelty 
Wiousness requirements substantive rules of pnority of invention 
Patentin, ed affidavit Practice; nature of claims and formal defects double 
Uisite. ta ‘signed for students intending to Specialize in patent law Prereq- 
46g y W 4 1 (Examination 5pring evening 

A c ters and the Law (3) Chandler 
. Study of selected major legal problems presented by computer 
Jurim Ogy, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal institutions 
Ye theory of various uses that are and may be made of ¢ omputers 
am esearch the practice of law and court administration will be 
arity with the rudiments of « omputer science or programming 

Mk elpfu] but is not required. (Examination Spring— day 
Amie, Law of Privacy (2 


à Park 

fy State acy as it has developed in « onstitutional litigation tort 

t the, expa and federa] statutes. Current developments and rationales for 
M nsions of Privacy rights are considered. (Research Paper 


Ane > 
Sur, one for Lawyers 2) 


e ba . 
asic medi. al sciences and the rudiments of « linical medicine as 


tg, ma, and ind \® Practice of law Medical terminology, the disease process 
Nis de ustria] medicine. The application of this fundamental informa- 
ay NStrated ir 


all às j ! personal injury or negligence and malpractice litigation 
law n Commitme 


h : 'nt and equitable proc eedings. F mphasis on enabling the 

M M Municate most effectively with medical specialists. |} xamination 
edici >» f’ 

ie Practice dicine 2 Sharpe, Fiscina Farrell 


* insur r 
uring Surance and alternatives to professional liability litigation 


ig medical evidence to Prove causation and damages 
avioral science hndings in court entry into and 
Professional organizations hospitals professional 


policy intervention in medical s« ence — for example 
“Nation 


and coerced treatment Examination Fall—day 


SSS na 


evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalti 


"7t Gominar: Law. Science, à Tag » (2) 
475 Seminar: Law, Science, and Technology (2 rption of 


479 Law and Criminology Il: Society's R 


480 The Police and the Community (2) 


482 Disabled People and the Law (2) 


483 National Cente 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


sanik, M 
474 Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2) sirulnik oi 


A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the limits ^ 
es, constitutional tions 


vent practices and sentencing CO": tion ani 
at 


the criminal sanction, enforcer 
Alternative models for controlling drugs including decrim tríals 
legalization. Five class sessions will be devoted to mock cri witness 
student teams conduct direct and cross examination of guest exper me e 
in the field. Graded on the basis of assigned memoranda pertainin\ "ay 
issues involved in the mock hearings. (Writing Assignments! (F G 
scien 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science; tion, n 
concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legisla m 
making techniques and procedures used in handling, develop 
scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Spring — day! 


EX 


478 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of pssst 
Criminal Behavior (2) í may play i" 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation social and w 


the effectiveness of various alternative 
The search for 


E 
«x 


lawyers to appraise 
devices in controlling deviant behavior 
criminal behavior will be developed historically, 
causal theories developed by various disciplines 

penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and $ 
be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such cau 


Paper) (Fall— day! 


B 
E 
= 
zé 
Y 


Sw 
z 


Y 


H 
1 


esponses t0 the 
hree 


à 
WA 


Criminal Offender (2) Ah 
Study of the development and current use of society's t 
to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, an uent 
on society's changing responses to criminal and delinq 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. of the 
strategies to facilitate communication between member ages 
and behavior scientists charged with effectu hese 


Law 478. (Research Paper! Spring — day! 


N 


N 


ating t 


t 
* 


) 
v 


sdb 
É 
E 
. 
iV 
z 


X 


Problems and potential of contemporary u tion; 
perspective of the police officer; the police yc relationship 
enforcement; law enforcement in the inner v9 . methods 

ity relations: ID yao 


minorities; civil disorder olice-commun ( 
jures; science and tistics 


investigation; complaint review procec ime and crime stë 
enforcement; police handling of juveniles; € ha mA 


Assignments) (Summer 1987) "S 
„abilities PA " 


Examination of those areas in which pers ns 
r perso gencit* 
been denied some right or benefit afforded beer 6 and ang 
juction to sta to prepare or t M 


have resorted to legal action; intro« 


, ; " y c ni" 
protect people with disabilities. Students gua numerical ur f 
CH p 


jit and NC basis 


paper (and receive legal writing crec i 
practical experience doing à clinical project (ona " 
r for Law and the Deaf 
Clinical Education Activities (1, 2, T » and the peaf 1s i, 8 
Work with the National Center for ta the more than TZ "n; 


ion to 
information, services, and representatio 


cans who are deaf or hearing-impaired 1ahts and 

. te 
the hearing-impaired aware of their legal ret may partici pout Ps 
their legal and law-related problems quem impairmen ee? "a 
projects: (1) counseling persons with 


he 
lems at a walk-in clinic usually held on t for pearing 
preparing and participating in workshops 
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acquaint the 
'Dresentin 
Administ, 


m with their rights and obligations 


under the law: (3 assisting in 
g the interests of deaf 


and hearing Impaired persons in judic ial 


and 
ative proceedings; (4 preparing rese 


arch papers on topics related to 
deaf or Preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the hearing 


Students may learn some sign language but will be assisted by trained 
aling with deaf individuals Approximately 60 hours of work 
r i$ required for eac h credit hour Students may repeat this course 
the. Maximum of 8 semester hours of « redit. This course may not be taken at 
“iw 495 or any litigating activities in Law 493 The grade of CR 


'U or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall spring, summer— as 
nged) 


84 
Women and the 


à Law (2 per 
*Xamination of 


the treatment of women in all areas of the law and legal 
crimination. Emphasis on ¢ onstitutional law. « mminal law 
1e media, education and employment Students choose 
ON : search papers on which to focus the 
Enroll pay 

30 students. (Research Paper Spring 
Contracts (3) 


. edies for sex dis 
din, mination in t} 


semester's work 
day 


Nash, Bednar 


underlving Kovernment procurement, basic power and 


lative ^» ral government in entering into contra; ts administrative and 

rement inna les Bovermning these contracts, advertised and negotiated pro 

bst tial e P cedures forms of contracts and clauses used Law 487 is the 

& Pall day) equivalent of this course Examination and Problem Assignments 

Suny y ament Procurement Law (4 Cibinic, Lees 

of the law Pertaining to &overnment prox urement, ing luding an analysis 
fun, ique features of governm 


Ns of ent contracting and a discussion of the 
5 of C 
Process Congress the executive branch and the courts in the procurement 


nique "i Course focuses on the contract formation process, including 

x acts and litigation and protests involvin 

antia] equivalent of this ¢ our 
evening 


ion œ of Government Contracts (4 Nash, Cibinic, Lees 
Performan, of the 


" Substantive problems that most frequently arise during the 
" 
** of ROvernr 


Neral) nent contrac ts interpretation of specific ations and the 
utm Y used Contract ¢ lauses analysis of the rights of ti 
Ana in 


& awards 
se. (Examination and Problem 


We parties when 

Is of th accordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained 

On * Methods that can be used by the parties to a government 
Nain | 


i u / actio egal relief, ine luding detailed Coverage of the disputes 
Mary reli ns for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraor 


Y relief | : 
{ty - Problem Em 489 is the substantial equiv 


alent of this course Examination 
dinis Sénments Spring — evening 
t tio on , 
retain of 9f Government Contracts (3) Cibinic, Bednar 
NN the n COntracts and the leg 


al principles Roverning the risk allo ation 


COntracs;,, 
Dang, di acting parties Contractor claims against the government for 
nta ifi ng 


eri Site 
tiong ts § Conditions and delays Government enforcement of its 
' Term: OF time 


Minati ily performance of work complying with the specifica 
Pod ) 
tay Ures for ns for default and the convenience of the government 


x OF lig , 
"ip halen ins disputes between the Parties. Law 488 is the substan 
Mmi, y this Course Examination and Problem Assignments 


ty Png and dicet Contracts 2 Bednar, Cibinic, Nash 
~da cussion 


Of selected problem areas Research Paper 


Facts Cost and Pricing (2 Cibinic, Nash 
nme Contract ace ounting principles and allowability of 


and cost alloc ation issues Negotiation of cost 


e e — ———— MÀ — M 
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492 


493 


495 


ts) 
(Problem assit!" 


profit, and price Disclosure of cost accounting data. 


(Fall — day! 
Clinical Law Work (arr. a le 
activities gr 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest ofit 
nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest ited 
rations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be in ad 
will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved 

by the Law Center Supervisory Committee (three members) both of credit? 
the project is appropriate and as to the number of semester hon ag inom 


be granted. A maximum of 10 semester hours of credit may d third! P 
two semesters. This course is open to à limited number course: (F 
students. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 

and spring) ini and 4 
Legal Aid (arr.) Sir of $ 
(1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic— Working under the 8U r^ 


attorneys, students represent indigent litigants before state hearings ^ 
istrative agencies. Activities include Social Security Disability BePr gg | 
Accommodations Office hearings, Unemployment and worker is prf | 
hearings, Food Stamp reviews, will writing, and other pub semi y 
work. Ten hours work per week required Two-hour of the inso" 
Permission diens " 
quired prior to registration. (Del Giudice, Sullivan) of 
(2) n migration Clinio-— Clinical work includes representa d M 
deportation hearings, and oral argument before the immig gurt of it 
ization Service, Board of Immigration Appeals, and the with a Wide us 
Students will assist aliens residing in the washington € i "o 
of problems, including adjustment from nonimmigrant for theif dpi 
obtaining labor certifications and work visas, obtaining visas iunt with 
other countries to enter the United States, v T are threaten a 
> - , > ave expired an sem 
orders for those whose visas have expire Two-hour weekly » 0 


deportation. Ten hours work per week required 1 oí 
Permission 


additional weekly meeting with supervisor 360 (Gi w 
registration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: i t rnp, 
3) Outside Clinical Placement— Students arra Panić credit. A ics afe 
state or federal public interest organizations for aca nity Legal gl 
mmur y . d prog 


of suggested projects is available within the Co s ; 
bv the Director of € ss% 


Projects must receive prior approval À 
staff. (Sullivan) instruct stude y d 
4) Small Business Clinic— Under guidance of the with 4 wide 
small businesses and nonprofit organizations, > rporation "m 
problems including drafting partnership and as on tax ins 
and reviewing contracts and commercial | ^9. Perm 
resolving disputes Prerequisite Law 327 anc — all 4 
required prior to registration (Gropper — , á for 
The ale CR (Credit or NC (No Credit) 1$ given ca 
course. (Fall, spring, summer! K 
vto def, oft 
Law Students in Court (4) - n opportunity cow! 
A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering à in the ete 


arsons 
a trial lawyer while representing indigent persor. 


) 
en Fte in either the : 
District of Columbia. Students may partic ipate t tenants in on ge 


t 
" the re resentation o [ 
focuses primarily upon the fi rer, negligence fend P rp 


actions, but also handles some consul 


nt litigators the 4 
or the criminal division in which suden divisions i f 


with misdemeanor offenses! ts ness ‘ 
anle for all aspec 
for jury trials. They are responsible for al Ponts and w wr 


viewing € teme?! 
supervision of clinical instructors inte pee in ste put 


" e 
ing investigations, preparing pleadings ‘ns hearing 
plea bargaining, and conducting all mote 
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Superior. Co 
completed | 
eld in the € 
Vednesq 
®PPearan 


urts third-year Practice rule. Only third-vear students who have 


“iw 218, 215, and 2 i2 may Participate in the Cnic. Seminars are 


ivil division on Monday evenings and in the « nminal division on 


ay evenings Students must have one day per week available for court 
ces and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the « linic 
partic ipate in the program for two Consecutive semesters 
ier the summer or fall Applic ation must be made during the 


I mester of the preceding academic yea; This course may not be taken 
le Same time 


45 Law 497 or any litigating ac tivities in Law 493 Enrollment 
limited With selec tion by lottery The grade CR Credit) or NC (No Crediti) is 
en for this « Ourse Fall spring, and summer 

une dents Civil Rights Research Sirulnik and Staff 

Clinical n E RRC) (2 3, or 4 

the poo! E ems cone erned with the legal problems of minorities women, and 

Civi] Students work with organizations such as the Lawyers ( ommittee for 

the Justis Under Lay Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division of 

Committe, DePartment Institute for the Development of Indian Law Nationa] 
Cons, Against Discrimination in Housing and National »enior Citizens 


Approximately 60 hours of WOrk per semester ary required for each 
“tt hour The 


' Krade CR ( redit) or NC (No Credit) is given lor th 


S course 


Merj > instruc tor is required pnor to registration Fall spnng 
Clinical nus 
AU cing Studies In Urban Law arr »irulnik and Staff 


Ndigen, tigation Clinic Open to third vear students Students epresent 


itigants in the »mall Claims Family Landlord Tenant, and Civil 


1s 
Ihites ax the p Superior Court Work 
of otio, Li Investigation settlement ne 
(St ; x as well as cond 


responsibilities ine lude client 
'Rotiations Preparation and argume nt 


ucting actual Irials. Two hour weekly seminar 


` Open to third vear students Students artici 
Prep, I F 
ànd o > Paring actual cases on appeal 


n Of brief and "a argument before US. Court 


e District of Columbia ( ircuit. Appellate practice and proce 


starting with view of trial transe npt 


Bh texts consultation with 
me ! Cases Pending 


Pme 
Glugi,,. Urt and the 


appellate judges law clerks, and 
on appeal Observation Of arguments in the 
Court of Appeals. Two hour weekly seminar Del 


NSU» Litig 


ation Clinic Open to third vear students Students repre 
e » ' 

. NSUMeErs in the Small ( laims and ( ivil Divisions of the D« 

Aff Weeding i District Court and represent consumers in adminis 

ins, 5 85 before the D« Department of Consumer and Regulatory 

assume full 


| triaj Case responsibility irom the imitial interview 
VO-hou, weekly 


L 

Su Sectio, 

mi appui is admission is by permission of instructo students must 
atio 

thoy à during Spring term of preceding vea Must be 


seminar, (Izumi 


LS k iken for 4 
lig "bot sume term loi the entire acade mic year or for * Credit hours ca ed 
‘ea T Ver šessions Fall, spring summer 
lay “the = ori Banzhaf 
ty AMlectin Process not to benefit individual cli nts. but as a powerfu 
^" in à 2 72 lal Change and advancing the Public interest 7 pics 
eni ing legaj rct seminar meeting each week include p iples of 
log "s of Congre, rage tegal judo Kuernilla law working with the press and 
"8Otiation, a; lrafting Of legal dox uments, unusual legal tools and 
May do bring a Making Money from Public interest law, ete Students may 
Nake al Interest je gal action before an agency or in « urt or 
Piblig Brace : tothe legal action project for ^ Credits and receive a 


lte 
Pest law Smativeh students 


May do rese: 


mes 
“Credits on a CA/NC basis 


| 
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CLINICAL LEGAL STUDIES 


Director E.S. Sirulnik . 
Faculty Advisers D.P. Rothschild, E.S. Sirulnik, J. Banzhaf III, AW. Reitze 
496 Law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 
495 Law Students in Court 
493 Legal Aid 
460 Problems of the Consumer 
498 Legal Activism 
483 National Center for Law and the Deaf 
492 Clinical Law Work 
414 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
497 Clinical Studies in Urban Law 
596 Graduate Clinical Studies pubit 
"T 
500 Practical Economics for Lawyers (2) st 
For students with no prior peat vit training. NO calculus oi cus oo 


required Key principles of economic theory are presented. pac an ya 
application of these principles to antitrust, regulatory rr s and e d 
cluding environmental cost benefit analysis!, utility rate d examina 
and deregulation The course also considers preparation a tion! pri 


economic expert witnesses in these areas of the law. ( 


evening) pet 
501 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) sect-matter categories i 
interrelation of law and economics in such subjec al policy 
dustry, fie 


decisional contexts as economic regulation of in trade and 
government research and development practices, foreign "evening? go! 


and public spending priorities (Research Paper! (Sp po ‘ 
502 Economic Planning and the Law (2) the study of lega! F ane 
Theoretical applications of economic analysis in t ^ eco og 


ic mic 
and legal institutions. Social welfare theory and er no previous 


" nts wi 
are used to explore the common law. Fo! students 


training. (Examination) (Fall — day! see! issu 
503 Statistics and the Law (2) alysis in proving E o 
Case method approach to using statistical an tory jaw cases 
Employment discrimination, civil rights, and regu ination) yo 
ered. For students who are afraid of numbers. (E jp 


505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade (2) ed States Jaws" jp igi 
Study of theory and practical application of Unit 2i trade. public 
governmental infrastructure affecting internatio Ae eg GA 
forums and agreements influencing us regula navigation’ i 
UNCTAD, and treaties of friendship, commerce, v trade: rol AE jë 
basis for US. government regulation of internatio conto" sing dU d 

trade regulation: Export Administration Act fore E gust co 

Corrupt Practices Act, Arab boycott regulations, t trade; generi ing 

import relief for domestic industries, East- Wer (spring po 

preferences, and tariff nomenclature. (Examina 


507 Regulation of Investment Advisers and parti D 
Investment Companies (2) of io 
Applicability of the Investment Company tatutory 
activities that may bring an entity within the Min 
company: litigation as to fees; policy considera 1; nor ug 
SEC regulations regarding advertising and | irements- "d 
by affiliates; and current SEC disclosure he of 
investment Advisers Act of 1940 to act issues raised "Y 


procedures for compliance; First 
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actions; and civil liability under the antifraud provisions of the securities laws 
i amination) 
LMinar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) l'illman, Farrell 
Study 9f the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed national systems for 
elivering health care Students will gain familiarity with the concepts and 
. are delivery by working with issues in the design, finance and 
ation of existing arrangements examination of the means of recon 
ning the expectations of various groups of health care servic e consumers and 
89 Providers (Research Paper) (Spring— day and evening 
nd and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 
* Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related laws Consumer 
bovemment, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina 
510 2. Spring .— evening 
(R istrative Practices and Procedures Rothschild 
and Drug Administration) (2) 

Study of FDA administrative procedures for the Purpose of investigating the 
ijj. nce that administrative practice has on regulatory activity. The course 
in o ade FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a step-by "step consider- 

4 Ye various hearing procedures now available under the new agency 

tices and Procedures, and problems designed to enable the practica] 

a of rulemaking and hearing procedures to achieve resolution 

51g Semi Ulsite: Lay 342. (Examination 

A compa: Comparative Labor Law (2 

i On of different Systems for the regulation of labor and industria] 

In selected Countries. Group study of how common problems are 

d under these Systems. Topics may include legal status of colle tive 

ents worker Participation in dec tsion-making, limits on bargaining 

Protectig Procedures lor settlement of &nevances and jurisdic tonal disputes 

majo; inst unfair dismissal, and reconciliation of individual, minority 

Paper; y Broup interests Prerequisite: Law 338 or equivalent Research 


8 " 
Analysis andards (2) Ginsburg, Abrahams 
and a,- Of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its sc ope and exemptions debarment 
trac Pensions the laws establishing labor standards for &overnment con- 


d Work Ming the Davis Bacon Act, Walsh Healey Act, Service Contract Act 
t; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller 
d Contracting agencies in interpretation administration and 
` lese Statutes Examination Spring evening 

pudy oc rons in the Federal Service (2 Tobias 


3 »ervice Reform Act, with emphasis on the structure and case 
"ve pha " 
lm : eloped by the 


s pa ` > Federal Labor Relations Authority, Federal Service 
betwen um and Merit Systems Protection Board. Parallels are drawn 


( ^ feder, 
& Near p a Sector, non federal public sector 


and private sector dex isions 
(Fall evening 


8 Uni < 
tudy of won Affairs (2 Osborne, Witlen 


the l al rel 
is On t} relations between unions and their members with special 
Smp, Ve right to lair re resentation, the right to union membership 
Me Sory unio ! i 
fig, be lepore n Membership the imposition of dis ipline upon union 
> "Dor - 
a. ' dutie ee requirements the conduct of internal union elections, the 
teen 9! Union offi ?rs, the imposition of trusteeships, the regulation 
ation "Ting. anc 
MP ! (Fa]| Politica] action of unions Prerequisite: Law 338. (Exami 
] *vening 
Thi, Ployme : 
all Course ogy Ment Opportunity 2 Morris, Craver 


"ers the . , 
disn the Spectrum of federal laws and exec utive orders relating to 
Of 19. Scriminat 


end, m in employment, in luding Title VII of the Civil Rights 
tmp ay Act of sa by the Equal i mployment Opportunity Act of 1972; the 
963, as amended in 1972; the Age Disc nmination in 
V; the ( Wil Rights A, t of 1866; the Fourteenth Amendment: the 


ast 
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ing V 
National Labor Relations Act; Executive Orders 11246 and 1378 mie 
government contractors including the Philadelphia Plan and ised O% 
ment-imposed affirmative action plans and bid conditions, si 
No. 4 relating to sex discrimination) Substantive and procedural if d 
to employees of firms doing business with the government, as subj o 
other private firms and state and local government agencies day! 
above federal legislation. (Examination) (Fall —evening; spring priest! 


526 Seminar: Labor Litigation (2) tof 
Review and analysis of the Supreme Court s role in the deve lop! doč 


labor policy, broadly conceived The Court's current employment Cy i^ 
including cases arising under the National Labor Relations Act, 
Laws, ERISA, and statutes governing the rights of public emp institutions 4 
of Supreme Court practice and procedure The role of selected of the yl 
the proclivities of the Justices in shaping the content and im a pi d 
efforts in the employment arena. Students are expected top issues Po 
lead a class discussion analyzing the legal and jurisprudent nese” 
in a pending Supreme Court case Prerequisite: Law 338. p 
(Spring — evening) M 
527 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation (2) HR pot 
1 ploy Employment discrimination: ifi 


Litigation in federal court of a claim of e m. 
fendant; practice ing? 
and de in litigating 


faced by attorneys for both plaintiff 


pleadings that the attorneys for the parties would pre’ (spring 
of employment discrimination (Problem Assignments) 


529 Seminar: Public-Sector Labor Law (2) The course 
Group study of contemporary problems of labor — paper! T 
exclusively to problems of the public sector (Researc Starr 


532 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 


and the Criminal Lawyer (2) pink E. 
: rations set 
ope of forensi uid 


Designed to acquaint the student with the 


laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of tes ification of ose 
and other evidence on laboratory test results iden ologict pait 
(fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voice prints, ant 

tion, hair identification, and serology! identification 


i vam 
handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, apr mire, gi 


and paper), toxicology, pathology forensic use me a 0 a 
camera, the coroner and the medical examiner system» field wipe P d 
ment. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest 
laboratories. (Research Paper or Examination! 


534 Seminar: Criminal Practice | inal law ery 
Tactical and practical applications of crimina 


; mast po 
- d mock and roe 
trying criminal cases. Class sessions built aroun rrorney® 


nse à , 
actual criminal cases; student role-playing 45 det client reli 
tors. All phases of criminal trial work are cove emphasis on " wu 


tion, discovery, trial preparation; t 
-hment 

niques — direct and cross examination —— courtroom s 
ts, argument, € (ense view P m rj 


laving foundations for exhibi 
many of the mock problems are written rp sro yy d 
305. S^ c NO” i 


taught are relevant to both prosecution and 


third-vear and graduate students Prerequism CA (Credit! or s 
receive either a numerical grade or the grac u 

535 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) — rocedures in ime! 
Study of two principal areas sentent ing df prisoners: "mi 
parole, and imprisonment and legal rights c 


, ) 
25 students. (Examination) (Fall—evening A 


538 Banking Institutions and Their Role . 

in Real Estate Investments (2) ps of the redet -— 
History of the American banking system; eae traditio 
and Federal bank regulatory agencies regu 


A 


2) 


particular 


| 
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U8; examination of the Bank Holding € ompany Act; history of savings and loan 
"lations restrictions and expanding scope of branch banking mergers and 
®Quisitions role of each institution in financing real estate acquisitions and 
539 ‘lopment Examination) Spring — evening 
Over? 9f Mortgage Finance (2) Fruscello 
"view of mortgage finance and the secondary mortgage market, in« luding 
the ins financing and Operations of major government sponsored agencies 
egal and regulatory Iramework economic function mortgage pncing, the 
rant Mortgage-backed securities, and expansion of the private market 
n ~ ination) Fall evening 
Stug  Vernmenta] Relations I (2 Nash 
ederalism emphasizing current techniques for ac hieving « ooperation 
“ordination between federal state, and local governments Detailed 
" eration of devices used including interstate compacts, grants-in-aid, and 
Ce 9f regulator, Powers. (Research Paper 
Fede Resources Law (2 Reitze 
And state Powers over water npanan and prior appropriation dox 
Water eodera Permit programs and wetland protection. The Sale Drinking 
xamir and the ( lean Water Ac t. Recommended as an introductory course 
ŠU p , Nation) Spring— day 
Adminis Ental Planning (2) Kussy 


“ative law issues, the National Environmental Policy Act, historic 
‘ation, Parkland Protection, coastal zone management, river basin and 
lal play ae anning Comprehensive transportation planning, state environmen 
ing laws mitigation requirements Examination Spring evening 
Ini Resources Law (2 Kirby, McBride 
Water, mini) to federa] Public lands and their multiple uses forestry grazing 
gression S fish and wildlife, recreation and preservation Principles of 
wildlife : And state authority over these lands Endangered Species Act 
focus On t Vfuges. The Wilderness Act and the National Park System. Class 
Sy p Odu "ical Case studies and Statutory materials Recommended as an 
‘ Examination Fall—evening 
'Vsis d a tic and Hazardous Substances (2 Friedman Berry 
Pontici f tox; edera] and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
: Met ar -~ hazardous substances. The Resource ( onservation and 
iy p abi hee e C omprehensive Environmental Response, ( ompensation 
F Ct Superfund are examined Examination Spring evening 
Su, Y (2) 


Hollis 
; $ e ation of the major energy industries. E mphasis on federal 
Vies. Ing the natural gas, coal, oil synthetic fuel, and electric indus 


irse 
oir my “Pproaches energy regulation from a Statutory and case 
i d Ic als, " 
lec la O de 


t als with ractical, procedural issues. Enrollment is 
LN 35 Students 
Ning) 


Recommended for third-year Students Examination 


at Co 
hi of theo! of Nuclear Energy (2 Malsch 
of San lor Za ramework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United 


Wag tng paing With Proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Disc ussion 
Y, dis Sa of aa al and Policy issues relating to nux lear power reactor 
Ny. Ome tic radioactive waste, and saleguarding nuclear installations 
i rrorism. Focus of the legal dis ussion is on the US 
h ~ Nationa mission Includes such topics as Federal preemption 
$ M Under ij í ‘vironmental Policy Act of 1969 conduct of adjudica 
"Cony “clean ace i x Administrative Procedure Act compensation for injuries 
} Para ; a ents and prelic *nsing antitrust reviews Research Paper 
Wor nita] law c O^mentaj Law (2 Campbell 
f the United States foreign and domestic environmental 


ite. 
Mational environmental law of the E uropean Community 


rs differences 


in implementation and enforcement of 


| 
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| 
| 
| ment P 
| domestic environmental law under the federal system of a5 well * 
| United States and the central system of government in Japan erni 
| differences in implementation and enforcement of domestic a ionn 
| environmental law. In comparing domestic and internatio ‘ap 
| ed States, 
ll laws, toxic substance and pesticide legislation in the Unit 
| 'all— 
| the European community is covered. (Research Paper) (F ""— 
552 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) rain 7, 
| The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and mai that Py 
ful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniq og statis” 
| proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his or are wi 
owner of a unique form of property Subject areas is and d 
| objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; right financial » 
license parties; factors in selecting which inventions to icense termini" : 
f and commercial; finding and selecting the right pel gande d 
negotiating the terms and clauses of the contract; admin iness and 9. 
s on the bus 


the license; antitrust and misuse constraint 
licensing; tax factors affecting the patent an tracts? 
problems in trade secret, know-how, and show-how con or 
licensing. Prerequisite: Law 464 (Choice of Research Paper 


(Spring, odd years—evening) 


553 Chemical Patent Practice (2) tion, 
Seminar covering patent application preparation, prose isie: i 
interferences peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prere law. 

466, or comparable experience in the practice of paten 


d know-how = 


X 


& Ws 


(Fall, even years — evening) p^ 

| 554 Adva od T icai ate ' (2 of i 
| 554 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) ical aspe" 

Seminar directed to selected, adv anced, and usually bay 1981, pet 

law. Topics may include the Re-examination Statute ihe Fei 

patent infringement appeals to the US Court of Ap! vem and asp 

patent and copyright protection of living microo advanced P 


engineered sequences fraud in paten 
practice before the US. Patent and Trader credit. 
interference practice. This course may be repeated fOr ing mA 
464 and 466. (Research Paper) (Fall, even years (2) ^ » 
exe : , ` t Law wtb 
555 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Cop} 


tices, an inte ^ 
I t practices "indi uding "je: 
Prerequisite: Law 464, 466, and related course ted to the "M 


. - be su! 
proposed outline of topic of research, must be 
tion day. Work must day of case pe 


least one month prior to registra 
er than the last CS 


semester and paper submitted not lat «with the 
students may repeat this course once for credit wi mA 
(Research Paper! (Fall and spring ve^ 
i ^ (2) 
558 International and Comparative Patent -— L^ Wi, 
Origin of patent laws Patent systems of majo! tive topic sty 
France, Germany, USSR, and others. Compa! novelty ce ge! 


i r, 4 
patents, inventors and applicants, subject es, compulsory 


cedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal ns Poe! 


ment, etc. International Convention for the provisions: 
origin, membership organization. subat c o, 466. | 


ing, Common Market patent system, Non " Law 
Council of Europe activities Prerequisite: ay 


(Spring, even years — evening) ' ‘ 
in seed 


559 Copyright Law (3) entials 
Historical background formalities ane A re "à 
jon. 


subject matter of copyright; remedi 


a ` ntion. 
|| Berne Union, Universal Copyright Cots societies: 
copyright licensing and performing 


evening) 
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Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Hefter 
Protect 


ection, and | ranchising of Trademarks (2 

and substantive law on use registration, and Protection of trade 

iding detailed registration procedure in the US. Patent and Trade- 
common law rights to marks and lic ensing and franc hising 

53 Ngements Examination Fall, odd years evening 


E 
Mifotiation : 


R Concepts and l'echniques 2) Ramundo l'ankel, Craver 
Oles of the 


attorney-negotiator and principal (client in the private intraorga 
al, and international negotiating environments; the think negotiation 
inc bar and a suggested c onceptualized approach to the negotiation process 
tional T the definition of negotiation, four phases of negotiation, and opera- 
ecklists Negotiating tex hniques including presentational consider 
' Of persuasion, tac tics and plovs, and « lassic do's and don'ts 
' Opening position and Concession-making. Practic al exer 


conducting of negotiations Enrollment limited by the 


38 Ctors (Writing Assignments Spring — day and evening; summer 1987 
Lega) Contro] and Strategic Stability (2 Doyle 
Wea “pects oí arms control and Strategic stability; nux lear technology 
to icum and effects deliver, systems and strategic balance, in, luding linkage 


Ve 
Aver, Ational forces: nuc lear and arms control strategies; nuclear testing 
Mer 
Mts Nonproliferation agreements and issues SALT I and antiballistic 
‘greements SALT 


ct 
START, ay and confidence building Current negotiations and issues INE 
E ' ABM NST, SDI ASAT). (Research paper Fall — evening 


lo rational Law of Human Rights (2 Fruchterman 


x ' rights of man from Grotius through the Ameri an and 
LM volutions lo the work of the United Nations in the field of human 


15-à-vis the State: the regional approach to international 
ts, with emphasis on the European ( onvention; the 


Il evolution and issues verification, « ompliance, risk 


and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed 
"TOrism as à bask deprivation of human rights. (Resear: h 


. aw of Air and Space (2 Steinhardt 
Due o “evelopment o 


Mie bvemr, alysis a 

ation 5 : um and nongovernmental international organizations; consid 
Pace | *Pecial Problems suc h as liability resulting from Space activities 
- arms control, and pollution and contamination of Outer 
"5, Sensing. et Enrollment limited to 25 students. (Re 


f international law related to the use of air space and 
“ir and space treaties in force the role of various 


Dovle 


' use of ocean space. Development of interna 
mal waters territorial sea contiguous zone high 
fisheries, ex; lusive economic zone, maritime bound 


hy 

ayer Of dj vironment marine scientific rese arch deep seabed and 

5pute 
L^ (E; Minat Putes urrent legal and policy issues associated with these 

mai. en Spring — ev, ning 

Mh Mal H 
Manita. 

he, ^9 Of legal acanitay tan Law of ( oercion Control (2 Parks 


* Prote tior ming international conflicts and « ivil wars 
Rent PAceming am Of war vic tims, control of international terrorism 
ad propi Sof “Pons of mass destruction War crimes and punish 

UM Situation Preserving human and material values by transforming 
"i im order ones. ( onsideration will be Kiven to the 

# 1949 for the Protection of War Vix tims, the Geneva 


t - the » 
s Probie, Tole of the International ( ommittee of the Red Cross and 
MS in the 


* applic ation of humanit 


anan law. (Research Paper 


eee 
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569 Soviet Law 12) 


573 


DI 


we te p 
Concept of "socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state © 


al system w 
participants in Soviet society role of Party in Soviet | ; ent 
philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism Peg Y 
apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law; tional y 
labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; in 


(Research Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) i 


Chinese Law (2) ritutional "- 
Emphasis on the legal system of China analysis of the cons and du^ 
China, including general principles, state structure, and righ cuni, 
citizens; a brief survey of the administration of justice— courts, and ol 
and lawyers marriage law; land law counter-revolutionary rond P. 


tema 
criminal statutes; principles of civil law; Chinese concept of in 
Research Paper) (Fall —evening! gym? 
i "n git à "arriers (2) " id 
Regulation of Communications Common Carrie Topics In^ air 
Analysis of federal regulation of the telephone industry. | yisdictio!" 
d state juris owt) 


rationale for common carrier regulation, federal an the 
nses 10 co 


tion of rates and services, FCC and judicial respo! ; 
competition in the telecommunications industry, the ace ea 


versy, and the divestiture of AT&T. (Choice of Researe 


Spring — evening) 


Accounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation 2) ction to it 
Problems involved in assigning items of income and n annual oo? 
taxable year. General implications of timing differences. and the 


tic , ash me! 
periods, methods of accounting (partic ularly the cas doane 


w 
method), constructive receipt and the cash equivalency aoar 
problems (including the tax benefit rule and claim d pre 
installment method of reporting gain, cost recovery € ting OP o 
and changes in accounting periods and methods. his co pan 
inventory accounting may also be considered while t rected in 
coverage of widely used accounting methods, it !5 sid " Tue 
accounting aspects of federal taxation. Students u— "d 
ing a familiarity with financial accounting precepts valent. | 
324, Law and Accounting. Prerequisite: Law 420 or its y 


Spring — evening — 
= x "OE . 2) ,li ! 
l'axation—Special Corporation Problems ble arid tax froe) ce 
Issues related to restructurings, acquisitions po deferred nonk% a 
contributions to capital consolidated returns i deductions Le 
transactions, and losses!, allocation of income e of instrume" 
taxpayers, net operating losses and — atic on the 
red, base i 
equity. Other issues will be considered. : have cont, 
aah issues PW“ and 
application of the federal income tax laws. Such rations ep? 


ut " " " > ” Subchapter 5 corf pape! 
regarding the time value of money 424 (Research 


foreign corporations. Prerequisite Law HOP” iy 
evening ee 
, — et ax OE gg 
Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) T preferred “nd If tu" 
and practic lation tions gol 


Tax-exempt organizations policy 
»m. Statutes, n 

selected organizations and gifts to them. 5 ^, 
tions, and policy panics ø 


legislative origins, judicial interpretati “pe prefe ce. Ny pusin 
qualification, disqualification and limitec ptit unre ý m Ll 
ing and retaining exemption — a loss of exem yi^ 


private inurement political activit 


i reatment of ue ^ "i 

reporting requirements Comparative -— to pri itl r 
i ial sanctions W respec ted pil 
profit organizations Specia p jhibi n 


i r 
' „r. excessive, OT F^, 
managers, and donors for improper, €x : 


x "uident 
ment may be limited. Prerequisite: La e 
Fall — evening; summer 1987 


Examination 
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579 Taxatic 2) 


A M—Real Estate and Income Tucker Gottlieb 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions 
es and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ownership 
and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and tenant 
e Impact of laxes on the mor (gagor and mor tgagee including the choice of 
Nancing techniques, such às sale-leaseback depreciation amortization, and 
9Solescence basis and basis adjustments and casualties and other involun- 
ary Conversions Prerequisite Law 420. Law 424 ts suggested but not required 
*Xamination, Spring — evening 
ation. jy and Gas (2) 
^ ederal income tax law to producing segment of oil and gas 
ustry, ( lassification of interests; treatment of exploration and development 
PXpenditures Depletion allow ance and concept of ec onomic interests. Sales vs 
eS transactions Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 420 
S Xamination 
lion-— State 


. and Local (2 Swails 
®Xation 


state and local Kovernments problems of real and personal 

sales and use taxes, business and personal in, ome taxes 

iC in " on taxation of interstate commerce Congressional problems 
l ' of Resear h Paper or Examination Fall evening 

C ected Topics in Taxation—Principles of McCoy 

le Tax Planning (2 


Inte, 
"sive 
Jsive Study of the federal income estate, and gift tax consequences of gifts 


Uses 'queaths to charity, inc luding limitations and conditions on deductions 

Chari of Charitable trusts; private foundations; estate planning aspects of 
table transfe , z tec} . "search 

Paper - ansfers; and special charitable gift planning tex niques. (Research 

E r Examinari 
Ineo ~ ation 
The "^ Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2 Gourevitch 
Visions 


and policies of lederal income tax law applicable to loreign 
in foreign e uding « onsiderations affe ting the choice of methods of engaging 
tions, usiness and investment treatment of controlled foreign corpora- 
Ba. income in foreign « ommerce, credit for foreign taxes 
e and trends of Us tax treaties. (5 xamination) (Fall- -evening 
AN inde, aration of Property Transactions (2 Levine 
*Xcha 4 Study of the federaj income tax « onsequences relating to the sale 
"State, ch Other disposition of property, inc luding stox k and sex urities, real 
PDVrigha INO and equipment, commodities loreign currency patents and 
ble anc Snota goodwill and going-concem value franchises, and other 
bet _ tangible Property. The « ontinued significance of the distinc tion 
amine and effect of « apital and ordinary gain or loss Related areas are also 
dePreciar neluding the alternative minimum tax disallowance of losses 
Capture and methods of deferring rex ognition of gain and loss 


ral | 20 Examination Fall — evening 
nc uo i à Beides 
ites tha he Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Beneficiaries (2 
X. > 


ems of income and deduction between a trust or estate and 
i s Computation of distributable net income, the distribution 
On, a 


E ~ " 
of = Cation of deduc tions between trust and benefi lanes, allocation 
SES to . 
est Particular ¢ lasses of 


iid and income, tier sy stem treatment of specific 
: " 
MT the treatment of capital gains The treatment of certain trusts as 
St at t} grantor Or benefi lary and the special rules taxing certain gains 
ine, le grantor Sr 


* gen ate; rules that determine whether à trust will be taxed 
Own e 
V. by the ral Scheme for laxing trusts or whether it will be treated as 


Tua ume Examination 
3x an "fed Comnenenri : "A al 
E d labo, lan — ipensation | (2 Lieber, Berger 


ences of deferred compensation Examination of 
Employee Retirement security Act of 1974 
idua] any Consequences of “unqualified plans, lump sum distribu 
accounts, and the requirement that defined benefit 


587 Taxation—Deferred Compensation II (2) 


597 Independent Studies (arr) must 
: study : 
Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program en the peginniné pl 


598 Research in Public Law (1 or 2) B average who have os 
Limited to graduate students with at least à arch. studen’ " 
or comparable course in the field of proposed vut who is wil " 
sible for obtaining an advisor from the full-time facu ed to the pean J | 
their research. This advisor's name must be — students p r 
tion. Work must be completed within the ym (Research 
course once for credit with the approval of the I 


ze > r P 9 
599-600 Thesis (2 sive semesters and 


620-21 Legal Research and writing (1-1) 
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aranty Corporation. 


" 
(Fall — even 


Lieber, Klevai r gs? 
i 


plans be insured by the Pension Benefit Gu 
Law 420. (Problem Assignments and Examination) 

3 : IRC 
Nonqualified arrangements constructive receipt cash equivalent | 


RC 
and 404, and individual retirement accounts Qualified plans: yer om 
distributions (annuities, lump-sum distributions rollovers, re report% 

un y 


ESOPs, termination insurance, fiduciaries and service provide! 


estate and gift e 


disclosure, fiduciary standards, self-dealing tot 
P Nel 


business income, simplified pension plans and master and pro 


Law 420 recommended but not required prior to taking this cou even 


tax background nor Law 586 is prerequisite Examination) (Sp! 6 paube! 
: 2 a ; mus eri 

588 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Aer Int 
ization € ux 0} 


Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organ janning 
Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax P collection P 
ings, tax audit, settlement procedures claims for refund, tax 


and ethical problems in tax are of ta 
5 semester hour 


irall—evenin put 


cesses, criminal tax practice 
of various documents is required Prerequisite 
courses, including Law 420. (Problem Assignments) 


: : ne | n, j 
591 Legislative Drafting (2) Ww eager stv" 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; ve" ited t0 9» 
rollment limi 


process with emphasis on legislative drafting. En ; 
dents. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—eve™ 


596 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) dents À 
mca : yerience in the stu T 


Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical ex} ate a governsmen "m 
specialization or interest Ihe student may work wi Forming 9" the 


Congressional committee, court, or other such entity pe ained I 9 
t obt pours ^ 


mally assigned to an attorney. Course approval mus be ir credi! 
student's faculty adviser and/or the Dean. A maximum of fo r$ ai none 
be applied toward graduation For each credit hour, d in some ~, 
ated work must be performed. A written report describing M req 
specific work performed and evaluating the experience Ax (Fall, spi% 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No ( redit) is given for this course. 


P rio! 

to a faculty member in writing and approved pr 
a 2 sen 
semester. May not be elected for more than 12 ser 


and spring) 


pester 


AN 


X 


spring summer 


Students must register for two success summer! 
both sections in one semester Fall, spring 5 


For Foreign Students! the use of à aw rg 
Introduction to and practical experience in m dum "s 
and practice in legal writing including 4 m reparation and aes 
brief: instruction and experience in the P professional co 
appellate court case instruction in question ' 

ethics. The grade CA (€ redit) or NC (NO re of 65. No sure elt | 
credit, a student must attain à minimum gr » semesters} spring 

this course unless it is taken both fall and ops. (Fall and 

the work in this course will result in a grac e 


= 
< 


av AN * 
D 7 D me Ha 


1 
iz 
ex 
AM 


"ieu STRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 

" Advisers R p Park, G.E. Weston 

i 'nistr, ative Law Seminar 

MN) Ag, Mic Planning and the Law 

Lm istrative Practices and Procedures (Food 
Dod ang 

iy Pract Drug Law 


Y 


and Drug Administration) 
i a 
Pubi; Cal Conomics for Lawyers 
V pC Econo, 


| Olicy 


% of Secur; ! Markets 
Ste ». FW Se lies Markets 
t » 
Nie Dects of Corporate Finance 
s i = €8ulation 
TH 
Semin, Health ( 


N lare Delivery Systems 
Us Regu ade Regulation 
at Ulation Of Inter national Trade 
of 


la 
} “ho ha we Candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regula- 
or p, NOt taken the following Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
Ba E 
Chelor 


pm. OF Laws Program should include them in their Master's 


: n 
te, Of Nuclear Energy 


KT ts of p eMational Economic Law 
in ‘On Transactions 

s and Investment Companies 
"ate Finance 

nal Trade 


aw who have not taken the 
ent às part of a Juris Doctor or Bac 


rs program 


*helor of Laws 
tiong eM in their Maste 
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424 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 

450 Unfair Trade Practices 

Other Related Courses 

487 Government Procurement Law 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 

454 Product Liability 

501 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

328 Securities Regulation 

462 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

577 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems granchi 

560 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, and 
of Trademarks 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM | 


Director A.W. Reitze, Jr 


The Environmental Law Program consists of course 
and clinical work, with the student selecting the n " 
particular need. Most courses are offered in the early evening $0 ced courses 

taken by students in both the day and evening divisions. ^ id 
taught by some of the most experienced practitioners in the fiet ont 


The clinical program allows students to work for the cal Sg 


s : x u 
environmental lawyers in the private sector. Placements are us vee 
rtation, t ntal x 


the Departments of Justice, Energy, and Transpo ] ws 
Protection Agency, and private organizations such as the En wildlife 

Fund, the Natural Resources Defense Council, and the Nation i de 
ation. The clinical program offers the student with very = Thus: 


interests a chance to develop these interests in à work set m py 
her bor 


with interests in topics such as wetland acquisition, histo 
wildlife protection can take relevant course work and then dividual 
through the clinical program. If the student is interested 
course credit is also available for this type of study. 


414 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
548 Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances 
410 Environmental Law I 

411 Environmental Law II 

544 Environmental Planning 

546 Natural Resources Law 

547 Pollution Control Law 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
551 Comparative Environmental Law 

543 Water Resources Law 

557 Comparative Environmental Litigatton 


Individual Research 

314 Legal Writing (J.D. Candidates 

598 Research in Public Law (Master's ( 
599-600 Thesis 


candidates) 


Other Related Courses 


342 Administrative Law 
344 Administrative Law Seminar 


SPE 


: Mniraly, 


ty od 


E 
iy 
Ms 


x 
i 


and Drug Law 
"ment Procurement Law 
ema 
ablative Drafting 


tional Law of Air and Space 
tional Law of the Sea 


Practic Real Estate T ransactions 
lca 


Public 
tegula 


i jar 


à Em Oil and ( 


Nace CONT; 


W 


RJ, 

derit 
hi ive gove 
tni gn 


l Economics for Lawyers 


tional Safety and Health Legislation 
Economic Policy and the Law 

led Industries 
‘Health Care Delivery Systems 
788 

‘State and Local 


RACTS PROGRAM 
RC. Nash, Jr. John Cibinic, Jr 
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mment contracts program provides continuing instruction 
nt personnel in this field and a program of courses 


i aster , > >j > > "ureme AL 
I inch, r of Laws degree in Gove rnment Procurement Law. The 


| 


seminars, (2) one-week courses i 
annual institute treating a problem of c 


"umen ual Conference in a major area, (5) compil 


Pi 


Urses, (6) public. 


ation of a series of monogr 
t a 
he field, and (7 


' Special research projects 
t Contracts 


nistrari urement Law 


en no Government Contracts 
Ontracts ( ost and Pricing 
«c. ental Relations | 


Maa "ment Contracts 
"vla 
e and ^w, | and Labor Arbitration 


s 
Planning 


e Law 


Üymen, Claims and Litigation 


Meee Antina " Opportunity 
labo, Jury Laws 


ly law Sdiction 


I " 
raf Mernational Business Transactions 
ion: cing 


d Concepts and Techniques 

nn edera; 

li, Trada Pra Income, 
Pon, L 


"ces 


of Nuclear Energy 


n advanced problems 
'ontemporary impor- 
ation of materials for 
'aphs treating special 


Corporations and Shareholders 


a 
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INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 
Acting Director R.G. Steinhardt i 


The objectives of the International and Comparative Law Program are - fore 
insights, skills, and substantive understanding of international law 

legal systems. Specific objectives in international law are to provi the 
standing of decision making, sanction processes, legal institution ives” 
relationships between domestic and international law. Specific vL. 
comparative law include understanding of the basic institutions lupe" 
countries, the reception of civil law and common law in non-Western "m 
and the role of decisional law and judicial review in selected "ur wo 
Improvements that are needed to promote the rule of law = jo" 
community are also considered. International aspects of business ization 
and economic development are included in the program. The spec victims ” 
public law include the humanitarian law that seeks to protect be^ of 
conflict situations and disaster victims in peace time and prora ne pf 
control of violence when it cannot be eliminated. The objectives © J9 
are implemented through course work and seminars for bot ids: 
degree students and through research and writing in pertinent fie el" 


The basic courses for the International and Comparative LaVi Nations " 
444, International Law and World Order, and Law 447, Unit bac und f 
nt 


World Order. Either of these courses provides an importa 
following advanced seminars. Law 438, Comparative Law, 1$ 
for background. 


570 Chinese Law 

564 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice 

568 International Humanitarian Law of Coercion C 

566 International Law of Air and Space 

565 International Law of Human Rights 

567 International Law of the Sea 

569 Soviet Law 

443 U.S. Foreign Relations Law 

505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade p 
Td 


S PRA ic i 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of international wre ola gr 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent E master’s 

or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in the 


ontrol 


386 Admiralty 

438 Comparative Law 

440 Conflicts of Laws 

444 International Law and World Order 
447 United Nations Law and World Order 


Other Related Courses 


518 Comparative Labor Law 
360 Immigration Law 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business an 
446 Legal Aspects of International Business Trar 
550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


d Investment 
isactions 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


P. Rothschild, C.B Craver 
Db al Employment Claims 
& Int Employment Opportunity 
Lm emal Union Affairs 
MN Relations in the Federal Service 
& Nati " Standards 
Un onal Labor Relations Board Procedures 
ii Se ional Safety and Health Legislation (OSHA 
E Semin Comparative Labor Law 
E Semi ‘Labor Lay 
Qe. "har. |. 
Semi ' or Litigation 
ley . blic-Sector Labor Law 
er 


and Litigation 


of , 
“ving t WS Candidates in the area of Labor Law who have 


"Ses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bac 
MR include them in their Master's program 


labo, P Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 


not taken the 
*helor of Laws 


Vue Cr 
| Meas of the Consumer 

erred ( Jompensation Il 
MIN 


AN EMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 
fey” IM. p 


"s JM, Brown, LA. Schiller, J P 


Sy’ Ono: ace 

NM qi technological, political, and legal interrelationships gener- 

Nig c E land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable of 
0 differing nna slic: 

E Numi . "Ting but conc urrent public 

MUT ber o 


and private uses, raise a 
E. Is. ^s inunh- anade 
criti Sues involving manage 


Cony "iticaj ment policy and control measures 
MNA Progra Cem lo the future of the 


nation. The Land Use Management 
CN p E through a combination of academic clinical, and game- 
Needs ’S, Seeks to Provide an understanding of existing and pending 
t ,; ans, and Opportunities for solution v 
lang 9f nati 
U 


Chandler 


vith respect to this 
i ona] concern 
Y control 
Vd e Plannin Problems in Land Use Controls 
itty opment Law 
i "meni Law 
Int, 

NS titutions , , 

fM, and Their Role in Real Estate Investments 
^ "mer tal | Lance 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Manageme 
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nt and Contre 
Juris Doc 


have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a roga 
faster’s P 


or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their N 
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322 
| 325 
| 326 

344 
| 345 
| 362 
| | 380 
I 382 
i 394 
| 411 
| 414 
| 442 
| 482 
| 487 
| 500 
| 501 

544 
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548 
550 
563 
580 
591 


596 
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PATENT AND INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY LAW PROGRAM 


Director |. Kayton 
Faculty Advisers 1. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


rhe 


practice of patent copyright, or trademark law. An or of cou M 
developed to offer as « omplete and as integrated a cont m total e unit 
fields of law as possible. The program's course offering «siye » " in 
hours (12 of which are in patent law), one of the most of speci i ent ^ 
States. (See the Patent and Trade Regulation Law area, v. of the Pen 
Advanced Courses section of this bulletin The d with can "d 
Intellectual Property Law Program is to provide the A maturity t 


in this field of law at a level of speci 
advancement far more rapidly than usual in t 


Administrative Law 
Modern Real Estate Transactions 


Other Related Courses 


Agency and Partnerships 
Corporations 

Securities Regulation 

Administrative Law Seminar 
Regulated Industries 

Legislation 

Remedies 

Insurance 

Community Property/Marital Property 
Environmental Law I! 

Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
Jurisprudence 

Disabled People and the Law 
Government Procurement Law 
Practical Economics for Lawyers 
Public Economic Policy and the Law 
Environmental Planning 
Environmental Litigation 

Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances 
Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
Negotiation: Concepts and l'echniques 
Taxation—Oil and Gas 

Legislative Drafting 

Graduate Clinical Studies 


esigned fo S 
to SPEC" pas 
prog ig 


Patent and Intellectual Property Law Program 1s d are 
and post-J.D. degree programs whose intentions © 


lization anc 
his field. 


Advanced Topics in Patent Law 
Chemical Patent Practice 
Copyright Law 

International and Comparative Pé 
latent and Know-how Licensing 


itent Law 


» Us. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, 
T rademarks 
ile of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Ty 
op cc ken the following courses or their equivalent 
: or of Laws program should include them in 
Federa 


‘8 p, 


Antitrust Laws 
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Registration, Protection, and Franchising 


ade Regulation Law who 
as part of a Juris Doctor 
their Master's program 


{gy ,Duters ànd the Law 
ig "ment Procurement Law 
kl Se Tr: Law Of Privacy 
r: Trade Regulation 

li 
Amoy 
foy 

lty 

I Advise... 
Ry tsers LD Solomon, T.S. Sims 
gy Rati : 
a Accoun, Federal Estate and Gift 
4S iip © Aspects Of Federal Income Taxation 
hy Ing e aa Prosecutions 
i lec vation of Foreign Business and Investment 
^ Seming. Opics in Taxation—Pr inciples of Charitable Tax Planning 
4 Seminay. Estate Planning 
N inar. Special Problems of Tax Policy 
i heo Ts & Practice and Procedure 
N leder In ion of Property Transactions 
iy Tiri, c; axation of Trusts, Estates, and Benefic iaries 

A d ^ "a, 

5 Tar poerred Compensation | 
i LM ferred ( ompensation I] 
3» On-— Ee , 
% Nation “empt Organizations 

LN Oil and Ga: 
by ation as 
4 UN z ""Partne;. shine 
dy , Rati Ships and Subchapter S 
D Um eal Estate ind Inc. . 
ls lon... and Income 


Natio «Décial Co, 


Poration Problems 


late and Local 


Ws Cz 
a ndidates in the area of 


Taxation who have 


not taken the 


a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws 


*$ Op » 
QN Shoy E ir equivalent as part of 
KA ‘ang ^5 ude them in their Master's program 
Sari CCOunting 
h On. d ed * 
i, ion ; ^ ral Ing ome 
"der. : 
A e al Inc ome, ( Orporations and Shareholders 
i uj, "Urso 
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'R of Intern 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


President John R. Manning 


associal? 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to and Y 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pu ^ 
promote the general welfare of the University. iversity a! 
Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the Un has bee! 
who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is OF "T 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the U 
the Board of Trustees of the University. majori 
The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the of the 
of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations 
University's schools and colleges. staff of 
The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with sivc may 
Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The 
be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION pe 
has | 
The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 and ass 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its pU ion, t0 ket os 
in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal on m the int 
alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to ete the 
of the school. Eligible members are those who have matriculat mber or fort 
National University and have left in good standing, and any momo met 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are those € of | ! 
who are current contributors to the Law Annual Suppen mni v 
University and life members of the George washington Law atti al 
The Association periodically publishes the Law Alumni e uts " 
are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their ' js in the 
directory information can be kept to date. The Law Alumn’ D.C. 20052 
Burns Law Library, 716 Twentieth Street, N.W. washington, ^* 


OFFICERS FOR 1986-1987 


President— Alan Kay, J.D. 1959; Washington, D.C. p.c. 
President-Elect— Patricia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969; Washington, ^^ 
Secretary— Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer—Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C. 


Board of Directors: 

Aaron L Alembik, J.D. 1956; Atlanta, Georgia 
Keith M. Babcock, J.D. 1976; Columbia, South Carolina 
Phillip A. Baumann, J.D. 1978; Tampa, Florida 

Robert C. Bennett, Jr., J.D. 1965; Houston, Texas 

Brian G. Brunsvold, J.D. 1967; Washington, D.C. 


THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


`» Cacheris, J.D 1960; Alexandria, Virginia 
E. Carlisle, J.D 1955; Fort Lauderdale. Florida 


ilip Curley, J.D, 1979 Chicago, Illinois 


: e Sue De] Papa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nevada 

lile y ^ DePaul, j D. 1950 College Park, Maryland 

h ces oberg, J.D. 1972; Phoenix, Arizona 

lohn : Goodwin, J.D. 1956; Dallas, Texas 

Stuart Keen, Jr., J.D. 1968 Dallas, Texas 

lia ufman, J.D 1968; New York, New York 
Cs. Marcus, J.D 1980; Washington, D.C 


M 


^ Means, J.D 1978; Washington, D.C 
" Mossinghofr J.D. 1961; Washington, D.C 


: Natalie 962 : 
George g e, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C 


Chani 


» VBR 
le 
tM 


‘Olsen, J.D 1975; Washington, D.C 
Olson, j D. 1977 Newport Beach, California 
lesser, J.p 1970; Washington, D.C 

‘ Rosenberg, J.D. 1968; Cleveland, Ohio 
Sudebush, J.D. 1978; Denver, Colorado 
' Schwartz, J.D. 1970 Washington, D.( 
:9mega] Jr, J.D. 1961; San Francisco, California 
er P'echer, J.D. 1978; Bethesda Maryland 

ae Stevas, J 1951; McLean, Virginia 
* 4" 'Ipson, J.D 1981; Washington, D.C 
v» 9 iton, J.D 1961; Reno, Nevada 


M ` 
0 Ucker, J D. 1980 Newburyport, Massachusetts 


~“ 3P, J.D. 1958; Seattle Washington 
r, ex officio, J.D. 1960 College Park Maryland 


— 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION , 
in 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the angel 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was nives 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George washington u TL 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
intangible one. uy i 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgen There 

upon the establishment of a National University in the Fede City. qom 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, stude wis 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, as wel ^ 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practic’ js hop” 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization wards t 
Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, pistri! 

t oor 

0 


endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 


Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, / pem net 
e C - rence 


should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." f 
extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed outo 
T s 


Washington's bequest became worthless marily 
P Y a minis 


Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated icat the 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of ded college in 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment o sie feet 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy ood C 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and pet ted à du 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress p ^ 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, Bev J relié; 
College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons A n any Pg 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nC pittance ino 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused à tages there? 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advan 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.’ C 

During the entire time when the institution was known as ~ 


its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty Sr ding mre 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex Medical s" 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The niversity po^ 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 


-eroot be 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street et 


Fifteenth Streets has bee? 
tc nresent plant om, 
During the last half century the University $ prese nt p'a pott 


y? 
i , iliarlv known as F nue. Thot 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly KI svlvania Aver pes 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of wey e university aside” 

west to t The first he 


contains several reminders of historic inte d eal 
Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye s was for 50 Yen 
ah B. Brown, Washington gad” 


the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadi ae w h 
pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Stret 4l University " 
Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nation d ir 


see established ists of Columbi scien 
Arts 


The University as it is now organized consi J| of 
the Graduate Schox 


and Sciences (undergraduate 
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{ 
Wici al schools, which include the National Law Center and the Schools of |! 
lman e and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education and N 
i evelopment, Government and Business Administration, and Interna- 
; and the Division of Continuing Education Iji | 
Wr rge Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by a | í 
wi tuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio | | 
à | IE 
"bp j| dt! 
te C STATUS | 
; Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting | | 
MM iddle States Association of Colleges and Schools The University is 


of list of the American Association of University Women and is a 
the College Board 


fa f 


Mad is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and | i 
Wond treets, N. Ww In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, IE 
tof d the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the In 
"in e Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Ir 
IN lences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts | i 
MEI 
ns OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY ||! 


4 ! 
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BA. 1948, M.S. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 
Gary S. Witlen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1970, Cornell University; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
Guy Kent Woodman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1971, Oklahoma State University; J.D. 1974, Vanderbilt University 
Elyce Zenoff, Professor of Law 
BS. 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 
Luize Elizabeth Zubrow, Professor of Law 
BA 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


TEACHING FELLOWS 1987-1988 


Jeffrey Joseph Begens, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1983, SUNY at Albany: J.D. 1987, University of Dayton 
Linda Jean Cohen, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1979, Union College (New York); J.D. 1982, Albany Law School 
Michael Francis Gallagher, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.S. 1981, University of Lowell; J.D. 1985, New England School of Law 
David Reeder Hoehl, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1982, Rice University; J.D. 1985, Emory University 
Timothy Lee Korb, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1975, Fort Hays State University; J.D. 1983, Creighton 1 niversity 
Mary Beach Metz, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.S. 1965, MA 1967, J.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
Helen Katherine Michael, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1981, Hampshire College; J.D. 1986, University of North Carolina 
Serena Maria Williams, Teaching Fellow in Law 

BA. 1981, Smith College; J.D. 1984, Georgetown University 


Cw 
SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, FALL SEMES TER 1 adua? ont 
ie Gre , 
Ist year 2nd vear 3rd year 4th e 110 18 
Day 382 385 351 103 154 
Evening 79 69 77 E 


l'otal: 1,730 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1955 
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Credit hours, 52 
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Curriculum, J.D. 13 
Deferred and prepaid payment plans, 30 
Degree requirements 
International students 22 
J.D. program, 13 
LL.M. program, 18 
M.Comp. programs, 23 
5J.D. program, 20 
Disabled student services, 46 
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Dismissal of students 42 
Dissertation, SJ.D 20 
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Emeriti faculty, 92 
Employment, student, 45 
English, Test of, as a Foreign Language 
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Enrichment program, 8 
Entering class, J.D program, 12 
Entrance requirements 
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George Washington Law Re iew, 15 
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Insurance, health and accident, 45 

Intellectual property law association 
student, 17 

International and comparative law 
program, 82 

International law society, 16 

International Law and Economics, 
Journal of, 15 

Jacob Burns Law Library, 10 

Jewish law student association, 16 
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Labor law, 83 

Land use management and control 
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Language test for foreign students, 22 
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Law Review, 15 

Law School Admission Test, 27 
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Officers of administration, 91 
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Organizations, Law Center, 16 

Patent and intellectual property law 
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! the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
- í ? School of Engineering and Applied Science and 
information on the Engineering Honor Scholarships, C 
^N Eoo in Engineering, and educational and research 


opportuni - 
l othe Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS), 
M. » Specialized research institutes, and the Industrial Liaison 
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The Study of Engineering 


\ 


commerce, and the arts. Engineers address problems in the ical , 
sector, such as the design of mechanical, electrical, and chem! : 
equipment, and plants; in the design and construction of pr t 
bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design ramunicilio n, 
including electronic equipment for control, guidance, and co industty m m 
the operation of transportation systems; in the automotive wer and - 
missile and space programs; in energy resources an i 
generation and transmission of power; in modern commun s it fo | 
control; in city planning; in public health and sanitation list js for 
environment; and in ventilation and refrigeration. 1s n an 
exhaustive, but it demonstrates the diversity of the professio 


opportunities to specialize 


. of indus j 
The engineering profession extends into many areas of indus gri 
jon 


; " d Science íU 
The Relationship of Engineering an s impots 


A 
In any discussion of engineering and applied science, ki "d 
emphasize the distinction between engineering an er = and 8 
Scientific Advisory Committee has pointed out that the T pas 
each play an important role on a team: “The scientist he engine nga 
extend the boundaries of knowledge in [a] chosen field. ge and? m 
task of combining the knowledge of science with a know = society wpe DoS 


the needs and limitations of human beings and ofa — unco mate | 

and create things for human use. ... While scientists ha ible tools, ity d | 

knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the — un 

and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, ety 

and our national defense.” ich scientific pon pus? 
The work of engineers is a focal point at whic co iderat! y 

use of such knowledge to serve society, financia” —. concerne pot ye 


‘neer is © ide! 
resources, and society's needs intersect. The enge cons 50 ho” je 
with the means for operating a dynamic society roduct but ! afet 

: p.a eate a P will 
whether sufficient knowledge exists to cre how its 
product can be built, who will use it, and 
environment in which it will operate. 


8 


LN * has been achieved, and breakthroughs in other areas have been made, | 
orn fengi neering on modern life is just a preview of the engineering of 


heering Education | 


nging profession requires education for the future based on | 
the fla, cal Principles of science applicable to a dynamic, advanced Society. In IN 
tea ĉPBineering and applied Science, there is no Substitute for i 


the ^w be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should [ 
w lay "dy of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like 

teag” education, and other disciplines, requires scholars, But in any 
ace ip he 


| THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


| Histo 
fd October m 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized The Schoo the 
| as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University: ration and! 
| named in honor of William W. Corcoran, president of the Corpo an eveniné 
Board of Trustees of the University from 1869 to 1888. -— w d 

courses were offered in literature, science, and technology, ‘Engine, : 
hanica men for def 


degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mec 
accept WO 


Mining Engineer. The School was among the first to tudi 

candidacy in engineering duate "and 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of GP, of Ar 

and the Columbian College were merged into à single of 


Sciences. Graduate engineering degrees were offered. ashington Coll te 

Administrative changes led to the creation of the W t under est 
Engineering in 1905 as one of several semi-in epend c, Thé 
‘colleges of the University, each with its own Board 9 a e. 
provided instruction leading to degrees in engineering * f Engineering 

In 1909 the name was changed to the Co "tudents ê ig WH 
Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give 87 . m j 
understanding of the theory underlying engineering P rinciP pe P 
placed on the development of a knowledge of scientific - - 
students could build and by which they might solve 1 Cod 
)ractice 
; The name of the school was changed again ™ ra ^ r 
Engineering and later to the School of Engineering: - 


i e fiel 
from the curriculum, and degrees were limited poe re 
However, the primary emphasis on principles re and has 

as continu 6? 


had characterized the program since 1903, w 
distinguishing feature of the School 1 
T " ` Science 
The name School of Engineering and Applied se 


10 
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ic Status 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Neny, e Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, bi 
lis Diversity is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Versit omen and is a member of the College Board. 
Ea undergraduate engineering curricula in the School of Engineering and 
of the” Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission 
itation Board for Engineering and Technology. 


versity Policy on Equal Opportunity 
Washi | 
ta otra Unive 


. race, color, reli 


| 


"| 
| 


| 


Undergraduate Study E 


The undergraduate program provides a solid foundation in the basic pri 
ples, concepts, and techniques of engineering and applied science, 0n theif 
individuals may build technical competence in a variety of ip 
professional careers develop. The program prepares students for carl 
engineering and applied science as they exist today and as they may 
the future. educatio? 
Undergraduate study is the beginning of a lifelong program of S cipi 
The School provides an environment that fosters the attitudes and iye work 
essential to professional growth. Graduates are prepared for product forts! 
in their chosen fields and for further development, both formal an and sd! 
The undergraduate curricula also include courses in the humanities gince 
sciences so that students understand and appreciate these areas the 


" i ic demands 0f 
School cannot predict either a student’s response to academic m under 


program that will prove most effective for the student to follow, 
uate program has been designed to offer a variety of experience nging and 
The School is a place for learning and for formulating, €x t is v 
exploring ideas. During the undergraduate years, the studen fiber 
strengthen skills in analysis and talent for creative activity count 00, 
use of laboratory projects. Independent thought and original ideas recital 
heavily in the appraisal of student achievements than does TO 
information ^ 
To allow undergraduate students to combine academic » | 
practical, firsthand experience in engineering, the School industrisl | 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering in which 2 rates. BO | 
governmental organizations employ students at prevailing T~ best i5 
effort is made to place students in positions that provide rovide ss 
experience consistent with career plans. These work periode Fition and 
with income that may be used to finance the major portion 0 whose the 
expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students dmitted ” 
work is equivalent to requirements in this program, can 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering. 


Admission to Undergraduate Study gents PP ( 
Admission is the first in a series of qualifying steps In the ae riene? It l 
toward professional competence in engineering Or compu minimum 
cates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the fully. "md | 
tion and ability needed to complete the curriculum wq an | 
The applicant must be of good character an m 
background appropriate for the program of stud 


Application for Admission of Le 


Office 
Admission application forms are available from ee or from ©. Geo i 
George Washington University, Washington, Dod of Engineen h E 


completely and returned with the stated app 
postal money order payable to George 
fee is waived for a student applying for rea 


dmission W 


j12 


X Undergraduate Study 13 
Y program at the 


time of his or her last registration at GWU and who has 
registered at another institution. 


Serin Freshmen 

eer ion for admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable 

ita oe of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least 16 
, (2) res on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the 


tending College Testing (ACT) battery; (3) high school grades; (4) class 
n B. Althoug 


M scores in determining admission eligibility. Students whose combined 


re t ow 16 units required for admission must be distributed as 


Schoo} E Who do not meet the above requirements may be considered by 
Pini i" ut addition] mathematics or English placement tests may be 


of te of an approved high school who lacks not more than two units 
Which ma 


Ming ; Y be a mathematics or Science requirement) of the 
Poi d bjects and wh 


9 presents 16 acceptable units may be admitted to a 
be fila fro that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 


m Secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly 
Ter With pu to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 


tion rsona] evaluation and recommendation from the principal. 
sh Supplied on a standard form used by the secondary 


Re ats Pho Wish to begin sty 
Sa plans early in the senior year of high school. 
ia}... Na 


du aid or on available basis, Students who wish to be considered for 


ts Submit their applications, transcripts, and other 
decis ^ later than November 1. 


ns On most applications for the fall semester will require 
Denis vent term Erades and Senior-year test scores, an earlier 
test : i 


‘ing j este should by March 1. Students who wish to begin study in 


ove 
. AT school records through the junior year and junior- 
Provided these records clearly establish admissibility. 


| 


| Transfer Students 


Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit all api 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, ber 
the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions ing 85 0 
To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing de 
scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously = A 
and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on 4 consider 


ications 
pli 1 for 


student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be 
for admission. i 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions pur 
education must request each registrar to mail directly to bt 
Admissions a transcript of his or her record, even if credits were ps co 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable time the 
better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the Board ' 
application is submitted, his or her high school record an ollege thi pig 
ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
school and testing agency 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Required Records m 

| e educ? 

At the time the application is sent, the applicant must have - ‘anion 
institutions previously attended send directly to the prn gi 
copies of official certificates and records listing subjects ies of OP 

à : "ed. Certifi cope? itis 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Ce d univer ig | 
mas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, are we | 


required. These records become the property of the University 
returned 

These documents should be in the language 
its official records. If they are in a language other t 
should be accompanied by a certified English trans 


«an keet? 
, tution 
in which the insti ies 
han English, 


an 
ificates 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certi and cannot 
. 
lation. | 


Fi r 
inancial Certificate .. University undo 
If an international student plans to study at this ) visa, 8 FO qi 
authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor d to the Urat 
IAP-66 cannot be issued until the student has been adm! : i of 
and has completed a George Washington University ed from 
satisfactorily. The Financial Certificate may be pa Science. It y d 
Admissions or the School of Engineering and Applio student to P^ A 
information about the financial resources available rae States. The rts 
her educational and living expenses while in the Uni bank sta 


should be accompanied by supporting documents, such as 
scholarship aw8®" 


letters from governments authorizing 

a 
Language Test odd totae , 
Students whose native language is not English are res dress ost 


L). Students 
N 6151, Princeton 


English as a Foreign Language (TOEF 
TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, C 


ttuden . The test fee remitted with the application entitles the 
for the have the test score sent to three different institutions. Registration 


Wash: EFL does not constitute application for admission to George 
“Shington University. 


lige? TOEFL Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge from the 


irag the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
iere to be sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington 
Anis y, Washington. D.C. 20052, or to the Manager of Engineering 
Unj ty wom 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington 
: Yashington, D.C. 20052. 


admissi A., well in advance of the beginning of the semester for which 
on is Sought 
ition, any admitted student whose native language is not English 


he for Internationa Students Program 


i 
NN Brest for International Students program offers the following 
iti ish 88 a Foreign Language (EFL). A language laboratory is 
tom, dents in EFL 15, 20, 30, and 40; it contains a library of tapes 
hoi Y the Printed texts and a variety of listening and recording 


l5 Inte. _; 
hiat Basic English (0) 


ing ton to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Development of 


academe edistered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other 
rato. course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; 
% Itens; Ty fee, $70 
Contin y Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
ing, readi study of basic ; 
Trent e Vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. 
"4 Class ho k 2 - 


Menei In Mester hours. laboratory fee, $70. 

Continued n Tmediate English (0) 

^ gts Ctice of grammar with emphasis on complex structures. 
on. Introd ice in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composi- 
class ho ucti academic lectures and note-taking practice Twenty 
take Additional "9k. Students registered i EFL 30 will not be permitted to 
tharged at he eademic work without approval of the adviser Tuition is 

© Tate of Seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $35 


>. Undergraduate Study 15 
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40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) b sap iD 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work Continued - and 


complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, note-taking Introdve 
composition. Practice in reading strategies for unadapted material. Student 
tion to basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. 9: work 
registered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional acaden gs 
without approval of the adviser. Sections are offered with general seres 
and technical emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven 
hours; laboratory fee, $35 d 

45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) p 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective rerit) 
grammar. Practice in reading university-level materials, Sètges 1 
study skills. Continued practice in composition and hour* 
class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five seme : 

48 Advanced Grammar Review (0) ; 
Comprehensive review of English grammar to identify and correct i thea! 
grammar problems. Five class hours per week. Tuition 18 charge 
of three semester hours 

50 English Composition/Research Methods 


t 
A 


for International Students (3) " - 
Composition and library research methods course for oe This course 
ur class hours per wee*- gre f 


strate high proficiency in English. Fo 
be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. $25. 
with general academic and technical emphasis. Speci fee, 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3) i nglish and 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in Ene, areas 3 
improve their formal speaking and listening skills in i 
viewing, preparing and delivering informative 
leading and participating in small-group discussions, 
controversial issues. Instructional resources inclu icles and 
and topics from recent newspaper and magazine arti 
Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25 


x 


i 
AA 


i 


61 Advanced English Language Skills (3) ^" English- A 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency i ts in 
glish language skills taught through a study of curren lected OA poi 
thought, culture, and civilization Discussions are "P Jecture™ 
periodical literature. Topics are highlighted by filn 1 fee, $25 
cultural activities. Four class hours per week. 
Readmission uit 
not refi 


ed in the University who mer sessions gre 


preceding semester (SU ici 
Deadlines for readmission #Phr 4 suit, 
graduate adm a af s " 


! A student previously register 
campus during the immediately 
ed) must apply for readmission. 
same as those for undergraduate or -—9 
attended one or more institutions of higher uca* anscri App 
University, the student must have complete official : sanie My 
appropriate office at this University from all insti regulst? 
tions for readmission are considered on the basis of 


effect. ag for 168 ^ crai 
The application fee is waived for a student apply e ed at this U 
she ast reg institutio" 


was a degree candidate at the time he or A 
at another academi 


and who has not since registered 
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Standing 


by Examination 
wating there is no du 
ty credit may be a 


plication of course work, a maximum of 30 semester 
| ssigned upon admission to the University for one or 
College io of the following: 

MS Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—No credit is assigned for 
ewig n Studio Art. Credit is assigned for all other AP examinations 


res of 4 or 5 on the basis of a score report sent to the Office of 
M ons from th i i i 
of : 


Qin ge Boang College-Level Examination Program (€ ‘LEP)—CLEP of. 
ate fers ;'aminations: General and Subject. CLEP Genera] Examina- 
e ^ 


R^ and Upon admission to degree candidacy in the School of 
by the Applied Science, students may be assigned undergraduate 
"Md hüma al Examinations in social science and history (6 semester 
UManities (6 semester hours) passed at the 50th percentile or 
ef emeg pomore norms); such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment 


in © engineering curriculum for CLEP General Exami- 
* areas of mathematics, natural Sciences, or English 


è 


lg n 
Wt Bon A Ened for the CLEP Subject Examinations that are applicable 
Board Curri a and are passed at the level recommended in the 
iteng ode Policy. 


Qut ined ) must seek departmental approval prior to taking 
iwi afte. í 


* examinations are the responsibility of the applicant 


660) p With the College Board College-Level Examination 
B; Princeton. NJ 08541-6601. 


t . 

Nott eation for Waiver or Credit* — Registered SEAS stu- 
a Specific Minations in some academic departments for waiver of 

N Course upon approval of the appropriate department 


lo Cours 
Offered in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 


_ 
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chair; before the test is administered, the student must have demons 


sufficient preparation to warrant being given the test. An e successfill 
credit is not allowed if an examination for waiver has been 


completed or if the student has taken the course. 


Make-Up of Credit for Waived Courses j 


If a course required by the engineering curriculum is waived, the CO. (a 
q y g g tory completion 


ing semester hours of credit must be earned by satisfa -— 
university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnic ‘ted coU 
by the student's faculty adviser or department chair. If the substitu» cry 
would normally be considered part of the engineering curriculum» oropati 
earned will be used in determining quality-point index, Dean s List Pr geri 
and suspension. If the substituted course is not part 0 the € 
curriculum, the grade will not be included in the above 


Waiver of the English Course Requirement - «ill * | 
A waiver of the English course requirement in the core curricu P 
granted to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher £58 or high?” y 
Composition Achievement Test of the College Board, a score SAT, or a 800 
the Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the 9^^* 

28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test. 


Credit from Other Institutions of Higher Learning i p 


When no duplication is involved, either through course work o eed at Dn 
advanced standing may be gra ! 
accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be ihis Univer. 
such work meets the requirements for the degree sough t be "onsidered 
Courses graded D, or the equivalent, or lower will no quit 
transfer. t of transfer tirent 
Although there is no strict limit to the total amoun d course "n. 
may be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence an ity. Studen issi 
for the degree sought at George Washington Univers SEAS 
complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available = nal apP 
Office, and present the worksheet to their adviser for 


Credit from Service Schools 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for for a combin king 
No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned - 

school training and the examinations listed above. 
credit should consult the Office of Admissions. 


in 
Credit from Baltimore Polytechnic Institute ees of 80 a 
Credit will be assigned to students who have eam equival nt to thaj 5. 
A-level courses at Baltimore Polytechnic wr 13; 
SEAS core courses: Math 31, 32; Phys 13, 15; 


Regulations 


Regulations regarding re 
215-20; other University re 


d fin 
ges 230-35: 


gistration, fees, & 
gulations, on pa 
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Stude 


nt Status 
hy 


teste LTPoSe of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
be fy) hours and graduates taking 9 or more Semester hours are considered 
time Students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


te paja MAY not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
ved appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student 
Repetudents may attend only those classes for which they are regis- 
fo ar attendance is required. Students mày be dropped from any 
T undue absence 

Meg ats are expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which they 
iain], d fully Prepared to carry on the work required. Students are held 
MM 9r all work in their courses, including work missed because of 
8 for absences from examinations that have been announced in 

The um be obtained only by written application to the instructor in charge 


UN ic Work Load 
NM 


widergraduate Student who is not o 
21 se 


w~ i in the dergraduate student is assigned a faculty adviser to assist in 


of rofessiona| discipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on 
dime Study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas- 


Nea educat, TOfessiona] development, and extracurricular activity as 
tona] Process, The adviser represents the student in all cases 


Miden YY actio ; 
ents m 
MON react their advise 


^ instructs” encouraged to discuss college problems with their 
ute dean" at any time, and Parents or guardians are invited to 
t Prob , tate dean. de 


eurer 
a dan, Ment Tesi 
| Bidane, 

i f the Student 


n ish 9 mi and the adviser. beginning freshmen who have 
® the Wee rough their English Composition Achievement 
(see atver of the English Course Requirement, 
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Aiah Reed E 

above) must take the placement examination in English. stude 

English placement test determine the level of the English course 

will take. 


Scholarship — 
the Regist™ 


Grades—Grades are mailed to the student by the Office of 
the close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. — C gatis 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; ^. 
factory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; IP, Progress; "+ “g when? 
Withdrawal: Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. The symbol Z is assig for who 
student is registered for a course that he or she has not attended 
he or she has done no substantial graded work take course’ 
Pass/No Pass Grading System—SEAS students may not system. he) 
required for graduation on the pass/no pass (P/NP) grading * acade 
may, however, take courses outside their regular engineering p 
program under this grading system 
Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on ura oft 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changec by 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, F 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an planation b 
Incompletes—The symbol / indicates that a sati enn te " 
been given the instructor for the student's inability to comp/e of J may to 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the trol, is ug 


recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's con informed Th 
complete the work of the course and if the instructor obs reported. 
approves such reasons before the date when grades must attend 
grade may be used only if the student's prior performance lete the 

in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to Meets before the gier 
course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instruc reasons ar 
when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If accepta approp” 
presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an with?” 


change c, D,F. í 

If a grade of / is not changed to a letter grade of A, B ions anos 
30 days, then decisions on probation, removal from P rmation 0n 

Dean's List, and graduation will be made with = de(s): sot ] 

conformance with SEAS regulations, excluding —-— for à ™: yi 

Although the grade of / may remain on d briefer period, gt | 

. the of 


one year, the instructor should normally = a 
> ? unc 3 final exami | 
which the uncompleted work (usually the 9 removed by "Ag 


I that is not removed after one calendar year wi E | 
record to a grade of F. A course in which à ! de T is changed hie 
must normally be repeated. The grade to which the session during wot 
to the grade report for the semester OF summe pation: , l 
change is made for the purposes of determining P "e j 
point index, and Dean's and other honor lists. th week oft gents gt | 

i 


n 
Midsemester Warning—At the end of the - : 


instructors are expected to report to the ee notict edit 
scholarship is unsatisfactory. On receipt of à Ity adviser 
consult with the appropriate instructor 


and facu 
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uy Prescribe diagnostic tests or remedial study, or both, to be 
N, before the end of the semester. 


" rades discussed in the sections below i 
ile the aShington University and through th 
Student is enrolled at GWU. The grades considered are for a 


dee neun in fulfillment of degree requirements and as prerequisites for 
Mien re 


hours for which the student registered. 


h ' computed from grades as follows: A, four points: B, 
Which >, two Points; D, one Point; F, no points, for each semester hour 
Qe, he Student has > , 


: in the ino mining the index, except that courses marked / will be 


k tat Qn > When a final grade is recorded. Al] other grades received 
Y dre no George ashington University, regardless of his or her status 

unt ; Ndegree, or College Program for Secondary Schoo] Students), 
in i the 


SEAS quality-point index if the courses are part of the SEAS 


Point inde full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her 
than One bur ess than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives 
Will 


t bep © of F in one Semester or summer session. A part-time 
be op she vm on Probation if his or her quality-point index is less than 
* 


My 12 se ived more than one grade of F when he or she has 
AS onec thi ester hours For academic Purposes, a new grading period 
MD e accumulation is reached. 


ton : 
Dij nore ep rioDation Who receives a quality-point index of 2.0 or better 
eM Will be -—' during the semester on Probation but also receives 
a 


i be removed from probation when his or her 
m quality-point index is 2.0 or more with no grade of F 
ny en his on Probation. A part-time student will be removed from 
Nie? she md engineering curriculum quality-point index is 2.0 or 


on "Ives no grade of F for the next 12 semester hours after 
Probation, 


two Brad, following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) 

m bcm of any t d 
x E two pr. des p >e during a probation period (part-time 
XN ofthe seon es of F while on probation will be Suspended at the 
ee Stor, (or thot these grades); (2) placement on probation in two 
tet P a alent for part-time students): (3) receipt of 
E tion \or the equivalent for part-time students): (4) 
Nets (5) à for a thi time, whether or not the probation periods 
“phomor, lation 9f a quality-point index of (a) 1 
ear 


5 or less at 
9r upon completion of the 63rd credit in the 
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student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the end of the junior year nr 
completion of the 97th credit in the student's curriculum, or (c) less 
any time during the senior year. taken 9? 
Department faculty may designate additional courses to be g metit 
grades to be received by students who fail to meet but come close until t 
the graduation requirements. Suspension may be held in abey 
conditions are or are not met. do not attain? 
or’ 
8 


Students admitted on probation will be suspended if they (2 mt 
minimum quality-point index of 2.0 during their first semester | period 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during red If 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension reads 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply "-— fot 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended re for rend" 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be cons! istituti" 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another of sut" 
primarily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during yo | 
sion and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7, of the gar 

Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists—The faculty nors List 
recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a Deans Homandidal® 
Dean’s Commendation List, which contain the names 0 kr Lal 
undergraduate degrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy curri 
ing requirements while enrolled in an approved engineering ip 


MT 3 

1. The student must have completed a minimum of 1: r for the pgn” 
one semester with a quality-point index of 3.5 ele c for the pe 
Honors List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or of C. 
Commendation List, with no more than one £ the qualifying t 

2. No grade below C may have been received during * stude" ; 

3. No disciplinary action may have been taken aga! i zer 


‘ to 
The grades used to compute the quality-point inde re thost agd 
eligibility for the Dean’s Honors and Commendation v: receives a ponds 
meet the SEAS graduation requirements. A student aiii 

during a semester will not be placed on the Deans a 30 

List for that semester unless the / is removed no later meet all 

end of the marking period and the student continues 

ments for the Dean’s Honors or Commendation List. 


the 
aher! 
joe | 
| 
Use of Correct English sid, | 
urse is UT 
asc | 


Any student whose written or spoken English in d The gib 
may be reported by the instructor to the associate ' cour " 
may assign supplementary work, without academi uivalent to a Soo 
needs of the student. If the work prescr! "y 1 may be jon f [ 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting hn to the sa { 
failure to make up any such deficiency in m \ 
associate dean. 1 
A 
Graduation Requirements | 
duation. 


See page 233 for general requirements for gra 


Ani: 
wt am of 30 Semester hours must be completed in residence. 
Mtoe Pe Counted. Unless Special permission is 

* final year must be comple 


Summer 
granted by the dean. the 
ted in residence. 


“ering urriculum and (2) a 2.00 overall average for the entire 
academic progra 


giy detrees with honors are awarded to studen 


E ts whose academic 
M Vidence of particular merit. The stude 
X 


nt's quality-point index 

re o evel of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59: magna cum 
wld > Summa cum laude, 3.8-4 9. The quality-point index is 
‘he designation is entered 
arn an honors designa- 
m of 60 hours of course 


: Ce of the Registrar, and the honors 
Nile qj P and diploma of those students who e 
t Gwy ©, à stud 


Student must complete a minimu 


s degree mày be conferred with Special 
culty, for outstanding achievement in the 
ts, Work. The student must fulfil] all of the following 


nors approved by the 


trenton e have candidacy for Specia] Ho. 
? hei 


Chair representing the major field 


ng of th 


not later than the 
à © senior year. 
i nt must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
k Approved. 
Tw at wp t earn a quality-point index of a least 3.00 on all work 
ent at applies to his or her en 


gineering program. 


hoo Mire for the 4 nave completed at GWU at least one-half of the work 


Pn Pii ON to "st four semesters (core curriculum), with minor 
Pleg 


of and provides the essential base of 
Wü, the last fo thematica] techniques necessary for the profession- 
inq cia Science esters, together with a La 
; Ces, 

Semester h ^ 

Cula Ours is required 
beyong pe uire more, However, stude 

l'équireq minimum 


ground in the 


to qualify for the degree, 
nts are encouraged to elect 


lE ——— — [| 
E = 
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Degrees are offered in civil engineering, computer scie : 
engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems analysis an 
Students in mechanical engineering may select options in 
design, energy and power, fluid mechanics and thermal science 
engineering design, and solid mechanics and materials enginee 
engineering provides options in computer engineering and pri 
neering. Computer science majors must select one of the following 
elective tracks: computer-aided design, digital electronics and 
engineering administration, financial systems, management cision 
management information systems, mathematics, and operati 
Systems analysis and engineering majors must choose an ele 
one of the following areas: computer systems, control an 
systems, electrical energy systems, electromechanical systems, 
systems, financial systems, management decision systems, 
systems, mechanical energy systems, network systems, naval systems 


tion systems, and statistical systems. 


ane M 


Ü 
x 


EN 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


The program in the humanities and social sciences for eng! of the Pt 
helps them to understand the social and humanistic elements Through oe | 
present and to analyze problems facing the world to phe an app 
studies, the student gains a better understanding of society ee 
tion of the engineer’s role and responsibilities. i ted toward psit 
Since the engineering curricula are, by necessity, orien should 
cal subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences cts su 
of courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses M i o [ 
accounting, finance, industrial management, and persa a5 au 
should not be included. On the other hand, courses in areas foreig? M 
ogy, economics, geography, history, literature (including logy are 


literature), philosophy, political science, psychology, and deri 
ered appropriate. each ip the 


With the assistance of his or her faculty adviser, of course gg 
engineering student is required to prepare a program meets tyes 
humanities and social sciences, explaining how the progra ui of 18S er 
stated above. The student's program must include a min, form a "mis 


hours, of which at least two courses (6 semester hours) "lected from gus 
within one subject area. It must also contain courses 2d other 
humanities and social sciences and not be confined to one j 

adviser and the department chair must approve the P 


Computing and Laboratory Facilities and on 
Research Opportunities "mr 


The computing facilities and laboret. d " 
Scienc » constantly updated to 

Applied Science are constantly pd the classroom and ent | 

| 

| 


engineering practice. Assignments in oo with 

ranged to complement each other " | when coup! deti 
The learning experience is more meaningfu A : 

activities. Students may involve themselves 1n zu fluid "T I 

progress at SEAS—research in structural mec! anie putet ^ 

sciences, materials science, medical engineering, and 0 

ics, communications networks, energy tec nology» 


t the 


Artificial Intelligence (AI) Laboratory—with three bit-mapped put 
mouse-driven, Xerox 1108 AI workstations with Ethernet and Expert 
software, and an IBM 3270 PC with color printer. compu” 
Decision Support Systems Laboratory—housing 12 IBM personal for 
ers with full graphics capability and a Sony overhead projection system 
classroom demonstrations of interactive computer applications. statis 
Human Factors Laboratory—supported by IBM-PC/AT compu 
tical packages and graphics software, and various psychometric test ofthe 
Communications, Microwave, and Laser Laboratory—with sta meter 
art signal-analysis and signal-generation equipment, admittane ‘ystems 
impedance meters, RX meters, slotted sections, hetrodyne detecta ters and 
matched terminations, helium-neon lasers, and fiber-optics € 


detectors. V 
Communications Research Laboratory—outfitted with a PDP n : 
horsepower 
the des 


puting System. 


Power Systems Laboratory—equipped with fractional- 
chinery and instrumentation for experiments in support 0 
analysis of electrical power systems. 

Control Systems Laboratory—utilizing microcomputers to 
air pressure, motor speed, timers, printers, plotters, an 
through the application of transfer functions. for sti 

Medical Engineering Laboratories—containing equipment sy cay 
research in a variety of neurological areas, such as ele roe" “and 
and sensory-evoked potentials, and for medical data acquisition wide 

Interactive Systems and Robotics Laboratory—prov! to-use 
of input/output computer peripherals in an integrated, easy” an 
ment. Major equipment includes a Z-80-based microcomputer ig 
analog computer, a PA/A Diatonic three-octave keyboard for 
synthesis, and two mechanical mobile robots. .. aayipment 

Combustion Diagnostics Laboratory—with diagnostic ion and E 
laser scattering concepts and a computer-based data acquis! ^ 
system. lete with. bos 

Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics Laboratories—comp"" - „plating m 
tilting water flume with self-contained circulatory system, - tunnel d 
tunnel, hydraulic benches, fully instrumented subsonic ver data into f 
4x6-foot Autotrol Digitizer for conversion of geomorphic 5 sp 
data. .  absof 

Environmental Engineering Laboratory—with an atomic 
trophotometer for trace metal analysis, a gas chroma 
liquid chromatograph, and a computerized data § 
analysis. . 

Materials Laboratories—with three materials- tests. 
capabilities of 11,000, 22,000, and 110,000 pounds; € 
Testing machine with a 400,000-pound capacity; d testet: 
machines; a torsional creep facility; a Charpy impa wo Lietz 
preparation facilities. Analytical equipment includes dispersive 
lographs, a scanning electron microscope with energy 
sis, and a transmission electron microscope. : à 

Propulsion Laboratory—equipped with both continuo 
down air supply systems for the study of new p 

Soil Mechanics Laboratory—well equip for ring 
tion, strength, compressibility, and general enginee 
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m terma Sciences and Instrumentation Laboratori, 
p ents in the various he 
ne latest in mechanic 

; ,'Anlques. 


Vacuum Vapor Deposition Facility 


€s—designed to sup- 
at-transfer processes and familiarize stu- 
al engineering measurement and instrumen- 


-capable of depositing coatings 

8 or Ceramics on Substrates of interest 

"tious ngements may also be made for use of special equipment at 
Eovernm 


tN 


ati ent laboratories, such as the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Ministra Bureau of Standards, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
lon, 


"EE cai i be S 
—— — 


ate Stud 


th lof Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading 
) degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
li" f Science and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 


T its graduate Programs, as in its undergraduate curricula, the 


h the development of knowledge and understandin 


^ Principles and their a n rather than through encyclopedic 
N i etail. Each program is individually 
(wh nt's preparation and needs 
` hw rtaken in any field of engineering or applied 
there ch th as established a formal program of studies and for 


adequate facilities and resources. Upon approval of his or her 

Y select courses in other departments of the University 

8 or objectives. A complete list of available fields and 

Ntration is included under each departmental listing in the 
Udy an Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin. 


Beier lication forms are available from the School of Engineering and 
` “ey must be specified nonrefundable 
. ne Manager o ssions, 
neering G 


r session. For international students 
y: no later than June 15 for the fall 
spring semester, and March 15 for any of the 


ach educational institution attended 
icial transcript of the Student's record 
admissions. Although GRE Scores are 
mpleted the GRE should request that 


ore applying for re 
Spondence concerning graduate admission should 
: il when ager of engineering admissions The applicant wil] be 
p.f admisgj oon on admission has been made 
on requirements, please see individual degree 


29 
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English Language Requirements for International Students : 
of Ent 


Students whose native language is not English must take the Test t 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The results of the test must be Sisi 
administering institution directly to the Manager of Engineering U versit). 
Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington . 
Washington, D.C. 20052. new 
Students whose native language is not English and who, nett 
enrolled in any degree program offered by the Department of Porn s? 
Administration must also take, prior to registration, the GWU E ornati 
Foreign Language placement test administered by the English for In ther the 
al Students program. The results of the test will determine "e 
student must complete English as a Foreign Language ( us : 
before enrolling in other courses than P. 
Students admitted to degree programs in departments other a Fort 
neering Administration will be required to take the GWU Bnglist Ther | 


the maximum: number of technical courses, if any, that a with BOB 
requirements should expect to spend more time in comp eting (onal 
the University than do students who need not complete ddi 
courses dmi 
Students who score below 425 on TOEFL will not vw f the be 
University in full degree status. However, those who meet al : may 
requirements for admission and have outstanding academ ore? 
admitted on a provisional basis. Such students will have d pa 19 
when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 (see ip 
one calendar year of the date of registration. / institutio? pave 
International students transferring from an academic or who ited 
United States or from another English-speaking intier be adm al 
demonstrated English proficiency at such institutions, fficer, "LT. 
without a TOEFL score at the discretion of the admitting 9 ge place 
be required to take the GWU English as à Foreign di ne ot” 
rior to registration. e 
£ International students already in the United States "rog "Li 
English as a Foreign Language placement test in lieu ? ational stude” 
Additional information and requirements for intern 
outlined on pages 14—16 


Transfer of Credit 


Up to 6 semester hours of credit may 
to meet degree requirements of the Sc 
and department chair. The credit must have 


be accepted in ber stude? 
hool, if appr, completed with of "m 


i itution, a 
r B at another accredited and reco nized institu" p 
o at another accredited a E U. In addition, * o more 


equivalent to that being pursued at GW i earn ts 
doctoral degree programs require that the credit be 
years prior to admission to the GWU program, ard a pre 
that it be earned more recently. Credit applied tow 

not be transferred 


o å 
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Ululations 
tlia ons regarding registration, fees, and finances are stated on pages 
Other University regulations, on pages 230-35. 


^ nid May not attend classes until registration 
MA appropriate arrangeme 
` eY may attend only th 


Y prepared to carry on the work 
any course for undue absence. 


S 
m ystem 


m CR" Erading system is used: A, Excellent: B Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
ye’ Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); /, Incomplete: IP, 

k Atthe ' Authorized Withdrawal: Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 
tion of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, 
iUd Yond hi; to complete the work of the 
When |, "e Instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before the 
Nine © may be used only if the 
and class attendance in the course have been 

~ ily Any failure to complete the work of 

in wil) Plained to the instructor before the date whe 
May i” Eraded F, If acce 


i. or takin its e. rale » 
With E its € £ 
ma One Calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 
ie has not atte 18 assigned when a student is registered for a course that he 
NS Brad Nded and for which he or she has done no substantial graded 
* of Zz il 


Will not be considered in determining the quality-point 


Grading System—SEAS students mz 


bai any (pass grading System, but credit for s 
orent] Program in SEAS. 
ti 


ing —Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the 
Quah em a ptained by dividi quality points by the 
ty Doi Ours for Which the student registered. 
Net, ints à 
t 


llows: A, four points; B, 
; mester hour for which the 
Ss except eS marked W, 7 or Z 


MIN 0 Pass 


ay take SEAS courses 
uch courses cannot be 


* are not considered in determin- 
Í : Wit ma courses marked 7 will be considered when a final 
1 Btades in 


in co s taken at one ofthe Consortium 
u 8 tz rn) g » 1 sS 
Ne Quality pojas taken at othe r institution: 


are not considered in 
nt index | 
| ang i 
v irte Continuous Enrollment i 
D depart nust be done in residence unless 


a special exception is 
n a degree program is 


Chair. In addition, a student j 


— 
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degree is nfi 


expected to be continuously enrolled in the School until the MT 
A student who breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission gg 
degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are 1! of th 


time. To maintain continuous enrollment, a student may register mn 
following categories i 
Inactive Status or Leave of Absence—This status 18 available "lote, 0 
who are (1) awaiting graduation (with all requirements co of th? 
attending classes at another institution, (3) temporarily transie "iens, € 
area (e.g., for military TDY), (4) having temporary medical pro 
undertaking cooperative education work assignments. mester P7 
Continuous Research—Students may enroll for 1 to 12 ser "md 
under this designation to (1) take the comprehensive or qua 
tion or (2) complete thesis or dissertation research 


Master’s Degree Programs "d 
The student's program may cover a variety of fields M nay estet hour 


particular areas. The minimum program consists of 

approved graduate courses and a master's thesis (equ! 

hours). With the approval of the department, the student may € "- hu 

program without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 ert does 

approved graduate courses. Students whose undergraduate Stag) oi 

include necessary prerequisites may be required to take 8 

work. All master's candidates must also pass a Master's yt 

Examination. f 
Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. "^ 

determined by established prerequisites and the require of study iP by 

ment in which the student wishes to study. The program be 

tion for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must 

student’s adviser and the department chair. 


Admission Requirements : D 


Admission to study toward a master's degree requires f capacity f^ 
lor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence s ^" 
tive work in the field selected, such as may be indi q similar no P 
grades, Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, a ts 
scores are not required for admission to SEAS; howev® n . aay 
taken the GRE are encouraged to submit their test Preparation "s 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies 1n p^ unc jend” c 
quired to take prescribed undergraduate courses as if guch defi a 
before being admitted to degree candidate status. degree andit 
minimal, the applicant may be admitted directly to Ses while 09) ie 
and allowed to take a limited number of graduate cient In no 
undergraduate courses in which he or she is defic ie require 
undergraduate courses thus taken fulfill any part 0 
master’s degree 

For admission requirements of 

department concerned under Programs 0 


NU 
Master's Thesis the student $ a 
emonstrate thè P nous! 
discipline 


a specific master's 
-— Study àn 


The master's thesis, when required, must d 
make independent use of the 


knowledge an 


; study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and 
mMunicate the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the 
Professiona] responsibility may be considered, whether done on or 


» Provided no significant amount of work is completed without 
To Supervision 


LN lTégister for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the | f|; 
atma to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the | | 
West Nt office and approved by the faculty adviser. At the beginning of the | 
Me dean,» °*Pected graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to || | 
dein, 0n the form available in the department office. While registered in || 
ly men wee Sequence 299-300. the student is entitled to the 
"th thei» mber under whom the thesis is to be written. Stude 
The th Visers, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. 
IN esis in fina] form must be submitted to the 
i * calendar for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in 


advice of the 


— Á—M€ 


1 Ster for thesis course 300, and pay 

iui eral time limit for earning the degree (see Time Limits, below) 

Å thas: ed. 
Qi gal May be Submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the i| 
mite jr ined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination || ih? 
tina the thesis 15 unacceptable, the student's graduate status is ||! 

Cae 
M are av detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 

"able in the department office. Accepted theses, with accom- 

egg draw 


LUN Libr, ' me the property of the University and are deposited in i}! 
“lation rary, Where the duplicate copies are bound and made available ||! 


| ! 
S Program Without a Thesis | 


V. 
à thesis of the department, à student may elect an optional program ! 
Courses t consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved | | 
kiy 


e à Master's Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate HI 
eti: Thi, nding of Principles and methods and their use in the area ! 
M any» *aminat; 


Vi 
ht in? two grades of F or three grades below B is barred from 
Medida Praduate Courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted | 14 
à gy, May | 
Pade of ot Fepeat for credit a Course in which he or she has i 
» unless required to do so by t 


he department 
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chair. A written statement requiring the student to repeat such à 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the department chair. 


Graduation Requirements pl 


Program With Thesis—In addition to 6 semester hours of Sig 
thesis, a student must have either (1) 24 semester hours of B or ue a2 
more than two grades below B, of which only one may be an F, or ( two 
quality-point index for a minimum of 24 semester hours with no more 
grades below B, of which only one may be an F. hours f 

Nonthesis Option—A student must have either (1) 33 semester pe an^ 
or better with no more than two grades below B, of which only one may with Y 
or (2) a 3.00 quality-point index for a minimum of 33 semester ho 


| more than two grades below B, of which only one may be an £. 


Time Limits E of thre? 


A full-time student in the master’s program is allowed a a Fi | 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English of i 
Language courses) to complete all degree requirements, from e ses. AP 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate C% iye cale 
time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum 0. 
years. The time limit does not include any period of regi or any 
unclassified student before admission to degree candidate status 
spent on approved leave of absence. shin the 
Students who do not complete degree requirements v They ma o 
time will have their degree candidate status termina a by 
readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions 
department chair and approved by the dean. ' 


Professional Degree Program 4 he pol 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science > wo! 
al degree program for those students who wish to pursue e) rather gus) 
the master’s degree with emphasis on applied subject mane needs god 
basic research. The program has been designed to satisfy. in d 
and government for highly trained technical personne rate 
applied science f fields oF concer gur df 
The student's program may cover à variety 0 f 30 semestër adith 
particular areas. The minimum program consists Students whos% to tak? 
approved graduate courses beyond a master’s degree. be 
study does not include necessary prerequisites p 
additional course work. 
Successful completion of the professional degree P 
degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 


Admission Requirements uires 97 aped ^ 
gree red « 
Admission to study toward the professional ry evidence of se 
master’s degree from a recognized institution b prior d : 
` indicated y t 
productive work in the field selected as ! 


^ e De 
where appropriate, professional experience. T plicants for UP rint 
Engineering and Computer Science requires ap 


rofessional 
degree program to have had two years of P 
receiving the master's degree. 


E 
a 


Meg eer. To study toward the degree of E 
master’s degree and a bachelor’s degree in an area of enginee 
y Plied 5 
fant m 
; M 8cien 
pe administration. Applicants who have an equivale 
No nd may be considered as special cases by the respective departments. | 
tài» wally, a B average in graduate work is required. However. the 
jp, m does not a 


Í 
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ring. 
Scientist To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an 
u 


Sl possess a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or 
ce and a master’s degree in engineering, natura] Science, mathe- 


nt quantitative | 


ngineer, an applicant must | 


Ission Standards 


passion requirements of a specific profession 
e epartment concerne: 


ssure acceptance; the departments may, and often do, set | 


al degree program, 


n d under Program of Study and Courses of 
On 1 of Study 
ba missio 


iy tablish 


n, the student is assigned an adviser Programs 


rerequisites and the requirements of the 


are determined 
p 
Shes to study. ' 


department in which 
The program of each professional degree candi- 


An appli o Proved by the student’s adviser and the department chair. 
ine Cant 48 Significant deficiencies in Preparation may be 
Student © Prescribed undergraduate 


Mit Partment ma 


st 


Study; 
As below if for the Professiona] degree 
M 


^ before being 


p hensive > ^ » > strate > 
i quie i e technical report to demonstrate the 


is being parement by the faculty advise 


£F 
a 
£ 
& 


and graduate courses as an unclas- 
admitted to degree candidate Status. In no case may 
*n fulfil) any part of the requirements for the professional 
ults Y require its degree candidates to undertake and 
of a technica] design project or a development problem or to 
candidate's 
dependent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought 
> Study. When applicable, the Student will be 
r at the time the student's 
In no case, however 


, will this project be more 
he minimum 30 


receives two grades of F or 


list haya’ StUdy is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. 


Ve a fi 


M ina] quality-point index of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


Ve thei Ot complete degree requirements within the allowed | 
€ x eee Candidate status terminated. They may be | 
i idate 


KR leave of atnission to degree candidate status or any period 
Saas 


in thia Candidate in Prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
limit i Program is allowed a maximum of five calendar 
8 not ! pe ^gistrz 
Student before include any period of registration as an 


do à Sence, 


status under conditions specified by the 


\ 
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Relationship with the Doctoral Program = 
Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or professional degree wr i 
good academic standing may, with the approval of the faculty adin the 
department chair, transfer from one degree program to the other W! y» 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements 
department. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program "P 


The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career ae 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of ided into 
guidance in the performance of research. The program 18 ivi at opp 
stages. The first—made up of a study of related fields of -— quali 
the general area of research concentration—culminates 24d 
examination. The second—composed of original research and examinati" 


of findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the 


Admission Requirements : 
ropriate s 


Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires an app 

degree from an accredited institution together with acceptan ert 

qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, accep 

graduate work is required. However, the minimum does no tandard® 

the departments may, and often do, set higher admission Sience degre? 
For admission requirements of a specific Doctor of of 

gram, please see the department concerned under 

Courses of Instruction. 


Language Requirement of scientific be 
Since the doctoral program emphasizes the importano ^ areas af 
technical contributions originating from other countries i frei i ° 
demand the ability to read appropriate literature - ding 
Therefore, departments have the option of requiring 
such a language. 


B 
v 


m 


Tool Requirement examina MT LA 
In addition to or in lieu of the language requirement, - estan 


requirement (for example, computer program 
department. 


rd 
Study for the Qualifying Examination related i 


Upon admission to the first stage of the progr& tudent is ose 

culminating in the qualifying examination), the s approves ret! j | 
adviser who directs his or her studies. The advan a and to s aiit | 
of study to ensure the student's breadth of know i the scope tion P | 
in the central field of interest, gives advice concert ying examin? e jk | 
fields of study, and guides preparation for the qua ommittee Me tle | 
departments, instead of a single adviser à facu 2 ll other advising ' 
to approve programs, direct study, and carry 0U include ? 


a 
to 
ities. Programs of study are norma ured 
two minor or supporting fields. 


lly struct 


E — 


Å mi. 
hy imum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal 
hen p- ‘evel beyond master’s study is required. In many cas 
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À uraged to undertake one year 
UM Udy on campus. In general, the adviser wil] require the student to 
"wy, à mini 


inimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 


iN Qai Examination 


NM *Xamination is the principal me é 
ih Mage or Ly 48 à candidate for the doctoral degree and Progress to the 


T 
B5 
5's 
[e 
EI 
e 
t: 
ZER 
—B 
ET 
HE 
YW 
3 
E 
[73 
S 
fe] 
E 
5 
5 
w 
Lad 
5 
[:-] 
us 
e 
Cc 
a 
[t] 
3 
5 
[^] 


velopment are adequate to support doctoral 

Qitinas: ntral field (Some departments may administer a prequalify 
tliig Prior to completion of the study program.) 

My tape iod epinations may be written or oral. or both, and are sched. 


of Severa] days. They are conducted only during the fall and 
» on dates established by the departments, and are adminis- 


Port of the examiners to the 


EEF, 
L HIT 
thre 
3 
B 
El 
8 
T 
3 
E 
3 
a 
= 
[:-] 
a 


t prepared the examination, a 
ity AY Part ifi 
n Y to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the 


| Ma below 5 T-hour requirement for the degree. Students who 
and qi, 3 


Te required to review their programs of study with 
Y i 88 Possible changes therein. 


tation. € department chair appoints this 
uiv, men tion of the director of research Work on the 
to a minimum of 24 semester hours 


— 
ability” 


The Dissertation—A dissertation is required as evidence of restl 
perform original scholarly research and to present and interpre? 
The student is solely responsible for the content of the dissertatio — 

The dissertation should embody the results of an extended Tai 
study and include material deemed worthy of publication "saps 
scientific and engineering journals. The student is expected to attemp gii 
the results of the research published as soon as possible after he or Cret! 
the degree and to submit copies of the published material to the 
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must be given in the publication to the fact that the materiae Wisi 
summarized, or developed from a dissertation submitted to Doctor 


oi! 


ton University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
Science degree. 

The candidate must submit to the department five complete copi 
dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) no later p 
specified in the calendar. The abstract is included in the announce 
examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms, Inc. E 
dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. "roducti". 

Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form ant pive 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offe cant 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in department offices. The § 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to , 
part of the expense of printing the abstract and for the we «compa y 
by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, 4 deposited i2 


drawings, become the property of the University and | ` 
ae ble for ct ation 


Gelman Library, where bound copies are availa ronl ertation 
The Final Examination—Upon acceptance of the 1 examinati 
research committee, the candidate is presented for the fina Ar: 
final examination is oral and is open to the public. the mat 
demonstrate a mastery of the special field of study an des will c? 
techniques used in the research. The committee of exa ne 
least five members, three of whom must be full-time 
committee may include qualified experts brought to the 
to participate in the examination. The director of rese 
for the candidate. When the examining committee 19 
quality and originality of the candidate's contribution - ues 
his or her mastery of the scholarship and researc 
committee recommends the candidate for the degree 4 spring et 
final examination is conducted only during the fall an scheduling à 
candidate should consult the department chair about 
nation 


Enrollment Requirements 


kS um 
Full-time doctoral students must register for a min beyond 
semester until 24 hours of work have been comple continuous 
examination and for a minimum of 4 hours ^f the final p» 

semester thereafter until satisfactory completion © minimum he ; 
Part-time doctoral students must register for a beyond 
semester until 24 hours of work have been a continuous, 

examination and for a minimum of 4 hours F al * 
semester thereafter until satisfactory completion sessions: 
No minimum load is required during the su 
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al, 9ne year of Study is the minimum amount of ti 
tion for the 


me to be spent in 
á qualifying examination, although the student may apply 
xamination whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualify- 
x must be completed within five years of the date of admission, 

Ay i entire degree program must usually be completed within seven years. 
* students In the doctoral program in engineering administration are 
aximum of five calendar years to complete al] degree require- 

; Animum of two years of full-time Study and research should be 
“Wetion meeting the requirements for the degree The time period for 


the degree will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence 


Special Programs E". V 


Research Institutes 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
Structural Reliability 


The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, ^77. 

Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Appli Sci dos 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research "itute de 
cooperation among research workers from different fields. The Ins tiation P 
primarily with the study of the physical mechanism of damage me super 
order both to establish principles for the design of metal alloys Sesi” 
fatigue performance and to develop advanced methods of fatigue © 4 


reliability. Because much straight fatigue testing of standard ta ra i 
versi results 
fof 


and has been done by industrial, government, and uni ver 

testing of this type is generally conducted by the institute. Hower nil v 
such tests appearing in publications and reports are carefully In additio”. 
their significance in terms of the purposes of the institute. alized 19” 
advancing interdisciplinary research, the institute provides dé 


ing for graduate students. rts and ; 
The institute conducts seminars, issues technical repo t and indus 


n 
information, lectures, and consultations to many governme 
research and development laboratories. 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering i-r" mé 
new analytical management techniques to keep pace W1 dua 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment qe 
research, and public service in fields such as operations joð 
ics, statistics, economics, and computer science. — rvation OM tt 
The programs of the institute are concerned with — 
resources. Through its Program in Logistics, the instit. and p? 
focused on developing a science of logistics with princ P (onse. [^^ 
for resource allocation in civil affairs and national ting 
grams involve optimization, reliability, queuing, forecas 
analyses 
The institute encourages participation by faculty 
students from all schools in the University. Qualifi rt 
apply for research assistantships, which ordinarily supe 
tion efforts. The programs of the institute also rely on inguis? 
and there are special provisions for inviting dis 
government, private industry, and other universitie® ina 
The institute disseminates its results through "et js un 
ences, and a special series of monographs. All rese@ 


alysis 


Institute for Management Science and Enginee Le 


Institute for Reliability and Risk An 


The Institute for Reliability and Risk An 
applied research in the mathematical = nial 
theory, risk analysis, quality control, and indus 
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through the Industrial Liaison Program are also used to provide fe 
and assistantships for graduate students 


Institute for Artificial Intelligence 
streng 


The Institute for Artificial Intelligence (LAI) was formed to unite, pursues 
and extend ongoing activities at the University. In particular, IA god 
an interdisciplinary approach to the research, development, testing, got 
evaluation of artificial intelligence aids to human endeavor in engin asi 


science, in manufacturing and industrial operations, and in policy intelli? 
making. Ongoing research projects include cognitive modeling. automat" 


interfaces, expert systems, computer-aided manufacturing, 


| programming. 


GWU/NASA-Langley Joint Institute for 
Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) FT, 


The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was * and SP: 
1971 through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics pe 
Administration's Langley Research Center and the George W te, 
versitys' School of Engineering and Applied Science. The institu ted t° the 
the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, 1$ d eran 
advanced training of students and professional engineers in 8 center 
aeronautics, astronautics, and related areas. It also serves a desi 
advanced research in these areas by providing facilities for q o ust 
ers and scholars. Jerry C. South, Jr., Chief Scientist, NASA-Lanf e god 
Center, is director of the institute and Harold Liebowitz, Dean " 


Engineering and Applied Science, is codirector. nd research : 
The JIAFS offers students closely related instruction ~ the poig 
University, reget" 


tunities that draw on the academic resources of the pelo 
al research facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center scribed of 
of visiting scholars and researchers. Current programs ar® th the poop 

Aeroacoustics Program—This program is concerned "lesign of sept 
alleviating noise and with providing a technical base for ground cous 
aircraft and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures, ise. «e. 
tion systems. Areas of research include boundary-layer a noise 
jet noise, nonlinear problems in acoustics, structura 
mechanical and acoustical coupling problems. 4 anced figh 

Aeronautics Program—This program deals with a -a "d 
of various aircraft, including performance, flight dyne Ares od 
guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analy auge? yet 
being investigated include aerodynamic analysis of je control of o 
theoretical fluid mechanics, performance, stability — it 
wind tunnel and flight testing of aircraft, airfoil ror: and 
characteristics of aircraft, computational fluid dynam’ p. 
evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics. wi 

Astronautics Program—This program 1$ concerned nude gr | 
associated with flight and existence in space. Researe ehicles and 


f launch V 


propulsion systems, conceptual design © : of Wi 
control of large space structures, and characteristics George Siga 


Graduate Research Scholar Assistants, facul anger 9% 
University, scientists and engineers from 
tists and engineers participate in the 


NASA- 
se programs. 
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A number 
Pursu 

we cous ' 
Ve full 


MS broches and $11,000 a year for doctoral students. Application forms, 
Naga Whitesides JIAFS-George Washington University, Mail Stop 269, 
Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23665-5295, 


A SA-Langiey Graduate Program 


Cette ashington University, in cooperation with the Langley Research 

i Offers a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. The pro- 
TN pe to qualified NASA employees and area residents. Courses may 
lents Ee Y nondegree students, with the approval of the instructor. 


Meu m the Program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 
bm “ the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Langley’s 
The Scientific and engineering facilities are used whenever possible. 


ence (by special permission of the appropriate department 

iy Utti © Professional] degree of Engineer in the fields of aeroacoustics, 

ang Mater: ODAutics, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid mechan. 
Nini terials en 


: gineering, Structures and dynamics, and engineering 
hi don MEA only), 
ias. ON regarding this program may be obtained from Professor John 
"tg GWU/NAS 


Center” /NASA Program, Mail Stop 269, NASA-Langley Re- 
> Hampton, Va 236655225. 


i 
Vu. I Engineerin Education Program 
Sho —— CIN 
noncred neering and Applied Science offers a comprehensive 
wen The t courses designed to enhance the competence of practicing 
^ urs ang inuing Engineering Education Program provides both 
Seen = 


he latest information in the engineering, scientific, and 
a m istration fields. i 

t and i 

SER Presents more than 500 noncredit short courses annually. Al] 
Sia by pas Practica] 


applications. The presentation of theory is often 
ae Coura P5 to give participants actual experience in a specific 


ntation throughout the United States, Canada, 


Ne. dued f 
etu, also of, ] 

Conteng ofan 5 noncredit courses presented on-site for organiza- 
semi 


an on-site nar can be tailored to the training needs of 
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„usted to 
the sponsoring organization, and the teaching schedule can be adju usual) 
the organization’s requirements. Tuition for sponsored courses 18 
appreciably lower than advertised courses. in th 

The Continuing Engineering Education Program offers courses 
following fields: 


Aerospace and aeronautical engineering . 
Civil engineering, transportation, and construction 
Computer and information management sciences 
Communications engineering 
Electrical and electronic engineering " 
Energy and environmental systems engineering 
Engineering management 
Geotechnical engineering 
Industrial engineering 
Mechanical engineering í 
Medical engineering 
Nuclear engineering 
Quality assurance 
Statistics, reliability, and operations research ^ 
md 
To receive announcements or additional information, write ried € 
Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering and AP 1 (202 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, Of canada: 
6106 or (800)424-9773 in the United States, (800)535-4567 1n 


Special Programs for Undergraduates 


Cooperative Education Program in Engineering m 
Cooperative education is a process that formally integrates d Uri 
with work experience in cooperating employer organiza rience in "t 
dents alternate periods of college study with periods 0 wr inter the 
ate fields of industry and government, which are cons! tudy j 
the student's education. Through the interaction of ment, 204 Papio 
student enhances academic knowledge, personal jevelop and the auc 
al preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordinators: erati? 
supervisors share in the educational process of tne < v 


student. ; tare are 
Cooperative education students in à work assign eges. Dig P 
time students for purposes of housing and campus P tion © (or 
dministra tion 


considered as full-time students for Veterans A com. 
cial aid, or visa purposes. The wages receiv s are taxable 
performed under the Cooperative Education Progr& 

Section 61 of the IRS Code. 


Advantages of Cooperative Education l i expe geit 
Combines Theory and Practice—By coordina practice 8 rA 

campus education, students integrate theo academic ^. of 

relevance in their studies. Alternating betwee and meaning 

environments helps students to understand the 

a deeper appreciation for both. 
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mil Finance Educational and Living Expenses—Students' earnings 
Ute Substantially to financing their educat 


ires ignments usually increase in difficulty and res 
through the acade i 


ie * 05 a Bridge to the Future— Cooperative education 
to the world of work, enabling 


x tiga ection with re 
In which they are employed and a 
tepo hance ) p10) 


m 
Aug, tes Motivation to Achieve—The coordination of work and study 
e student motivation. As students see connections between jobs they 
A Je things t ey are learning in school, they develop greater interest 
li lC Work. W 


Work assignments often help students to develop good work 
En, 28° their efforts are rated by the employer. 


Const uman Relationships- -Because the work ex 
ps with coworkers who com 
of In cooperative education develop deeper under- 
h Develops net People and greater skills in human 

hee d aturity.. For many students the work experience contributes 
"ei, 8e i : 


: nsibility for their own efforts, greater dependence 
| hy Judgment, and a corresponding development of maturity, 


ers Participate 


NOS are EOvemment agencies have found that cooperative education 
hi People wh, uable employees. Generally, they are alert and energetic 


8 pay G. stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day’s work 
d raduates of the cooperative program represent a good source 
orsi Personne! The 


r, that the employer is not obligated to offer 
r graduation, nor is the student obliged to accept. 
be a lon ent agencies consider participation in cooperative edu- 


te’ range investment, a joint effort with the University to 
more fully 


»h 
Soa 


Mus, les of 
the C, | 
QUIM operative Education Student 


Nt Profege: ation Student working with Professionals in the field 
K Ve of , Onal standards of conduct. Such a student is also a 
f Engineering and Applied Science. After each 
N > and tf pares a report describing the duties and responsi- 
KW to © Supervisor sends an appraisal of the student's 
ai 


Coop ith th zd ; or ; 
Boy tiy, © Student. ucation Program coordinator. These reports 
e 
"^ ang p 


rogram is a three-way partnership among the student, 
"ge Washington University. The student's responsibil- 
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ip, i» 
ities extend equally to each of the other two members of the partners ie 
the partnership cannot be altered during the program without 


and consent of all. s 
The cooperative education student must maintain continuous todo 


in the School for each semester he or she is on a work period. readmission" 
breaks the student’s registration, and he or she must apply for 

the undergraduate degree program under whatever conditions 
are in force at that time. 


holastic Requirement: 
Scholastic Requirements nav 


Students entering the program must be in good academic standing i, gal 
must have completed at least two semesters of college-level a n b. 
prior to their first full-time work assignment. To remain in arl for 
student must maintain a passing average and perform 88 

employer. 


Living Accommodations prog? 
` : jon 9 
Arrangements are made for students in the Cooperative Educ if the 
retain their dormitory and dining privileges at the yan : full st 
desire, during the work periods. During this time, they also 
privileges and have access to all University facilities. 


Work-Study Schedules | -— wasnt 
Student schedules are arranged individually with emp schedule 
tly. The School 


and other areas, since each employer operates differen "i 
be mutually satisfactory to the student, the employer, an has uU 

Generally, the schedule is arranged after the stu t re the s ‘The 
completed the first year of study. Many employers will freshman yen. 
work during the summer immediately following the king ms 
student returns to the School for the sophomore year, ts alterna 
the second summer. In the third and fourth years, student. soom ff 
employer and classroom each semester, returning to the qdemic 
and final year. An alternate method is to work a full a jonan 
return to school. Schedules for transfer students are erred 
basis according to the number of semester hours 


er's requirements. 


x 


Tek 


t 
et 
Ww 


SW 


Tuition Aid up 


t 
Under the Tuition Aid Program, certain employers apt oard) ye 
the cost of tuition, textbooks, and fees (excluding pen as an j 
who receives tuition assistance must agree = tations in foret gpl? 
graduation for a period to be determined by nr civi service 

The cooperative education student who 18 nus! leave: 
eligible for many federal benefits, including an 
holidays, health benefits, and life insurance. 


x 
S 


Applications 


Applications for the Cooperative TO 
transfer students should be submitted at le 


weeks prior 


®Dpro,: Programs and articipate in three sum 


Es Special Programs 49 | | 
mE-———S [l. e 
t the first work pe 


riod. It is recommended, however, that applications be | 


fou hs in advance of the work period. Transfer students who | | 
nner ission requirements may apply for work assignments during the 
or the Semester just prior to their registration at this University. 


nors Research Program. A student 
ae of 3.3 or above 


'€ or is admitted to the School with a combined SAT score 
“gible a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high school class is 
E m. Participants attend an honors research seminar and 
LO ndividually with a faculty member performing a research project 
^ te t Participation in the program earns 3 academic credits per 

Mi '3 Mini 


are QUerica] studies, and the pl 


to prepare written and oral reports on their research. | 
NS Students inte 


rested in applying for the Program should contact 
"esearch chairman of the depa 


T . m 
ly, Serve Officers Training Corps Program* | 
iter the Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and! 
wt» o portunity to qu: 


Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine 
Y Join the NROTC through any one of the following four 
“Slay, Car | 
d Prossholarship Program— Students enter the NROTC Four-Year | 
Pi the Ne through national competition and are appointed mid- | 
itl fi " Reserve While st | 

obli studente uniforms, and an allowa 


ght-year active reserve 
rve on active duty for at least four years. Students 
^ Physics, technical electives, and naval | 


mer training | 
Ur Weeks each | 


"M Ai 
Porce 
ROTC 
Program information, see page 237 
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Two-Year Scholarship Program—Selection for this program 6 nal 
through national competition, based on the student’s academic record, phe 
qualifications, and an interview Application should be made at the ttend S) 
spring semester of the student’s sophomore year Selected applicants 8 
weeks of instruction at the Naval Science Institute (NSD at Ne student? 
Island, during the summer before their third academic year. At NSI, to tho? 
take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, simil gor 
required of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and licants f 
years. Successful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year app” jn the 
appointment as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollme® dents 
NROTC Scholarship Program. Upon acceptance of this appointment ^ in the 
receive all the benefits and assume all the obligations of midship 


Four-Year Scholarship Program up pour- 10” 
Four-Year College Program—Students are enrolled N val gcien* 
College Program upon acceptance by the Department of " student 
Uniforms are provided, and during their junior and senior thematic 
receive $100 per month. Students must include courses 1n first 
iE 4 aval adiene i à . attend the of 
science, and naval science in their degree programs, Naval Reser* a 
summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the N@ ger"! 


Marine Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year rie three YOO", 
obligation, and serve on active duty after graduation for dar Navy 9! 
as College prot 


After commissioning, application for transfer to the regu 
Corps may be made. Midshipmen who complete one term : 
m cdm have a € academic ae and are physically 
may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Nav 
Training. College Program students who demonstra 
may be nominated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor p 
If awarded, the scholarship will be for the remainder 0 if 
graduate enrollment, up to a maximum of three and abi program 
requirements and benefits are the same as for the schola ? 
Two-Year College Program— Application should be are made rer 
the spring semester of the student's second year. Selections academic m 
the Department of Naval Science, based on the studenta acted will 
physical qualifications, and an interview Those students prof ie 
the NSI and upon successful completion may enroll in Four-Yes" 
benefits and obligations are the same as those for the 
Program 1 
Requirements for All Candidates- Qualifications f. om includ i 
dates for the Scholarship Program or the College T^. to P. the 
ee aren} n d willing: jon V 
citizenship, fulfillment of physical requirements, an ta co offer 
pate in required summer training periods and to acer rye we gie 
Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine -— 5 ing na 
Enrollment in NROTC is not à requirement 9 University jen 
courses. Any student enrolled at George Washington of Naval 
naval science courses with the approval of the Professo 


Naval Science Courses P" 
51 Introduction to Naval Science (2) f command and OF dhe 
Structure, principles, and practices, lines 0 nents 


rice jor co 
organizations; functions and services of maj 


Marine Corps; shipboard org 


X 


anization 


tion 
52 N 3 i (3) 
52 Naval Ship Systems I f naval ships: compartment 


Types, structure, and purpose o 
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Systems, auxiliary power Systems, interior communications, ship control, 
195 Ship design and stability | 
aval Ship Systems II (3) 
eory and Principles of o 
9I Weapons and control 
acquisition, identification 
1% 9f naval ordnance 
a Power and Maritime Affairs (2) 
a Power and maritime 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare components used to support the 
avy’s Mission; sea power as an instrument of national policy; comparative 
150 Study of U S. and Soviet strategies 


“Vigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
eory, 


peration of naval weapons syste 
Systems, capabilities and lim 
and tracking, 


ms, including types 
itations, theory of 


trajectory Principles, and the basics | 


affairs; general conce 


. 9» Principles, and rocedures of s 
Matica] s 


hip navigation Topics include mathe- 
analysis, spherical triangulation, practical work involving sight 
uction, Sextants, 


ublications, n uired logs/re rts, piloting, celestial 
and I eq gs repo p 
151 E^ *ctronic navigation techniques 

i 


Pri Fation and Nay al Operations II (3) 
Dciples and procedures of ship mov 


: ement and employment, 
tactica] formations and dispositions, 


relative motion, | | 
T-radar search and screening theory, rules of the road, lights, signals, | I 
169 navigation aids | 
Voluts; 
Hi ution of Warfare (3) 
tpa Tical development of warfare Impact of major military theorists, 
al Rists ans, and technological developments Strategy, military i | 
he impact of historical precedent on military thought and | | 
v. 


including 


" Lead J i (3) | | 
Principi ership I (3 


of leadership and management 


of Development of skills in the 
lead Communications. counseling, 
lg rship, 4 
v 


control, direction, management, and 


management, naval personnel mana 
M. the administration of discipline 
: Phibious 'arfare (3) 


Merationy development of 


gement, material man- 


; he evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
lations ’ Specially during W 


on am 
SM 8 Credi 
E, Rd Ap ri undergraduate degree programs in the School of Engi- 
t completi ence are eligible to receive technical elective credit for 
; lon o 
iine I 
M 


Phibious ope 


certain naval scie 


NIS Net Ship pate? Science, and Mechanical Engineering majors— 1 
Nags Vigation a 


: eering ma ors— 
: Systems | d 


st 


X 


Naviga "t. aval Operations | 
n 
aval Operations I] 


M 
Na 
S 


2: 
L 


Pt of sea power (including | | 


communications, | | 


| IE 
nce courses. ] 


— O 
m 


Social science credit may be received for the successful completion 
following naval science courses.* 

NSc 126: Sea Power and Maritime Affairs 

NSc 160: Evolution of Warfare 

NSc 180: Amphibious Warfare 
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Secondary Fields of Study 


shin the 

A program of secondary fields of study has been established with de 
University to provide opportunities for formal inter-schoo j w 
must be in good academic standing in the school in which they are field 
be eligible to take a secondary field in another school. The rm with 
consist of 12 to 30 hours of prescribed courses, depending on ed Up? 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering of 
satisfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the seco the student" 
study and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on i | 
transcript. neering s 

Students enrolled in degree programs in the School of 5- P informib: 
Applied Science may not take secondary fields within SEAS. open to gp 
on the secondary fields offered by other schools, which are S Admission 
students, please see the program brochure available in the nigh 
Office. Because the undergraduate engineering degree P viser 
structured, SEAS students are cautioned to consult their ad 
ment chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining 
Liberal Arts and Engineering 
The School of Engineering and Applied Scie 


Programs in Liberal Arts and Engineering 
year, degree-granting institutions: 


peg” 
nce has developed 3:2 Dual fou” 


with the following 


Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gallaudet University, Washington, D.C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, NJ. 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Mansfield State University, Mansfield, Pa. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn. D 
St Mary's College of Maryland, St. Mary Ts 

St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkhill, N. ond Va. 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Richm 


Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. TL 


Students initially enroll in the 34 j f 
above institutions and pursue à three-year CO chemistry. wind o9" 
sciences, humanities, mathematics, physics, an |vtic a! : 
student develop broad cultural perspectives, ese 


for further L 
* See the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


ie akilla, Students then follow a two-year caree 
00] of Engineering and Applied Science. 
lege may Specialize in any of the 
l's regular four-year programs 

l Civi 


2 Co l engineering 


Puter-aided design, digital electronics and hardware 
Ministr financial systems, 


ring or electrical engineering with an option in 
LM puter engineer 


ıng or premedical engineering 
aided ica engineering with one of the following options: computer- 
Mecha aign, energy and power, fluid mechanics an 


d thermal sciences, 
;, dca engineering design, and Solid mechanics and materials 
§, g,Fheerin 


ngineering with one of the 


trica] mputer Systems, control and instrumentat 
Rnergy Systems, e 


following elective 


lon systems, elec- 
8, electromechanical Systems, environmental sys- 
» “ems, management decision Systems, mathematical 
Product; Mechanica] energy systems, network Systems, naval systems, 
k Uon on systems, and statistical systems 


tot Macht Completion of the two-ye 


ar engineering program at 
aBs o B Diversity, students are awarded two baccalaureate 
= or BA. 


"t Scien rom the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or 
tu Practi ce from GWU. Program graduates may choose to enter engi- 
96 continue 


e Such as | Studies for advanced degrees, or enter other profes- 
Meat Degree rope? med 


icine, or teaching 
Progr gram students are eligible to apply for the C 
Fünf, emm in -ngineering at George Washin 
Mo Yaara 8 to GWU is considered to have completed the equivalent of 
Nr Of wo of the engineering curriculum. Thus the student would have 


ing x months prior to actual transfer 
Wt of ration on the 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs, 
y Roo 


8, contact the 
tions listed above or the Manager of Engineer 


£, George Washing- 


, Tompkins Hall of Engineerin 
ngton, D C 


20052, (202 /994-6158 


following application elective tracks: 


» engineering 
management decision systems, 


perations re- 
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During this phase of study, 


r program in engineering at | 
following areas of engineering offered in 


Administration 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science; Codirector, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Scie 
Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Struct 
Reliability 

James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Schoo 
Applied Science " 

Raymond Richard Fox, M.S., Chair of the Department of Civil, Mec 
and Environmental Engineering : "m. 

Roger Henry Lang, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Electrical E 
and Computer Science h 

Donald Gross, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Operations Re hair, 

Ali Muhlis Kiper, Ph.D., Mechanical Engineering Curriculum C Fe 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engo ngineerin 

Robert Charles Waters, D.B.A., Chair of the Department of E 
Administration „n Scienc 

Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Director, Institute for Information 


1 of Engineering ^ 


Technology es f 
William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Manage 
and Engineering ficial l 


Barry George Silverman, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Arti ciah ability 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Director, Institute for i 
ter Resources Pro 


Risk Analysis 
Vujica Yevjevich, D.Eng., Director, International Wa í 
Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator, NASA-Langley G search Center 
Jerry C. South, Jr., M.S., Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley Re 
Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences lor 0 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Director and : 
Research, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Scien and 
George W.M. Brown, M.A., Manager, Engineering Admissio 
Cooperative Education Program 
Margaret Mary Hansen, B.A., School Administrator 
Graham Wilson McIntyre, M.S., Director, Research a 
J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director, Continuing Engineering 
Michael Paul White, B.A., Manager, SEAS Computing 


ofc 
sources 
"ducat jon Pri" 
Facility 


Dean's Council : a 
Berkovich, R.R. Fox, C. ^. 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), S.Y 


| 


| 
Ippling poses of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and | l| 


lence are to strengthen communication between the School and the ' 
Shoo) o leges, Schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the [5 | 

and the niversity's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of | 
ton, research, and service in the School and to help interpret these 
m to the large 


r community; and to generate support for the continued | |: | 
ent of the School and its programs 


BEIH 
(lg; bers of the Council for 1987-88" | 


| | | | 

leu Stanley Crane (University Trustee), Chairman and Chief | | 

A Bol cer, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
l titute eY, Walter P Murphy Professor of Engineering, Technological 
lp Cham} Northwestern University 

M.F rs, Consultant, E-Systems, Inc 

POX, airman, Software 
we G pan, Washington, D.C 
l ubini, President, E G. 
Uien atris, Jr., E. B. rr 


r Ha... **a5 Transportatio 
, 


a I: | 
Architecture and Engineering, Inc. Ir] 


Fubini Consultants, Limited 
Distinguished Profe. 


ssor of Transportation 
n Institute, Texas A&M 


i 
w R. Hib n, Washington, D.C Bit | 
hi ersity rd, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State a 
ih Hoi 


f| 
lam H M Consultant | || 
EIN Seow Professor, Department of Operations Research | 

Ne ver & never, General USAF (Ret.), Manage 
Me (c 8 CKee A 880ciates, Inc 


io U er, Consultant. Vitro 
NR al Trappe, Maryland 


Tesido y 
L^ resident Emeritus, 


hoe inter, Chi 


'ment Consultant, 


Laboratories | 


Polytechnic Institute of New York 


l | 
ef Scientist and Chairman Emeritus, Hazeltine 


Uni, p : 
ho Profor.. , a s i | 
tein j fessor of Electrical E ngineeri ng and ( omputer Sciences, 
a fornia. Berkeley | 


Iniver, 
nd Applied NIty, the y ice President for Academic Affairs and the Dean of the Se hool 
Science are ex officio me mbers of th 


e Advisory ( ouncil 


Programs of Study and 
Courses of Instruction 


J of 
Programs of study, curricula, and courses of instruction offered by the Scho? 
Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section. 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish » Continuiné 
| offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division 0 
Education. 


Explanation of Course Numbers ia aout | 


Courses numbered 1-200 are planned for undergraduate stud in advan 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when approvec ! planned for 
the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 201-300 ualified under 
graduate students and may in certain instances be taken by z for doctor”! 
graduate students. Courses numbered 301—400 are P ry 


students. 


rima 


Semester Hours of Credit p pletion tf 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory €, par-l0 : 


a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the er (3-3) 
course giving three hours of credit each semester 15 m semeste 
semester course giving three hours of credit is marked (3) laboratory P^ 
may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one 

a week for one semester 


Time of Course Offerings ement itil 
Following each course description is à parenthetical oe ic year 


semester for which the course is scheduled The term d half of theo ste: 
only with two-semester courses and indicates that the vigo sprint Bullet” 
to be offered in the fall semester and the second half s this i er 
Summer sessions offerings are generally not design? cement for for 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions A vide 
offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each semes 

tion concerning the time of course offerings. 


Computer Usage Fee nat use the d 

E " tha 5 
A computer usage fee is charged for those — the Schedi s estt 
facilities of the University. Applicable fees are pan is $100 for 9? 
for each semester. The maximum computer usage 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are u 


‘nations: 
sed for course designa 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 


Allied Health Administration 


lation Management 
American Civilization 
natomy 


Enar ESEE EEEE 
8 


: hgineering 
D. ld Hea]th and 
e 


Bagi tology 
po lineering Administration 
homi 


cs 
Ueation 
Rngligh Engineering 
as 'oreign 


472 ESTPAAÉK SoPPEÁPEÁFPPF 
m m ge 


P; 
Pensie Sciences 


aren 


Nee Y and Regional 


ES ERES FE 


Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Public Health 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romanian 

Romance Literatures 
Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 
Statistics Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunications Policy 
Theatre and Dance 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 
Women s Studies 
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Applied Science ET a 


Interdepartmental offerings. 


Undergraduate Courses 


57 


114 


115 


116 


199 


tens, oo” 
Concepts of statics: force ibuted fre 


ite of 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
First half of a one-year sequence 


tions of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, 
centroids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. 
(Fall and 


concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14. 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) : 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamo ference d 
particles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating 7 force, efet Y 
particle dynamics, motion under central and electrons , dynami 
Earth's rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and ntial energ) 

arth's rotation, vibration rk, kine poten and Spring) 


systems of particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fal 
Engineering Analysis I (3) -neering proble " 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of eng? determi 
applications of ordinary differential equations, -—ÁÀ differential * 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary lines current 
tions, Bessel and Legendre functions Prerequisite oF 
tion: Math 33. (Fall and Spring) prol 
Engineering Analysis II (3) A i 

9 engineer", Lap 


. 


3 


Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of 
complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orth rani 
transforms, partial differential equations in engineering 
Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and Spring) prob 
Engineering Analysis III (3) of engineering gist 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution variables inter 
using concepts from probability and statistics: randa onfiden gr 
tion functions, mathematical expectation, point ion, 

estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, regressio pd Spi 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 or OR 130. s 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) xi di engine ril 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution tistics: 

using advanced concepts from probability and arametric 
tributions, expectation, generating functions, “timation, 
butions, sampling and sufficient statistics, application 
ing, statistical decision theory, and engineering 
ApSc 115, Math 33 (Fall and Spring) 


Honors Research Project and Seminar z ject 
Student designs and carries out a researc proe ai 


a faculty adviser. Students from all engineering 
to present projects and discuss results. 

admitted to the Undergraduate Honors Rese 
for credit 
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Methods in Engineering I (3 
"D gineering applications of the theory of complex v 
tion, conformal mapping, inversion 
requisite approval of de 
Analytical Me 


ariables contou 

integral, and boundary 

partment Fall and Spring) 
"thods in Engineering IT (3) 

alytica] methods appropriate t; 

Nite dimension] vector spaces 

ries, tensor 


r integra- 
value problems 


LJ 
= 
N 


) the formulation of eng 


ineering problems 
eigenvalue problems g 


eneralized Fourier 
calculus, cur 


vilinear coordinates Prerequisite approval of 
2 Partment Fall 
13 Analyt; — 
A Ytical Methods in Engineering H1 (3) 
er alytica] techniques for solution of boundary 


initial-value problems 
(n processes 
approval of department 


s in Engineering IV 


ir 
and potential distribu 
Fall and Spring) 


Uction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin 
t TOximation methods of boundary value problems, aspects of linear inte 
equations ar sing from engineering analysis Prerequisite approval of 
25 rtment Spring, odd years 
Advances! Methods in Engineering V | 
neering pa othods of solution of boundary initial value prot ems in engi 
; Site. A S 'aracteristics wave propagation, and Green's f inctions. Prerequi 
1g 8 Sc 21 3 


i : (Fall, odd years 
Sel la Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 


as perturbation 


techniques applied te 
A nonlinear boundary and 
APplicatio 


approximate 


initial-value problems in engineering 
tions of ep of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics applica 
Bite. ap *ments of functional analysis in engineering and 
Proval of department 


science. Prerequi 


Spring, even years 


Civil, Mechanical, and 


Environmental Engineering — 
Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox (Chair), H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan. AB 
T.G. Toridis, J. P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R. Go Kaufma 
Cambel, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, J.-N. Yang, RE ides 
! V. Yevjevich (Research), D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. CA. Garth 
T.P.G. Liverman, V. Klein (Research), D.L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, V B. 
Adjunct Professors R.M. Sorensen, W.P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, B.W. tiades 
Whang, M. Soliman, D.D. Moran, M.O. Critchfield, A.G. Adam ig W 
Professorial Lecturers M.S. Ojalvo, M. Yachnis, N.L. Basdekas, 7 


Viessman, Jr., W.D. Erickson, G.D. Love, S.-C. Liu, T.F. Ziem 


| , NB f. 

| Boettinger, G.C. Everstine, J.A. Sprague, R.W. Barnwell, Dig 
Farassat, C.G. Interrante, A. Kehnemui, T. Kusuda, C.F. m 
Associate Professors M.I. Haque, E.T. Moyer, Jr. y. Ting, PL. v. 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Yu, D.W. Ellison, R.Y.- ‘ham, Jr. p. 1 
Jr., M.C. Cullingford, A.M. Yen, R.S. Polvani, F.L. Will Jachimo s 


Coder, S.T. Hwang, L.-S. Pan, A.B. Wardlow, dr. G. D Pinson le po^ 


B. Dendrou c M. Josh 


" 


M.M. Mikulas, Jr., J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, 
W.D. Burrows, V. Mukhopadhyay, C. Winklehaus, ung, 9: 
Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, D.R. Mulville, S. Basu, LS. Raju, Rani 
R.E. Lindberg, Jr., T.A. Zang, Jr., S.L. Zimmerman, ^ 

Assistant Professor S. Sarkani (Visiting) hi GD. 

Adjunct Assistant Professor M.A. Imam Shoostmi" ^. ipi, 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, JN," M. Y.H d 

| Walberg, R. Lee, H.L. Beach, Jr., K. Sutton, T.L. “a Moss, LW. n, A 

G.E. Hicho, J.F. O'Dea, M.P. Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, J. "KG. Garrahé 
E.T. Von Briesen, N.F. Knight, Jr., J.M. Luckring, ^ 
Dinsenbacher 


| Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study - ring o A 
. shes of engine? e p 
| Civil engineering encompasses those branches of ie and of the’ in 
| related to the control and improvement of our env rodents for irports n" 
s 58 airy’ 
dies, dri 
. ties, C088 ; 
transportation systems, harbors, off-shore facilities, d lakes; in eg 
tures, flood- and pollution-control systems d control dams, V pont 
tion systems, large power-generation and flood- wg ^1 
projects, urban renewal and development progi dc and tec and reg jn 
waste-disposal projects. It also provides the scie neering, Y -— 
ground required for careers in municipal er i : 
planning, environmental and geotechnical d 
structural mechanics, ocean engineering, te in a caree 
The curriculum equips the student to ™ e uired bY law, 
register as a professional civil engineer as req 
graduate study 


— | 
P 
Time Study 


Bw 
Now: MOdate individuals employed full time in the Washington, D.C., area ! 
a la to obtain the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) degree, evening 
tii afternoon classes are Scheduled on a regular basis. A part-time | |l | 
yj, "ho enrolls for three courses a semester, for example, may expect to |; 
Bs. degree requirements within 15 semesters. | 
i 
Curriculum, | | | i 
te" the first four Semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in | | 
hy Io Engineering and Applied Science. | | 
— 


DT —Ó 
bdo u Introduction to Computing (3) 


| 
* : | ; 
Math 3 : “Nglish Composition Language as ( mnnscation (3) j 
Phys E Single-Variable Calculus I (3) D 4 |! 
13; neral Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
: Sel . 


ji! 
Sy Ve: Se from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Semester 


I 


a 
: Genera] Chemistry (4) | | 
Math 39 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
Phys M: Mile-Variable Calculus II (3) 


hy ive. Sel &nics and Thermal Physics (3) 


| 
$ from humanities or Social sciences (3) | | 
EM 
Ai 57 — 


AG ; Analytica) 
Ang. T EDEieerin 


Mechanics I (2) 
€ Analysis I (3) 


Magnetism (3) 


s acted from humanities or social sciences (3) | 
Senesto, I" 
Ag ^ Analytica) 


in Mechanics II (3) | I 
| eering Analysis II (3) l 
Rl Ma duction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Wë M terials Science (3) 


j 
Ve: Sel Tn Physics (3 ) 


^ 


Tom humanities or social sciences (3) 


In 
neering Curriculum IM 
er 


| 
12). Sering “m 3) - bus 

len’ Structura] Putations (Ñ 

Rur Mariala Erca? 1 (3) 


üterials 


&nics (3) 
"Mod ynamics (3) 


Laboratory l 
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| Sixth Semester EE | 
CE 122: Structural Theory II (3) 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
Geol 136: Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


XE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
XE 190: Contracts and Specifications (2) 
E 


? 191: Metal Structures (3) rees (3) 
I: Water Supply and 


'E 194: Environmental Engineering 


CE 195: Hydrology (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 
ngineering Labo a, 
i l 


Eighth Semester 


'E 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
'E 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation E 
CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Suv Contro 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution 


| Elective: Technical electives (8)* 


3c 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
E 198: Research (3) 
? 201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 
? 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
? 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 

? 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
206: Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
208: Rock Engineering (3) 
210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
212: Open Channel Flow (3) 
213: Hydraulic Structures (3) 
214: Design of Dams (3) 
215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
; 216: Advanced Hydrology (3) 
220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
222: Stations and Terminals (3) 
223: Traffic Engineering (3) 
Principles of Environmenta 
Principles of Environmental En e) 
Environmental Impact Assessmen® i’. : 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineeriné s) one 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal = i and 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, 
Hazards I (3) 

CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering 


Technical Electives 


2 
7 
x 


| Engineering n 
gineering I (3) 


"imeeeeeecmeimelheemimelemn 
p e m De Roh oa [3 [X3 (2. (3. (3. oa DO. o oa (2 (2 (3. (3. (X a 


Economic A 


Analysis 15 strongly 


| *EAd 160 Introduction to Engineering Economic 
elective 
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B : Advanced Strength of Materials (3) | 
n 231: Structure of Materials (3) | 
Engs = Composite Materials (3) 


E ` “Nvironmental Effects on Materials (3) 
E: Failure of Materials (3) 

Engg 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
lags oe Computer-Aided Design (3) 


' Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
"i | | 
Engineering Undergraduate Courses | 
ngineering Computations (3) | 
Replication of numerical methods 


to the solution of engineering problems. 
latio 9n of physical and engineering systems to computer models. Optimi. 

Puti niques, physical modeling. Emphasis on use of s -£ 
la In ng Systems Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status (Fall) 
Seduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Strain, 


E 
j 
$ 
5 
g 
5 
g 
3 
3 
* 
É 
& 


Structura requisite: ApSc 57, 113 


(Fall and Spring) 
Theory I.I] (3 3) 
"y of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical and 
aPproaches. p. 


(Fal) m 

LEV and Spring) 
material Science (3) 
Ysta] etra 
Sion; 


rerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. | 


uctors; magnetism; optical properties. Prerequi- I 

rial > Concurrent registration: Phys 16 (Fall and Spring) 

Mechanic Engineering (2) 

inen, cal Properties, plastic deformation dis 
ening 


location theory, yielding, 
echanisms, microst 


ructure and properties, heat treatment of 
Ure, fat 5, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, 
lj Tent ro: t igue, ati ck propagation Prerequisite: CE 140; concur- 
Mechani. ation: CE 120. (Pal) and Spring) | 
s rials Laboratory (1) 


ains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in i 
e, anisotropic. elastomeric. plastic, and composite materials | ; 
ly ht or concur > compression, bending, ımpact, and shear failures Prerequi- 


i 
“nt registration CE 166 (Fall and Spring) [| 
Engi actory Soil Mechanics (3) 


les of soils: analysis of 
ns, and slope stability. I 


: E Propert ote - , ! 
ty, f. lateral earth pressures, bearing 
d Fall Undatio Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 196 
Engineering (2) | i] 
Xploration design of shallow foundations, desi f pile fi ' 

» Carth. » des ( r » design of pile founda- 

ly nck gg, ining structu 
il : : 


(S res, professional ethics applications Prerequi- ! 
D Pring) 
Lert “nd Foundation Engi Labo (1) 
ly Brena D experimen, ation Engineering La ratory 
Conte ein 


pecif e: CE 168. (Spring) 
"i - Pecifications (9) 

n ] ^ 

tq tra, constructio 


n contracts specifications, 
Onal liabilit 


| 
bidding, insurance Bi 
Y, arbitration of disputes, lit 


igation Fall) 
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191 Metal Structures (3) t5, conn 
Principles of the design of metal structures, structural eleme sioni” 
tions, specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, P 
in design. Prerequisite: CE 122 (Fall) 

192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) i of rein 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details nts 
ment of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast el tion: c 
ods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121; or concurrent 


(Spring) , 
193 Hydraulics (3) i aic 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces in * fields 


buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles pipe for 
stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications on 
hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity- ^g 1% 
flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequist^ 


(Spring) (3) 

194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and ResoU i] s 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water stre | 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalina " (Fall 


tion control. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat " 
[BN 


195 Hydrology (3) : tream el 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation graph analysis 


tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hy hs of 
mating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrograP frequenc? ni 
storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood” f 
frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. P E : 
tration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 (Fall) (3 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering > rut zt 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil eng? dams, anf 
such as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platform o and 
special structures. Principles of cost analysis for tim. ring) 
concrete structures. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spreontrol (ri 
197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution tment, “i wot” 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemict of indé CE p 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. or Prered jste 
and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposa’. L 
(Spring) poe" 
198 Research (1 to 3) arranged 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


ip 
Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate pe ays 
Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with ergy fro ip P 
motion—with the conversion, transfer, and control o olved in work tion 
its moving system. Mechanical engineers are Y ystems, 8 vie co 
example, land and marine vehicles, transportatio jion-co l 
systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, polluti ns of co 
thetic fuels, and energy resources and practical — Training ith 
forms of energy to mechanical and electrical powe on fundame ead V 
should provide the ability to formulate problems heir solution, ewer 
nature, to recognize the methods applicable to t -— usable 
understanding the relevant work, and to come up 


Mni," Curriculum in mechanical engineering begins with a foundation in | | 

Dis c emistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences and pro- 

Metric Studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, 

CN Materials sciences, dynamic analysis, the 

chineg and power, environmental control, and the design and control of | | 

A integr -- Systems Computer applications in mechanical engineering are 

OM a any courses. These applications include computer-aided 

engi, analysis of mechanical System components. optimization of mechani- | | 
ratory data collection and reduction. Tech. 

ves in the se | 


I 
electricity and 
rmal sciences, energy 


t i mor year permit students to select from a range 
D Options, including computer-aided design, energy and power, fluid 
Mthanics and thermal scie 


nces, mechanical engineering design, and solid 
Graduat a materials engineering 


i 8 of the mechanical engineering curriculum are qualified for 
onal,. . 
Positions 


| 
san In analysis, research and development, computer-aided 
EM Manufacturing and for graduate study and research in a variety of 


|i 
Me Study | 


\ 

Ni) pate Individuals employed full time in the Washington. D C., area 
iem tain the Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) degree, 

N lent win’ evening classes are scheduled on a regular basis. A part- [23 
Milete Bs enrolls for three courses a Semester, for example, may expect 


re ' degree requirements within 15 semesters 
e 


| d Abroad Program | 
NN Ree Eineerine and Applied Science | 
: A exp anth of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- j 
me May P Program so that graduate students in acoustics at both 
Cra ire Tansfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment 
k; ments This exchange program has been extended to the 


Ne s mechanical engineering students to spend | 

: a 

Ri a 1 l 

gin c, furthers a student's particular academic int |? 
nal ping and d 


bnica| fle a, elope knowledge of world affairs i 


n general and | i 
E ts t lds in particular Í 
NEN cha; Ply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad Program to Il 
et io lr before the end of the fall semester of the sophomore year | I" 
and A ven by the department chair and the dean of the School of | M 
Pblied Science 


erests in me- 


! || 
Sters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
ànd Applied Science 


uction ` e 
ish C to € omputing (3) 


9mposition Language as Communication (3) 
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| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Appli 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ed Science (3) 


Second Semester 


—— NN 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
EngS 4: Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sci 


Fourth Semester 


Ep 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social scien 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laborato 
ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


; 134 


Sixth Semester 


Introduction to Vibration 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering E 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experime 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humaniti 


es or social sciences 


not successfully comple 


"Transfer students who have 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or 
placement (AP) calculus course an 
one-hour math placement test at registra 
Students who do not place directly into Mat 
Math 3. 6, or 30 to make up the deficiency 


d receive a score 


- 


— I Í 
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a aa at ate i M | 
E 187: Heat Transfer (3) 


' 
* Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) |] 
: Engineering S ystems Design (3) 

Electi engineering Sy g 

tetive echnical electives (6) 


?3 pr Moat DE an | 2 " 
ME 182. . echanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
195. c *ctromechanica] ( ontrol System Design (3) 
ME 196. Computer-Aided Desig | 
Blectiy Sm Sign Project (1) | 
Blac: e echnica] electives (6) 
*ttive. Select, 


IH 
n of Mechanical Systems (2) ! 


'd from humanities or Social sciences (3 


(3) 


dI 
i. nical Engineering Options 

E qj, of 12 Semester hours of t 
^ 


ol n echnical electives must be taken in one of | ET] 
tution’ Options, Alternative elective programs or individual course IN | 
Mises m &pproved upon written request by the student to his or | 
Ping er ad the department. An asterisk indicates that the course is t 
h at option, 


iraphics in Engineering (3) 
Merica] Methods in En 


gineering (3) 
! Manut ment Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Mp 197. Rob tie erin Processes and Systems (3) | 


Y "sign (3) I 
; PPlicatio, of C a 
Dv. 284. N 1 of Computer ( 


IN 195. arch — Design and Applications (3) 


SEB 


OF OF OF OSS, 


Re al 
Search Project and Seminar (3) 4 
ui Mec DServation (3) 


TESPSSÜPREES 
FIHTE 
el 


gs 
Ey 


*] 
Analysis I] (3) IM 
Heating ating Systems (3) 


| 
Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
8 3) 


: Systems I (3 
Men Systems II (3) | 
| 
t | 
MIN i and Therma Sciences 
arch Project and Seminar (3) 
to Cont 


| 
inuum Mechanics (3) 

^ Mics I] (3) 

(3) 


TS Rese 
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ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
| ME 231: Hydrodynamics (3) 
| ME 237: Propulsion (3) 

ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
? 289: Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


<= 
m 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
*ME 192: Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 
ME 198: Research (3) 
ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis (3) (3) 
ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms (3) 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
| EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
*EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
EngS 231: Structure of Materials (3) 
EngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
EngS 234: Composite Materials (3) 
EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials (3) 
| EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mech 
ME 198: Research (3) 
Phys 170: Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) 


anics (3) 
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| 
| | 117 Engineering Computations (3) ad enginee 
| 
| 
| 


ring pr 

Application of numerical methods to the solutio uter modelë Df 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to conn pads: and d 
zation techniques, physical modeling, numerical y ting 
solving techniques. Emphasis on use of small-sca 
Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status. — (Fall) sind 

120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation pis Laws of moo) 


Acquisition and analysis of experimental . : rinciplés: itio? 
simulation. Report formulation and presentation. sere data aca gg 
ing instruments and sensors. Fundamentals of dig eriments P. dao P 
use of computer-based data systems. Laboratory r compu 
use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, an d 
tems. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) glati " 
126 Fluid Mechanics I (3) à differential form pi 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral an rnoulli's e905 ceri 


conservation of mass, momentum, and energy: Viscous . 
sional analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow. te: 
and computational methods in flui 
(Spring) 


d mechanics. 


odynamics (3) 
Fundamental the 


) J Py, second-law 
mic Systems. Prerequisite: Phys 14, ApSc 113. 


134] ibration Analysis (3) 
'atura] frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. U 


Vibration isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in 
Vibration analysis. Mul 


ic vibration absorb- 
ers. Shock and transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 
Thermodynam 


ond-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. 
perties of air-water vapor mixtures, psychrometry and its appli- 

Some engineering processes Power from tw 

3 and engine, improving the thermal effici 


eat and regeneration. Gas turbine, Brayton 
nterna] combu 


152 SIS Of reactive syste 
Pro, anica] Engineering Laboratory (2) 


nbalance, whirling, 


148 


own experiments. Extensive use of instru 
Mentation and computing facilities Project proposal, Progress reports, final 
(Sp rt, and periodic oral Presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120. 

155 Ting) 
Pluid Mechanics 11 (3) 
tential q 


Ow theory: stream and potentia 
ition of elementary flows. D'Alembert's 


tal a al and oblique shock phenomena, 
(Pane Computational methods in fluid 
TY) pri 


Tome 


hani ` Sys : 
irlicatio anical Control System Design (3) 


of control theory to the 


design of electromechanical Systems. 
Cteristics of tra 


Matic i nsducers, valves, and other control components. Mathe- 

locua ^* Models of open- and closed-loop electromechanica] systems. Root 

feed}, and frequency response methods: application to the synthesis of 
site: a< Systems by both manual and computer-aided techniques Prerequi- 

l8 4APSc 114: ME 7.1: (Spring) 
Heat + 117, 134 Spring 
H t Transfer. (3) 

Uhsteag sfer Processes. General h 

analog Y-State heat conductio 


transfe, nc numerica] solution methods 
analya; “Valuation of , 


pro; 
Tow 
Analy i (Fal 
Kinemati aad Synthesis , 


of Mechanisms (3) 
and d 
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191 Mechanical Design (3) i contest 
Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design failure 
Stresses and deflections in engineering structures. Theories of 
Introduction to the design of mechanical components, such as ene 
shafts, springs. Introduction to the use of computers in mechanical e 
ing design. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 117. (Spring) 

192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 

(Formerly Product Design and Process Engineering) yer, 
Introduction to modern manufacturing techniques for metals, P9. of 
ceramics, and composite materials. Relationships between P! desi? 
materials and techniques for processing them. Process selection... li 
control, and integration. Computer-integrated manufacturing, permisi?” 
cations, and assembly automation. Prerequisite: junior status oF 

of instructor. (Spring) 

193 Engineering Systems Design (3) neration: 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept Puplinf* 
Design of and familiarization with bearings, clutches, brakes, and G 
Optimization of system design using computers and design project igh re 
cal communication, project presentation, and use of existing 
sources. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Fall) 

194 Energy Conversion (3) jon. produ 
Energy sources and utilization, principal fuels for energy convene system 
tion of thermal energy, conversion of chemical energy, fossil conversi 
Energy conservation and environmental considerations in energy i noloff 
and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles economi 
cal options, longer-range possibilities. Energy management 
considerations. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 

195 Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) ; design syste 
Presentation of the major elements in a computer-aid nt, and intet 
including interactive computer graphics, database manageme Desi£? 
active analysis methods, such as the finite element metho sai 
systems involving a variety of constraints. Consideration q ME 193; conc 
and reliability factors in the design process. Prerequisite: 
rent registration: ME 196 (Spring) m 

196 Design Project (1) : roblem fof. 
Identification and preparation of a design project, including P devel 
lation, feasibility studies and preliminary design, proof ME 195. 
and testing, and design optimization. Concurrent registration: 

(Spring) "eT. d 

197 Robotic System Design and Applications (3) à Ms and yn, 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, sta ^ structure inf 
mechanical linkages. Design and analysis of mechanica? j 
tors, transmissions, and sensors. Robot control system dent jons (s of 
and vision systems. Current industrial applications and lim iunior sta 
systems. Includes laboratory experiments. Prerequisite: J 
permission of instructor (Fall) igite: 

198 Research (1 to 3) nged. prereqi 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arra 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 

Engineering Science Undergraduate Course pirt 


4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics o ents, let god 
strum a 


Introduction to technical drawing, including use «4 jection- ndd 
geometric construction sketching, and orthographic P orsectionss and 
auxiliary views, dimensioning, isometric projection, orthogra P 
opments. Introductory computer graphics, including ^, 
metric projection techniques and computer-aided dra 

(Fall and Spring) 


P aT = 


^ ing to the Master of 
ofessional, and the Doctor of Science degrees. 
tor of Science degree is offered in the following areas: aeroacous- 
i nautics, astronautics, computer-integrated design and manufac- 
ties energy, environmental engi anics and thermal 
s, Solid mechanics and mate engineering, struc- 
tion nd ‘yNamics, and water resources (except the water resources planning 
Which is for the M.S. degree only). 
oye a Master of Science and the professional de; , 
Beotech reas and in the following: civil engineering, computer-aide 
nica] engineering, and mechanical engineering design, 
tthe arses for these specializations are listed on the followi 
ISciplinary Program, students elect approved courses from other 
hools ents of the School of Engineering ; i 
and divisions of the University. Some of the progr 
Vine, Scien 


Vj hi Brees are offered at the NASA-Langley 
w NASA-Langley’s extensive scientific an 

ch Ver possible. 

ker Program is designed to fit the student's needs, interests, and 
And, ally include an undergraduate 

; the physical Sciences, or applied mat 

basis of study Interests with whom 

course of the program. Graduate areas of 
aculty advisers are listed below. 

Aer, ustics Myers. Whitesides 

Noor, Whitesides 

Myers, Noor, Whitesides | 

sterling, Jones, Kaufman, Kramer, Toridis, 

Vg Puto, “Integrated De 

Kram 


[ sign and Manufacturing Esterling. Jones, | | 
Enyi Cambe], Garris, Goulard, Kiper 
" Pluig rental Engineering—Fox 
n Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—Cambel, Garris, Goulard, Kiper, 
Mechanical Engineering... Fox 


i Soliq M cal Engineering Desig 


te, Jon M ahics and Materials 
Struct, - yer, Yang 
puetu ngineering— Fox, Toridis, Yang | 
ttep Ba and Dynamics—Arkilic. Noor, Toridis, Yang | 
1 S0urces Engineering—Haque., Mahmood 
| 


n—Jones, Kaufman. Kramer 


Science— Arkilic. Eftis, Esterling, 


recommended for admission by 
' Mechanical, and Environmental Eng 
“gree program. a grade average of B for 


the chair of the 
ineering. For the 
the last two years 


f 
Í 
| 
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of undergraduate study wil 
program, a quality-point in 
leading to the master's degree wi 
|| Science degree program, a quality-point index of at least 3.4 (on a ^ 
|| course work leading to the master's degree will normally be require" 


Computer Requirements 
Because the use of computers has become an integral part of 


| 
| and research, each student entering graduate study 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 8 


| 
| courses. 
| 


Language Requirement for Doctoral Program 


No foreign language is required for the Doctor of Scie 


proficiency in one computer programming language, however, 


strated to the doctoral adviser. 


Fields of Concentration 


| | Programs of study in any field of concentration will generally i 


from appropriate allied areas. 


In this section, an asterisk indicates that a course or p 
NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on camp 


| Aeroacoustics" 


|| ApSc 211: 
| ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 

ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
EngS 217: 
| EngS 257: 

i EngS 270: 

Í *EngS 271: 

*EngS 272: 

| *EngS 273: 

EngS 274: 

*EngS 275: 

*EngS 276: 

*EngS 277: 

| *EngS 278: 

it! | *EngS 279: 
| *EngS 280: 

EngS 298 

EngS 299—300: 

*EngS 310: 
! | *EngS 311: 

| *EngS 312: 
| *EngS 313: 

EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Analytical Mechanics 

Theory of Vibrations 

Theoretical Acoustics I 

Random Process Theory I 

Random Process Theory II 

Time Series Analysis 

Environmental Noise Control 
Theoretical Acoustics II 

Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
Physical Acoustics , 
Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Human Factors in Engineering 

Special Topics in Acoustics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Aeroacoustics 

Nonlinear Acoustics 

Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustics Interaction 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


] normally be required; for the professional 
dex of at least 3.0 (on a 4.0 scale) in co 
Il normally be required; and for 


hould be fam: 
the use of computers. The ability to use computers will be assum 


u 


Required 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineerin 
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ME 216 
ME 29) 
ME 312 


ired co 


Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 


ahi courses for the professional and 
ry Committee in consultation with the student 
'Onautics” 
ApSc 211 


n : Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Pus 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
PSe 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

A Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

hey 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
PSc 216 


Linear Systems Theory 
Engs 217: Analytical Mechanics 
MRS 257. 7 


: Theory of Vibrations 
: Numerical Methods in Engineering 


ME E Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 22: Applied Aerodynamics 
227: iscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 
: Aeroelasticity I 

Aeroelasticity II 

* Compressible Flow 

ME 237: Propulsion 


"ME 248. Seminar Aircraft Design I 


Mr 270. Seminar Aircraft Design II 


* Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 

ae A VTOL Aircraft Technology 

"ME 273. Owered. Lift Technology 

‘ME 274. ,'inciples of Automatic Flight Control 
Mr 275. Tinciples of Flight Guidance 


ME 276. Stability and Control of Vehicles 

ME 277. r echanics of Space Flight 

ME 279. -omputationa] Fluid Dynamics 

ME 281: ?Pecial Topics in Flight Sciences 
* Advanced Thermodynamics 


Mr 295. ~ netic Theory of Gases 


ME tatistical Th 'rmodynamics 
oes Search - 
ME 319. 4,5915 Research 


; qr Cry of Turbulence 
E 39 ` “¥Personic Flow 
Mr 309. dvanced Reading and Research 
NE ` "ISSertation Research 
Co 
EN, ees for MS degree 
J m 


TSes for 5 
mit the 


> in consultation with the student 


urses for M.S. degree ApSc 211, 213; EngS 270, 274 or 276; ME 221 | 
doctoral degrees are established by the 


: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


: Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 

"ME 203 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory 
3: Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics 

'search in Computational Fluid Dynamics 


ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 275 
Professional and doctoral degrees are established by the 


B 


—ÓMMMM—— M 


| 


| 
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Astronautics" 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212 


ApSc 213: 


ApSc 214 


EE 271 
EE 272 
EE 27: 
EE 274 
EE 277 
EE 278 
EngS 217 
EngS 284 
EngS 285 
*EngS 286 
*EngS 287: 
EngS 314 
ME 221 
ME 235 
ME 237 
ME 238 
*ME 249 
*ME 250 
*ME 273 


*ME 276: 


ME 280 
ME 287 
ME 288 
*ME 290 
ME 298 
ME 299—300 
ME 315 
ME 398 
ME 399 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 276. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
Computer Control Systems 

Systems Optimization 


: Nonlinear Systems 
: Satellite Communications Systems 


Spacecraft Systems Design 


: Analytical Mechanics 


Numerical Methods in Engineering 


Finite Element Methods in Enginering Mechanics 
Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 


Automated Design of Complex Structures 
Advanced Numerical Methods 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


: Compressible Flow 


Propulsion 


: Energetics of Fluid Flow 


Spacecraft Design 

Launch Vehicle Design 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Mechanics of Space Flight 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Kinetic Theory of Gases 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Civil Engineering* 


ApSc 211 
ApSc 213 
ApSc 214 

CE 201 
CE 202 
CE 203 
CE 204 
CE 205 
CE 206 
CE 208 
CE 210 
CE 211 


tA minimum of 


requirements 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Geotechnical Engineering 

Rock Engineering 

Methods of Structural Analysis 
Environmental Chemistry 


seven courses must be taken in th 


e CMEE departme 


"T. 


| 


| 
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CE 219 
CE 213 


Open Channel Flow 
: Hydraulic Structures 
b : Design of Dams 
CE 215 Urban Construction Technology 
b Advanced Hydrology 
CE 219. Groundwater and Seepage 
Urban Transportation Engineering 
~ Pavement and Runway Design 
CE 223: Traffic Engineering 
CE 240 Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
p Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
CE 242 Solid Waste Disposal 
CP on Environmental Impact Assessment 
E 250. Advanced Metal Structures 
CR one. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE one Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
39: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


CE 256 Co 


CR 5» astal Processes 
57: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
CE 258 


C ' Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 
E 276. 


: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CR CE 298; Research 


-300: Thesis Re 


EAq 210. Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 
Construction Management II 
5: Construction Management III 
Ad 265. Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAq 266. Transportation Management I 
gS 228. ansportation Management II 
RS 294. y Ysical Oceanography 
IM ,umerica] Methods in Engineering 
E 39g. ‘nite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ME 918. Advanced Reading and Research 
Mp 221. 7-18" of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Mr 23). htermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Wè 255.56. tydrodynamics 
R 201. & rban Transportation Technology 
„OR 231. Th” of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 
4 Cory of Traffic Flow 
b 249. U Ministration of State and Local Governments 
Ad 259. “than Public Policy 
` * Ublie Expenditure Analysis and Planning 


search 


À 


) ng 
C > 
‘Ning coastal Engineering Option 
3 Tseg for MS degree ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 255. 
te Vong, 
NT 3 ] i 
tq Cou Engineering Option 


“tional, for M S. degree CE 202 
| degree CE 
Rotting. 

"d og Engineering Option* 
orMs degree: CE 202. 206, 213, 240; EngS 285 


, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285 
241 or 223 or 276: EngS 284 or OR 201: EAd 242 or 243 


NE 
i SS 


Ption n : - d 
ta of Seven See the ( ndergraduate and G 
E Cou 


raduate Programs Bulletin 
rses must be t 


aken in the CMEE department to meet the degree 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 
EngS 283. In place of CSci 201, CSci 157 or 147 and 158 may csi 216, 
For professional degree: CE 203, 250 or 251, 
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Computer-Aided Design 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Advanced Metal Structures 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I 

CE 267: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 

and Other Natural Hazards II 

CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming 1 
CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II ( 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics I 
CSci 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 


CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence nt 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Managem® 
CSci 258: Advanced Programming Languages 

CSci 281: Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 

EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 

EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design x 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering : 

EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechar's, echanics 


EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structura 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerg 
ME 237: Propulsion 
ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow | 
ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis . g Systems 
ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering 9" 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design ot 
ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems Tu 


ed Marine Vehicles 


213; CSci 159, 201; -— taken: or. 


254 or EngS 257; 


Computer. 


Y 215: Advanced Data Structures 


bags 283. Computer-Aided Design 


Engg * Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
bes goe Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
ME 240 Advanced Numerical Methods 


55555 
fidi 


Æ 
bee 


EEE SS 


27 
eo 
g 


I M dg iona] 


' ApSc 212, 213: EAd 217: EngS : 25: 
Puter., , 213; EAd 217; EngS 285; ME 252 
os. integr 


Integrated Design and Manufacturing 
ApSc 211. 


n : Analytical Methods in Engineering II | 
l PSe 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III | 
CSei 159. | 


EA : Interactive Computer Graphics II 
Ad -i Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence 


270. Finance for Engineers 
aul Advanced Strength of Materials 


nes 257. Failure of Materials 


: Int 


Urges fi 


: ‘ronmental 
: Ener Management 


` “Nines 
Ene. 
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Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


Togramming and Data Structures | 
: Introduction to Computer Systems 


| 
Interactive Computer Graphics I | 
4: Artificial Intelligence 

: Robotics 


" 


uction Management 


Cooperating Expert Systems 


eory of Vibrations 


Pplication of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
umerical Methods in Engineering 


Theory of Elasticity I | 


| | 

inematic Synthesis | ! | 

omputer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems f 
vanced Mechanisms 

dvanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

lectromechanical Control Systems 


: Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering | 

, Computer-Integrated Manufacturing t 
jects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 

esis Research 

dvanced Reading and Research 

issertation Research 

i Toduction to Scheduling | 
nventory Control i 


den, MS. degree: ME 240, 241, 243, 246, 251 | [li 
*gree: EAd 270. EngS 283; ME 241, 252: OR 275 | n 


BI 
a design and manufacturing encompasses a broad range of Yr 
Pecia] elective programs in other areas may be arranged 


Analytica) Methods in Engineering I l | l 
nalytica] Methods in Engineering II | 


alytical Methods in Engineering III 


nalytical Methods in Engineering V 
iro 


nmental Impact Assessment 


" 6» w— amp d e 


Techno anagement 
08y and Human Needs 

ring Climatology 

onservation 


———— i i s 
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EngS 210: Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
EngS 212: Nonrenewable Resources 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
EngS 270: Theoretical Acoustics I 
EngS 274: Environmental Noise Control 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 204: Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 


ME 225: Turbomachinery I 

ME 226: Turbomachinery II 

ME 227: Viscous Flow 

ME 235: Compressible Flow 

ME 237: Propulsion 

ME 257: Energy Systems Analysis I 
ME 258: Energy Systems Analysis II 


ME 259: Solar Heating Systems 
ME 260: Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar 
ME 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
ME 284: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 

ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 

ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Deterministic Models t 
puters. st 


Note: All students are expected to have competency in the use of ener oe 
who have not taken the required courses for the M.S. degree 2d tes without | 
GWU may be required to take additional courses. M.S. candida 
experience are encouraged to pursue the thesis option. " 
Energy Technology Option — 980, 28 o the 
Required courses for M.S. degree ApSc 213; ME 221, 257, id be famili yl 
Students preparing for the comprehensive examination shou aget 
material covered in EngS 218 and ME 237 th courses! 
For professional degree: competency in the areas covered by the b- 
Eng 208, 284; ME 259, 260, 291, 292, 298 (6 credita). courses listed "be avs 
or D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas covere Jy paring ^ 
ApSc 212, 215; ME 227 or 235 or 237, 281, 293 Students prepet c 218 
examination should be familiar with the material covered in 


Energy Systems Option ji . OR 201. TR 
Required courses ie M.S. degree: EngS 208, 284; ME 257, 258; O isted abore pi 
For D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas cove , 
EngS 210, 283; OR 251, 252; and additional require 
committee 


O 
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: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 21: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
A : Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
PSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
C 211: Environmental Chemistry 
: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
*: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
: Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
CE 9 : Principles of Env ironmental Engineering I 
CE 41: Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
242 Solid Waste Disposal 
: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 27: ' Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
2: iological Wastewater Treatment 
sia: 'ater-Supply Engineering 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
‘: Industria] Waste Treatment 
CE 283. Pollutant Transport : 
CE 298. Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
Thes : 
E € J esis Researc 
MPH Materials Recycling and Recovery 
NEN ,"merical Methods in Engineering 
E oT — Methods 
M * Alr Pollution 
Me = Air Pollution II 


ited Ower Plant P. 

hep edo 

"Dg. deo es for M.S. degree CE 212, 213, 240, 255; ApSe 211 or 213 or EngS 284 
Bee: APSe 213. CE 237, 241, 272 


tans and Thermal Sciences 

hi 914 Analytica] Methods in Engineering I 

Ange 213. nalytica] Methods in Engineering II 
PM Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
SIM halytica] Methods in Engineering IV 
bo 916 Analytica] Methods in Engineering V 

CR 274. } pecia] Topics in Engineering Analysis 

133. "echanics of Water Waves 


Bp 236. pic Magnetic Waves and Microwave System Design 
Rreg . p asma Dy namics 


eg a Introductio 
Rags 284: 


ollution Control 


M : Int tal Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
218. reduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
loating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 


| yg 22: Apermediate Fluid Mechanics 


"ES Turbomachine 


l8C0ug Flow 


3. ynamics 
Me 236 Aeroelasticit, I 
™Mpressiblo Flow 
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ME 237: 
ME 238: 
ME 261: 
ME 277: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 293: 
295: 
297: 

ME 298: 
ME 299—300: 

ME 310: 
311: 


ME 
ME 


ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 


312 


313: 
315: 
317: 


398 
399 


Propulsion 

Energetics of Fluid Flow 

Air Pollution I 

Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 
Advanced Thermodynamics 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 
Combustion 

Statistical Thermodynamics 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 
Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 


Dissertation Research 


nonthesis students) 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: Fluid Mechanics—A 


231, 311, 312. Thermal Sciences- 


Geotechnical Engineering 


Aan 


E 


AAAAAAAAAOCO 


~ 


C 
C 
C 
C 


CE 

CE 299 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 


mt 


255 


298 
300 
221 
284 
285 


: Application of Probability Methods in 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
: Design of Metal Structures 


r4 


21. 280, 288 (als? 


" 14 or 2 f 
pSc 212 or 2238, 281, 289 


—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; ME 


Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 


: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
: Geotechnical Engineering 


Soil Dynamics 


: Rock Engineering 
- Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical 
: Methods of Structural Analysis 


Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 


: Groundwater and Seepage 


Pavement and Runway Design : 
Principles of Environmental Engineer! 


Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Eng 


Civil En 


Harbor and Coastal Engineering 


Engineering 


ngl 
ineering 


gineering 


Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 


2: Hydraulic Modeling 


Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Numerical Methods in Engineering , 
Finite Element Methods in Engineerin 


g Mechanics 


Civil, Mechanical, and Enviro 


t 
Geol 128 Geomorphology 
Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 
l 224: Advanced Structural Geology 
Wired co 
Professi 


| X urses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240: EngS 285. 


onal degree: CE 207, 208, 209, 219: EngS 221 


hanical Engineering Design 


< «13: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Engs : 15: Advanced Strength of Materials 
Bas 257 Theory of Vibrations 
BS 259. Random Vibrations of Structures 
2: Computer-Aided Design 
Engs 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Enea oo: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
BS 285. Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ME 59°: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME — Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226; Turbomachinery II 
240: Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 94: : Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
ME — Advanced Mechanisms 
ME EE Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 2 6: E ectromechanical Control Systems 
98: esearch 


Thesis Research 


Courses for M S. degree 


ApSc 213 or EngS 284; ME 241, 243, 246 


Schanics and Materials Science 
Ang, Ht Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ange 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
` Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Ag. 215. Analytica] Methods in Engineering IV 
DSc 216. Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 207. Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 209. Soil Dynamics 
CR 253. Tobabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 254. lability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 2g). ,Pecial Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 263. Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CP Cory of Structural Stability 
217. dvanced Strength of Materials 
Eus 218: Analytical Mechanics 
NS 297. ntroduction to Continuum Mechanics 
. y OTY of Elasticity I 
NA 229. Theory of Elasticity II 
XA 230. Tansformations in Materials 
NIS 231: S formation of Materials 
p ‘ructure of Materials 
NA 234. C echanics of Composite Materials 
NS 236: Omposite Materials 


Xperimenta] Techniques in Materials Science 


id 


NS 
aei. see th 


e Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
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EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials 
EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials 
EngS 249: Special Topics in Materials Science 
EngS 256: Plasticity 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics A 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
EngS 298: Research 
EngS 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
*BiSc 272: Scanning Electron Microscopy 
*Chem 207: Chemical Bonding 
*Chem 211-12: Physical Chemistry 
tChem 213: Chemical Thermodynamics 
tGeol 113: Crystallography 
'Phys 167: Principles of Quantum Physics 
'Phys 168: Applied Quantum Physics 
'Phys 170: Elementary Solid-State Physics 
'Phys 211: Advanced Mechanics 
'Phys 221-22: Quantum Mechanics 
Phys 224: Statistical Mechanics 
'Phys 243: Solid-State Physics: Structure and Binding 


'Phys 244: Solid-State Physics Electronic Processes in Metals 


Solid Mechanics 280. 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 218, 231; MB 
For professional degree: EngS 222, 240, 241, 256, 285 

For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 215; EngS 222, 230, 256, 315. 


Materials Science 

Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 218, 
For professional degree: EngS 234, 237, 240, 241. 

For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212; EngS 229, 230; ME 295 


231; ME 280: 


Structural Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering uu 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 


" 
duate Programs Bullet 


*For course description, see the Undergraduate and Gra 
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: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
5: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206. Geotechnical Engineering 
: Soil Dynamics 
: Rock Engineering 
| CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis 
S 215: Urban Construction Technology 
E 221: Pavement and Runway Design 
: Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 2». : Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
3: liability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR: : Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE ~ 6: ( oastal Processes 
* 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
' Application of Probability Methods in C 
| CR 26: : Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 5 3: Theory of Structural Stability 
66: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards | 
: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
ànd Other Natural Hazards Il 
NN 298: search 
Cg 300: Thesis Research 
CE aoe Advanced Reading and Research 
Engg 215. Dissertation Research 
Engg 218. Advanced Strength of Materials 
Engg oy Ntroduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Engg 23 heory of Elasticity I 
Engg 234. ^. echanics of Composite Materials 
Engg 240 Composite Materials 
Engg 241: Tacture Mechanics 
hes 256. Failure of Materials 
"YS 257, Plasticity 
È 259. 5, TY of Vibrations 
pes 282. m ndom Vibration of Structures 
NS 285. 9mputer. A ided Design 
ES 284. Pplication of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
ts 285. *umerica] Methods in Engineering 
) LN o Element Methods in 
iiy ` “vanced Finite Element M 


ivil Engineering 


Engineering Mechanics 


fethods in Structural Mechanics 

* Coy, 

Fi tina or M.S. degree: CE 201 or 202, 206, 210: EngS 215, 285 

‘Dg “Bree: CE 250 or 251: EngS 257 or CE 253; CE 266 or 267: EngS 282 
' ApSc 219. 


213 or 214: EngS 257; CE 254 or EngS 259; EngS 221, 288 | 
les 
Ang. EM Dynamics 
Em Analytical Me 
213. Analytical Me 
ASe "1 Nalytica) Me 
Dar Analytical Me 
ü 216. sralytica Me 
: lal Topics 
207. Soi] D Topic: 


Ynamics 


thods in Engineering I 
thods in Engineering II 
thods in Engineering III 
thods in Engineering IV 
thods in Engineering V 
in Engineering Analysis 


campus only 


E 
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`E 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
253: Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
258: Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 
261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
263: Theory of Structural Stability 
? 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I 
tCE 267: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards II 
'EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
'EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
'EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 222: Theory of Elasticity I 
tEngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
EngS 234: Composite Materials 
'EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 
*EngS 256: Plasticity 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
tEngS 281: Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 
EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
tEngS 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
tEngS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structura 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
EngS 299—300: Thesis Research 
EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods 
tEngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
tME 233: Aeroelasticity I 
tME 247: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 


ZARARAAAS 
See eee 


problems 


| Mechanics 


63 or En 3 


Programs on Campus 
fo 258, 261 or ? 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CE 253 or 
EngS 215, 257. 
For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 214 or 215; ME 216; EngS 221, 259. ys 


Programs at NASA-Langley Research Center 221 or 234. 29^ 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 
286 or 287 

For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 214; EngS 281, 288; ME 223. 


Water Resources 

Water Resources Engineering Option 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering iil 


*Course offered on campus only 
tCourse offered at NASA-Langley Research Center only 


| [i 
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ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 


3: Hydraulic Structures 

: Design of Dams 

j: Advanced Hydrology 

: Groundwater and Seepage 


: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
l CE 243: E 


: Environmental Impact Assessment 
: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
: Coastal Processes 
3: Water-Supply Engineering 
: Mechanics of Water Waves 
: Water Resources Planning and Control 
: Pollution Transport System 


: Special Topics in Water Resources 
f CE22; À 


tofe ce 


2: Hydraulic Modeling 
4: Numerical Methods in Water Resources 
: Research 


: Thesis Research 


Cp 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
«E 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
CE 312 


: Advanced Hydraulics 

: Advanced Reading and Research 

: Dissertation Research 

* Random Process Theory in Engineering 


Engg 285. Numerical Methods in Engineering 


inite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


3 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 
: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
: Theory of Turbulence 


1: Linear Programming 


Nonlinear Programming 1 


* Discrete Systems Simulation 
| ony tse for M.S 


| Sources Planning Option 
CR nh Analytica] Methods in Engineering III 
CE 213 )pen Channel Flow 
CE 214 ydraulic Structures 
CR 216 "Sign of Dams 
Cr 249. p- vanced Hydrology 
Is Ce 249. ,inciples of Environmental Engineering I 
CE 243. Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 256. n vironmenta] Impact Assessment 
f Ck 273 rasta] Processes 
CE 276 "ater-Supply Engineering 
CE 278. ater Resources Planning and Control 
Ck 281. c olution Transport System 
CR 289. Special Topics in Water Resources 
Ck 284. Ydraulic Modeling 


“merical Methods in Water Resources 


degree: Thesis Option -ApSc 211 or EngS 284; CE 212. 213, 

Option ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 255 

lu, al and D s degrees: ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 221 
r 


200. 


| 
| 


| | | » - m — — " 
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CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration 
EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
EAd 283: Systems Engineering I 
EAd 284: Systems Engineering Il 
EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
| OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
Ih OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
| | OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 377: Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 
| | 'Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
| tEcon 235: Energy Resources and Policy 
tEcon 237: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
| tGeog 222: Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
l tGeog 223: Seminar: The Population Food Balance 
I tPSc 222: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 12, 
984; cB? 
213 or Eng$ S40, 25 af 


| || Required courses for M.S. degree: Thesis Option—ApSc 211 or 
| 913. 276. Nonthesis Option—ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 21% 


i 
i | 280 
| | 
li] 
I LS " s 
It | | Civil Engineering Graduate Courses 
| ^ 
| Š * " 15. 
H Courses designated "As arranged" are not offered on à regular bes 
| 201 Design of Metal Structures (3) design m 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and y plastic ge? 
structural components and systems, hysteretic be avisers, 20d 
principles, box-type girders, cable systems, composite g 
| topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 
202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) ception and god 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, imat sireng? gs 
| of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, x s psider® 
| | deformation, box-type girders, hysteretic behavior, sa " (Fall) 
f | and special topics. Prerequisite CE 192 or equivalent. ^ 
i | 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) te 
| ^ ncrev* '. 
l {|| Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed p , pride 
ii design in prestressed concrete, including long-span stru (Spring) 
; | precast systems. Prerequisite CE 192 or equivalent. he 
1 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) esl 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of sh Gel 
| design; deep foundations, including pile types and design of slopes m d 
| lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analy yisite® 
experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory- roq 
| department (Spring, even years) 


Bulletin- 


tp , » s 
For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Program? 


A 


| 
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205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 


ature of soil, including geological and pedolog 
Soil; seepage involving foundations, dams 
earth masses; one- and thre 


ical aspects; flow of water in 
, and wells; stress distribution in 
»e-dimensional theories of consolid 
of settlement Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 
? uisite: approval of department (Fall, even years) 
06 Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the analysis 
ànd design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, retain- 
Ing structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and waterfront 
Structures Problems associated with subsurface exploration, dewatering 


excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite approval of department 
(Spring) 


Soil Dynamics (3) 


Stress Strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effects of 
earthquakes on foundations and earth dams, design of machinery founda- 
208 tions, Prerequisite: CE 204 (Fall, odd years) 
tock Engineering (3) 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock 
AScontinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and applica- 
tions to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock Prerequisite: 
209 pPProval of department (Fall, odd years) j 
rebabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
View of probability concepts; 


ation; analysis 
laboratory Prereq- 


207 


probabilistic theory for particulate media; 
Variability of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis to geotech- 
nica] Problems, such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; 
219 in 8eotechnical engineering 
"Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


ern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate Structures, matrix 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, 
ine ructuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of 
Fal) Uction to the finite element method Prerequisite: gradu 


decision analysis 
(Fall, even years) 


structures; 
ate status 


21) : 
‘vironmental Chemistry (3) 
Inciples and l 
Primary e 
Teatment, 
Ytica] tech 


aboratory operations in environmental chemistry, with 
mphasis on chemistry applicable to water supply, wastewater 
and hazardous waste management. Emphasis on advanced ana- 
niques, including HPLC, GC, and AA Prerequisite or concurrent 
219 8 8tration CE 240 (Fall, odd years) 

Pen Channel Flow (3) 


energy and momentum principles, uniform flow, 


aried flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonpris- 
: 4nnels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing. Prer 
Bite: Op ) 
"i S CE 193 or ME 221. — (Fall 

Ydrauli 


Tin 4 ^ 
Ciples ànd practice of hydraulic design of conveyance, regulating, and 


easSure 

Surement Structures. Design considerations for spillways, energy dissi- 

st TS, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Forces acting on hydraulic | 
Tücture an 


equi- 


bine d stability analysis. Selection and operation of hydraulic tur- | 

trans and Pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes. Flow | 

(Sp ents and cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of department | 
24 Dering) 


^ | 
"82 of Dams (3) 


dama; Planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth- rock fill | 
St ction jility analysis, foundation treatment, wind-wave protection. Con- | 
dam, p methods for dams Reservoir sedimentation Safety inspection of 

` "Terequisite: CE 193 or graduate status (Spring, even years) 


c Engineering (3) I 
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215 Urban Construction Technology (3) and plat 

|! Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building ange) 
| ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As 
216 Advanced Hydrology (3) flow 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stre igh 
| 


drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing control 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and 
4 | water-supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 
| (Spring, even years) 
| 219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) compute 
| Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs tel” 
| solutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation appr 
| ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: 
| of department. (Spring, odd years) 
| 220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. A 
tation requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting amon ) 
solutions. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, 
221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) " and gi 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses 1n pavemen "s 
| grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway, 202, D d 
| pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: 
| 205. (Spring, odd years) M 
222 Stations and Terminals (3) pal 
li Unified treatment of the functions and operation e 
| of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and plan in E 
| Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, rations n 
I and intermodal interfacing, communication and control. n an 
| clude railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports 
|| Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring, even ye i 
223 Traffic Engineering (3) m ; 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performa ne phenome 
ow ng 
| methods of characterizing steady and unsteady trafic data 
| traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and i 


nalysis of ur altera" 


term 
s of stations e criteri? 


impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic eory and pro 
| bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signalization ntional " 
| implementation; traffic signal control systems for conve d control sy 


| works and limited-access expressways; examples 0 
implementations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Fall, even years) "m. 

| | | 237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) 

Basic principles and practical considerations, Ny% layo 
requirements; basic parameters and elements of design; 18Y astewal ih 
water-supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, -i financing: "" 
ment plants; development of design parameters; cost o L 
plant expansions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

(Fall, even years) yi 


It 240 Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3) -neluding envi 4 publi 
Basic concepts in environmental engineering, dd assessmen us 
chemistry and microbiology, environmental imp? ent, and 

n i e-water trea 


health and water supply engineering, wast 

waste management (Fall) "i 
[| 241 Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 
ll Environmental engineering processes, with emp 
f in water and waste-water engineering, inc 
1} bacterial kinetics, sedimentation, thickening, oye 
| treatment processes, disinfection, and sludge and 50 
requisite: CE 240 (Spring, even years) 


! [i 
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%42 Solid Waste Disposal (3) | 

"haracteristics of solid waste; 
tices; regional planning 
from solid waste 
(Fall, even years) 
Environme 


collection, transportation. and disposal prac- | 4 
and management; resource and energy recovery 
Prerequisite approval of department | ' 
| 
243 ntal Impact Assessment (3) ji 
ublic policy and legislation at federal, state, and local leve 
Quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies th 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Te 
Impact on air and water quality and on land use, 
facilities. water supply and pollution-control facil 
Community development Prerequisite approv. 
25 (Fall, odd years) 
0 Advanced Metal Structures (3) 
Onception, analysis, 
elastic and inel 


ls concerning | | l 
at have been | | 
chnology of assessing || 
applied to transportation | 
ities, and industrial and | | 
al of department | 


and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ( 
astic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, | 


25 and unique structural systems Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. (Fall) |^ 
Io... : A à d IN 
, anced Reinforced ( oncrete Structures (3) 
Onception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by IM 
ultimate. 


Strength methods, precast 
| quake considerations, domes, folded pl 
2 topics, Prerequisite: CE 202 or equiv 
eliability 
robabilit y 
Strength 


systems, progressive collapse, earth- |! 
ates, shell-type structures, and special | 
alent (Spring) E 
Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) | 
theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilistic analysis of 


and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, j 
Probability plot Reliability of structures in the design service life, method of 
Perturbation, Monte Carlo simul 


||" 
ation. Fatigue and fracture, proof testing, a 
InSpection and repair replacement maintenance Prerequisite approval of 
54g Partment. (Fall, odd years) 
Sorc! Topics in Structural Engineering (3) | 
{ at ted problems in structural mechanics and design, such as thermal | 
Re In structural systems, advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, 
ctural design for dynamic loads, structural design for repeated loads, 
1 advanced Structural applications Topic announced in the Schedule of 
asses. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of 
255 p Partment (As arranged) 
troduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
e aspects of incompressible fluid mech 
‘ wave motions, circulations, 
and offshore regions; w 
| admis, oscillations, and 
Statistics and wave 
Fa! and offshore 


anics and its applications 
and other free surface flows in i | 
‘ave spectra, water-level fluctuations, 
storm surges; wind-generated waves, 
Spectra; beaches, sediment transport, w 
structures. Prerequisite 


tides, | | 

including fit 
ave forces | 
ApSc 115 or equivalent | 


m" 


nt properties and analysis, longshore transport processes and 

tid inidiment budget; response of beaches to wave action and 

nlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; 

% (Spri une stabilization, 
? ar ng, even years) 

bor and Co 


structures; 
wind transport in 
sediment tracing Prerequisite: CE 255 


| 
astal Engineering (3) 
of principles of ocean and co 
ays structures, harbor design and n 
d * ps sediment transport in the 
(S E for maintenance of channels 
ti Appi: Odd years) 
icati = 
Unce “ation of Probability Me 


els: painty in real-world infor 
’ andom vari 


astal engineering to coastal | 
avigation, breakwaters, seawalls, 
coastal regime, estuaries and deltas: 


| 

| 

| 
and harbors Prerequisite: CE 255 l | 


thods in Civil Engineering (3) 
mation; basic probability concepts and mod- 
ables; useful probability distributions, statistical estimation 
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261 


262 


263 


266 


267 


t2 
n 


t2 
- 
cs 


«ation ^ 
of distribution parameters from observed data; empirical determi ie 
distribution models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation j 
decision theory as applied to engineering problems in structural, well ® 
cal, hydraulic, transportation, and environmental engineering 
construction planning and management (Fall, even years) 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) - 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with tions 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic fou line! 
theory of folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; ge? quest 
bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bendin£ 1 
in shells of revolution, shallow-shell theory Specific applications. 
site: graduate status. (Spring) 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) pree 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced CO jer 
metal, design of containers for fluids and granular mate 
applications in the analysis of such structures Prerequisite: 
261; or equivalent (Fall, alternate years) 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) . column d 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic “guekin 
frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variational methooS- ores, P 
plates and shells under static loads, stability of stiffen 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: gr 
(Fall) , 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) -— gati 
Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer applicati ad for a 
and tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May , 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrang 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I (3) qood 

m earthquake? sd o 


Nature of dynamic loads in problems arising fro 


hurricanes, and recurring winds. Other natural-hazard loei ; 
floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and tsunamis. e enara 
earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, response spectra, be ncep> in 
tion, and wind-tunnel simulation. Use of probabilistic Spring) 
determination. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 

and Other Natural Hazards II (3) j 
Brief review of natural-hazard loadings and random formulas 
quake and wind design considerations and P re fi r natural T 
requirements and specifications, balanced-risk approach pecial prob 
cost effectiveness of integrated natural-haza desit 
Prerequisite: CE 266 or approval of department. (Fa : j 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) sang and” moti 
Introductory course Derivation of the fundamental equations g quid 
conditions of fluid media, application of potential-flow n con pis pi, 
around two- and three-dimensional bodies, perturba idi of force d 
tion to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivati? uisi app 
ment of bodies in calm and disturbed water Pre ) 

department. Offered off campus only (As arranged al 4 
Biological Wastewater Treatment (3) - jologi 
Applications of principles from CE 240 and CE 241 to P removal fri 
Nitrification/denitrification, biological 


ditches, and sequencing batch reactors. Prerequis "m. 
are OF uel 


tion: CE 241 (Spring, even years) : 

Water-Supply Engineering (3) ineering : 
: p- , nee ys i 

Quantity and quality aspects of water-supply dictribution " d 

Topics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, site oF 

ment processes, and chemistry of waters. Prerequ! 

tion: CE 240 (Spring, odd years) 
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274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 

Trotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves. reflexion, refraction, 
diffraction. attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow-water 
theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave 
Eeneration by wind, state of the art based on correlation between theory and 
Measurements. Wave breaking and reflexion Prerequisite ApSc 213 or 

225 *quivalent and permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 


Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 

Sele such as marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, 

{internal) way es, or applied random processes in ocean 
Ing. May be repeated for credit. P. 

v (As arranged) 

ater Resources Planning and Control (3) 

* paramete 


cted topics, interfacial 
and coastal engineer- 
rerequisite: approval of department 


rs of water resources planning 

resources and related natural resourc 

Physica] parameters of water re 

277 ad Nuisite approval of department (Fall, even years) 
ustrial Waste Treatment (3) 

“e nature of 


and control, economics of water 
es, economics of water-quality control, 


source development, water resources law 


industry and waste generation, industrial waste ch 
tics, waste measurements, techniques used in industrial waste 
md Control, nuclear waste control, reuse of industrial effluents 
JF industria] process water, problems associated with treatme 
Ddustria] process water and disposal of industrial wastes 


aracteris- 
treatment 
and sewage 
nt sewage for 


and their effects on 
(F més! Waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240 
278 a » Odd years) 
ollution Transport System (3) 
'stribution of pollutants in natural waters and 


atmosphere, diffusive and 
®Vective transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneration 
5, groundwater pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal trans- 
» numerical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries 
2) 8 "requisite: CE 193, ME 131 (Fall, even years) 
Decia] Topics in Water Resources (3) 
°rphometric Properties of drainage basins. 


y drainage network analysis, 
Taulic Eeometry of streams, adv 


anced hydraulics of alluvial channels, 


of drainage basins. computer applications, stochastic hydrology 
t8, yd Quisite approval of department As arranged 
D; laulic Modeling (3) 
i 
NSional 


atical D analysis and similitude Types of models physical, mathe- 

ty CE 193 istortions in physical models Erodible bed models Prerequisite 
Special T Fall, alternate years) , 

Selected Opics in Environmental Engineering (3 

diena.. topics, such as public health engineering, sludge treatment and 


»a vanced chemistry for environmental engineers 
ET : arranged 


thods in Water Resources (3) 


Q 
Microc 
heme. “rocomputers in 


water resources. Elements of finite difference 
fo 5, basic Operations, convergence stability, and consistency. Nonuni- 
Unste, EY and error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems 
dis Y flow In open channels; water hammer seepage flow, and diff 


usion 
ho Prerequisite: EngS 284 or approval of department 
Re. 8, odd years 
Care 


ES (Fay "rus h projects às arranged. May be repeated for credit 
Thesi ‘ , 
Ny Fal] a 


Probie Mtation E . | 


Bof “Ngineering 
: 5 Of o P 
Motio iu erosion and sedimentation Properties of sediment Initiation of 
* SUSDe . 
Pension of sediment and sediment discharge theories Sedimenta 


i 
Ila 
I 
ie 


| 
i 
Í 
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te: CE mo 


tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisi 
approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 


311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) ML 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel form ig d 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels C 
stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers: pme” 
stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including enviro 
impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department. 

(Spring, odd years) 

312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) ffusion ad 
Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, di "n 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special p = 
through hydraulic and marine structures. (Spring, even years 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) NW" 4 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and Spring) 

Mechanical Engineering Graduate Courses M" 


Courses designated "As arranged" are not offered on à regular y 0e” 
asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Rese 
and may be offered on campus when arranged. 


*201 


*202 


*203 


204 


*208 


216 


218 


Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) : poi 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamic? requ w 
incompressible and compressible inviscid and viscous flows. 
concurrent registration: ME 277. (As arranged) i 
Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) . eio 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting Pre 
studies of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-s flows: 


or concurrent registration: ME 222 (As arranged) sit 
Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics (3) tions, sit 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary “i ding alie 


procedures, data reduction; laboratory experiments inclu nal 
of instruments, test-section calibrations, and two-dimensit t, 
dimensional model tests. Prerequisite approval of depart 
(As arranged) T 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) : and in gt 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren al cond y? 
ter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; T digit! p 
use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding technid lysis 
niques; signal multiplexing; use of computers, error ^id of 
handling. Lecture and laboratory Prerequisite: prov 
(Fall, odd years) P d 
Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3 TR d 
Specific research projects in conjunction with experiment, h 
or computational labs. Prerequisite approval of depart ; 
(As arranged) "t 
Structural Dynamics (3) ation, pay 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equ nts 
finite element. Free and forced vibration of structura dvi "d 
lls; san” wave 


curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and she ae 
ave motio» 


Vibration of built-up structures Structural w pi 

»riodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215 (As arra g) aod 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine V ehicles uli 
Consideration of interaction betwee 


X 


n hydrodynamics, p 
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uration 


aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; 
Submerg 


ence and deep submergence; hydrofoil 
2 Structural considerations Prerequisite: EngS 228, 
21 ntermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ontinuum, kinematics of fluids; 
*quations of viscous compressible 


effects of 
and vertical Jet action; 
(As arranged) 


stress and strain tensors: fundamental 
flows. Irrotational flows and Laplace's 
equations; source, sinks, doublets, and vortices. Complex-variable methods; 
àminar flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Pre- 
22) requisite approval of department (Fall) 

Applied Aerodynamics (3) 

Dtroduction to practical and computational methods for solving two-dimen- 

Slona] and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear methods, non- 


yr potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary-layer meth- 
8. Pre 


224 requisite: ME 221, EngS 284 (As arranged) 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
C assific 


ation of combustion engines 


Air cycles, vapor cycles, external- and 
internal-combustion e 


ngines; rotary engines, reciprocating engines, and 
turbomachinery: ideal cycle analysis: engine heat losses and friction: practi- 
Cal cycle analysis, status of computerized cycle analysis; combustion and 
Docking. carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribution; valve mecha- 
nism; ignition systems; combustion chamber: piston-engine, rotary-engine, 
and turbomachinery mechanics and balance Prerequisite approval of 

205 partment (As arranged) 
urbomachinery I (3) 
Urbine, compressor, 


turbo 


and pump types and uses: dimensional analysis of 
ari machines: cycle a 


nalysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange 
m uid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines. 
m - 


p Pressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines. compressors, and 
206 Tees: Prerequisite: ME 221 (Fall) 
'bomachinery IT (3) 


yna ^f an , 
turbi mics of aerofoils, flow 


in cascades, axial-compressor and axial- 
ne aerodynamic design, co 


" mpressor and turbine matching. Combustion 
amentals, combustion che 


des; mistry, and gas-turbine combustion chamber 
27 Vi ign. Prerequisite ME 225 (Spring) 
'Scous - 


low (3) 

font Solutions of Navier Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
ires? aminar boundary-layer theory, stability and separation. Reynolds 
I" ànd turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and mixing flows Appli- 

E to *at and mass transfer and to reacting flows. Prerequisite ApSc 
Ydrody 2! or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
Plow h ynamics (3) 
and irr, arge Reynolds numbers: inviscid flows in two and three dimensions 
theon ma onal flow theory; conformal mapping and applications. Helmoltz 
instabilis and vorticity dynamics. Applications, such as finite wing theory, 


ES 


a lies, and large coherent structures. Free surface flow, Froud 

um sheet Vortex. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Spring) 
Int 9e 8Sticity I (3) 

uction to 


e num- 


Unde, aeroelastic phenomena. Structural deformations of vehicles 
erg} Static and dynamic loads. Vibrations of vehicle structures Static 
Dese astic problems (structural deformation, divergence control 


effective- 
Aere reversal). Flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries 


nic Yhamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in subsonic, 
üeroq "ns Supersonic flow Strip theory applications of two-dimensional 


y : 
*u flow gu amies to three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Piston and Newtonian- 
Sorie , 221; or equivalent (As arranged) 


Aer 5. Prerequisite: ME 215 

Brigrrastieity I] (3j 

Siona] o of potential-flow theory. Ste 

theoreti l and nonplanar lifting surface 
and numerical development 


ady and oscillating three-dimen- 
^s in subsonic and supersonic flow 
(acceleration potential, velocity 
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235 


237 


238 


240 


241 


242 


243 


potential), continuous-load and discrete-load methods, wings vide 
or oscillating control surfaces. General time-dependent motion gero 
configurations in subsonic and supersonic flow. Transonic uns to 
namics of three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Dynamic response of gi 
atmospheric turbulence. Aeroelasticity in structural design. 
ME 233. (As arranged) 

Compressible Flow (3) mi 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equ gà 
a compressible inviscid fluid, small-perturbation theory, expansió! of en 
number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, TO gi 
py in supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, holograph r the 
Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic vite: AP 
method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Prerequ' 

213, ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Propulsion (3) 

(Formerly Energetics of Fluid Flow I) we fov P 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsi flows y 
dynamics of combustion and detonation processes, nonuniform y) 
mixing, intakes and additive drag, mechanics of flow inductio 
thrust generation, multiple-flow thrust generators, thrust from 
augmentation, and the propulsion spectrum. Examples m 155. 
lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: 

(Spring) 

Energetics of Fluid Flow (3) 

(Formerly ME 237) m-- contin 
Classification of fluids and criteria for identifying flow regimes: ani $5, 
rarefied, relativistic, and quantum flows. Dimensional analyses in ‘ 
tude. Derivation of species conservation equations, including os. Hi 
external body forces are applied, such as magnetofluid Mi ction "Td 
speed chemically reacting flows: aerothermochemistry. 1n 

putational fluid dynamics. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 221. 
(As arranged) 

Kinematic Synthesis (3) : th A 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, pe for the ©: 
generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical meth chara te 
sional design of mechanisms having prescribed performance: ges WT 
Design for higher-order requirements. Computer-aided vec eo 


X 


comple* ? 
optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theory view of "T 
stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc. igite: J 
developments and current research. Term project. Prerequ! 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems ma j w 
(Formerly Engineering Systems Design) . „plified ph pr 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to simp AL 
mathematical models. Manipulation of models using as lines! frg 
ming. Representation of systems using such techniques ^. _N a 
networks, analogs, logical operators, and reticular p arithme 
algorithms for optimization, graph identification, mini-8u ( 
searching. Styles of problem solving. Prerequisite: dert 
Advanced Mechanisms (3) . lassical "Lá 
Emphasis on spatial kinematics, with some attention to € Analy” i 
plane kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechan! 'inite mi a 
niques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion alge ye inser s 
taneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applicatio zx 
gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computer 
and design. Prerequisite: ME 240. (Spring, € d years! ant 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) nent 
Design of mechanical engineering systems and compo 
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Integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced le 


9f computer-aided design (CAD) methods, including 
inite element analysis, and completion of a de 

approval of department (Fall) 
/lectromechanical Control Systems (3) 
dvanced techniques for system synthesis, compensation, and stabilization 
inear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, electromechanical, and 

electronic control components. Time domain analysis and synthesis using 

State space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. Introduc- 

tion to digital control theory and its applications Prerequisite: ME 182 or 

*quivalent (Fall) 

Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
signing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- 
€-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft compo- 

Dents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to 


obtain Specified mission profile Prerequisite: approval of department. 
"i (As arranged) 
*eminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 


ircraft design in rel 


vel. Emphasis on use 
computer graphics and 
sign project. Prerequisite: 


*247 


ation to prescribed mission requirements, different 
Configurative concepts, detail design features Estimation of weight, size, and 
Power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and 
compromises Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising flight 
missions and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic cruising 
"Ug aircraft, Prerequisite approval of department. (As arranged) 
“Pacecraft Design (3) 
9mputer.aide 


Jet-powered 


d design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific mission 


léquirements Environment, propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital 

mechanics, control considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design 
"259 Studies. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 

“unch Vehicle Design (3) 

^mputer. 


tion aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mis- 
requirements Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermochemistry, 
Contro] considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies 
35] p requisite approval of department (As arranged) 
“Mputer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) 
lomation techniques for the processing of metals, polymers, and composite 
materi, Survey of computer technology, computer graphics and solid 
eling, data Structures, computer-assisted analysis and optimization. Use 
and process modeling to control machining, forming, injection- 
; and welding processes. Numerical control and robot programming, 
None and limitations. Program verification techniques. System- 
in ation, scheduling, and tool-management strategies in the computer- 
the sued factory. Micro- and macro-social and economic considerations in 
" ME 199 "duction of computer-integrated manufacturing Prerequisite: 
2 en OF equivalent (Fall) 
9Jects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) 
Pblic; ' concepts of computer-integrated manufacturing to group 
ating in written and oral presentations. Use of a computer- 
hent; esign (CAD system to specify the geometry of mechanical compo- 
Machin neration of path instructions for numerically controlled (NC) 
a e tools to produce useful components. Robot programming, 
si 3pplications in materials handling, machining, and assembly. Factory 


requ ation, part scheduling, and NC program-verification algorithms. Pre- 
353 Tri ‘Site: ME 251 (Spring) 


(3) 
dament 


fixturing, 


Fy 
n - : F 

Cera als of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, polymers, 

Materia. and composite materials Theories of the friction and wear of 
“Tals 


techniques for the physical and chemical characterization of 


M —— € 
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surfaces. Wear coatings, boundary and solid lubrication. Tribolog! 
lems in the processing of metals and in the application of ceramic | 
nents. Prerequisite: CE 166 or equivalent. (As arranged) 
255 Urban Transportation Technology (3) í 
| | Introduction to technical evaluation of alternative transportation 
including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system operation -pin 
"a and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension n a pisii” 
systems, life-cycle costs, and measures of system effectiveness. 
approval of department. (As arranged) 
257-58 Energy Systems Analysis I and II (3-3) No. 
| Application of diverse energy analytic techniques to a variety gel 
| systems, devices, and processes. Solar photovoltaics, fuel cells; tif" mel 
| mal, wind energy conversion; controlled thermonuclear fusion an ic titi? 
hydrodynamics. Synthesis of fuels and structural aspects of e ch 88 foot 
and their relation to decentralized energy. Coupled issues, su al 
energy, population-energy, and transportation-informatio® f 
methods applied to these technologies: hands-on machine liter? i0 wriin, 
ing; supply and demand forecasting, including Delphi, scen% i 
f linear and multiple statistical regression analysis; data interpr; inp” 
[| extremal statistics applied to the design of wind electric gener? ert 
1] output analysis; net-energy analysis; life-cycle costing; Se 
| analysis; technological assessment; mathematical modelin; 
tems and computer-assisted synthesis (CAS). It is recomme nent: 
| 257-58 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite: approval of depa 
| (Academic year) w 
259 Solar Heating Systems (3) collecti ig 


i > RR AUS ou : e 
| Fundamentals of solar radiation; methods of solar ene Analysis ais 


| 262 Air Pollution II (3) roes. At ci 
| Trends in the design of nonpolluting automotive sou Weather in po” 

pollution diffusion and long-term chemical evolution. ion 8 ) 
Diagnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air polluti even Ye” 1 

| | control. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring: o 

| | 267 Power Plant Pollution Control (3) rees. Aero. i? | 
The control of existing emissions from stationary section: AP pi 

sedimentation, precipitation, filtration, and wet beg trol 9*7 

scrubbers, catalysts, and combustion modification s for fine "ri^, 

| emissions from stationary sources. Special technique tive pore 96) 

i | control (fabric, electrostatics). Waste disposal. Altern isite: 

| | and future design concepts. Thermal pollution. 

equivalent. (Fall, even years) 


| | storage. Theory of flat-plate collectors, solar energy SS. of solar put 
| | of solar water-heating and space-heating systems, economic$ heat- 
systems. Passive solar heating systems. Solar industrial P 
| quisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Fall) 
| | 260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) trics and fot 
if Basic concepts and engineering data including psychome, for 
1 conditions. Heating and cooling load calculations, compu er standi 
hl system design and for energy consumption analysis. tuni ' "t 
| building energy management, energy conservation oppor, "m 
um | and air-conditioning systems; all-air, air-and-water, al he cle 
| M control systems. Cost estimates and economic analyses, 
Hi Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Spring) } pl! 
j 261 Air Pollution I (3) ntrol of 9T g 
| Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and Coble , 05 il 
tion. Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and heal ile and power j 
tion chemistry and mixing. Application to automobi Š A i 
| || controls. Photochemical processes; smog and measuren g] of de 
Hi dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: apP' i { 
| | (Fall, odd years) per 
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| "269 Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3) 


comprehensive survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques. 
bsonic, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
Wind tunnel design; associated research equipment, including models, bal- 
ances, instrumentation, and flow-visualization techniques. Data acquisition 
and reduction, research methods, static and dynamic testing techniques, 
Powered-model testing, typical research data, significant research contribu- 
2 tions. Prerequisite approval of department. (Spring) 
70 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
"7 Performance. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 
l VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOI 


Su 


+ aircraft. Hovering performance based on 
momentum theory, analysis of jet-induced interference effects, transition 
aerodynamics, theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight 
ata, ground-effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities criteria, ele- 
Ments of instrument approach and landing problem Prerequisite: approval 
"279 of department. (Spring) 
Owered-Lift Technology (3) 
asic principles of powered-lift aircraft High-lift aerodynamics, low-speed 
Stability and control, fundamentals of internally blown and externally blown 
Powered.]ift concepts, the spanwise blowing scheme to delay wing stall. Use 
9! powered-lift for improved maneuverability of fighter aircraft, aerodynamic 
Eround effects, alleviation of noise of powered-lift systems, aerodynamic 


(pads associated with blown flaps. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
all 


) 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 

Sign of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathematical 
Models of sensors, controllers, and actuators: theory of feedback control, 
Stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlineari- 

274 ties and noise. Prerequisite approval of department (Spring) 
qrnciples of Flight Guidance (3) 
Udance requirements for atmospheric flight. Implementation of guidance 
Systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
225 Stal Processing. Prerequisite: ME 273 (Fall) 


quations of motion, Euler transformations and direction | 
Stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, 
Y of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral | 
ynamics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency-response analysis. | 
276 More disite approval of department (Fall) 
Fi ^ ànics of Space Flight (3) 
~ and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial Satellites, von Zeipel’s methods, special and general perturbation Í 
weigh? for third-body perturbations Differential correction of orbits by 3 
ed ©ast-squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison of 
ag filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
m (As ight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of department 
"n C arranged) 


o : : : 
Tho Putationa] Fluid Dynamics (3) 
d 9! discrete methods for solving the governing equations of fluid 
Ynamics P 


asis otential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. Em- 
‘Mg Ser > 9n algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputers 
3 Spec; duisite ME 221, EngS 284 (As arranged) 
29 Intern, Topics in Flight Sciences (3) | 
Mac ate Thermodynamics (3) < 
Menta] Opic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic systems Funda- 


equation; 


conditions of equilibrium and stability of thermodynamic 
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281 


283 


284 


289 


systems. Review of methods of statistical thermodynamics, 
macrostate, and thermodynamic probability. Classical and quan 
tics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of eleme 
equilibrium and se 


theory and transport phenomena. Chemical 


cations. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 


Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and 
statistics; balance and entropy-production equations. Presen 


nonequilibrium thermodynamics, using ( 
Prigogine’s nonlinear, nonequilibrium the 


Benard instability and fluctuation theory, using the 
Haken; bifurcation and catastrophe theories Integration 0 
information theory; computational techniques to determine 


properties. Prerequisite: ME 280 or equival 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 


World energy resources and the importance of fission ene 


nuclear structure, nuclear fission and chain 


reactor classification, history of reactor development. Nucle 
radiation; radioactive decay; radiation detection, haza: 


Neutron reactions, neutron diffusion and 
condition. Reflected reactors, homogeneous 


boiling water reactors, other reactor systems Environm: 
reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 


Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal 


damage and reactor material problems Rea 


nts of 


ected P 


tation ato 


)nsager's reciprocity tion 


rmodynamics. 


ent. (Spring) 


8í 


rgy- 


sin 
eg 


T. 
T 


reaction, critical : T 


slowing down, 


ar 
and py 


= 


the ot 9 


d heterogeneous © « 
and heterog' ress Oe ns 


tems, transient reactor behavior and control, description of p ;der? 


ental ) 
hydraulics j 
ctor fuels, shielding, P pude” 


] cycles ‘por! 


and structural components. Preliminary reactor design, of nuclea! 


reactor systems, engineered safety systems. 
Prerequisite: ME 283. (As arranged) 
Reaction Kinetics (3) 


Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous à 


The economics 


in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 


Heat Conduction (3) 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and á 


and methods of analytical, numerical, and ana 
three-dimensional problems, problems in unste 
tion in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 2 


(Fall, odd years) 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar 


ady heat cond 
13 or equ 


esi 
and turbulent flow. Appl ou 


nvection 1n 


reati” 
neous 
nd heterogen arrange? 


ivalent- 


: uA 
boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection. euroen gd 


ary-layer and similarity solutions. Heat co 
mentum-heat transfer analogy. The influence o : 

x : ities, 
fluid properties. Convective heat transfer at high — conserve! ) 
formulation of a simplified theory. Some solutions to pring, 


equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
Nature of thermal radiation; laws of inte 


transmission. Surface properties and view 


nsity attenuation, 


f temper? 


solar pom 


reentry: 


radiant boilers. Radiation vs. convection processes" sorption 
tions to optical temperature diagnostics; em. 
techniques; remote sensing. Prerequisite: à 
(Fall, even years) 


ission, & 


pproval 9 


d 


if 
a t 


Solid angles and frequency spectrum: flames, 
‘io deer mse 2 factors: desi 1 


up 


t. 


"290 


293 ¢ 


Teaction th 
combustion Com 


measurements. 
Site 


Coolant System, condensate and feedwate 


System optimization stu 
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Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
quation of state and physical 


Particles, relation of kinetic theory 


teractions, free 
n to diffusion, viscos- 
gases at low density. Prerequi- 


Paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introductio 
Ity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of 
Site: ME 280. (As arranged) 

ower Systems (3-3) 


sign of thermal power system components and syste 


m optimization. 
am-cycle power generation system com 


ponents: steam generators, reactor 
r system, turbine-generator, waste 


*at removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle 


efficiencies, 
dies, component selection and design, cooling towers, 
akes and ponds. Review of safe 


ty and pollution regulations; testing, inspec- 
tion, and codes. Survey of electric power system technology. Prerequisite: 
ME 148, 187; or equivalent 


(Academic year) 
9mbustion (3) 


asic combustion phenomena. Rate 


processes and chemical kinetics. Chain 
eory. Detonation, defla 


gration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous 
bustion technology, computer modeling, and experimental 
Impact of pollution regulations and alternate fuels. Prerequi- 


approval of department. (Spring, even years) 
295 Stati 


tin ibution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-E 
lcs; 
thermodynamics 


solid e Bases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, th 
id. 


Stical Thermodynamics (3) 


instein, and Fermi-Dirac statis- 
5, correspondence between classical and statistical 
Systems with negligible effects of interparti 


Partition function 


cle forces; 


e Einstein 
Prerequisite ME 280 (As arranged) 


296 ` 
precial Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
297 S requisite approval of department (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
requisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Re. pp 
d Search (arr.) 
Search as arranged. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
Thesis h 1 - 
“search (3-3) 
( 
319 Mo and Spring) 


Clas anics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 


E Ndsrtm 


Uleri 


Vi 


Prod 


les 
il 


Con 


Menta 
dist 


fluids Pate Systems, fundamentals of constitutive 

Lin 

elasticit 

Plastic fl 
eo, 


ification of fluids, physical properties of composite fluids, convected 


equations of composite 
* Pure] 

ear theory of viscoelastic fluids, 
Y. Nonlinear theory of visc 


luids, Bingham plastic fl 
Boniometry, 


oelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory. Visco- 
uids, Oldroyd's analysis. Viscometry and 
turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes, 


ional drag reduction by polymeric additives Prerequisite: approval of Í 
ent, (As arranged) | 
teady Flow (3) 


ànd Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of nonsteady 


.eOry and the oscillating airfoil. Nonsteady flows with entropy 
uction, Discontinuities, interactions, and special transients. Gas dynam- 
ady combustion Analogies and applications. Prerequisite: 
7, or equivalent (As arranged) 
tent rbulence (3) -4 

Pt of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, experi- 
Tibur; Servations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic energy | 
on, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and energy 


Piston m Characteristics and waves, initial and boundary conditions. | 


honste 
235 or 23 
ry of Tu 


Y viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law fluids. | 
Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear visco- | 


| 
| 
| 
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315 


317 


398 


399 
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Courses designated "As arranged" are not offered on a re 


spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds sre 
models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall tu spd 
turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air pollutio? 
weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: ME 221 

(As arranged) 

Magnetofluidmechanics (3) : "T. 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquid 
gases, theory and applications. Thermodynamics and transport prope a 
plasmas formulated, reaction kinetics and plasma reactions. " 
equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmec ani 
with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and wave br pani 
flow with heat transfer and friction. Relativistic magnetoflu cro 
dimensional analysis and scaling parameters. Applications to n 
generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, control hermo p 
fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation. Prerequi 
280. (As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) problet god 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston and o 
method of characteristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance theory nian flow 
solutions. Unsteady analogy and similarity parameters. e nio 9 
theory for slender and blunt bodies. Tangent wedge/cone approx us inter” 
shock-expansion theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersonic V! lay 
tion phenomena and real-gas effects. Features of hypersonic bo gil, pu 
and local similarity approximations. Prerequisite: ME 23 ; ApSe 

(As arranged) r 
Physical Gas Dynamics (3) " 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular force? y jo 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating 8°” 
Prerequisite: ME 235, 295 or equivalent. (As arrang' - 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) -eving 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) it. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for ae 
(Fall and Spring) 


jsite: 


gular Pg 


asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley 


and may be offered on campus when arranged. 
206 Technology and Human Needs (3) of moder? ^ "i 
Sociology of science and engineering. Social consequences tation it 
ntal issues, tran. ction V ible 


207 


ogy, including energy systems, environme ^» conj poss 
munications biomechanics, and the use of computers in rese mad? 
Institutional barriers and incentives to socioeconomic P (AS 

by high technology. Prerequisite: approval of departmen" pili 
Engineering Climatology (3) here. ^. fort 
Constitution of physical properties of Earth and aimo sio? ip, 
conditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric T fog fo" 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipità ent- 

soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: approva of de 

(As arranged) ity A 
Energy Conservation (3) ctivi® 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing proi portation aro 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, im Second laW* for v 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. tion method 
dynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construct? 


) 


energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environmental effects and 
low fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. Greenhouses and 
natural fertilizers Prerequisite: approval of department. 
210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 
Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical revie 


attempts to quantify social phenomena. Comparison of de 
Stochastic analysis. P 


(As arranged) 


w of 
terministic and 
opulation growth, birth and death rates, population 
iffusion, Lancaster equation, Richardson’s approach, the Forrester-Mead- 
ows model. Kinetic theory formulation of peaceful coexistence. Probability 
istributions, characteristic functions, and central-limit theorem. Brownian 
Motion approach to speculation and the stock market. Traffic flow, 
the statistical approach and Lighthill's method. Quality-of-life indicators 
ànd quantification of social indicators. Environmental modeling. Thermo- 
Ynamic approach to self-rejuvenating systems and its application in govern- 
ment and organizations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
219 (As arranged) 
,Onrenewable Resources (3) 
Onrenewable fossil and fissil fuel resou 


rces. The interplay of geology, 
engineering 


applications, and economics. Fossil fuels include coal, petro- 
*um, natural gas, shale: fissil fuels include uranium and thorium. Explora- 
10n, excavation, production, and processing. Conversion techniques from 
Solid to liquid and gaseous fuels Environmental impacts and supply- 
emand issues Prerequisite: ME 257 or approval of department. 
213 (As arranged) 
newable Resources (3) 
newable energy resources, or those believed to be of practically indefinite 
uration. Solar energy aspects, excluding solar heating of buildings. Bio- 
mass, including food, fiber, and photosynthesis. Biological and chemical 
esses, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. Solar photo- 
Voltaics, wind energy conversion systems, ocean thermal energy conversion, 
tida] energy, geothermal energy. Central vs. distributed energy systems. 


"requisite: ME 257 and 258 are desirable, or approval of department. 
214 (,.^ arranged) 


*otherma] Energy (3) 


thermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
Beologica] gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 
Urces, Comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and hot 
E Systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. Obtaining 
Water process heat Equipment design. Environmental effects and means 


Ü Mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
215 Aq, ranged) 


anced Strength of Materials (3) 


E ection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of 
"m. àms on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center for 
n-walle 


I 8, , . Applications of energy meth- | 
» torsion, 


cyl basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-walled ' 

be nders, Stress concentration, failure criteria and elastic-plastic analysis of | 
217 cw under bending and torsion. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring) | 

PF alytical Mechanics (3) | 

amenta] principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and | 

of aenge’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory | 

( all oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of department. | 
218 Int od aged) 

ine iction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Ne Atics of a continuu 


m, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
apni; uan viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple 
22) 2PPlicat; > l 
l Theo 9ns. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 
9ry of Elasticity I (3) 
W of b 


asıc concepts and equations, formulation of boundary-value 


| 
| 
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228 


230 


231 


233 


234 


236 
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problems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of prism s, 
rods, solution of plane problems using complex analysis. Prerequisite: 
211, EngS 215 or 218 (Spring) 

Theory of Elasticity II (3) p eit 
Three-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduction uel 
tic wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 221. Prerequisite or con 


registration: ApSc 215 (Fall, odd years) 
Physical Oceanography (3) curre 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and se& "^ ave 


wind waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, od) 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (As 
Transformations in Materials (3) tice * 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy» la phas? 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusio cr 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensiti¢ 
mations. Prerequisite: CE 140, ME 280 (Spring, odd years) 
Deformation of Materials (3) qislocati” 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on 4 y hard? 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, Wor P 
ing, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion 
ing. Prerequisite: CE 166, EngS 218. (Fall, odd years) 
Structure of Materials (3) 

Crystal structures, theory of metals, crystal energy, covalent nducto® 
metallic bonding, quantum theory of metals. Insulators, semiC? utio™ 
magnetism, superconductivity, dislocation point defects. lid = cB 
precipitates, second phases, structure of real materials. Prerequis!™ 
( ) 

Fall f 


Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) . roperti@s 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant P' ic Jami” 
an orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an ortho! 
Mechanics of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity appro 


Classical lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical Peor 
fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval o 

(Spring, odd years) m 
Composite Materials (3) 3 echani. 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. Micon mate" A 
failure, interface reactions in various composites, reim oret force? p 
Structure of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, "e ipes” 
mers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

(Spring, even years) ole 
Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) . od light mel y 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized he wel, 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray diffraction including i tron 9! inf 
and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microanalysis- ast for gan 
copy, including electron optics, image formation, an contr yis 
and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion microscopy 

EngS 231. (Spring, odd years) « atit" 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3) ons, pol 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemica i 
Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, * 
temperature corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms © on 
liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: & i 
ment. (Fall, even years) er 
Physical Ceramics (3) 

Crystal chemistry and the systematic 
materials. Solid reactions occurring at elevat 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects. 9o 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent 


| fyi 
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systems. Prerequisite: 
Fracture Mechanics ( 
Fundamental 
of fracture. 


(Spring, 


even years) 
Failure 


241 of Materials ( 
Single and polycrystal 
eformation, fracture, 
Perature, 


tracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crac 


Statistical 


behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems. Phase 


Tensile and shear deformation, yield, dislocation 


| 


equilibria of ceramic 


approval o (As arranged) 


3) 


f department. 


3) 


motion, geometry of slip, 
creep deformation, polymer 
toughness, transition tem- 
tal effects, stresg corrosion «x | 
k initiation and propagation, t | 


deformation, twinning, 
Griffith theory, fracture 


nalysis. Prerequisite: CE 166. 


(Fall, odd years) 
Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
echniques and technologies for reco 
developing low-resource waste syste 
Waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
environmental impacts of alternative materials and products 
lc, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of recyc 
249 g duction. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Pecial Topics in Materials Science (3) 
requisite: approval of department. 
Plasticity (3) 
ormerly Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media) 
Ntroduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation. 
of rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, 
Softening, reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constit 
Plastic deformation, formulation and exact soluti 
Problems, full-field formulation of multidimensional 
Plastically deformed media. Elastic-plastic wave pro 
ngS 215 or 218. (Spring, odd years) 
*ory of Vibrations 
amped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- 
degrees-of- freedom systems to steady-state and transient exci 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, vari 
tion of equations of motion, discretization of structural system 
al analysis, Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
j, dom Vibration of Structures (3) 
and duction to random processes, re 
a nonstationary random inputs 
bom boundary-layer turbulences, 
aio Ctures under random loads. 
n, and crack propag 


AG, 115 noh 
5 or CE 25 
ME 215° CE 25 


242 


ms. Direct relationshi 


(As arranged) 


257 


259 


Structural responses to 


First passage failure, fatigue 
ation under random stress histories. 
3. Prerequisite 
(Spring, even years) 
Process Theory in Engineering (3) 
‘ analysis, linear system, the superposition principl 
threshor and probability function, Rayleig u 
ion of. - crossing problems, prediction of extreme values. S 
random vibration, application to civil and mech 
*requisite ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 
B *oretica] Acoustics I (3) 
; asic acoustic theory in stationary 
Infinito sn, . ‘ ere 
Space; sound transmission th 
Ween media in relative m 


] 


anical 


219 


otion; sound radiation from 


vering and reusing waste materials and | 
ps of recycling and 


(As arranged) 


strain hardening and | 
utive equations describ- | 
on of one-dimensional | 
problems. Stability of 

pagation. Prerequisite: i 


ation formula- 
s for vibration- | 


sponses of linear structures to stationary | 


wind loads, etc. Failure analysis of 


or concurrent registration: CE 252 or 


h distribution and its properties, 
tatistical predic- 


and uniformly moving media; w 
rough interfaces between layered media 


on energy and 
; legal, econom- | 
ling and waste 


Physical basis 


and multiple- 
tations, modal 


earthquakes, 


, Stress corro- 
Prerequisite: 


e. Statistical 


engineering. | 
I 


aves in 


simple solid 


271 


272 


| 
| *213 
| 


| | 274 


n. 
| | 


*271 


uU E *278 


| F *279 
| 
f 
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boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and endo 
elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221, ApSc e^ 
equivalent. (As arranged) 

Random Process Theory I (3) , gut 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calcul gg 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linea” "inf 


mean-square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and level eit! 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. 

EngS 203 or approval of department. (As arranged) 

Random Process Theory II (3) iffos 


Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queueh chast 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation ani in j 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; application « je 
neering problems; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic li 

and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271. (As arrang 
Time Series Analysis (3) and qs 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- i 
correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for spectral ug 
tion, including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct filtering, "^ FFT 
entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transform and ; 1 
effects of finite length and digitization on bias and variabili ions ^ 
analysis with randomly sampled data; digital filtering; app, arit" 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of 

(As arranged) 

Environmental Noise Control (3) ES huis 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration tion 410^. 
practical sources of noise-and their control. Building, ventila affe 
mechanical-equipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck noise. damping: 
ing vibration levels and vibration control by structural design» 


isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As arran ) " 
Theoretical Acoustics II (3) odia yiscos ^ 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous m ae ave «07 


heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous y. A 
tion; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; ks " 
moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by obstacles quis 
to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric acoustics: 

EngS 270. (As arranged) 

Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) ards of 6g 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, stan acoustic ys, 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing. -pg tech 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration ME 215. 

flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: En 270, 

(As arranged) 
Physical Acoustics (3) i ve 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wa le i pr 
real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuato rmable 
crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and 
media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) ot in 
Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3.2: tal methodol jtë 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimen nta noise yst” 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environme naudito' ) 
evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, (AS 
response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. "T. 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) human beh? so 
Human-machine interface, effects of physical stress on “ag of 
performance, life-support system, learning an 
stress. (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Acoustics (3) ; 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Top! 


d conditioning 
# 


cs chosen from 


ap 
Hy 
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aerospace noise generation and control: instruments and procedures for 
acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and communi- 
ties to noise Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 


Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Problems (3) 


echniques for e 


*281 


fficient construction of computer programs for engineering 
Systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming principles. 
Effects of CPU organization and other hardware features of computer 
Systems on numerical computations involved in engineering systems. Orga- 
nization and management of data bases for large engineering systems. Use of 
Computer graphics Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
^omputer-Aided Design (3) 
'undamental concepts in the development of com 
the design of Structures, 
engineering Systems 


282 


putational algorithms for 
machine components and assemblies, and other 
Representation of the design process and design 
Specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Optimization 
techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive computer- 
aided design methods based on the use of remote-access computer terminals. 
General-purpose computer programs for engineering analysis and design. 
Students, individually or in groups, develop a small-scale, general-purpose 
esign program in an appropriate area, such as structural design, machine 
esign, urban planning, or environmental quality control Prerequisite: 
E 51 and CE 210, or equivalent, and approval of department (Fall) 
Pplication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Jurve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
‘brary of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 
presentation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set of 
IScrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geomet- 
lica] Shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected by user- 
Selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transformations, 
Projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use of remote computer 
TMinals and graphic-plotter equipment in interactive computer-graphics 
applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or concurrent registration: 


'"hgS 284 (Spring) 

‘Umerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

Uses of computers in engineering and science. Numerical interpolation, 
Integration. and differentiation Least-squares approximations and applica- M 
ma to data fitting, roots of polynomials, eigenvalue and eigenvector prob- . | 
“Ms. So] 


“olution of systems of linear equations, ordinary di 
ints: ction to solution of pa 
in and two-point bounda 
(P. Other areas of 
Fall) 


fferential equations, 
rtial differential equations. Applications to 
ry-value problems in engineering mechanics 
engineering. Prerequisite approval of department. 


cuite Element Methods in Enginee 
^lculus of variations V 
®chniques of cx 


Rayle y 
tu igh-Ritz 


ring Mechanics (3) 

ariational formulation of the finite element method. | 
onstructing and assembling characteristic element matrices. ' 
method. Galerkin method Applicatic 


n to problems in struc- 
ES mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow. and solid mechanics. Computer 4 
Prep mentation of the finite element method Convergence characteristics | 
An “quisite: approval of department Spring) 


y alysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) 
tics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffeners 
Biren, in in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures | 
loa sth and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures. Classification of B 
and safety factors Considerations governing the design of thin-walled 


8 and critical evaluation of various design procedures Prerequisite 
al of department As arranged 


Rey, mated Design of Complex Structures (3 
lew of techniques for automated design, 


d 


including mathematical program- 


| 


: 
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*310 


*311 


*312 


*313 


I 314 


398 


399 


ming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria Application i 
mated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type 8U* 
Multiple-load conditions and design constraints Prerequisite: 4# 
of department. (As arranged) 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) ite 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Form 
of various continuum and structural elements. Application to ali 
dynamic problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and inst? + 
plates and shells. Recent developments in finite element meth: 
site: CE 210, EngS 285 (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 

Research (arr.) 1 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) E. 
Aeroacoustics (3) " Í 
General theory of aerodyriamic sound generation and propaga otic 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and ose, P 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicop 75 
booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: En 279. 
(As arranged) E 
Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 3 m 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. noniine, 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation RA "T. 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts wi rans 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. k 
Theory of Random Vibration (3) $ "m 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failure se a 
from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures toi ME 
fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: ngs i f 
(As arranged) i 
Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) r t, SY 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite exit e hr 
finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound tr tation X 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excl prered" 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. 

EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 
Advanced Numerical Methods (3) ; tic, paren ad 

< eg Saa methods fot NONE 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods .p 

and hyperbolic differential-equation systems Parallel- and 213. 
techniques. Nonlinear equations. Prerequisite EngS 284, 

(As arranged) 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) b 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation mation, , 0 
variants and isotropic tensor functions Deformation, - mu 
balance principles. Principles for constitutive relation® ite: 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequ f 
(Spring, even years) Pi 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 4 ualifyin£ uU 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science q 4 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) r 
Dissertation Research (arr.) ted for credit y 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repe? : 


d 


(Fall and Spring) 
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Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science — 


a. ae ` AC 
Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenbert JD. 
Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, A.D. Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang (C 0. N. 


Foley, T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R. J. Harrington, L. J. Hoffm rodos 
Garcia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, S.Y. Berkovich, MB. i punh 
Professorial Lecturers D.L. Hogan, J.M. Aein, J.T. Coleman, -L S Ka 
M.J. Marcus, A.A. Wolf, L. Scharff, W.D. Jackson, W.T. Bist p, LM 
P.J. Crepeau, S.H. Durrani, W.J. Eisner, R.K. Khatri, C.P. pajer! , 
Leibowitz, R.J. Leopold, R.B. Edwards, P.M. Kelly, J.S. Lee, M. waht FP. 
F. Dellon, O.E. Marvel, J.S. Vandergraft, J.R. Silverman, J.A. Koo we 
Pantuso, J.H. Scharen-Guivel, S.-S. Chen, A.V. Dundzila, J. Fore iis, 6J. 
Friedman, T.T. Nieh, J.G. Adler, C. Alexander, Jr., D.C. E 
Kowalski. WJ. Atkins, Jr., A. Schneider, D.S. Arnstein, GM. Hien, DS 
Associate Professors N. Kyriakopoulos, R.L. Carroll, Jr., H. louh D. 
Rohlfs (Director of Laboratories), J.L. Sibert, P.S. Bock, M.5. 
Newman, Jr. 
Adjunct Associate Professor B. Jabbari i f 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Benoit, J.L. Torres, F "chen 4 
Foudriat, A.S. Gill, W.W. Wu, C.-H.C. Wang, H. Carus, ™ JW. H 
Manfredi, Jr., R.D. Angelari, J.C.-C. Hsing, G.R. Lawrences i mp, CH 
R.A. Herring, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, R.H. Evans, P.A. CN. Stews 
Bergman, W.J. Francis, H.N. Ho, C.G. Omidyar, L.H. Raesly, ^ 5. 
B.D. Crane, R.R. Landberg, D.L. Schweitzer, M.S. Gluck, + A. paride” 
Kaisler, D.R. Smith, A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, H.I Bassem ^. J. ppt 


S.B. Kuznetsov, R.F. Rada, J.A. Lipkin, Y.-S. Fu, C.M. Waesp? X 
T. M. Bottegal, L.A. Fletcher i wg wisitind 
Assistant Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, N.S. Chau A 


Kitov (Visiting) . R. 99. gj. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.S. Armstrong, F.M. Brosi, JF Rassa E 
T R. Husson, E.H. Neal, R.L. Cunningham, E.B. Leiderma j "e 
Schmucker, J.L. Rogers, J.J. Seppy, J.S. Tripp, °° ‘Sr 
McCullough, G.R. Shuman, J.B. Bronder, C.E. Knadler, R.] f 
Kotulski, S.A. Shamma, R.M. Tarakan, E.A. Walker, A- M. Holla™ 
D.A.J. Eide, O.O. Storaasli, T. Nelson, M.C. Frame, ai 
Senyo, L.S. Finlayson, V.A. Marshall III, J.W. Sargent 
Instructors C.D. Martin, R. S. Heller 
Lecturer E. Abramic 1 
of Elec r v" 
The undergraduate programs of study in the Depart” p achelor w^ the 
neering and Computer Science lead to the degrees 9 uter jen” ori 
(Electrical Engineering) and Bachelor of Science m ter 
electrical engineering program, options are ble in 
and premedical engineering. 


availa 


Study 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate rans gi 
Electrical engineering is concerned with the generat er dium d "i 


, source of energy an roduce elect"! 


and utilization of electricity as £ 
erators that P 


tion. Electrical engineers design gen 
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mission networks that carry this 


ty at use it to drive machinery. The 
thy duce radio waves for the 


power to homes and factories, and 
^y harness electromagnetic radiation 
propagation of radio and television signals and 
tieuits mission of information via satellites, and design the electronic 
In communications equipment and computers. Electrica] engi- 
are now developing instrumentation to assist the medical profession in 
Mong ding the causes of disease and to aid in enhancing the quality of and 
g life. 
world’s primary energy sources are limited, e] 
esource. The production of electricity from nucl 
E of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to e 
Hy > are involved in research to produce e 
Power. 


i Electrical eng 


ectrical power 
ear power and 
lectrical engineers, 
lectrical energy directly from 


Ineering is a discipline in which practical, theoretical, 
Th poo are integrated Analysis, synthesis, and d 
The e 


ectrica] engineering curriculum provides the student with such an 
approach. The 


ad first two years of the curriculum are common to all 
Piin Mate fields in the School and allow students to develop a sound 
inse. of basic and engineering sciences. The third ye 
engines and/or computer sciences 
Me At p eting, The fourth year is de 
t th, . 

h e be 

Mtep the 


and 
esign go hand in 


ar continues with 
and begins an in-depth study of electri- 
voted exclusively to electrical engineer- 


Sinning of the fourth year, students decide 


whether they will 
or Prem ar electrica] engineering curriculum or concentrate in com- 
edica] engineering 
` M labora, ent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has 
unit ry equipment, including its own computers. The student has 
Neh as ity during the last year to work on individual projects in areas 
ern communications. microwaves, controls, electronics. medi- 
Cour, Ag, and circuits 
and Schedules have been arranged to accommodate full-time, part- 
à Yea, Perative education students Undergraduate courses are offered 
Vening ting the day for full-time students and once every two years in 
i or Part-time students 
E Areas 
Ej 3: p 
i E pements of Communications Engineering Design | 
E 146. Comments of ( 'ommunications Engineering Design II 
mmunicationg Design Laboratory 
e à 
^W Engineering 
5 


L 
i 53. introduction, to Computing 
Cg." 56: Porters and Society 
l yh TRA) 'rogramming 
159. Inr embly I 


153. Des 5 Software and Software 
[^w 154. D "BD of Swit, hing Systems 

155. igita] ^omputer Design 
uction to Numerical 
uction to Operating 


Engineering 


Methods for ( "omputers 
Systems 


> «m 


aai suus di junii seas Nap ui a Ep 
i i S ARR 
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E | CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming I 
| CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
"u CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I 
CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II 


Controls, Systems, and Power 


EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I 
| | EE 172: Control Systems Design 
| EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems 


enna 
~ 
~ 
a 
g 
co 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 
EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
| EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 


— —— " mm 


Fields and Waves 


| EE 31: Fields and Waves | 
" EE 32: Fields and Waves II n ign 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems -— | 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


Laboratories and Measurement 

t Laboratory I 
t Laboratory I 
,aboratory 


CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Projec 

CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Projec 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks I 
EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 


——— — —À— i ——— 
pmm t 
———————— i —— 


EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory I 
tory 

| EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Labo I 

| EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project 


Medical Engineering 


EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation 
EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory 


and Systems vei 


Networks 


| EE 11: Linear Networks I 

EE 12: Linear Networks Il 
| EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
| 


EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 
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‘ae Curriculum 
| No 

yaly the first four semesters are 
degree programs 


School of Eng 


"iy 

Semester 
x 11 Introductory Biology for Science M 

| "hel 9 or 51 Introduction to Computing 3 


10: Eng] hc ruage 
:nglish Composition Language 
ath 31 


Phy, 5. Single Variable Calculus I (3 
c 13: General Physics for Eng 
tive: | 'lected from humanitie 


| SY Semester 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4 pre-med option only) 
Xe - General Chemistry /. 
CS ej 53 eneral Chemistry (4 


ik : Computers and Society (2 
Math 96 FORTRAN Programming (1 

ys 1 Single-Variable Calculus II (3 
Rlectiys Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


common to all electrical engineering 
and to undergraduate fields in other depart- 
ineering and Applied Science 


ajors (4) (pre-med option only) 
as Communication (3) 


ineering and Applied Science (3 


8 or social sciences (3 


except pre-med option) 


hi "*'ected from humanities or social sciences (3 

i 

Semester 

4 Analytica] Mechanics I (2 

Ais, lis "gineering Analysis I 

Math 33: gineering Analysis III (3 

Phys 15 ^A Ultivariable Calculus (3 

Flecti, : actricity and Magnetism (3 
UPected from humanities or social 


‘except pre-med option) 


sciences (3 


8: 
; DS l4 Analytical Mechanics II (3 
AT 140. gineering Analysis II 
and 23 i eterials Science 
ntroducto 


3 except computer engineering option 
ry Quantitative Analysis 
Ape ete Structures for Com 
pe L: Li Puter engineering Of 
p 16: y Dear Networks I 
lective. Modern P} 


N Se lected fr 
Sia 


3) and Laboratory (2 


puting (3 
Mon only 
> 


lysics (3 


om humanities or social sciences except pre-med option 


A 


Engineer; 
Ù Sineerino Curriculum 
inest, 


inear N uage Programming I (3 

: à etwork « Il | 
E Int à s 
E T Toductor, Engineerin z Electronics (3 
by 63. j, aida and W ET 


ns aves I (3 
85. Soh entation and Networks | 

Ve gii State De 
- Selec Vices Lab 
rom hum; 


aboratory (1 
ratory (1 


‘nities or social sciences (3 
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| Sixth Semester — 


| CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester — | 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) 199; 

| Elective: Technical electives (9)—three courses selected from por 

| | EE 113, 126, 127, 133, 178; CSci 150, 155; ME 131, 7 


Elective: One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 146, 166, 169 


| Eighth Semester a 


gae 
EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design 5) 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 199; 
Elective: Technical electives (5)—two courses selected from Apse 

EE 116, 124, 128, 160, 184; ME 194... 168, 176, 186 
Elective: One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 166, a 


| 
| Technical Electives” E a 


—————— — 


| ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 


I 
' 
EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 
i 
\ 


I 


) 
for Computers a 


EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 


EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
| | EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits ms Desi? e 
| EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave yste 
| EE 146: Communications Design Laboratory (1) 
| EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumen 
EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) ) 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory a 
He EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory a 
| EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory (1) : 
|l EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (3) „stems Desi 
| EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrume 
| EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
| ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
| ME 187: Heat Transfer (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


tation (3) 


jon of the!" 


th the permis 


ropriate graduate courses wi 


*Students may also elect app 


E 


Electrical Engineering — 


Computer Engineering Option 

A 

dj Puter engineering 

, Programming 

© Student le 

ines applic. nt le 

wt ha Ware 

Ytem o 


is a developing discipline th 
of computers, and mathem 
arns the design and use of c 
ations. Students who complete 


at combines electronic 
atics into a comprehensive 
omputers for scientific and 
this option will be 
and software for minicomputers 


able to design 
or Ont.) < Student will also be 


and large-scale computing 


able to use computer hardware and software 
t tin ot large systems. The curriculum prepares the student to begin a 
e proc Puter design, applications, and use or to pursue graduate study 
tthe Eram of study for the first four 


semesters is the same as th 


e 7 
ectrica] engineering core curriculum, above 


E 
" Semester 


CSei ta Assembly Language Programming I (3 
E a% rogramming and Data Structures 
EE E Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 3 ntroduc tory Engineering Electronics 
ER a. T elds and W aves I (3) 


EE 6: Nstrumentation and Networks I 
"6 Solid-State 


at outlined 


3 
j 


Aaboratory (1) 
Devices Laboratory l 


Semester 


1 15: 
CS ~ Design of Switching Systems (3) 
^. Algorithmic Methods (3 
ER e^ lelds and Waves II (3) 
ER ~ Digital Electro 


S nics Design Laboratory 1) 
ER 159. Witching 


Circuits Laboratory 1) 
Elective “igital Electronics and Design (3 


Selec 
nth s 
289m 


< ~ 


Cj 
wl 1! 
Cg i ^ Introduction to 


i 155. 7 Stem Software and Software 
i 163 Ntroduction to N 


È "ad Computer Se ience Project I 
€ > . 
lective "puter Science Laboratory I (1 


Elective srhnica] elective (3)—selected from EE 113 121, 
"P'écted from humaniti 


th es or social sciences (3 
Semeste, 


Jigita] n 
al ( > ai 
` p Int OMputer De sign (3 


ted from humanities or social sciences (3 


ester 


Microcomputers (3 


Engineering (3 


umerical Methods for Computers (3) 


aboratory I (2 


perating Systems 


> > Froject Laboratory II (2 
R ap Puter Science Laboratory II (1 
J 179 C ratory ( 1) 


“A "Ne 
n MN tro] Systems De 


i *chnica] elective 
N ŠU Elective, 
AS 199. 


or EE 176: Control Systems 


Sign (3 


J) —selected from EE 124, 128 144, 177, 184 


"arch 


Project and Seminar 3 
naly 


818 and Design ; 


Undergraduate Study 123 


124 Sch 


ool of Engineering and Applied Science 


SSS Se ü 
| 
| 


| EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 


| | EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 
| | EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) 
I | EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) 
| EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3) «n (9) 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Dem 
j; ' EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design A 


| EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) pesi ? 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems 


Premedical Engineering Option m 


The premedical engineering option permits the stude 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to ? vill 99 
school for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The stu ent d in the 
have sufficient background to work in various allied health fields an eor 
research and development of new electronic equipment used in m jificatio 
continue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qua^ 
for medical engineering 

The program of study for the 
in the electrical engineering core curriculum, above. 


ene t out! 
first four semesters is the same as tha 


| | Fifth Semester p. 


Chem 151: Organic Chemistry (3) 

Chem 153: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

| CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

| EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
| | EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 
| EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 


| Sixth Semester » a 4j 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
| Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
l CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
| EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory ! 1) 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social scieneo 


Seventh Semester 22 m | 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) Design 1 (3) 
EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project La D 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory ! 

| Elective: Technical elective (3) sad (6) 


| Elective: Selected from humanities or social scie 
ie p 4 


Eighth Semester 3 , i 
ect Laboratory I t 


(1) 


es (3) 


64: Senior Electrical Engineering Proj 
2: Control Systems Design (3) 
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EE 184 Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 
EE 186 


Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Elective Technical elective (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Techn; 
"Unica Electives 

| Big PS 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 

Bent —22: General Biochemistry (4—4) 

Bice 145; Principles of Development (4) 

iSe 148. Histology (4) 
EE 144 


: Elements of Communications 
etica Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


3 "E 

| tea? member whose name appears at the end of each course description 

| e ctor for that course. The course director is not necessarily the 
"for any given semester. 


Engineering Design II (3) 


ngineers I (3) 


basic theory and practical applications of modern elec- 
mphasis on material of value to the nontechnical individual in 
i asingly technological society. Topics include basic electrical theory, 
Solid-state devices, amplifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, 
ations, and microcomputer circuits May not be taken for credit by 
l Lin nts in SEAS (Fall) (Eisenberg) 
, ear Networks I (3) 


Signals and waveforms. average value and RMS, network concepts, 
ents, and parameters. Kirchhoffs laws, 


ele- 
Power, differe 


simple networks, energy and 
Stead,’ ntial equations of networks and their solution, phasors and 
filter, State analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
Pay) ® Prerequisite Phys 15, ApSe 113 


(Spring—day and evening; 
12 g; —*vening) (Zaghloul) 
; gitear Networks II (3) 
>a E functions; Laplace transform; network functions. poles and 
Fori, al response; time and frequency domains: convolution theorems: 
Paramete alysis, spectra; frequency. response, Bode plots; two-port 
tin rs. Prerequisite ApSc 114, EE 11 


(Fall day and evening: 
*vening) (Zaghloul) 


neering Electronics (3) 


Point OI mb. Vices used in electronic engineering considered from the 

of View of ^ of the physics of their operation and from the engineering point 

Baseous dey a application to electronic circuits Solid-state, vacuum, and 

SUPplieg ss rn Primary emphasis on application of these elements in power 

of Rraph; a in linear amplifiers Introduction of design concepts through use 
^ Sprin fal techniques Prerequisite: EE 11 Fall—day and evening 
l Piejas — *Vening) (Heller 

Vector tel ‘aves I (3 

Po ial culus, orthogonal coordinates Coulomb and Gauss laws scalar 

ren , dipoles, method of 


images, dielectrics capacitance, steady cur 
8) *aplace and Poisson equations, boundary- value 'roblems 
hy 1 i 


i aha) "^ 15. 16; ApSe 113. (Fall 


i 


I Prerequi 


day; Fall, even years—evening 


R Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday law 
»p "Quationa 
114, gp gp. tion, 


Plane waves, and Poynting vector Prerequisite ApS« 
Iste tim ‘Spring—day opring, odd years evening) (Kahn 
Use o tation and Networks Laboratory l 
Stand 


ard laboratory electronic instruments in t} 


8 in th e measurement of 


126 School of Engineering and 
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67 


" - P 
N 


113 


116 


i 


electrical and electronic components and networks Verification of pi 
laws and theorems. Characteristics and limitations of instruments oda 
tion of instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance, 

power, time, period, and frequency. Use of digital multimeter, "ip 9% 
counter, function generator, and oscilloscope to measure 5* m TES 
transient phenomena. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
(Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 
Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) ices use 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state dev! Yos 
electronic systems: diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, timers, op of pov 
applications. Design and measurement of the characteristics * P d 
plies, BJT and FET amplifier circuits, clipping and clamping cie gii 
control circuits, and timing circuits Prerequisite or concurrents) 
EE 12, 20, 63 (Fall—day and evening; Spring —evening) ( 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switc 
forming circuits. Generation of waveforms Digital sto 

sequential circuits Characteristics of different methods to . BE 65, PE 
logic gates. Characteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite og 
requisite or concurrent registration EE 122 (Spring—day 


hing, sweeping, ry E 


Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) dt 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) ‘al gwitchi?É sin 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequent! counter: of 
cuits using integrated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, P. equis : 
registers, character generators, and arithmetic circuits, and * 
concurrent registration: EE 66, CSci 153. (Spring y 
Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) Pd 
Circuits and Electronics (3) jectronie, Ie d 
Introduction to electrical circuit theory and analog quantita it 
for students in computer science. Topics include electri 

cuit principles, network theorems, waveforms, imp :eegiif» aa 
response, network analysis, two-part networks, diode cial pall w 
circuits, operational amplifiers, biasing circuits, eis: ( 
multistage amplifiers. Prerequisite: Phys 15, 

Spring) (Meltzer) ? 
Digital Electronics (3) students n ao 
Continuation of the study of electronic circuits for switches, ist 
science. Topics include diode characteristics, i 


tor $ " i 
gates, transistor switching characteristics, wen sked hS 
gates, mode-transistor gates, transistor-transistor P. circuits 


tor logic, emitter-coupled logic, MOS gates, flip- 


flops, counters and registers, memory system, te: g 111 

RAM, analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: 

Spring) (Meltzer) ical peiri 
to elect! 


Network Analysis and Design (3) pae graphs i na 
Applications of matrix theory and line : Ne aiy, 
ies network equations; signal-flow graphs; — compute ge 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on s ks including nf) 
transfer functions; properties of active neto yi Pra 
stability, activity, and feedback Use of networ Fall, eve? 

ECAP. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. — (Fall 45 


nr 2 ive ral d E 


Introduction to Network Sy nthesis tive real 
Network functions and their properties synthe, mod jy 
for this property. Two-element, one-port net yency domei In ^" 


synthesis; the approximation qu in 
two-port ladder 4 
P ors; realization ing) (Lee) 


ye 


theory and design; 
to digital filters; truncation err 
EE 113 (Spring—day; Spring, 
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lus 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Graphical analysis 
of push pull, 
tional] 
active 


and design beyond the 
direct-coupled, and class B 
amplifiers; use in filters 
: filters, modulators and demodulators 
129 prerequisite EE 12, 20 Fall 

igital Electronics 
Dtroduction to 
communications 


level covered in EE 20 
and C amplifiers Desig 
and electronic systems 


Design 
n of opera 
Design of oscillators, 
Design of power supplies 
day and evening Heller) 

and Design (3 

and design of large sign: 


al circuits used in computers 
systems. Design of logic 


and 


gates and flip-flops Concepts in 
Integrated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs 
fale, Sweep, and wave shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12 20 
124 TM day and evening Eisenberg 

*ectronic Devices (3) 

"inciples of operation of electronic devices used in electrical networks, 
communication systems, and electronic circuits Properties of electronic 
l devices and their applications Modeling of devices such as diodes, transis 

tors, and lasers Fabrication methods of discrete components and integrated 
Circuits Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; Phys 16 Spring—day; Spring, odd 
126 hg *vening) (Heller) 
roductic 


m to VLSI Desig 

Introduction to the 

a 1 Circuits 

and gate logic, 
es for the 


n and Simulation (3 
theory and use of a CAD/C 
Topics include stic 
PLAs, finite-state 


AM system for the design of 
diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch 
machines, master-slice techniques, design 


a speed and power considerati 
Q ' x 
yout tec hniques The student will design 


com a VLSI circuit using the CAD 
ier and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit 
127 y st patite CSci 147, 153; EE 122 or equivalent Fall) (Zaghloul 
Y brication Te " 
Choice E cation Techniques (3 


CAD system ons, floor planning. 


types i circuit technologies. process technologies associated with various 

Rate arr, Ponents, different chip architectures master-slice techniques, 

ays, standard cell, PLA Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS 
Dologios and other 


oxidation 
taken for graduate 
Spring) (Zaghloul 

VLSI Circuits 


$ n tin 
ne Lestir 


ung of VLSI circuits that have 


testin 


Chemin, available technologies 
Cge; ical etching, diffusion. May be 

18 Testi 17 153; EE 122 

Con ng and Simulation of 
been ation of EE 1 


e: "F - 
the V Signed and fabricated Topics include 
desi,, R System testing labo 
tire 1 a testab 


photoengraving, 
credit. Prerequisite 


26, principally for t 


& techniques and use of 
ratory. Design for test 


ability techniques and 
le system. Sir 


Nits S nuiation techniques used in the design of VLSI 
the cire; tatic tests dynamic testing functional testing. Students must test 
1) Site: pp ^ Previous] y designed. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequi 
“I Comput 12€ Spring Zaghloul 
» er Se; i 
For t r Science Hardware Laboratory I (1 
Mea, dents in co nee ' of electronic instrumenta ( , 
*üsure "omputer science. Use of electr: nic instruments for th« 
Mentg rent of electro: 


5 "€ components. Characteristics f laborat 
imped Application, f 


ry instru 


ee - 'or the measurement M Voltage irrent, resistance 
liy 88 tra Slat, Period, and frequency. Measurements t electronic dev ices, suct 
Co tte rs and amplifiers. Pre requisite: EE F Meltzer 
F Student, ^ nce Hardware Laboratory II 
d tentia] ^ ! computer science. Analysis and design of combir ational and 
“Coders cuits using integrated circuits. Analysis of tw vi gic 
Pe ise Desi of counters, shift registers, arias ne logic 
electron) te ms. Prereg lisite: EF CSci 152 Spring) (Meltzer 
Line m oheti Waves and Microwave Systems Design 


| 
* ll 
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143 


! 
| 
| 144 


i | 
| 
| 
M 146 
| | 
| | 
| 160 


| 
| 
li | 163 


y | | 
f |] 
\ 1 | | 
M 
I 
| | 
164 


v 166 


T | 168 


Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles og 
tion, amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation Comparison of anal 
digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing: 5. ant 
ERO. y nid n i E io, satellite 
signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, 88 dire 
optical links. Prerequisite: ApSc 114 or permission of course, enin 
prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 121 (Fall—day a" 
(Newman) 

Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) o ions f, 
Statistics vox aan Clone nicati" to 
Statistical theory of communications. Comparison of commu Cone? 
tems in noisy channels. Data communications, design of moder ward P d 
information theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and ‘Special f 
control. Communications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. diret" 
and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of cours aon 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are no 

in communications (Spring—day and evening) (Newman) : 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) unici" 
Experiment support of th lysis and design of COMM cna 
"xperiments in support o e analysis and desig spectrum 
systems. Characteristics of real-time communication signals. * nd de 
lyzer verification of waveforms. Analysis and design of encode dni 
ing amplitude-modulation (AM) and frequency-modulation | dig 
frequency conversion, frequency and time-division multiplexing © ila 
communication circuits—continuously variable slope de current 
(Delta) and pulse-code modulation (PCM) Prerequisite or con ing l 
tration: EE 32, 67, 121, 143; CSci 153 (Fall—day an 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) : 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio f ind? 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, ca nts oot 
tance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measure ratio, "ual 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise as e, 
ance, and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techn entation 
instrumentation for the control of measurement and — t 
tems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal process! strument? nt) 
tion. Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and 
techniques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; CSet 150. 4 
(Heller) PT NT 164 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory jeted i? oat 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be ont the PP us 
Performance of a market survey and economic analy pg seni 
Completion of the preliminary design Prerequisite: palli” 
prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 122, J 


evening) (Meltzer) j ) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory il OE 163. "1 


Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
g g g of modu 


Completion and construction of the project start prerequisite 
written presentation of the product designee. 

(Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) - prn 
Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) i f elect! jet 
" . d design 9 te € ves 
Experiments in support of the analysis an vos to genera ant 
systems. Measurements of the characteristics én system od sp 
ity. Rectification and inversion processes for pow (Fall 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 67, 17 
day and evening) (Harrington) : mic, 
À ngs ; yD. a Ow. 
Microwave and Laser Engineering Laborator? nsmissio® ent ; 
Experiments in support of analysis and design of tran stems, e gi 
wave components, microwave systems, fiber-optic 9? of Jaser d ever 
antenna arrays. Introduction to the characteristte da an 
systems. Prerequisite: EE 67, 133, 143 (5p 
(Kahn) 
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169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 


Experiments in support of the theory of the analog operation of electronic 

evices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electronic devices. Use of 

electronic devices in communication equipment. May be taken for graduate 

Credit by graduate students who are not majoring in energy conversion, 

Power, and transmission Prerequisite: EE 32, 67; prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 121, 122 (Fall—day and evening) (Heller) 

172 "ontrol Systems Design (3) 

athematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; | 

root locus and frequency response methods: synthesis of linear feedback 


control systems Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134. (Spring—day || 
and evening) (Carroll) 


i 
176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) ‘ 
xperiments in support of control theory, involving the use of 


Computer for process control in real time. Design of feedback and 


lon with computer implementation. Digital 
ear systems 


the digital 
compensa- 
simulation of linear and nonlin- 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 172 or equiva- 
ent. (Spring —day and evening) (Carroll) 


l ^ 
n Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


| 
Undamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanical 
ansducers and their equivalent circuits, 


three-phase and single-phase AC | i 
Totating machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
requisite: EE 12. 31. (Fall and Spring—day; Spring, even years— 

178 evening) (Harrington) 


ectrical Power Systems (3) 
reduction to electrical 
electrical power, three-ph 


power systems; transmission and distribution of 
ase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analy- 


l ^ 
* bnt ical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 

troduction to the applications of engineering design in the medical sci- 
ces. Terminology of the medical profession: physiology of theshuman body, 
Mm overal] systems or functional approac 
urements and consideration of those areas in which engineering design 
xd applied advantageously to medicine May be taken for graduate 
: except by medical en ineering majors 
Eisenberg) pt by g g u 
p, dical Engineer 
Timents in 


ER considerat 


(Spring—evening) 


186 
ing Laboratory (1) 

Support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; 
tons. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, | | 


G, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiologi- 


Tements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or BL 


inc) registration: EE 12, 32, 66, 121. 184. (Spring—day and [1 
197 g ening) (Loew) 


T : : ~ ; ~ " " 
ii Topic ~ penis in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) 


announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring) 
Applied a, t 3) 


| j 
Junio, research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite | 
°F Senior status (Fall and Spring) 


n er Science Undergraduate Study 


“ment of 
Elect | E 
ES of Stu dy | rica 


ngineering and Computer Science offers a | |. 
eading to the degree of Bachelor of Science (Computer |: 


h; survey of present-day medical 
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tributes, 0 
hardware, and the methods of its use, or software. The unde pat 
curriculum combines systems design, computer programming, and meom pot" 


ics to give the student a broad background in the fundamentals of co the 
science. Students who complete the program will be able to and sm 


Computer science is the study of the computer's physical a 


hardware and software needed for both large computing systems 
microprocessor-based systems. The curriculum prepares students for 
school, for careers in computer or software design, and for wo 
applications of computers. changes ip 
Widespread use of the digital computer has caused great ]lectio? 
virtually every area of human endeavor involving data generation, o sciet 
analysis, reduction, and display. Business, economic, legal, educatio fi in 
tific, military, political, and humanitarian organizations have all bent ted 0 
some way by using computers. Careers are available in every are? og! 
computer science, including designing, testing, operating, installing: T related 
ming, maintaining, instructing, and buying and selling computers 
equipment. Faculty members in the department have research inte "ries 1 
include time-sharing systems, information systems, associative mem ing 19 
processors, simulation, artificial intelligence, robotics, pro factors Oy 
guages, automata theory, interactive computer graphics, human "ini an 
human-machine interface, microprocessors, distributed pe. of PY 
networking, fault-tolerant design, security and privacy, correcto" 
grams, analysis of algorithms, database systems, cartography, nai 
analysis. , culty 
Qualified undergraduate students may participate 1n fa t progra? ^j 
through the Honors Research Program. Students admitted to tha qvising 
assigned to selected computer science faculty for academic “special! d 
guidance. They are afforded the opportunity to participate 5 
signed research projects and in related seminars. ts may facil 
t to? 


In addition, a limited number of undergraduate a 
assl 


uate 
gra e 


research assistants, and summer employment as an 
member conducting research may be available. 


Subject Area 


CSci 10: Word Processing, Filing, and Spreadsheet Bye. 
CSci 11: Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Sys 
CSci 30: Computer Literacy 
CSci 51: Introduction to Computing 
CSci 53: Computers and Society 
CSci 100: Introduction to Programming 
CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I 
CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers : 
CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
CSci 155 Pe io Numerical Methods for Computers 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems 
CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation 


II 


| 


| 
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Theory of Computer Translators | 
Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence | 
CSci 77 Programming for Management Systems | 
: Introduction to Database Management l 4 
Introduction to Computer Graphics || 
Distributed Computing Systems | |i | 
< Circuits and Electronics 
EE 112 Digital Electronics 


IL 
"boratorio c 


| 
: Programming Laboratory 
(Sei 15. : Software Laboratory I || 
C&ci m Software Laboratory II 
3: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I f 
C&i 166. Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II : 
: Computer Science Laboratory | 
i: Computer Science Laboratory II 
EE 132. Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I IN | 
' vomputer Science Hardware Laboratory II pt. 


N Puter Science Curriculum 


I 

| them, OUr semesters of the curriculum include core courses in science, IM 

Ny and he and computer science as well as study in English, the humani- [lj] 
m e Social sciences During the last four semesters, the student must : 
Qtr, SPPlication elective track, which provides the opportunity to | f 
atio ta an area to which computers may be applied. The following 
NE ective tracks are offered: computer-aided design, digital electron- 
NIS Ware, engineering administration, financial systems, manage- l 
ration n Systems, management information systems, mathematics, and | 
| ri i research, 


WO » Seventh, and eighth semesters, students select free / 
t pep, Consulta 


N Bera] tion with their adviser, in a nontechnical area to broaden 
una ucation. Students are encouraged to select these courses from 
í les, social Sciences, communication skills, or other disciplines. 
: I" 
hy Urriculum | i 
Mester | 


d PTS i ei M |] 


4 

a A 
"ioa n introduction to Computing (3) "n 
Math 3). Nglish Composition Language as Communication (3) | 


Phys 1 i Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
: Petiya. Cw" Physics for Eng 


*cted from hum 


Semester 
a 54. p "IPuters and Society (2) 


ineering and Applied Science (3) 
< I 
anities or social sciences (3) | 


Ma 16). i sramming Laboratory (1) | 
ph 32: ite Structures for Computing (3) I4 
E Ys 14: Ele-Variable Calculus II (3) | 
Active, Soleca c and Thermal Physics (3) 


from humanities or social sciences (3) 


——Ó—— nae eem ls 
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Third Semester 


ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester EE 


| H ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis MI (3) 
| | Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
| CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) 
| | CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
M | CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 


Curriculum for Digital Electronics and Hardware 
Application Elective Track plecti 
A student selecting the Digital Electronics and Hardware Applicatit it hour 
Track must complete the following curriculum, which includes 1 prog” 
| of application electives. Students admitted to the Honors Rese e d 
may substitute ApSc 199 for one three-credit course, chosen in 
with their adviser. 


| 
| | | Fifth Semester E 
| 
| 


CSci 121: Software Laboratory I (1) | 
| | CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 3) | 
I | CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers ( 

CSci 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 
EE 111: Circuits and Electronics (3) (application elective) _ tion 
EE 131: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) (applic 
| 
| 


Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 


iye) 


Sixth Semester 


| CSci 122: Software Laboratory II (1) | 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) set) 
EE 112: Digital Electronics (3) (application elective) lication 
EE 132: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) (apP 


| pi i} Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


| Seventh Semester 


| CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering Odi 
| CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory 
| || CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems ( 
or 
"m | CSci 185: Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) | n elective) 
| CSci 188: Distributed Computing Systems (3) (applicatio 


jve) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences E 
Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


| 
| 
| 
I 
i 


Elective 


: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 


CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II (1) (application elective) 
oe 174: Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
El 1 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 
Ej ive: Selected from humanities or social Sciences (3) 

ective 


: Free electives (nontechnical) (6) 


3 
Meulum for Other Application Elective Tracks 


dy). ent wh > ro à 
ilii." 9 does not wish to follow th 


NI ective Track Curriculum must choose one of the other applica- 
ve . - 


nta tracks listed below and 
ong admitted to the Honors Research Pro 
“credit course, 


gram may substitute ApSc 199 
chosen in consultation with their adviser. 


| ose 121: Software Laboratory I (1) 
50: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
CSi 173. Introduction to Numerical Methods 
Del 110. eory of Computer Translators (3) 
Electi ; , nting in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
*: Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 


Semester 


for Computers (3) 


s 122; Software Laboratory II (1) 
Si 156. igital Computer Design (3) 
Cj m. ntroduction to Operating Systems (3) 
tive. 9mputational] Methods for Simulation (3) 
Elective, “pplication elective selected from chosen track (3) 
Electiy . pected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
bn ` "Tee elective (nontechnical) (3) 


e: F 
th 
Semester 

<i. —_— 
| Chei 163. g stem Software and Software Engineering (3) 

Cei 177. p "or Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
or , Bramming for Management Systems (3) 

85; 
lective, Introduction to 


Computer Graphics (3) 
,PPlication ele 


. so »clive selected from chosen track (3) 
lective. F ected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
' “Tee elective | 


hr nontechnical) (3 
D 
SI 
174 


Xi : Syair Co 
Og. 174: g mbol 
ii, 178. Int 

py “tive: Uction to Database Management (3) 


Sive. sue ication elective selected from chosen track (3) 
*eti m rom humanities or social sciences (3) 


elective (nontechnical) (3) 


A 
N 


mputer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
ic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 


| 


| | 
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Other Application Elective Tracks 


A student must choose an application elective track from those li 
and complete 12 credit hours in the track selected. 


sted be" 


Computer-Aided Design 


EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design (3) 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Engineering Administration 


EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 

EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
EAd 170: Basic Quantitative Methods of Engineering Admini 
EAd 211: Engineering Administration (3) | 


stration 9 


Financial Systems 


Acct 51: Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
Acct 52: Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 
BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 
BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 

BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Management Information Systems | 


Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 
Mgt 120: Information Systems Development I (3) 
Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II (3) 
Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems (3) | 


Mathematics 


ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 

Math 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Math 123: Linear Algebra (3) 


Operations Research 


OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministi is (3) 

OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Mode 

OR 151: Linear Programming (3) : 

OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) | 


Computer Science Undergraduate Courses gests 


The faculty member whose name appears at the end of 
is the course director. He or she is not necessarily the in$ 


semester. 


10 Word Processing, Filing, and Spreadsiieet Systems (3) 


ntroduction to the use of a modern microcomputer system. Word-processing 
Systems, such as APPLE WRITER or WORD STAR. Filing systems, such as 
DB MASTER or PFS. Spreadsheet systems, such as VISICALC or SUPER- 
CALC. Construction of word-processing, database, and spreadsheet files of 
medium size and processing on microcomputers. May not be counted toward 
degree requirements for EE/CSci majors (Fall and Spring) (Heller) 
u icrocomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems (3) 
Icrocomputer database management systems such as dBASE II. Charting 
Systems such as VISIPLOT. Ledger systems such as Peachtree General 
ger. Hands-on experience in using these systems on microcomputers. 
-ay not be counted toward degree requirements for EE/CSci majors. Prereq- 
30 uisite: CSci 10. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
omputer Literacy (3) 
ormerly Introduction to C 'omputing) 


or students whose majors are not electrical engineering or computer 
Science, Survey of computers and languages, communicating with a comput- 
er, introduction to BASIC, obtaining output from a computer, history of 
Computing. positions in the computing industry, the effect of computers on 
our lives, uses for computers. May not be counted toward degree require- 
ments for EE/CSci majors. Prerequisite: high school algebra (Fall and 
51 Spring) (Martin) 
‘troduction to Computing (3) 
ormerly Applications of C omputers) 
uction to the solution of problems on a digital computer, using the 
A language. Structured programming concepts, including top-down 
algorithm design and step-wise refinement of problem solution; peer review 
an Proper documentation techniques; efficiency of programs; design of test 
of umerical and nonnumerical problems, including theory and solution 
in Matrix problems Writing, debugging, and running programs in an 
Tactive computing environment. Graduate students seeking a first 
Course in computing should enroll in CSci 100. Prerequisite or concurrent 
(M Stration: Math 31 or permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 
artin) 


53 
Hia Puters and Society (2) 
Prof! and impact of computers. Use of computers in the professions. 
al *88ional ethics for programmers and engineers. Applications of comput- 
In the analysis and synthesis of physical, social, cultural, economic, and 
‘ronmental processes and systems. Nature, use, and effects of a computer 
ulation, Application of software engineering concepts to problem solving 
M Tequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
i4 p artin) 


eny 
sim 


Progra programming techniques, including efficiency and complexity of 

tion ot dynamic data structures, and recursion. Design and implementa- 

a large programming project, using the programmer team model 
requisite: C 


5 partin) Sci 51 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
Intr TRAN Programming (1) 
ture uction to the FORTRAN language, using concepts of program struc- 


includi ularity, and data structures. Advanced programming techniques, 
si ing e iciency and complexity of programs and use of COMMON 
Drogen and implementation of a large programming project, using the 
T" (Fal) "n mer team model Prerequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor. 


Int » pring) (Martin) 

More “uction to Programming (3) 

Or o E nsive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, 

Wing ,, Quantitative background. Solution of problems on a digital computer 
8 FORTRAN. D 


ata-processing concepts, numerical and nonnumerical 
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121 


122 


132 


147 


150 


151 


153 


154 


methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer Pf. 
Writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital studens 
systems. Recommended for graduate and advanced unde nu god 
in other departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. ( 
Spring—evening) (Martin) 

Software Laboratory I (1) theory got 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the and 
programs of CSci 158 and 173. Students write structured p! ich) 
proper documentation. Prerequisite: CSci 158. (Fall) (Rote! 
Software Laboratory II (1) theory aod 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the ^, ssi 
programs of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives E 
projects involving operating system modules. Structured ( inf 
proper documentation techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 158. 
(Rotenstreich) 

Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) machi 4 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence MA 
reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressi: pret 
automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, comput T 

uisite: CSci 161; concurrent registration: CSci 158. (Spring 
Assembly Language Programming I (3) angst i 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly l 

ber systems and codes. Architectures of various microcomputers 
addressing and machine control. Data representation 1n a May A 
input-output control. Timing and bench-marking techniques: 


for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. 
CSci 51 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) i ters P^ 


Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomP i es. proes 
sentation of information in the computer. Logic and storage " 
sor structure, registers, transfer of information, and contro". InterriP' tef 
microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. microns "m 
tures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication or prere yy 
Arithmetic operations. Different microcomputer archi i) and Spr! 
CSci 147, 153, or permission of course director. (Fa 

and evening) (Alexandridis) gol 
System Software and Software Engineering (3) location of Mati 
Concepts and use of macroassemblers, loading an TO via acess eg 
library management, linkers and loaders. Control of UO v jtiom arih” 
Concepts in software engineering such as requirements ification og 
ity, structured design, data specifications, functional spec! i | 


tion, documentation, software maintenance. Program d proje t TU 
design languages, HIPO charts. Software tools. Software; "Td 
tion, design teams, quality assurance approaches. ich) 

157, 158, 159. — (Fall—day and evening) (Rotenstre 


is 
Design of Switching Systems (3) nal circuits: and m al 
Introduction to switching logic and combinations system, ci 


: te 
Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequen chron gt 
n Y 
of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, tape taken for og 
sequential circuits. State assignment and covers. (Fall and 


credit except by majors in computer science. - 
and evening) (Friedman) j of BF i 
Digital Computer Design (3) 4a] units. Desi us". 
Logic and electronic design of functional digita ogical flow 


dif 
computer subsystems, flow of information an ial and 
. T ri 
timing and control signals; binary and decimals 110, and sto 
arithmetic units; memory subsystems, channe 8, 
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tems; the control unit of a digital computer. Introduction to microprogram- 
ming. Design of a small digital computer. May be taken for graduate credit, 
except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 153, 147 or 157. 
(Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) 
155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Jse of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Concepts 
of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical methods. | 
ntroduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 
algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues and f 
i numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation and | 
dinary and partial differential equations. Statistical methods | 
'aluation of experimental data and correlation techniques, curve I 
rerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; a course in high-level computing. ‘ 
ay and evening) (Meltzer) 
ntroduction to Operating Systems (3) 
ntroduction to operating systems, evaluation of operating systems services. 
ess management, process state, concurrent processing, synchronization, 
( events Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor schedul- 
Ing, task Switching, monitors System management, memory management, 
Process loading, resource allocation, queue management, communication | 
| with peripherals. File systems Interactive computation. Protection systems. | 
| €rformance evaluation Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 158, 159 | 
157 Pring—day and evening) (Rotenstreich) | | i 
mbly Language Programming II (3) | 
ata types and numbering conventions. Organization of computers. Address- t 
ng modes. The instruction set and its use. Assembler operators and pseudo- | 
Operators, Interfacing to the operating system, I/O, and high-level languages. IN 
acro and conditional pseudo-operations. Programming is carried out on a f 
it machine, such as a member of the 8088 or 6800 family or a 65C02. May 
be taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prerequi- 
Bite: CSci 147 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
algorithmic Methods (3) 


Cture and application of high-level programming languages. Structural 
rogramming 


techniques. Development of nonnumeric algorithms. Use of i 
Ursion. data types, parsing, grammars, compiling, and BNF Semantics of 
"puter languages Concepts in binding times, sequence and data control, 
D-time Tesources, and object language code Introduction to translator and 
nagement. Comparison of co 


Bra ques and proper documentation of programs. May be taken for 
l b 157 ^ credit except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 147 
| 559 Pros > 159, 161. — (Fall and Spring) n 
E Eramming and Data Structures (3) | : 
struct üctures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree EIP 
à ures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures Sorting, i 
diferen E hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using 
in I àta structures May be taken for graduate credit except by majors 
a poter Science. Prerequisite: CSci 52, 161 (Fall and Spring—day 
Diseret a8) (Feldman) 
In * Structures for Computing (3) 
iscrete mathematical structures that form the 


m uction to d 
prog e ting Sets, functions, and sequences. P. 
Sem 5, quantifier 
| x ups, g 


ence n 


for the ey 
fitting. p. 


(Fall—q 
156 I 


——— P" p a 


-— 
c» 
— 


I 
basis for | 
ropositional calculus, formal 
8, predicate calculus, mathematical induction. Matrices, 
roups, homomorphism and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, 
elations, trees, directed and undirected graphs. May be taken 
iy 5l Macy At credit except by majors in computer science Prerequisite: CSci . | 

nior Co (Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Maurer) 
mputer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 


comp] and design of a one-year project in hardware and/or software to 
Pleted in CSci 164. Performance of a marke 


equiva] 
for 


D am amd 7 


t survey and economic 


A E aaa 
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i ign. Prereguisi® 
analysis of the product. Completion of the preliminary design. and 
EE 122; CSci 66, 67, 150, 158, 159; and senior status. (Fallida 


evening) (Della Torre) 

164 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) oral aod 
Completion and construction of the project started in CSci 163 
written presentation of the product designed. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—day and evening) (Della Torre) 

166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1) and 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocess y 
microcomputer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in c? 
systems. Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development 141% 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 122; CSci 67, 150, 19^ 
157.  (Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

167 Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 

Experiments in support of the design of digital computing systems. ter 

memory, control, and arithmetic units. Input and output in il compu 

Software experiments to support the operating system for a smal rng 
| Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 154, 156, 166. í 

and evening) (Meltzer) í 

171 Computational Methods for Simulation (3) , ulation vos 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system sim and 
both digital and analog computers. Effects of computer software iremen 
ware architectures on computational precision and accuracy Ted pchnigt? 
Random-number generation and testing. Calibration and s to gases 
Verification and validation technique. Class project: applicat! studies, 

| for small microcomputers. Graphics interfacing. Analysis "ring 49" 

Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 155, 158, 159. (Spr 
evening) (Bock) 

173 Theory of Computer Translators (3) tors, regl 
Lexical analysis, syntax analysis, data structures and Operon Pd 
expressions, context-free grammars, parsing techniques, formate, f 
efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, intermediate “time . 
control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol tables, rt joe pret 
error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code genera 
site: CSci 158. (Fall and Spring) " (3 

174 Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence god 

| (Formerly Introduction to Artificial Intelligence) ;on of Tig 

| Computation using lists as symbolic structures. Abstract ial intelP" . 
data structures in symbolic and logic computation for ene "T 
Computation with lambda calculus or pure LISP in functio processes Lar 
style. Computation using changes in the state of objects pLY. E" id 
streams. The model of a LISP interpreter using E AL : logic | 
ments, object-centered programming, message passing. the 
formal inference; unification and resolution. Course nci 158, 
(dialect of LISP) and PROLOG languages. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) (Garcia) 

177 Programming for Management Systems (9). n : 
Intermediate programming course with application in basi "ti 
ment commercial programming. Emphasis on Pre, report sees 1 

i J e Miis 
and management information systems. Use of fil editing ig; csa 
and tapes. Course uses the COBOL language. re 


= 


(Fall—day and evening) (Bock) tion p? 
178 Introduction to Database Management (3) ry formul®! 

Design and architecture of database systems. ional datà "d 

models, data structures to minimize access time, Fe e of existe 


Construction of a database management system. ning) ( ; 
| Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159 (Spring—day and o% "d 
| 185 Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) nnectivitY to? 
Architecture of interactive display devices and co 


E L 


Implementation of graphics conce 
sional viewing, clipping, and transformations. 
Hidden-line algorithms. Shading and texture 
CSci 158, 159 (Spring) (Sibert) 

Distributed Computing Systems (3) 
Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distrib 
Ing system. Use of shared memory and distributed data bases. 
| tion problems and concurrency in distributed systems. 
l th loop and token passing. Geographically distributed Systems and com- 
Puter networks. Local area networks and point-to-point interconnections. 


Examples of systems. Prerequisites: CSci 151, 154, 159. (Spring) 
(Meltzer) 


Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 


| 19 Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
l 8 Search (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequisite: 
| Junior or senior status. (Fall and Spring) 


Grady 
Me ate Study 


tue Partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides the 
advan o Possesses a degree of basic knowledge a stimulating opportunity 


study. The department offers programs leading to the Master of 
"hte in po fessiona] and Doctor of Science degrees. 


techniques. Prerequisite: 
188 


uted comput- 
Synchroniza- 
Shared bus Structure, 


(Fall and Spring) 


put ‘Tonics, fields, and waves); communications: 


"treo mputer Science (software and systems); ener: à 


e S, Sion; and telecommunications and computers. 
dew Eraduate 


| RN Concentration 
| i" ag dent mu 


st select a minimum of three courses designated with an 
Part of h 


18 or her program in the major area. 


"ications 
Ek ant Stochastic Signals and Noise 
ÈE 20g. pexhastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
igital Image Processing 


pts of two-dimensional and three-dimen- 
Raster graphics concepts. 
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" EE 241: 
EE 242: 
EE 243: 
EE 244: 
EE 245: 
EE 246: 


*EE 259: 

*EE 277: 

EE 298: 

EE 299—300 

*EE 345: 

*EE 347: 

EE 349: 

| EE 399: 


Information Theory 

Coding Theory 

Communication Theory 1 
Communication Theory II 

Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
Digital Communications 


: Communications Systems 
: Computer Communication Networks I 


Computer Communication Networks II 


: Telecommunications Security Systems 
: Switched Telecommunication Networks 
2: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
3: Sonar Systems 

: Radar Systems 

: Secure Communications 

: Radio Communications Systems I 


Radio Communications Systems II 
Satellite Communications Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Detection Theory 
Telecommunications Software Engineering 
Communications Research 

Dissertation Research 


| Computer Science (Core Courses) 


Required of computer science majors in artificial intelligence, hardw 


| and software and systems. 


| CSci 217 

| CSci 232: 
| CSci 237: 
| CSci 258: 


Computing Algorithms 

Automata and Formal Languages 
Computing Systems I 

Adyanced Programming Languages 


| Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence) 


| CSci 212: 
CSci 215: 
| *CSci 220 
| CSci 221 
*CSci 224: 
*CSci 226 
CSci 298 
CSci 299—300: 
*CSci 321 
*CSci 322: 
*CSci 324 
CSci 391 
| CSci 399 
| EE 204 


CSci 203 
CSci 212 
CSci 231 
CSci 238 
*CSci 239 


Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
Advanced Data Structures 
Pattern Recognition 

Machine Learning 

Artificial Intelligence 

Robotics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Machine Learning 
Natural Language Understanding 
Knowledge-Based Systems 
Computer Science Research 
Dissertation Research 

Stochastic Signals and Noise 


Computer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
Sequential Machines 

Computing Systems Il 

Comparative Computer System 


are and ssi 


“omy 
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Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
Data Communications 

«c1 245: Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 

CSci 246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 


CN CSci 298 Research 


Thesis Research 

VLSI System Organization and Applications 
921: Computer Science Research 

CSci 399: Dissertation Research 

~ Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

~ 148: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Systems 

EE 214: VLSI Design 

Physical Design of Memory Devices 


ler Science (Software and Systems) 


i 215: 


CS 216: Advanced Data Structures 


Information Retrieval Systems 
Interactive Computer Graphics I 
CP Design of User Computer Dialogues 
Cei 227: anagement Information Systems and Database 
CSi 229: Computer Security Systems 
1 24 Languages for Systems Programming 

OS; : Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 
Si 256 Design of Translators 
D : Operating Systems I 
CS. perating System: 

Sci 268: Operating Systems II 
C&i 282. Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 


Management 


ty, Ci 298. umerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations 


~ search 
Ng. : Thesis Research 
dd tng Interactive Computer Graphics II 
CS qj E Advanced Topics in Information Systems 
"CSei sa nominar in Programming Language Design and Implementation 
C&i 391: Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages 
C&i 399. Computer Science Research 
* Dissertation Research 


mes (Electronics, Fields, and Waves) 

ER x Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
, Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 

EE 221: “lectromagnetic Theory and Applications II 

EE 225. Physica] Electronics I 

ER 923. hysica] Electronics II 

"EE 224. p tical Communications Systems 

ER 295. "lectronics of Lasers 

"EE 296. p. linear Electronics 
: Fiber and Integrated Optics 

EE 228. Industria] Electronics 

"Eg 239. »Igh-Frequency Electronics 

Ek 233. lectrodynamics 

E 234. py CTOwaves and Components 

ER 235. , *Ctromagnetic Wave Propagation 

"EE 236. Antennas 

"BR 237. Plasma Dynamics 

` "aves in Random Media 
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EE 238 
EE 239 
EE 255 
EE 298 
EE 299—300 


*EE 321: 
*EE 322: 
*EE 323: 


*EE 329 


*EE 335: 
EE 399: 


Remote Sensing 

Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 

Optical Processing 

Research 

Thesis Research n 
Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics 
Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 

Principles of Microelectronics 

Electrophysics Research 

High-Resolution Antenna Array Processing Techniques 
Dissertation Research 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


EE 178 
EE 202 
EE 206 
*EE 261 
*EE 262 
EE 263 
*EE 264 
EE 265 
EE 266 
EE 267 
EE 268 


Electrical Power Systems 

Linear Systems Theory I 

Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
Power Electronics 

Design of Reliable Emergency and Stan 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines 
Electrical Power Transmission I 
Electrical Power Transmission II 
Electrical Power Distribution 


dby Power Sy stems 


EE 269: Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission 
EE 298: Research 
EE 364: Applications of Direct Energy Conversion tus 
EE 368: High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Appara 
| EE 399: Dissertation Research 
Medical Engineerin 
| g g nd Anata 


EE 280 
EE 281 
EE 282 


EE 283: 


EE 285 

EE 287 
*EE 289 
EE 298 

EE 299—300 
*EE 381 
*EE 382 
*EE 384 


*EE 385: 


*EE 386 
EE 389 
EE 399 


Introduction to Medicine for Engineers Í: Physiology md Anatom 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology 

Medical Measurements I 
Medical Measurements II 
Evoked Potentials I 
Rehabilitation Engineering 
Clinical Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research ls 
Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signa 
Physiological Controls and Systems 

Medical Imaging 

Evoked Potentials II 

Bioelectromagnetics 

Medical Engineering Research 

Dissertation Research 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


*CSci 220 
EE 202 
EE 203 
EE 204 
EE 212 

*EE 213 
EE 214 


Pattern Recognition 

Linear Systems Theory 

Graph Theory and Applications 

Stochastic Signals and Noise 

Network Analysis 

Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of System? 
VLSI Design 


EE 215: Linear Network Synthesis I 
EE 216: Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
EE 217: Advanced Network Theory 
EE 219: Digital Filter: Design and Realization 
EE 252. Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
„EE 262: Power Electronics 
EE 271: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
2: Computer Control Systems 
i 3: Systems Optimization 
EE 274. Nonlinear Systems 
: System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
: Stochastic Control Systems 
ER x 298: Research 
~300: Thesis Research 
: Systems Science, Networks, and Control Research 
2: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
: Dissertation Research 


Telecom 
| munications and Computers 


| o. ES Programming and Data Structures 


CSi 211: Introduction to Computer Systems 
1 216; Information Retrieval Systems 


C&ci 244. C omputer Security Systems 
: Data C ommunications 


C rtt: nguages for Systems Programming 
4 C&i d Operating Systems I 


Bag Teg Operating Systems II 
712: ~hgineering Administration 
269. Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAq 269. Finance for Engineers 
EAq 281. Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
EE 144. Systems Analysis and Management I 
ER 204. Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 
ER 205. Stochastic Signals and Noise 
ER 249. Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
t "ding Theory 
ER 244. -ommunication Theory I 
EE 246. po nmunication Theory II 
à Digital Communications 
l ER 249. ~omputer Communication Networks I 
ER 250. Computer Communication Networks II 
EE 25]. ,"'écommunications Security Systems 
ER 257. itched Telecommunication Networks 
ER 34 . S Ure Communications 
OR 251. ; communications Software Engineering 


l * Linear Programming 
0 
\ E f Science Degree Program 


mp 
> 
a 
ho 
e 
= 


æ 

& 
> 
co 


l rtm . 

A te study 7 of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scie 
Re Concer ĉading to the degree of Master of Science in the 
N Tation. There are no required courses or programs of study, 


: Management Information Systems and Database Management 


nce offers 
following 


Core - 
NN nt fon” Courses required in the computer science concentrations. 
M facult ulates an individualized program in consultation with an 
Mer each Adviser Faculty members who may serve as advisers are 
^a 


< 
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Communications—Helgert, Heller, Lang, Newman, Pickholtz, Saha, 
Wasylkiwskyj orre 

Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence)—Bock, Carroll, Della To™ 
Foley, Garcia, Loew, Meltzer, Rotenstreich, Sibert, Zaghloul vih 

Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—Alexandridis, Berko 
Della Torre, Foley, Friedman, Garcia, Meltzer, Zaghloul ja 

Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Berkovich, Bock, De 
Torre, Feldman, Foley, Heller, Hoffman, Martin, Maurer, Rotenstreich, 
Sibert Lang 
Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves)—Heller, Kahn, 
Wasylkiwskyj 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Harrington, Kahn, 


Lang 

Medical Engineering—Eisenberg, Loew o5, 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—Carroll, Kyriakopoul 

Lee, Loew, Meltzer, Zaghloul Hoff? 
Telecommunications and Computers—Alexandridis, Helgert, ^: 

Meltzer, Pickholtz, Saha; Shane, Steiner (Engineering Administra 


Admission " 
Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropri $ 
lor’s degree (one in engineering technology is normally not suffici in the 
recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive WO "tude 
selected, as indicated by grades, Graduate Record Examination nate 
scores, and similar data. Students are encouraged to submit Grad “eration fer 
Examination scores; those who do will be given preference in cons? fer of Oy 
research and teaching fellowships. The regulations regarding the Di isl 
also apply to courses taken as a nondegree student thro 

Continuing Education at George Washington University. 


General Requirements 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scenes, ent, £08 
quality-point index of at least 2.80 (on a scale of 4.00), OF eq "LO 
last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and mus” biolog) 
prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry °F 
mathematics (four semesters beyond precalculus). 


Specific Requirements te studie® 


The applicant must also have satisfied, through undergradua vig, 
f concentr? 
following specific requirements according to the area 0 


Communications rms (6 "d 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transfo 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) i t) Ü 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivales et equival® 
3. Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 1 
Computer Science of 
1. Computer programming using assembly language, Pd 158; 
programming theory (9 semester hours—CSei 54 
equivalent) 


—— 
TM 


o 
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2. Computer hardware (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 154, or 
equivalent) 
3. Discrete mathematics and data structures (6 semester hours— 
lis, Sci 159 and 161, or equivalent) 
Physics 
` Networks with applications using La 
2 Qurs—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) 
Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 semester 
3 Ours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) 
Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32, or equivalent) 
1 y Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
|  “etwork analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours—EE 11 
E nd 12, or equivalent) 
3 lel ' and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32 
Medin, tical energy conversion (3 
d 
2 Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11 or equivalent) 
Or. *ctronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) 
En Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 100 or equivalent) 
| Puter hardware and software (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 157, 


place transforms (6 semester 


è 


, Or equivalent) 
semester hours—EE 177 or equivalent) 


LN tence, Networks, and Controls 

®tworks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester 
pi ho EE 11, 12, 113; or equivalent) 

3, Conte, 22168 (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivalent) 
I nitro] theory (3 semester hours—EE 172 or equivalent) 
l Con ications and Computers 
2 Com UNication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143 or equivalent) 

or Puter science (6 semester hours—CSci 100, either 150 or 157: 

Stuge, alent) 
Aena with Some undergraduate deficiencies may be required to com- 
N ster hours of undergraduate work. Normally this work must be 
| More Bor to ; ienci 


ka d studen, Semester hours, the applicant may be admitted as an un- 
ditag ay to complete a specified under 


baa Of Study 


| 


Nicer” to the Master of Science program, the student is assigned a 
en he Gute Student and faculty adviser formulate 
a 


No first ~ for approval. This form should be completed prior to or at the 
| to . During consultation the student should determine 
ion to pursue the nonthesis option. 

m" of = of Study for the Master of Science degree consists of a 
Na ot Mester hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester hours 
Sis option, a minimum of 33 semester hours of 
th cases a student must select a minimum of three 


O— Áo 
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on unless ° 


graduate courses outside his or her major area of concentrati 
student already has a graduate degree in another field. d 

For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester hours must be rE 
major field of concentration. For the nonthesis option, a minim seis”) 
semester hours must be in the major field. In the case of an interdi ust Y 
program, no courses outside the major are required, but courses I 


divided approximately equally between or among the disciplines chose ihe 
A maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted — the 


requirements for the degree; the course description must spect 
course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination » 
r the none, 
+ nation 


After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis © 
option, the student must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examin®: tot 
examination is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form an pr ke the 
deadline, students must notify the department of their intent to «riti | 
examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submit a forle 
in advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes ^ cu 
ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination to th? 
entire day. The student is asked to solve several problems re te ° 
subject matter of his or her major area of study and must deme limited " 
ability to apply what has been learned. The examination i$ no the 
specific courses that the student has taken but is designed to demo d to ee 
student's ability to integrate material from several course areas y" 
from the readings. tan o8 US 
A student who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination mor 
attempt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamin à the GPs 
approval is given by the appropriate examining committee the 
ment. If the student fails the examination on the second attempt, 
graduate status is terminated. 


Professional Degree Program gei 


Students may study for the professional degree in the following S ge ) 
tions: communications; computer science (artificial intelligent. and WON | 
systems, software and systems); electrophysics (electronics, fiel ; and ui 
medical engineering; systems science, networks, and cOonW © 1 
conversion, power, and transmission. There are no requi puter Sai! 
grams of study, except for the core courses required in the e in 
concentrations. Each student formulates an individualized P 

tation with an assigned faculty adviser. 


admission to study toward a professional degree, applicants - 


al degree programs in the Department of Electrical Enginee 
er Science must meet the following requirements. 


Admission pr 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science Tied | 
g 


= 


General Requirements chai oe E 


. ins the 
The applicant must be recommended for admission nd adii m 


Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 9€! 


E 


l dity-point index of at least 3.0 (on a scale o 

essiona] experience after obtaining the maste 
bj) ately Prepared in the basic sciences (physics 
ology) and i 


in mathematics (calculus through differ 
Vecitic Re. 


Pajp icant must also have satisfied, through previous studies, th 
requirements according to the area of concentration. 


f 4.0) and two years of 
r’s degree; and must be 
and either chemistry or 
ential equations). 


quirements 


e following 


wigs munications- Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communi- 
te. 8d 3 semester hours of information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, 244; 
“Wuivalent) 
| my uter Science (Artificial Intelligence) —Fifteen semester hours of 
uy 21 Science and numerical methods at the graduate level (CSci 215, 
hy 224, 232: or equivalent) 
| tapyta uter Science (Hardware and Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 


"tui esign and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 232, 237; 

| Valent) 

| outer uder Science (Software and 
^ pro 


Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 
, Or 


-gramming and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215. 217, 232, 
valent) 


Ponape gtics Twelve semester hours of 


physical electronics and 
88netics at the 


graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equivalent) 

| Iter: OY Conversion, Power, and Transmission— Twelve semester hours 

gal Machine theory and networks at the graduate level (EE 261, 

i Medic » OF equivalent) 

V I Engineering Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at 
E level (EE 280, 281. 282, 283; or equivalent) 

M aten cience, Networks, and C 'entrols—Twelve semester hours of net- 
and 


li analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge of state- 

ate a "ud graph theory (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273: or equivalent) 
p icant h does 
adm; Who does 


Misc; not meet the specific requirements, but meets all 
Mes agg; o2 requirements, may be admitted with a program of study that 
Itiona] course work to cover the needed background material. 

"e 
Qi i 
MN ad 8Sion to t 


M of Study 
W adv; 


vi he professional degree program, the student is assigned a 
N hs, e: Together they formulate a program of study for the student, 
lete p COntain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses, and then 
NE A raduate Program of Studies form. Programs of study and any 
T nt thai must be approved by both the faculty adviser and the 
Ni peram of study for the professional degree in the Department of 
Elheering and Computer Science will normally consist of a 


tsid nd a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-level] 
Nat © the major. A stude i i 


Stud; " 
Ment, died for the master’s degree or who lacks specific admission 


itionaj 2 have to take additional courses to mak 
Wor normally should not exceed 12 semester hours. 


| 
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Doctor of Science Degree Program 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci ress Ú 
programs of study leading to the Doctor of Science degree in the mrt 
concentration listed under Specific Requirements, below. There aed int? 
quired courses or programs of study, except for the core courses requi form 
computer science areas of concentration. Upon admission, each studen 
lates an individualized program in consultation with the assi 
adviser. Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. 


N.A. Alexandridis —microprocessors, super computing systems & 
multiprocessor systems, adaptable computer architectures, ! 
processing E nori 

S. Berkovich —information systems, data structures, associative 
and processors, computer organization, mathematical modeling iy, 


P. Bock —computer science, artificial intelligence, robotics, simu | 
programming languages, microprocessor systems 
R.L. Carroll—control theory, adaptive systems 4 NIA 
rding 


E. Della Torre —numerical device modeling, magnetic reco 
memory and VLSI components, magnetic phenomena responses 
M. F. Eisenberg —medical engineering, thermography, evoked 
ultrasonics ti 
M.B. Feldman — computer science, programming languages e 
information display systems, computer graphics, automata the man- 
J.D. Foley—interactive computer graphics, human factors 9 
machine interface, distributed processing and networking aching OP 
A.D. Friedman—computer architecture and organization, sw! yesh” 
and logic design, microprocessors, diagnosis and fault-toleran 
digital circuits, digital system design automation - „ferenc? 
O.N. Garcia—computer architecture, artificial intelligence inf 
processor, testing and reliability of digital systems nery 
R.J. Harrington—simulation and control of electrical machin ient? 
systems, transient stability, transmission line switching " 
computer modeling coding theory 
H.J. Helgert— communications and information theory, 


communications, computer networks communi" | 
: , d r " 
R.B. Heller —information processing, computer-to-compute ; Bo — | 


> ^ Date etic " 
cations networks, satellite communications, electromagne  eggiinf 
R.S. Heller —computer literacy, computers in education, P' | 


languages 


L.J. Hoffman —computer science, security and privacy, crt P. 
l 


information systems, social implications tics, € 
W.K. Kahn—antennas, microwave components, fiber OP ms theory 


k design, sys 
control theory, digital filtering : gensin& 
R.H. Lang—wave propagation in random media, remote 


phase-locked loops, adaptive arrays asing 
T.N. Lee—networks, linear systems 3 . g image god 
M.H. Loew—pattern recognition, medical engineering 
C.D. Martin—computer literacy, computers in educatio ad 


society, LOGO ms, 
W.D. Maurer—computer science, correctness of progra 


algorithms, semantics of programming langu 


N. Kyriakopoulos — computer-aided networ 


———HÀ 
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-design of computer systems 
880r systems, hybrid computation 


wman, Jr, —data communications, computer communication ! 
m X» detection and estimation theory 
c 


Z— data communications, computer communication networks, || | 
| 


, database systems, multi- p 


lC R UNications theory, secure communications 


devica, Specialized measurements and instrumentation, electronic |: | 
jp. C68, hi h- r QU : 
Rote Eh-power HF systems 

D, e 


| 
a 

" 3 | 3 
Sg reich —software engineering, operating systems 


i " f 
ory, modulation and coding techniques | | 
cs, human- computer interaction | 
ctromagnetic waves, propagation, signal processing, | | 


nm , communication the 


' . Computer graphi 
| Mulier Pater a 


Li Sensing 
philo. én 
x mpute 
M testing pute 


r-aided analysis and design, VLSI modeling, design, 


| ission 


taki ' 
Min to the School of Engineering and A 
N Y Study toward the Doctor of Science degree, applicants for the 


mus In the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer ' 
! meet the following requirements. Iun 
I" Requirements 


pplied Science requirements for 


tent of ust be recommended for admission by the chair of the | 
um Electrica] Engineering and Computer Science; must have a 
Nui ^. 'ty-point index of 3.40 (on a scale of 4.00), or equivalent, in 
NS Tine Work leading to the master's degree; and must be adequately 
Met (e basic Sciences (physics and either chemistry or biology) and in 
Calculus through differential equations), 
R 
kn 
Stud 
b 


“quirement 


q 
y advantageous in pursuing | 
rog. ere is no formal foreign language requirement for the Doctor 


] 
l 

Wu, e Wledge of a foreign language is often 
Sen 

QM am in the Department of Electrical 


Engineering and Computer | | , 
L E Ran, . 


' "iuis rst also have satisfied, through previous studies, the following | 


ning ts according to the area of concentration (major area). 
Na lion y 


by, td 3 sem ine semester hours of statistical theory of communi- | 
Gy Ment) Mester hours of information theory (EE 204, 241. 243, 244; 
^ 4 


Sei , 
^B]. ien ence (Artificial Intelligence)—Fifteen semester hours of 
t 


204. 23, nd numerical methods at the graduate level (CSc; 215, | 
Wee sa ' OF equivalent) 

: » "Ree (Hard ; à s n 
EN dim and th ware and Systems) Twe 


lve semester hours of 
Cory at the 


graduate level (CSci 215, 217. 232, 237: 
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Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 29. 
computer programming and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 21^ 


258; or equivalent) 
Electrophysics—Twelve semester hours of electronics and electro jeni) 
fields and waves at the graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or of 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Twelve semester oct 982. 
electrical-machines theory and networks at the graduate level ( : 
264, 266) E 

Medical Engineering—Twelve semester hours of medical engineering 
the graduate level (EE 280, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent) ip net 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—Twelve semester hours c statt 
work systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledE ont) 
space and linear graph theory (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273; or equ! "T 
= : ia : but t 

An applicant who does not meet the specific requirements, f study P" 
other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program terial 
includes additional course work to cover the needed background ma 


Program of Study gege” 


At the time of admission, the student pursuing a Doctor of Science - p 
Science 1$ ai” 


the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer + 
faculty adviser in the major area of study. In consultation wi as of 
during the first semester, the student determines the two minor & will Jead 
Together they formulate a program of study for the student prog”, 
ifyi inati Graduate ys" 
the qualifying examination, and they complete the Gra i ages ™ 
Studies form (Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent 
approved by both the faculty adviser and department chair. 


Major Area P 
The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will norma iow 
one major area of concentration and two minor areas, including ^ peyan! "m 
30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 -— jn the 5 ie 
master's level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken on kin 
area, including a minimum of three courses designa with "ul major 
list of areas of concentration. A student who is changing bis cfe sinis | 
from that studied for the master's degree or who lacks up «pie | 
requirements may have to take additional courses to ° a hours 

Such additional work normally should not exceed 12 semeste 


Minor Areas ete 


Minor areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical S vii 
srt 


Computer Science but may be taken from other de 
University, such as mathematics, statistics, operations tes rg 
Normally a minimum of three graduate-level courses consti the De ad 
For those students who take their minor area studies within courses 

the following 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, 
adequate programs in each minor area. 
(n 244 or 249, gi 
Communications—EE 204, 205 or 241, 243, and 59, 174 201, 
Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence Sei 1 1 4 2B 
Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—CS! 59, 201, 21^ 
Computer Science (Software and Systems Sci 199 
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t Electrophysics —EE 201, 206, 207, 221 
Energy Conversion, Power, end Transmission—EE 261, 262, 264, 266 

Medical Engineering—EE 280, 281, 282. 283 

Wlems Science, Networks, and Controls —EE 202, 212. 272, 273 


aifyi Examination 


inq ualifying examination for doctoral students in the department is com- 
luni two Parts. The first part is the department's Master's Comprehensive 
Wer tion In the major area, on which the student must demonstrate 
m Performance in order to qualify as a doctoral student. This require- 

t wi Waived for those who received the M.S. degree from the department 
th g the doctoral program, demonstrated 
hensive examination. All other incoming 


: he comprehensive within three semesters of the date of 
lon to the doctoral program or, for those entering as unclassified 
| "titrat; Cause of stated course deficiencies, within five semesters of first 
erior lon as an unclassified student. A student who fails to demonstrate 
Ni pe ormance must take the examination again in one of the two 
s. A student may take the comprehensive only twice. 

tinati Show superior performance on the second try will result in 
4 on of the student's candidacy. 

K , Student takes 


^d Performance on the compre 


letion the second part of the qualifying examination upon 
MONS ot the formal program of study. The purpose of this part is to 
M that the Student's background and intellectual development are 
wd Support doctoral research in the major area. It normally consists of 
inate each of one day's duration. One section, a written and/or oral 
on Covering the major area of study, is given only in the spring 
- The other, a written and/or oral examination covering one minor 
| ven in the fall and spring. Additional oral examinations may be 
NIS * Student must pass both sections of this examination within, at 
N mesters of the semester in which any section is first attempted. A 
i, at ? fails either section of the examination on the first attempt may 
ND ho 10n once more, if the examining committee approves and the time 
the gp, “*Ceeded. Failure to pass the qualifying examination will termi- 
ie Quest; ' doctoral candidacy. bs 
iie " E on the qualifying examination are not limited to the areas 
dent student has taken course work but are designed to demonstrate 
tal st ability to integrate material from several areas and from 
EN and t, he student should be familiar with the contents of current 
tio 


n the books on the reading lists for both the areas of 
and the courses taken. 


Ñ 


Digg 
deae the qualifying examination, the student makes arrangements 
' Who ent of a research director (not necessarily the student's faculty 
K) oni, Pe ects an appropriate advisory committee. The advisory com- 
Nit se TS the Student's dissertation development and, in conjunction 
the gi director, gives guidance to the student. After the student 

KM With po tation, the advisory committee becomes the examining 
PN of such the addition of at least one new person. The dissertation 
ate enco quality that all or part is suitable for publication. Doctoral 
Uraged to publish their work 
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In addition to the Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
courses described below, the following undergraduate courses may be "m df 
graduate credit if they are included in the student's approved P! advis 
study. Students considering these courses should consult with their 


See the undergraduate section for course descriptions and restriction 


EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems " 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Desig? 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 


Graduate Courses 
grad fot 
take? 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses Bs sect 


The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each co cessor) 
is the director for that course. The course director 18 not n 
instructor for any given semester. 


| 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) recite 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical eyed o ts, P | 
| analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inpu 

| and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex Pr, 
pling; discrete systems, z-transforms; applications. 
status. (Fall and Spring—evening) (Heller) "T. 


| 202 Linear Systems Theory (3) h 
lude linear un 
nar troliai iao 


| Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics inc 
| linear operators, mathematical representation of € wi " 
Hi | concept of state and solution of the state equation, feedback 
observability, canonical forms of the state equation, state 
| | estimation. (Spring and Fall) (Zaghloul) 
| 203 Graph Theory and Applications (3) } i 
| Introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. Topics MA inted 
| theory applications to the routing problems of multip is and Se 
| circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; network eee” 
j topological formulas; paths, reachability, conn ne Compl ap | 
| tions, transportation flows, and communications netwo ulation of | 
| | applications such as storage representation an ip 


| 
I | data and other related techniques. (Spring, even y ig 
| 204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) THT. j 
| Probability, random variables, characteristic functione a variable pt | 
| random variables and applications; sequences © pre : 99^. | 
i mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, 8 i of net (e 0f. 
cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; -— aro n | 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applica visite: | 


munications, control theory, computer science. ) 
dien 2 ing) (Lang v 
equivalent. (Fall and Spring—day and evening, "d 
205 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering uation; 

Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov , 
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Probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communications nets 
Continuous State processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion problems Estimation and power spect 
differential equations Applications to communications theory, control the- 
ory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. 
Site: EE 204 or equivalent (Spring—evening) (Lang) 
206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
rief review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic 
Potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
effect. anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchhoff 
approximation; elementary applications Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. 
207 EM evening) (Lang) Yet 
lectromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) 
Ntroduction to advanced techniques for problems in electroma 
Waves and complex wave types, Stationary phase 
8Pproximations for integrals in the complex plane. Di 
Spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface 
Eround-wave 
(La 


208 p, 


Prerequi- 


gnetics; leaky 
and steepest descent 
screte and continuous 
and leaky-wave antennas, 
Propagation. Prerequisite: EE 206 (Spring—evening) 
ang) 
igital Image Processing (3) 
Operties of images and visual systems. P 
Quantization One- and two-dimension 
ing Fourier, cosine, and Hadamard. Methods of image enhancement and 
restoration Image coding and data compression techniques. Automated 
mage analysis and recognition Computer applications and projects. Prereq- 
| 219 Weite: EE 204 (Spring—evening) (Loew) 
ye Work Analysis (3) 
etwork theore 


icture description, sampling and 
al image transform techniques includ- 


ms, functions, and properties; relationship of parts of net- 
| Work functions; realizability and causality concepts. Introduction to the 
theory of nonlinear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formula- 
tion, hybrid and other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network 
equation formulation, state space, conditions for existence Concepts of 
stabi ity in nonlinear networks, conservative and Lagrangian networks and 
213 eystems (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

°Mputer- Aided Analysis and Design of Systems (3) 
Umerical solution of algebraic set of equations, Newton-Raphson and 
9dified Newton -Raphson techniques, solution of algebraic equations with 
Solutions. Numerical solution of nonlinear ordinary differential 
Lotions for stable and stiff systems. Numerical optimization techniques. 
ete. and nonlinear programming. Computer-aided sensitivity analysis of 
| des; orks Application in the design of large systems and in automated 
?4 V Ign Prerequisite EE 202 or 212 (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 
Jesign (3) 
reliable V design and analysis techniques for VLSI circuits Design of | 

0 bus LSI circuits, noise consideration, worst-case design Design and 
| T, Zation of large fan-out and fan-in circuits clocking methodologies 
Stu, des for data-path and data-control design. Simulation techniques 
5 design VLSI circuits using CAD computer and simul 
126, undergraduate degree in electrical eng 


ate design 
Der Quisite EE 
"ls ructor Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 


ineering, or 
, ^88jo 
Line. n of inst 


| Pro ar Network Synthesis I (3) 
| One. rties and tes 


ting of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL. RC 
ort netw 
thesis works 


Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and D 
Meta” niques. Introduction to two-port ladder 
time 3 minal RC network synthesis approxim 
(Fal eain Prerequisite: EE 202 
“ven years €vening) (Lee 


arlington syn- 
and lattice synthesis 
ation in the frequency and 
or permission of course director 


| 
| 


i 
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216 


217 

219 

221 
| 222 


223 


224 


225 


226 


227 


Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) NIC, 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources, ted 
operator, and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distr ie ; 
network analysis and synthesis—computer-aided design. Pre 

EE 215. (Spring, odd years) (Lee) 

Advanced Network Theory (3) i metho 
Modern methods for formulating network equations. Mathematical ig 
for the solution of network equations, properties of nonlinear roplio” 
representing the nonlinear networks, losslessness and passivity ID "rti d 
networks. Piecewise linear networks analysis and techniques. P roe al lity 
nonlinear dynamic equations, existence and uniqueness of solution 02, 9? 
and stability classification. Other selected topics. Prerequisite: EE 

(Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 

Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) sey, and 
Properties of transfer functions. Filter approximation, sensitivity dii 
putation techniques. Digital signals and systems, basic bk "Ta 
filters, stability consideration. Analysis of digital filters. Design ©: satio® 
FIR digital filters. Computation techniques. Direct and indirect, se 

of digital filters. Microprocessor implementation. Applications 

papers. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course director. 

(Spring, odd years) (Zaghloul) 1 
Physical Electronics I (3) : ices; das 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic dev! wave 
cal mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum Brau) 
and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. (Fall—evening) í 
Physical Electronics II (3) : 

The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, tim and oe 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconducto^ sd jostr* 
solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, 
Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) (Braun) : 
Optical Communications Systems (3) modulation: li 
Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; 
of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, photoe s. spa. 
diodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signa -to-ne rial, "* 
optical-fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description of d "d 
guide, and modal dispersion; optical-fiber cabling, repeater 243. 
analysis; integrated optical components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 

(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 
Electronics of Lasers (3) > inversio” 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients, x) u 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne lasers ui? 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in. re th 
EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall 1987 and every third Y 
evening) (Kahn) sind r7 
Nonlinear Electronics (3) 

Analysis and design of electronic components and systems dani 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators. Study tion oc ) 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear opera vening | 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—* L^ sen" 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) : 

Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped indes. 2 d ay 
index optical fibers: scattering and attenuation charac "oup 
phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, NU jonal m 
tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. P! . Coul 
modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface 

theory. (Spring, even years—evening) (Kahn) "m. 
Industrial Electronics (3) inuouUs 
Applications of electronic devices in industry, contin 
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control systems, induction and dielectric heating, timing and counting 


Circuits, reliability and automatic checking equipment, digital control of 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent and graduate status. 
(Fall, odd years evening) (Heller) 
228 High-Frequency Electronics (3) 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators 
devices that lay the foundation of modern 
uisite: EE 207 or equivalent 
230 Design of Memory Devices (3) 
ysical principles of magnetic and semiconductor memory devices. 
ànd manufacture of Ram's and disk files. Device and 
2 reliability Prerequisite: EE 122 
32 “lectrodynamics (3) 
Special theory of relativity 
ormulation. Maxwell's equati 


magnetic potentials, 
ations, 


state, crossed- 
and amplifying 
communications systems. Prereq- 
(Spring, even years) (Heller) 


Design | 
system characteristics 
(Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) | 


and the Lorentz transformation, Minkowski 
ons in the context of special relativity, electro- 
and stress tensors Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formu- 
radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum electro- 
ynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring 1988 and every third year 


233 thereafter) (Braun) | 
“icrowaves and Components (3) 


‘igh-frequency transmission lines and 
niques, 
Cavity 


guided systems, matching tech- 
Scattering parameters, transfer parameters, directional couplers, 
à resonators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators Prereq- 
234 uisite: EE 207. (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 

*ctromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 


tarded time scalar. vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole array | 
fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Propagation in 
electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielectric crystals, 
Space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in inhomogeneous 
media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of parameters, WKB 


Solution. invariant imbedding techniques. Propagation in Stochastic and 
qq Persive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even years—evening) 
235 ng) 


Antennas (3) 


i neral solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, polar- 
ation, the far-field approximations, radiation from current distributions, 
eld *quivalence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture 


nnas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to | 
opted and antenna types Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, odd $ 
236 vears—evening) (Kahn) 


MT 
plasma Dynamics (3) | 
tudy of the inte | 

| 


hiis naas 


raction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 
rodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory of 
ulence, generalized von Kármán-Howarth equation, Boltzmann trans- 
(Faj Quation MHD gene 
237 Way 1986 and every third year thereafter) (Braun) 
es in Random Media (3) | 
tanq ation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves in L 
Particle media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distributed | 
es, turbulence Applications to propagation through rain and fog. l 
Model pam Scintillations, remote sensing, and communications channel rn 
~ ER 294 € Computer simulation by Monte Carlo techniques Prerequisite i 
Ren, 207 (Fall, even years—evening) (Lang) 
mote Sensing (3) 
inc] oom and analysis of active 
ng Scatterometers, re 


rators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 207 


and passive remote-sensing systems 
al-aperture imaging, and synthetic-aperture 
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radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface, and atmospheric parameter ¥ 
microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies. Analysis of radiomet ij 
niques using radiative transport theory, inverse scattering meth ) 
inversion. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, odd years—evening) (Lang 
Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) i 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problems 


anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions 

particles. Convergence experiments dealing with moment methods 

GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite: EE 207, CSci 100. 

even years—evening) (Kahn) 

Information Theory (3) 

Measure of information, noiseless coding. Communication channels ^g 

capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem. Bounds on the perf channel 

communications systems. The Gaussian and binary symmer reqs 

Feedback communications systems. Rate-distortion theory. 

EE 204.  (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Coding Theory (3) "Pr. 

The PCM communication system, mathematics of coding; grouP e att 

fields. Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome pounds | 

tion and deletion capability, minimum distance. Performance ^ GA 

linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras tation and 
impl men de BO 

sequ? 


s 
with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, uns wih df) 
gpi% 
et 


fields, shift-register implementation. Cyclic codes: . 
performance. BCH codes encoding, decoding, minimum 
decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutiona 204. 
and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. Prerequisite: EE 
(Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Communication Theory I (3) 

Optimum receivers for vector channels and for 

noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; 

ent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, 0 

systems; bounds on the performance of communications in 
comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 

(Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) De 
Communication Theory II (3) tizi v 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects i E un 
receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal end een ing 
nication. Convolutional codes; bounds on pe orman! f , 

tial (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algoritine opi 
dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their pe? o day and * 
analog communications. Prerequisite EE 243. (Spring 
(Pickholtz) 

Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, seq 

tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes met 
parameters and continuous wave 

tions to the design of optimum rece 

EE 241, 244, or equivalent (Fall—evenin 

Digital Communications (3) 

Analysis and design of digital communications systems M 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: uniform @ 
approximations to logarithmic quantizers, pulse- 

PCM, digital multiplexers, and digital system hie 

ance characterization of digital communications imited 
technique, efficient modulation techniques for ben 15D 
shaping and Nyquist criteria, intersymbol inte ere! | to 
partial response signaling, application of Vid 

sion, system performance in presence 


w 
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Optimization of two-dimensional signal constellations. Baseband representation 
of band-pass signals; BPSK, DPSK, QPSK, SQPSK, and MSK power spectrum 
and performance: concept of multi-h modulations: practical considerations in 
design of modems. Digital switching and integrated services digital networks 
Prerequisite EE 243, 244 (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Communications Systems (3) 


Analysis and design of digital communications systems. Generation of 


coherent references phase-locked loops, linear and nonlinear model of PLL 
in the presence of additive noise, optimum design of PLL Frequency source 
Phàse noise and effect on PLL phase error, PLL acquisition, cycle slip 
Synchronization of digital communications systems: maximum-likelihood 
Parameter estimation and application in carrier-phase and symbol-timing 
recovery, joint recovery of carrier phase and symbol timing, performance 
“gradation due to imperfect phase and bit timing; frame synchronization 


techniques and application to PCM and TDMA systems; synchronization of 


Switched digital communications networks Spread-spectrum signals for 
igita] communications; selected topics in design of digital communications 
networks, case studies. Prerequisite: EE 243, 244; or equivalent 

(Spring evening) (Pickholtz) 

9mputer Communication Networks I (3 

Dtroduction to data networks, common carriers, specialized carriers, and 
Value-added networks. Operations. facilities, services, and tariffs. Data 
Tansmission over the telephone network Channels, carrier Systems, and 
hierarchies Terminals, modems, multiplexers, concentrators. and communi- 
Cations Processors. Coding for baseband transmission and error control. Data 
transmission via satellites. Local area networks Interfaces and protocols 


Could be taken in sequence with EE 249 Fall) (Helgert 


Design and analysis of computer communication networks Line, message, 


ket sw itching. Traffic theory for data Queuing models. Buffer design 
algorit cal multiplexing Delay and cost minimization, topological design 
algori s Network routing and flow control Analysis of multiple-access 
EE : ms Should be taken in sequence with EE 248 Prerequisite 
Teleco (Spring) (Helgert) ; 
M mmunications Security Systems (3) 
ematica] theory of cryptography. Speech and data scrambling. Nonlin- 
transformations Block and stream ciphers. DES algorithm and public 
digita; P'ography Applications to data communications. Key management, 
colg a Natures, and authentication. Data communication security proto- 
Ansaction-oriented security. Secure voice communications Compan- 
Pick’ to CSci 229 Prerequisite: EE 204 Fall, even years. evening) 


Sy ced Teleco 


tro è M. technology step-by-step, common control, stored program. elec- 
Syste Switching systems. Traffic models Engineering of multiple server 
ang ,, " analysis of multistage connecting networks. Digital time division 
Witched and forward switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity of 
PRA networks Hybrid circuit-message switching. Large-scale switches, 
Ourse g and distributed switched networks Prerequisite permission of 
Digi get (Spring, even years) (Pickholtz 

Sign, l ree nal Processing Techniques (3) 

^ 5, sampling and quantization. transform techniques 
n ita] gi stimation, linear predictive filtering, recursive and nonrecursive 
ent, (Pa esign. ( omputer-aided design Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equiva- 
So ali, *ven years) (Zaghloul 


Unde Systems (3) 


a 
beali ler Sound Propagation; transducer and transducer arrays: detection, 
tion, and : 


tracking techniques; array processing; time compression 


| 
| 
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correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomogeneous 
fields; applications to navigation and communications in the e 
ment. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall—evening) (Helgert) 

Radar Systems (3) «an git 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; dete? 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutter ti 
design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; "m 
aperture techniques; digital and optical processing and compu gett 
Applications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 243. (Spring—evening) (H 


Optical Processing (3) i 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analys perti 
memories and systems, holography and holographic technique or 
and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE | 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 

Secure Communications (3) wil seque 
Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, yt nul 
encoding. Link jamming models and jamming effectivenet mmer y“ 
steering arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent 


probability of intercept Prerequisite: EE 243. (Fall, even 

(Pickholtz) t 

Radio Communications Systems I (3) ure 
, tems for © gud 


Analysis and design of microwave communications 8y§ : 
satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. PropagtU ip 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, eristi“ 
scattering, and absorption. Effects of Earth curvature and tions includ 
overland and over-water propagation Antenna considers ney aod Oe 
gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. «f noise, P 
division multiplexing and modulation techniques. PT 24. 
ence, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: 1 
(Fall—evening) (Lang) 

Radio Communications Systems II (3) ‘cally 
Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionospheric li 
waves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanism s 
structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniq trol, tic 
channel performance, diversity, fading channel error cono on ofl 

LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or pe 


nea! 


synchronous TE. of 


theories, synchronizing generators and parallel — circuit ghi” 
characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines current pel 
Steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating, ector: 
Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of 
evening) (Harrington) - Nus 
Power Electronics (3) ‘led & ; 
Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detal loconvertel". PLA 
circuits. Frequency control of inverter drives and cy€ control loops giret 
modeling of rectifier and inverter circuits. F bac 
effect on stability. Prerequisite: EE 177 or pe o " 
(Spring—evening) (Harrington) ystems f 
Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby pem power it de 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors aff jon. DisturbéPs n 
bances. Characteristics and settings of system prov control got 
on computer power supplies Grounding and noise m an €^ ot 
reliability of power systems Reliability evaluation cs equip? of 
point. Cost of power outages Reliability o rs e permissi 
application problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 209, 
director (Spring—evening) (Harrington) 


| 
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264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Cory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
t ermionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries Concepts of solid-state 
energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 

*requisite: EE 202, 206, and permission of course director. (Fall— 

265 evening) (Harrington) 

Fransients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 

Cory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission lines. 

Witching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 

9r Various terminations. Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source 
Side inductance and multiple infeeds Recovery voltage after short line i 
faults Methods and effectiveness of protection Analysis of transient corona | 
and its effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic calculation of over. | 
Voltages in complex systems and insulation level requirements. Prerequisite: 
202, 206, or permission of course director (Fall, odd years —evening) | 
266 | arrington) : 
Electrical Power Transmission I (3) ’ 
EH ' AC Power transmission Overhead line and underground cable trans- ; 
Mission Systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies: load flow, 
transient Stability, and Sustained fault analysis; multimachine systems; 
achine and system modeling. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, 265 (Spring, 
267 - years—evening) (Harrington) 
lectrica] Power Transmission II (3) 
Actical studies using a computer in the following areas load-flow analysis, 
ing “Circuit analysis, transient stability, design of power system networks, 
tv coordination Prerequisite: EE 266 (Fall, even years— \ } 
288 pj uing) (Harrington) À 
'ower Distribution (3) EB 
r ànd insulation design at distribution voltage levels Medium- 

filter; ^ Voltage Switchgear requirements Protective relaying, harmonic 

209 E, Power-factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: EE 178, | 
à (Ha) nd permission of course director (Spring, odd years —evening) i 


Electrical Power Generation and Transmission (3) 

S8ment of various energy systems Interfacing of different types of 
tion p ystems Dispersed generation; concepts of conversion and cogenera- 
field, : ution contro] Biological effects of high electric and magnetic 
` * Terequisite EE 264, 265. 267, and permission of course director 
Line mh years—evening) (Harrington) I 
Contro Multivariable Control Theory (3) Nik 
l Systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Topics useful in the i 
lable o multivariable systems, including the algebraic theory of multivar- | | : 

inte, ity ack; static and dynamic decoupling: invertibility; modal control; 
7, and Computer-aided frequency-domain techniques, such as feed. 
c esign, using inverse Nyquist arrays and characteristic loci design 
EE 172, 202, or equivalent (Spring, even years) (Carroll) | 


E 
€ 


~ 
e 
- 

a = 
E 
e 


ter C be va 
alysi 9ntrol Systems (3) 


M-line 9I automatic control systems in which the control procedure uses 7 
transf Fita computation. Topics include single- and multirate sampling, | 
rol desi? responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, and discrete 
"ign Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202 (Fall) 


a 
= 
J 


Pant m Optimization (3 


tion r Optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima Optimiza- fi 
Pring Cblems fi i | 
tinci ; 


9 or dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maximum 
p straj And the Hamilton Jacobi equation Optimization problems with 


. Pr 5: Optima] feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal prob- 
203 or equivalent Spring *vening) (Carroll) 


“requisite: EE 
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Nonlinear Systems (3) proxi | 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to 1 pogoliu" 
analysis of nonlinear systems- describing functions, Krylov and sump rest 
asymptotical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations) 4 Pop" 
nance. Stability analysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem ) 
method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years—evening) 
System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) pased 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling & system ol js 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive ©" ont? 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is adequately aig 
Various approaches to each of these problems are disc oach t0 987 
least-squares approach of identification and the stability apP' (carroll 
tive control. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204. (Spring, even years) 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) - ations Modul 
Theoretical and applications aspects of satellite communication det 
tion and multiple-access techniques. Link design. Satellite and gateli" 
antenna systems. Ground stations. Random-access techniques P even"? 
packet communications. Prerequisite: EE 244. ( 
(Pickholtz) d 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) E tation 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and i í ostro | 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems; even ye | 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring 
evening) (Heller) « 
Stochastic Control Systems (3) TT i | 
Introduction to random process in control systems. Proper ic and © | 
d o dete put. 


process, systems of covariance equivalence an nb 
chastic control equivalence; dynamic programming for Martian f 
principle of optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, lication at 
smoothing, and predicting. The separation theorem Fall, odd 
cepts of adaptive estimations. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273. 

(Lee) 

Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: d 
Physiology and Anatomy (3) ewpointi concep" i 
The physiology of the human body from a systems VIe and Orge” od 


cellular structure and function integrated into the tise nips of ol? 
related to the various systems of the body; interrelation ith the apeti” 
systems, such as the interaction of the nervous system and its 
skeletal system or the interaction of the respiratory ^X. perg) 


with the cardiovascular system. (Fall—evening 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: è P ( 
Physiology and Anatomy (3) uch a5 the endo agi 


Further elaboration of physiological systems, 8U ion of M d 
renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; integrati overall 
systems to present the functioning of the anberg) 
Prerequisite: EE 280 (Spring—evening) (Eisen 
Medical Measurements I (3) i for petro 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniq medical md 
surements on biological specimens, current pron or permission 


stressing electronic systems Prerequisite: " 
director. — (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) eerie jo 
Medical Measurements II (3) ter, enk umen ) J 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the compt cal i (od Í 


medi 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good directo": 
Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course 


(Eisenberg) P gtin 
Evoked Potentials I (3) ind "d 
Physiological significance of the sensory-evOker jures an 
variables, subject variables, data acquisition P 


289 


12) 


$3 
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tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applica- 
tions of the VEP Lectures, discussion, and laboratory Prerequisite: EE 280. 
281, 282, 283; or permission of course director (Fall—evening) 
(Eisenberg) 

Rehabilitation Engineering (3) 

"ross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the 
treatment of handicapped individuals Application of engineering theory and 
techniques to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals Major problem 
areas and general solutions, solutions to some specific problems Prereq- 
uisite: EE 289 (Spring, odd years) (Eisenberg) 

Clinical Engineering (3) 

Verview of clinical medicine w ith emphasis on those areas most affected by 
engineering and technology Prerequisite: EE 280, 281. 282, 283 
(Fall, even years) (Eisenberg) 

Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) 
pic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring) 
Search (arr.) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be re. 
Peated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
esis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 

ystems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 

Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion, May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

PProximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) 
-SYmptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, WKB approx- 
Imation for Stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic and shadow 

Undary. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium Rayleigh-Gans 
iPProximation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic prob- 
Prerequisite EE 204, 207 (Spring 1988 and every third year 

er) (Lang) 
vanced Way eguide Diffraction and Design (3) 

*clions from the following. Analytical treatment of waveguide bifurca- 
ns and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static approxima- 
n, and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides 

ariationa] methods for evaluation of equivalent circuit parameters Group 
(Paty (uc methods for symmetrical junctions Prerequisite: EE 233 

,. 1985 and every third year thereafter) (Kahn) 

By, ples of Microelectronics (3) 

mic Principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
Citas *ctronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 
tion EN vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation. junc- 

Tmation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials Prereq- 


tio 
tio 


bia EE 222 or equivalent (Fall, odd years—evening) (Heller) 

Limi TOphysics Research (arr.) 

tion 0 Students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
High. ay be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 


Review Solution Antenna Array Processing Techniques (3) 
o electromagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and reception by 
' antenna arrays as multiport receivers; signal and noise 
esti "od radar detection and wave-front reconstruction Angle-of-arrival 
niquer using the maximum entropy, autoregressive moving-average 
5, and singular-value decomposition Application to radar multi- 
tion p, 95lems, low-elevation tracking radar, and angle-of-arrival estima- 
Advan, "requisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years) Wasylkiwskyj) 
Revie ed Detection Theory (3) 
Kalman B Eeneral estimation equations. Linear estimation, Weiner and 
í analyse filters, nonlinear modulation theory Angle-modulation sys- 
7518 and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle modulation, 


armia areca A: P 0:7 
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rate-distortion theory. Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection nce 
parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and € pe 
ing) 


calculations for diversity systems, multiple-pulse radars, station J 
| cesses, and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Springe? 


t 
Software of computer communication networks. Layered architectures. wd 
work control programs; telecommunication access methods. High-lev® het 
guages for presentation and application layers. SNA, DNA, an ) 
current architectures. Prerequisite: EE 248, 251. (Spring, 
(Pickholtz) 

349 Communications Research (arr.) xai 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying € 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

364 Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3) jecttic 
Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat i06. 
ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel pen and 
batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive mac 

systems. Prerequisite: EE 264. (Spring, even years) (Harrington ( 


368 High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus (3) | testi 


| | | (Pickholtz) 
| | 347 Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) 
1c volt 


Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; ! 


| ages, switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents for conduct sit 
| | | on all types of apparatus. General applications and requirements Pa qp d 
E E 
| use 
the 
va 
dev! 


test objects and test procedures. Determination of the dielectric 8 
I electrical insulation materials at commercial power frequencies ry 
sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values; the geome’ 


techniques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-imPO' is 
I : : et 
standard sphere gap, its connections and use. Procedures for 


contamination testing, and an application guide for measuring 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Harrington) 
371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) : materi 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building fof notio® d l 
| and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems wi h roble | 
l transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growt Paolo” 
| Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by Maroje 
studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. ^ 
| | problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: k) 
| permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—evening) ( j 
M I 372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) ts of Oy 
E Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concep’ jmatio® b 
| || m making and matrix representations of large systems. Apron ali 
| models of lower dimension: reduction to simplified models, u ion (^ 
i systems. Differential games, computation of saddle points, COn even 
| equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Fall, even ye 


| | | (Lee) y 
m a 381 Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) cardiorti y 

i || Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the ‘ous sie f 
| Il | pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of vari eo 

| "n obtained from these systems, preprocessing of real signals, prov ol 
| techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students ig perg 
with real data and develop computer software for deterr. "EE 280, 

| medical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisite: ven 

' | 282. 283, and working knowledge of FORTRAN. (Fall © 
i | evening) (Loew) f 
! I 382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) . aland piolo ig 
i f Some applications of control and systems theory in the medica " appli. o 


H | " ; 
| fields. Application of general control and systems theory ms v 
| physiological systems. Specific applications of control and syste ^ us 


i | the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascu 


lar system: 


Skeletal system Prerequisite: EE 172 or 
283. (Spring, even years evening) (Loew) 
Medical Imaging (3) 

Principles of medical imaging by projection radiog 
raphy, ultrasound, and nuclear sources. Characterization of Source and 
object; recorder resolution and noise; analysis of scatter, energy considera- 
tions; attenuation; computerized tomography Mathematics, algorithms, 
implementation. Ultrasonic imaging in A-, B-, and M-modes; tissue charac- 
teristics; imaging using arrays. Nuclear imaging with gamma-ray cameras, 
Anger camera, positron-emission tomography. Prerequisite: EE 20] or 
equivalent, 280, 282. 283 (Fall, odd years -evening) (Loew) 
Evoked Potentials II (3) 
Continuation of EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research, with emphasis on 
Clinical applications Planning and conducting of an advanced (clinical or 
research) project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student's 
technical background in instrumentation, computers, and data analysis. 
"rerequisite: EE 285 and permission of course director. (Spring, odd 
3 years—evening) (Eisenberg) 

86 Bioelectromagnetics (3) 

Electrical properties of biological tissues. 

interactions with biological systems. Energy absorption and heat production. 

Non-ionizing radiation dosimetry and quantification of microwave and radio 

requency hazards. Temperature measurement in the presence of a strong 

electromagnetic field. Physical aspects of diathermy and hyperthermia. 
ther therapeutic and diagnostic applications of electromagnetic energy. 
rerequisite: EE 31, 32, 280, 281: or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd 
387 me evening) (Eisenberg) 
loelectric Phenomena (3) 
athematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membrane ther- 
Modynamics, membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold membrane 
effects, membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology and medi- 
Cine. Photoconduction Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electrical models of 
the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological systems. Prerequi- 
389 Site: EE 206, 280, 282. 283. (Spring, even years- -evening) (Loew) 
Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
lImited to students working on the Doctor of 
399 repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
olloquium (0) 
ctures by outstanding authorities in electrical en 
399 science, Topics to be announced each semester. 
ISsertation Research (arr.) 
Imited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
450 Tall and Spring) à; 
*communications System Concepts (3) 
Ssential elements of an electrical communications system: speech, TV, and 
ata signals: spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency, and 
Pulse-code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing schemes, 
Communications quality standards and objectives. Signal power, noise power, 
distortion. and channel capacity. Probability; traffic theory; reliability; voice, 
» and data transmission Telecommunications, microwave-radio, cable, 
an satellite-communications system. May not be applied toward a graduate 
( *&ree in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (As arranged) 
4j g 'ckholtz) 
Urvey of Telecommunications Systems (3) 

Sign of a communication link for voice, TV, and data. Loading, the 
Switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major design 
“onsiderations, Overall design of microwave-radio system. Radio-wave prop- || 
gation, Satellite communications, factors affecting the choice of orbit and 


raphy, fluoroscopy, tomog- 


and 


385 


Mechanisms for electromagnetic 


Science dissertation. May be 


gineering and computer 
(Fall and Spring) (Lang) 
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equivalent, 280, 281, 282, 
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orbital separation of satellites, satellite transponder. Major design conside” 
ations and values of significant parameters for a typical satellite í tran 
cation link. Overall design of a cable communication system. Digi tjon- 
mission and terminals. Wideband data transmission. Frequency alloca inf 
May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Eng! 

and Applied Science. (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


Computer Science Graduate Courses » 
ip 


The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course d ily the 
is the director for that course. The course director is not n 
instructor for any given semester. 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) asseril! 
Introduction to programming digital computers in high-level and or 
languages. Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack- Nube 
puters. Techniques in machine control and memory addressing. lint 
systems and codes. Software engineering. Introduction to parsing, CSi 147 
and meta-language. Stacks and recursion. CSci 201 is equivalent t0 
or 157, and 158. May not be taken for graduate credit by majors n 
science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent (PASCAL) sing) (Boe 


experience using assembly language. (Fall and Spring—eve 
203 Microprocessors and Microcomputers (3) pase? 
Unified approach to the design of 8-, 16-, and 32-bit microproce spe 
S- and Mic 


systems. Microprocessor (CPU) and system architecture. 
description. Instruction formats and microprocessor pro and syste 
processor arithmetic. Operation and bus-timing diagrams. CPU descripti?” 
buses and signals. Hardware—software design equivalence. R Mero 
of a microprocessor, advanced architectural and systems conceP ageren 
and I/O system design and interfacing techniques. Meter í iM 
techniques and structures. Bit-sliced microprocessors. dero Alexandr" 


and 154 or permission of course director. (Fall and Spring E. 
212 Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) - and corbin 
Formal systems, fundamentals of graph theory, combinatorics ge tiot 
torial algorithms, complexity theory, discrete probability, and dT lic 


of random variables and sequences and probabilistic algor! Jems A 
tions to the analysis of algorithms, simulation, and other prom eit 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 161 or permission 
(Fall—evening) (Berkovich) js 

215 Advanced Data Structures (3) i d deletion, ite 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion an Schott $ 
of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deu Ser, and P 
algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. In-order, PION and inf 
order traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning. Tarjan's jogical nfs 
Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal algorithm, topo merge rg. 
shortest paths in a graph. Quick sort, heap sort, radix sorting and! it 
sorting of files. Binary search trees, including AVL trees, RT prre 
Hashing and collision handling. Critical paths and Y 
CSci 158, 159, 161. (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) ite) 

216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) data py dif 
Information organization and retrieval of natural languag" sis of oF 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical an ding UP apt 
language used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems, inc tal ing tj 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and C? and OP d 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures Peg 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159; 


course director. — (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 


Computing Algorithms (3 

Design and analysis of five classes of algorithms: greed 
ming, tree and graph traversals, backtracking, branch-and-bound Applica 
tions to problems such as sorting and searching, gr. 


Salesperson, knapsack, and code generation Lowe 
and NP-complete 


y dynamic program 


problems. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159, 161 
219 Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
Architecture and implementation of display and interaction devices. Inte 
tive graphics programming. Functional capabilities of graphics packages 
Implementing a graphics package. Two- and three-dimensional viewing, 
clipping, and transformations. Interaction techniques and human factors. 
aster graphics scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden-surface and hidden- 
edge removal algorithms Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite: 


CSci 215, 258; or permission of course director (Fall and Spring day or 
evening) (Foley) 


'attern Recognition (3) 

Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and 
“ayes estimation: density functions; stochastic 
In pattern recognition, minimal risk, € 
Dearest-neighbor decision rules; clusterin 
Sequential and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a priori 
nowledge. Introduction to Syntactic methods. Computer applications and 


29, Projects. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Fall—evening) (Loew) 
l Machine Learning (3) 


ormerly Simulation and Heuristics) 
,"ürning as an alternative to traditional, rule-based schemes for artifici 
Intelligence. Game theory: a formalism for specifying 
©terministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Random number gener- 
ation and testing. Markovian and bounded-context sy 
Process Introduction to collective learning systems theory. Design, simula- 


tion, and evaluation of collective learning automata. Case studies, readings, 
and projects Prerequisite: CSci 174, 2: 


232; or permission of course director. 

(Fall— evening) (Bock) 

esign of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Sign of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graphics 
Systems, Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perceptual factors. 

Vàntages and disadvantages of various interaction techniques, command 
anguage Syntaxes, and data presentations. Design methodology and guide- 
lines, Case studies, research readings, and projects Prerequisite: CSci 158, 
159; (Spring—day or evening) (Foley) 


rac- 


220 


samples; 
approximation; decision rules 
jaussian filters; bounds of risk, 
g techniques, feature extraction 


al 
interactive processes 


222 


224 ' Or permission of course director 
Artificial Intelligence (3) 


Urvey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manipulation and 
"ogramming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. Scene and sentence 
analysis, Programming the BLOCKS world Depth-first and breadth-first 
Searching, hill climbing, network searching, min-max and alpha-beta 
( ning Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: CSci 215 or 217 
226 Pring evening) (Bock) 
I tics (3) 
ndustria] automation. Manipulator and sensor technology. Feedb 
analog servos Multiple degrees of freedom and coordinate 
9Int-space work-space 
tinuous path control 
8pping, 
avoidance 


ack loops 
systems 
oint-to-point 
ages, navigation and 
and pattern recognition, collision- 
algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, and repeatability 
n of intelligence Adaptive hierarchical control Cl 
CS ej bene Mobile Robot. in the Interactive Systems | 

21 or permission of course director 


488 projects 
ab. Prerequisite 
(Spring—evening) (Bock) 
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aph coloring, traveling 
r bound theory. NP-hard 


(Fall and 
Spring evening) (Berkovich 
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227 


229 


230 


231 


232 


237 


238 


239 


Management Information Systems and 

Database Management (3) ing 
Concepts in management information systems. Commercial programm. 
features of COBOL and PL/1. Inverted files and query systems. [TU 
report generation, updating, and updating load. Trade-off between 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming nof 
tems that lead to the need for database management systems; constructio 
database management systems. Survey of some existing database sy 
Relational database concepts and future developments. Conceptus! .. 
logical design of a data base. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159. (Fall—eve™ 
(Rotenstreich) 

Computer Security Systems (3) tick 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. Authe ols 
tion methods, logging, authorization, encryption, statistical inference pre 
Effects of operating systems and machine architecture on security. Cos d 
offs among various countermeasures. Information flow models. Automa panion 
manual risk-analysis systems. Related nontechnical measures. Comes" 
course to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159; or equivalent. 

evening) (Hoffman) 

Information Policy (3) freedom 
Topics of current interest in information policy, including privacy, 
information, antitrust and other business implications of policies, in! 
border data flow, information as a weapon, cryptographic policy» ele 
national aspects of information law and policy, technology tran system 
tronic funds transfer, electronic mail, criminal justice information for 
and cross-cultural implications and the lower classes. May not n 100 ^ 
graduate credit by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSc 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Hoffman) 

Sequential Machines (3) : 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state ide ed ta 
information losslessness, state minimization in incompletely spect! $ desig™ 
partition theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machi ys): 
structural simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar log! 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 161. (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 
Automata and Formal Languages (3) ; betwee? 
Regular expressions including equality and transformations recursiv? 
sequential machines and regular expressions. Turing machine igor 
functions, predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity 9 el 
Formal language theory, including grammatical construction, < automa 
relationships between machines and grammars. Nondeterminist! | veni 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 158, 159, 161. (Fall and Spring 
(Feldman) [ 
Computing Systems I (3) speed integ" 
Organization of large computing systems. Design of high" mand ee 
decimal and floating-point arithmetic units. Pipelined instru verla. e 
tion units. Array and vector processors, multiprocessors and 0 desi? 
ahead and parallelism in control processors. Trends in P Itzer) 
Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 154. (Fall and Spring) (Me 
Computing Systems II (3) 

Organization of large computing systems. Memo - n 
design of cache memory, ore memory technology. Analysis con oy 
memory. Secondary storage devices. Analysis of data movemen 
ary storage. Virtual memory systems. Input/output subs working. ing) | 
nels. Analysis of I/O overlap. Introduction to computer € ! (sp 
reliability architectures. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 
(Meltzer) iof! 
Comparative Computer Systems (3) tem destriP ig 
Structures of computers and a general language for oa the ope? 
History of different computer structures. Development © 
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( System. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large computing 

systems. Computer networks and time-shared Systems. Comparison of com- 
puter families Characteristics and philosophies of computer design of the 
major manufacturers nce evaluation and measure- 
ment. Effects à mputer structures. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 237 (Spring —evening) (Meltzer) 

240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 


Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as applied to 
the implementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micro- 
programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, including 
specific applications of these to the design of current computer systems and 
their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 237. 


243 


tion as a diagnostic tool, design of eas 
Physical packaging of digital circuits; » including 
partitioning, placement, and Prerequisite: 
( CSci 153, (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 
244 Data Communications (3) 

Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes 

transmission: terminals, modems, multiplexers, concentrators. Line contro] 
Procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, queue 
control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented Systems, data-collection 
loops, multidrop lines Switched data Systems, circuit and packet switching. 
?rror control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and software interfacing. Prereq- 


uisite: CSci 147 or 157, 154, 158, 159; or permission of course director. | 
245 (Spring— evening) (Meltzer) 


Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) 
‘undamentals of performa 

ing models of compute 

| Computer modeling 
Computer Syste 
Processors 

Systems 


for data 


nce evaluation of digital computer systems. Queu- 
r Systems and applications of queuing theory to 
Bounds on system performance. Mean-value analysis of 
ms. Modeling specific subsystems, such as memory, disks, and 
Use of queuing models for analysis of existing and proposed | 
and for capacity planning. Limitations of queuing models. Analysis 
9f transaction processors, terminal-oriented systems, and batch processing. 
246 rerequisite: CSci 237 (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) | 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) | 
Methods of performance evaluation measurement techniques and tools: 
Instrumentation and simulation methods; analytical techniques, including 
analysis of CPU. jo overlap. Work-load characterization, artificial and 
Synthetic work loads. Performance comparisons, capacity planning using 
Modeling. Evaluation of program performance Improvement of performance 
rough use of timing methods and data placement based on analysis of 
24 memory hierz 


irchy Prerequisite CSci 245 (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 
anguages for Systems Programming (3) 
Se of a macroassembler in structured programming. Conditional assembly. 

esign and programming of an assembler, macrogenerator, and loader 
255 Prerequisite CSci 147 or 157, 159 (Spring—evening) (Maurer) 
“nalysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 


asic tools of analysis of algorithms Space and time measures. O(n) and | 


DJ), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, back- 
tracking, branch-and-bound Lower bounds on computations. NP-hard and 
NP-complete problems Correctness, partial correctness, termination, run- 
time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification conditions and 
their Eeneration and proof Applications to algebraic and assembly lan- 
pages Prerequisite: CSci 161, 258 (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 

Jesign 9f Translators (3) 
trod 


uction to programming language implementation Overview of compil- 


n 


nr 


| 
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258 


267 


268 


281 


282 


283 


285 


n to classica! 
Code gene" 
mpiler for? 


ers, interpreters, and assemblers. Lexical analysis. Introductio 
parsing techniques. Symbol tables and static semantic analysis. 
ation and run-time environments. Writing a recursive-descent co 
simple block-structured language. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 199 
232. (Spring—evening) 

Advanced Programming Languages (3) . a} and 
Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classical i 
experimental control structures, including elements of functional pr tion 
ming. Concurrency and exception handling. Portability and stan mpare 
of programming languages. Student programming projects will mus? 
alternative models as embodied in languages such as Ada, Modula-2, ning) 
Snobol4, C, and APL. Prerequisite: CSci 158. (Fall and Spring—e¥® 
(Feldman) 

Operating Systems I (3) ga 
Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented, multiprogr gr 
computer systems. Software components that constitute the operating i 
tem. Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating syn the 
and linking routines, initializing programs and tasks, dispatching part 
interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed and variable P. of 
tions, device and storage management. Input-output control and 
access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 247. 
(Fall—evening) (Hoffman) 
Operating Systems II (3) 3 
Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor o, 
puter systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor syste ity 
locks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System availabi and 
fail-safe mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating hse in? 
subsystems, transaction-processing subsystems, memory manageme. ti 
paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance of the ope "T 
system. Computer network software and introduction to the compl requ" 
utility. Introduction to security and large database management. 
site: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) (Hoffman) 

Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) ic eige” 
Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebrai: pults 
value problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonline tion 
neous equations. Multidimensional search algorithms. Interpo!# 
extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 155. (Fall) (Della Torre) 
Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) jo 
Classical treatment of numerical solutions of problems in one ces in th 
with emphasis on the application of the calculus of finite differen atio? 
derivation of the various methods. Error analysis and the pro jul ý 
errors; Lagrangian interpolation; interpolation in tables and the 

finite differences; numerical quadrature; zeros of functions ba 4 
polynomials; solution of ordinary differential equations by finite ^ 1 ei 
predictor-corrector, and Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value ' a 
value problems of ordinary differential equations. Prerequisi^ 
calculus. (Spring, even years) (Della Torre) (9) ap 
Numerical Solutions to Field, Wave, and Diffusion Problem ds. pig” 
Finite difference, finite element, and boundary element me oti dm 
function solutions. Boundary approximation. Graphical prese" cei 8 
sults. Convergence acceleration techniques. Prerequisi® 

(Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) - 
Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) nonlin”, 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functio with dist 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation ing bY s, 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fit gl 


functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: CSei 281. enih 
evening, at NASA-Langley Research Center; Fall, odd ye 
campus) (Meltzer) 


= 
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299-300 


319 


322 


324 


327 


Research (arr.) 


Applied research and experimentation 


(Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 


peated for credit 
(Fall and Spring) 


Hidden surface 


Interactive Compute 


Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 


r Graphics II (3) 
algorithms, mathe 


matics and data 


representation, surface 


(Fall and Spring) 


Structures for surface 


Projects, as arranged. May be re- 


graphics programming languages, architecture of h 


ware, solid modeling, 


years—evening) (Foley) 
l Advanced Machine Learning (3) 


(Formerly CSci 22 


Systems. Design, 


ing automata. Efficient d 


backward contexts. 


natives. Metrics for pe 


tionary models 
CSci 221 
Natural Language 
Survey of the 


problems of complex 


Marcus nontracking syste 
Semantic nets and scripts. Prerequisite: CSci 294. 


(Bock) 


and user interfaces 
semantic networks, 
Applications of expe 
analysis, intelligent 
Studies, including 
DON, 


Special topics, such as 
large dynamic files, mu 


machines. Students are 
tems research. Pre 


D 


( 
337 


216, or 


Berkovich ) 


LSI Systems Organization an 


Impact of VLSI on the 


tional models for concu 


(F 


ity, 


requisite: C. 
226; or permission of 


semantics, and context. 
ms and ungrammatical in 


y include the 
design. Models and meth 


current topics. Prerequisite: CSci 219. 


3, Computational Heuristics) 
A universal model for the structure and fun 
application, and performance e 
ata structures for tra 
Stationary nonstationary 

sive policies. Environment, compensation, upda 
rformance evaluation of 
Self-organizing, hierarchical networks of lea 


Understanding (3) 
state of the art 
understanding by computer systems. Review of fo 
transformational grammars an 


of natural language 


nformation Systems (3) 
architecture of informat 
Itidimensional search, u 

encouraged to present reports 
Sci 159 and one course ch 
course director. 


d Applications (3) 


philosophy of computer Systems design 


gn and Implementation (3) 
following. Approaches to progr. 
odologies. Top-down and botto 


igh-performance hard- | 


parsing and semantic 
rmal, 
d parsing. Augmented transition networks: 
Deterministic parsing: 
put. Semantic parsing: 


ion systems, organization of 
ser interfaces, 


osen from CSci 215, 
(Fall, odd years—evening) 


m-up parsing tech- 


context-free, and | 


(Spring—evening) 


and database 
in information sys- 


ge-scale problems. 
CSci 277, EE 214. 


amming language 


(Spring, odd | 


| 


358 
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niques. Code optimization techniques. Compilation techniques for special 
language features, such as parallel processing, coroutines, abstra 
types, and nonprocedural languages. Incremental compilers and prog? 
ming environments. Portability issues, translator writing systems. Prerequ' 
sites: CSci 256, 258 (Fall—evening, alternate odd years) (Denbaum) 
Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages (3) 

Models as embodied in current and experimental programming languag 
for the support of concurrency and parallelism. Recent work by ohbi 
Dijkstra, Hoare, Brinch-Hansen, Liskov, and others. Tasks and rendez 
semaphores, synchronization, monitors, and message passing. La v 
support for distributed processing. Comparison with the "functio 
programming" model. Languages considered include Ada, Conc 
PASCAL, Modula-2, Mesa, Edison, and CSP. Student projects incorpo se 
hands-on experience where feasible; emphasis on comparison of alterna 
strategies. Research paper required. Prerequisite: CSci 258 or permission 


instructor (Spring, even years) (Feldman) 

Colloquium (0) 

Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and compita) 
science. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and Spring) | 
Computer Science Research (arr.) "T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 


Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 
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| Professors P.S. Shane, S. Rothman, H.M. Steiner, R.C. Waters (Chair), HB. 
| Sewell, R.H. Clark, E.L. Murphree, Jr. s 
Professorial Lecturers J.B. DuPeza, C.W. Fotis, G.T. Malley, D.R. Levin, E» 
Hoe, G.W. Leonard, R.L. Bangert, L.H. Blakey, W.A. Goetz, G.M. Hollander, 
J.R. Margulies, R.R. Romano, A.N. Kontaratos, G.L. Pauler, W.L. Williams, 
R.R. Nunamaker 
Associate Professors B.G. Silverman, J.F. Dinwiddie 
Adjunct Associate Professor R.J. Lynch, Jr. $ 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Kottman, P.D. Rosenberg, R.R. Blan 
chard, K.D. Wade, S.F. Pauls, V.R. Hayles, R.E. Snyder, LS. Raju, ^7 
Kimmel, J.L. Pokorney, H.J. Peake, R.W. Doyon, J.F. Patrick, M.F. Cohef 
L.M. Farrell, D.S. Friedman, C.C. Myers, Jr., D.A. Pethick, D.R. Skee” 
J.P. Deason, R.B. Reynolds, G.R. Brier, F. Allario, H.P. Henderson, © j 
Mathews III, J. Costantino, P.E. Heartquist, L.E. Putnam, M.P. Clark. lor 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Liveris, J.P. Wenzelberger, W.L. T 
III, R.B. Davis, M.R. Habib, A.A. Moghadam, R.D. Hofler, P.G. Meik’? 
F. Suber, Jr., L. Rojas 
Lecturer A.R. Murray 
Programs in the Department of Engineering Administration lead to t 
Master of Engineering Administration, Master of Science, professiona’, 
Doctor of Science degrees. The department offers both a general prog"! 
engineering administration and specialized programs in administratio? " 
research and development, artificial intelligence and human factors, © sys 
tion management, environmental and energy management, information 
tems management, marketing of technology, systems analysis and and 
ment, technology and public affairs, public works management, 
transportation management. 


Master of Engineering Administration Degree Program 


The program leading to the Master of Engineering Administration pre ot 
students with undergraduate degrees in engineering, natural -—— 
mathematics for managerial positions in technological and scientific or 
| tions in industry, government, and the armed services. ro 
The program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of apP ith 
| graduate courses and a master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours" ut ê 
; the approval of the department, the student may elect a program his duat? 
| thesis, which requires a minimum of 33 semester hours of approv gr? 
courses. à of th? 
The program is designed to give students a broad understanding the 
administrative process and help them to develop managerial skills rien” 
functional areas of engineering administration. Although years o! € t that 
are required to develop the ability, insight, and mature judgmen yrii” 
distinguish an effective manager, a graduate professional managemen ' mai? 
ulum can give the student an excellent start. One of the pro manat 
objectives is to help the student learn to examine problems from the dy eat! 
rial point of view. By integrating past experience with graduate stu coal and 
student develops a personal frame of reference for managing technolog" 
scientific organizations. 
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chnological organizations i 
ssional engineering 


a S one of the greatest 
al] 


manager today must 


the rapidly changing 
M etplace in which these technologies will be applied. The engi i 
mi i i 


nical knowledge and 
n their administrative skills. 


Admission Requirements 
la 3pplicant for the Master of à 

* an undergraduate de Science, or mathemat- 

‘In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate Study in the 

` applicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 

lhistration must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 

* basic knowledge of calculus, the principles of management, engineering 

i aj omic analysis, and quantitative methods. These requirements, except for 

| US, can be met by satisfactory completion of EAd 150, 160, and 170 or 

| Ved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other 


i», 'Eraduate prerequisite courses with a grade of C or better (in some cases, 
ngode of B or better may be sti i i 


»t © student is barre 


Engineering Administration 


program must 
gree 1n engineering, natural 


| 18 not applicable toward the master's degree and, unless approved by 
| à, "Partment chair, all pn isi 


ust be completed before the 
|. M registers for graduate courses. 
Student must be accep 


ted in a graduate program to 
Courses taken to s. 


atisfy degree requirements. 
q ters Comprehensive Examination 


te, p nts must pass the Master’s Com 
den, ITee times a yea i 
ents : 


designed to demonstrate the | 
veral course areas ; 


I" ü Comprehensive examination i: I 


to © degree program. With faculty approval, a student who fails the | 
te’ -omprehensive Examinatio i 

Minati 3e : t 
Minated tion on the second attemp 


| I 
a ; 
4 Courses 
0, : ; 
de Owing courses are required for 
and must be taken prior t 
Rag « | 
Rad l1- 12 Engineering Administration (3-3 
269: ;lements of Decision Making and P 


Í 
the Master of Engineering Administra- | 
© any other courses in the program: | 


j 
roblem Solving (3) | 


— 
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General Program in Engineering Administration 


The general program in engineering administration provides the background 
managers need to confront the increasing complexities of science and t 
ogy. Technical knowledge is complemented by understanding of manageme 
theory and practice as applied to the administration of engineering p 
science. The program emphasizes study of general administrative proble 

and opportunities as well as the use of specific knowledge and methods to dy 
problems and explore opportunities. Each student designs a program of 8 
in consultation with the adviser. The program must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) P ion 

Electives (15-21): Chosen from the Department of Engineering Administrati 
and other departments of the University, with no more than two co 
selected from other departments 


Areas of Concentration 
tha? 


Students who wish to pursue a specific area of concentration, rather ieo 
follow the general program in engineering administration, may Se 
the programs described below. 


Administration of Research and Development " 
The program prepares students for managerial positions in organization at 
conduct, plan, or administer programs of technological or scientific nsult? 
and development. The program of study designed by each student in © 

tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 207: The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 

EAd 255: Administration of Research and Development (3) , l 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (9-15) 


Construction Management fiel? 


This program encompasses all levels of construction management: n as pase | 
in the project office, and in the main office. It covers such areas y peci ! 
planning, design, and construction methods; problems of contracts an 4 jp | 
cations; techniques of scheduling and control; and labor relations 8D^.. Jg: 
trial psychology. The program of study designed by each student 1n 

tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) l 


EAd 241: Construction Management I (3) \ 
EAd 242: Construction Management II (3) n 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) erin N 
EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Enginee N 


Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
Electives (6—12) 
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( Environmental and Energy Management 


18 Program prepares students for position 
ronmental, energy, and related resou 
dey 8 in environmental control and energy conservation, energy resource 
elopment and use, and prevention and control of environmental pollution. 


oy Program of study designed by each student in consultation with the 
Viser must include the following: 


sin organizations concerned with 
rce management, including pro- 


EAq Core courses (9) 

d 221: Environmenta 
EAq 222: Energy M 
EAq 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
EAq 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: 


». Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
Electives (6-12) 


l Management (3) 
anagement (3) 


Problems in Engineering 


| wet of Technology 


tte Program prepares students to market technical products and serv 
im tionally, The program of study designed 
It 


the adviser must include the following 


EAq core 


ices 
by each student in consulta- 
E courses (9) 
pad 293: Technical Enterprises (3) 
Ad 294. Marketing of Technology I (3) 
Ad 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
E ministration (3) (nonthesis option) 
M 311: Marketing of Technology II (3) 
*ctives (6 12) 


Piblig 


Works Management 


thublic Works sector is one of the lar 


Pag 2) Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 


PAd 9 : Personnel Management (3) | | 


Ray c Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 


* Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or PAd 290: Special Topics 
leeti Public Administration (3) 


Pleci 6 (6): Chosen from engineering administration 
ives (6). Chosen from public administration and/or civil engineering 


. gy and Public Affairs li 
lg Dro, 


tne am prepares students for decision-makin 
ct technology on public poli 


|s 
"Eus Courses (9) | 
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EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 288: Technology Issue Analysis (3) 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

EAd 386: Advanced Topics in Management (3) 

Electives (6—12) 


Transportation Management 


ur 
This program prepares students to manage transportation systems or arg 
late transportation policy. The program of study designed by each studen 
consultation with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 265: Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266: Transportation Management II (3) 1 
EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 


Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
Electives (6—12) 


Master of Science Degree Program 


The Department of Engineering Administration also offers several oppor, 
ties for interdisciplinary study leading to the Master of Science degree. ate 
program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved grad the 
courses and a master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Wi esis 
approval of the department, the student may elect a program without & 
which requires a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate r each 
In addition to the core courses in engineering administration listed belo VT 
student must select an area of concentration. The student is assi study is 
adviser in the area of concentration with whom a program 9 
developed. 


Admission Requirements 


I 

gal 

In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in part? 

applicants for the program leading to the Master of Science degree " manag? 

basic knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, principles be met D) N 

ment, and engineering economic analysis. This requirement can e ppro À 

satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses OF j à 
equivalents: Math 51 and 52, Mathematics for the Social and M ‘on; P^. 

à 


r n, 
Sciences I and II; EAd 150, Introduction to Engineering Adminis 70, Bes 


160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; an 
dent mU. 


Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. A stu din go 
grade of C or better in each undergraduate prerequisite course: ae 
cases a grade of B or better may be stipulated. If this scholarship Hee 
is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. C for app? 
site courses is not applicable toward the master's degree and, eT" E 
by the department chair, all prerequisite courses must be comple 

student registers for graduate courses. 
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( Master's Comprehensive E 
il Students must pass the Maste 
ven three times a year. On the prescribed fo 

wüdents ir i 
*reafter. requests to wi 


examination date. U 
gard 


xamination 


nexcused absence constitutes 
ed as a failure of the examination. 


ttug e examination lasts four ho j igned to demonstrate the 
ph t's ability to integrate mate course areas and apply 
tum 2S been learned. The examination i 

TSes; OWever, answers should be s 


rmally taken during the last semes- 

Weste ‘he degree program. With faculty approval, a student who fails the 

rs Comprehensive Examination may be reexamined. If the student fails 

“xamination on the second attempt, the student’s graduate status is 
{ "inated 


“ore Courses 
i utllowing courses are required for the Master of Science degree and must 
en prior to any other courses in the program: 


pad 211-12: Engineering Administration (3-3) 
Ad 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


E the ystems Analysis and Management concentration, OR 201 is substituted 
for EAd 269 J 


i 
, 8$ of Concentration 


Should select one of the following areas of concentration. 
1 al Intelligence and Human Factors 
Wig centration takes a cognitive a 

l8 on how humans think and how 


Core Courses (9) 


- ` ? undamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 
987. Oomparative Expert Systems (3) 

299. p Sion Support Systems and Models (3) 

299 tors Engineering (3) 

Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems 
) (nonthesis option) 


eeces SEFER 


in Engineering 
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Information Management 
lesig 


Information has become a major resource of modern organizations. The d a 
and operation of efficient information management systems requires 
edge of both the management process and computer technology. This prog? 
offers interdisciplinary study in engineering administration, manage of 
science, and computer science. It provides insight into the problems 5, 
management, understanding of the viewpoints and techniques of manas’ g 
and an appreciation of the technology of data processing and data comm and 
tions. Two areas of specialization are offered: software engineer! 
applications of information systems. of 
Only a nonthesis option is offered in this concentration. The Progra ye 
study designed by each student in consultation with the adviser must In 


the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 251: Management of Information Resources (3) 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


The student must also complete the required courses in one of the 
specialization, as listed below. 


areas ^ 


Software Engineering 


*tCSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
or 
*tCSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II (3) | 
*tCSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
*CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 


) 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 8 


Applications of Information Systems 


EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 
EAd 256: Survey of Information Systems (3) 

EAd 295: Management of Technical Information (3) 

EAd 321: Management of Information Systems and Networks (3) 


Additional courses are selected, with permission of the faculty adviser, kc 


33 credit hours. 


| 

| 

Systems Analysis and Management si | 
ions | 

uo Ue d 


The systems viewpoint has proven useful in designing organiza "T 
detecting, analyzing, and solving organizational problems. It emphas f | 
interconnectedness of elements and activities of a system, including P? "Td 
considerations. There is increasing demand for individuals who canam a i 
approach to organizational systems. randt”, 
Analysis and management of organizations from the systems 8 ch gu A 
requires study in both management and operations research. Sound 4 
should provide insight into organizations and their personnel, un » ) N 
of the viewpoints and techniques of managers with whom the syste 
or manager must interact, mathematical and statistical tools tOr 


p-— 


* May be taken for graduate credit take 
+ Students who have training or experience in assembly language programming may 
in place of CSci 147 (or CSci 157) and CSci 158 
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i wd synthesizing syst 
f. 2B System problems. In addition, the i 
or Manage i 

nly g 
Sty ae 


th dy designed by each student in cons 
M following: 


EAd core courses, excluding EAd 269 (6) 
d 281: Systems 
Ad 282. Systems 
EAq 287: Decision 


Support Systems and Models (3) 
OR 291: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
OR 202: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
nae 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 
2 8 i 


Electives; Two courses chosen with adviser’s approval, normally from offerings of 
/ the Department of Operations Research 


h A 
p fessional Degree Program 


tp PPfessional degree program provides 


graduate study beyond the master’s 
In the following areas: 


Administration of Research Information Management 
and Development Marketing of Technology 
Ttificia] Intelligence and Public Works Management 

uman Factors 


Systems Analysis and Management 
Technology and Public Affairs 
Transportation Management 


struction Management 
È Elheering Administration 
VlIronmenta] and Energy 
anagement 


4 'Ssion Requirements 


tion to st egree requires appropriate 
! wl ànd master's degrees from recognized institutions and evidence of 
lin Y for productive study. To study toward the professional degree of | : 
LN r, an applicant must have a bachelor's de 
‘hal degree of Applied Scientist, an appli 
ie, ‘ mathematics 
ide. Master's degree in engineering administration or a related field, with a 1 
average of at least 3.2 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to the 
Ap jPPlicants who have equivalent backgrounds may be considered 
the b lcants With master's degrees in engineering, 
and cs may be required to complete the th 
ha at least one elective, selected with app 
ade of B or better. 


udy toward the professional d 


natural science, or 
ree core courses (EAd 21 1-12, | ! I 
roval of the student's adviser, . 


admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
lene; Prerequisites. No courses taken by the applicant to make up 
tes can be applied toward the professional degree. If course work 
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TT mm : a 
beyond the prerequisites is taken before admission to degree candidacy) 5 
maximum of 9 hours of this course work can, with the approval of the advise" 
be applied toward degree requirements. 


Program of Study 


Upon admission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned 
faculty adviser. Together they formulate a program of study for the we 
that must include a minimum of 30 semester hours of course work beyone vt. 
master’s degree, of which 6 are devoted to completion of a professional pro be 
Students whose prior study does not include specified prerequisites ved bY 
required to take additional courses. The program of study must be appr? 
the student’s adviser and the department chair. tre 
As part of the program of study, the student selects an area of concen 
tion to prepare for work on the professional project. Additional cou! ‘of 
chosen to support work on the planned project or meet other needs. Wi Pet 
approval of the adviser, up to 12 semester hours may be taken e 12 
University departments if such work is pertinent to the program. 
hours include any transfer credit.) 


Professional Project c 
Each degree candidate must submit an acceptable report of a profess ing 
project involving the analysis and solution of an actual problem in engin app!" 
administration. The project should demonstrate the student's ability v dt 
newly acquired knowledge, to identify a problem, to work out a solution, 
communicate the results in writing. avis 
When all other course work is essentially completed and with the a0 ont! 
approval, the candidate registers for EAd 395-96, Seminar: Pro ing for | 
Project, to receive guidance in the professional project. Before reg! repo” | 
this course, the candidate should identify a project or area of study and P Afe! 
a written proposal that includes consideration of the project’s feasibility: j 
registering for EAd 395-96, the candidate must submit a detail val. $i 
proposal to the project adviser and the department chair for appro 
semester hours are assigned for work on the professional project. 


Scholarship 


of 
If a student studying for the professional degree receives more than eis?" 
grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated and further v jeast 3 
prohibited. A student must achieve a final quality-point average of a 
to receive the degree. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Admission Requirements m. N 
p 
4 


All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission ditiot / 
study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In adjon 


applicant must have a master's degree in engineering adminis jg go" 
related field, with a record of superior academic achievement (a 
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§ lVerage of at le: 


ast 3.4 on a 4.0 scale). Applicants with master's degrees in 
Mgineering, natural science, or mathematics may be required to complete the 
three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 


and at least one elective, selected with 
prova] of the student's adviser, with a grade of B or better. 


An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after Satisfa 
Meeting all prerequisites and completing all course and lan 
ents and qualifying examinations. No courses taken by the student to make 
eficiencies can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 
Yond the prerequisites is taken before admission to the degree program, a 
aximum of 9 hours of this course work can, with the approval of the adviser, 
applied toward degree requirements. 


Language Requirement 


Teadi gn language must be demonstrated before the 
Nalifying examination may be taken. The student must obtain the adviser’s 
PProva] of the language selected. 
( or doctoral students whose native language is not English, English wil] 
designated as the language to Satisfy the student’s forei 
wttirement, Before taking the qualifyi i 
De *Xamination in English adminis 
Shag ment of Engineering Administration by the 
dents program. 


Pogram of Study 


vhi h ogram of study will consist of a major and a minor area of concentration, 
pr May be chosen from the areas administered by this department or from 
"Opriate areas available in other departments of the University. 
yj Pon admission to the doctoral program, the student is assi 
T. Together they formulate a program of study by which the « 
€ up any deficiencies, prepare for the qualifying examinatio 
tider jequirements, An area of study is selected to prepare the 
York ake dissertation research. Addition 


tp 9n the dissertation or meet other needs. 
TOVved b 


ctorily 
guage require- 


ng knowledge of one forei 


Student to 


to support 
The program of study must be 
Y the student's adviser and the department chair. 


; | 
SSertation 


tea Passing the qualifying examination, the candidate identifies a project or | 
E Study and prepares a detailed proposal that 
hg erit 9f the planned research and the adequacy o 
iu it Successfully. The proposal is submitted fi 


as BM 
urse, EAd 399, 
folar Ship 


do ot must have a cumulative quality-point index of at le 
ho, Tal degree. If a student receives more than tw 


9 course grades below B 
an one F, study is terminated and further 


l 
ast 3.4 to receive | i 

| 

| 
enrollment prohibited. 
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Time Limits 
A full-time student in the doctoral program is allowed a maximum of five 
calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date 0 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of seven calendar ye 
The time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassifi 4 
student before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent © 
approved leave of absence. ed 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allow 
time will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitte” 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the department C^ 


Special Facilities 


Artificial Intelligence Laboratory 


0 
This research-grade laboratory may be used by students enrolled in EAd 2 
and, as available, by those conducting thesis or dissertation researc vit 
laboratory consists of a number of single-user LISP machines connected 
local area network (Ethernet) Each LISP machine is a state is 
minicomputer with a wide range of programmer “workbench” intellige? à 
Most major expert-system packages are in use at the AI laboratory, 
substantial library of expert-system construction kits has been gran ™) 
laboratory by producers such as IntelliCorp (KEE ™), Teknowledge (S.1 reated 
Xerox AI Systems. The INNOVATOR expert-system generator kit was € 
at the AI laboratory. 


Decision Support Systems Laboratory 


A computer laboratory is provided for the primary use of enginee 
tration and operations research students. This laboratory is inten | an 
hands-on experience in the use of computers as a managemen 

provides microcomputers and user-friendly management software Pnpute™ 
When additional computing power is needed, however, the micro, 
can be used as reactive terminals with minicomputers in the 9 e com 
Engineering and Applied Science and with the University's mal decis" 
puter processing unit. The laboratory is also used for research ptt 
support systems for management and computer-aided teaching 1n 


ment education. 


Human Factors Laboratory 


The Human Factors Laboratory provides a setting for i ( 
search in the area of human-system interaction, with emphasis on * yest 
of human—computer interfaces. Current research projects include rsy 
tions of human supervisory control of computer-aided manufacturing roble 
cognitive aspects of software design, expert-novice differences omar? 
solving, human factors in hospital critical care units, and the “nical jp ft 
effectiveness of two- and three-dimensional presentations of grapi packas” 
mation. The laboratory is equipped with IBM computers, statistica 
graphics software, and various psychometric tests. 


" re 
nterdisciplinAr ig 
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! Engineering Administratio 


150 Introduction to Engin 


Interrelationships of 
among individuals and groups in the e 
activities of engineerin 
managers. Social and 
engineers. This course 
process in EAd 211-12 

Introduction to Enginee 
Economic de 


eering Administratio 
engineering, science, 


E managers, motiv 


is prelimin 
160 


cisions, equivalence, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate 
analysis, multiple alternatives, 
depreciation methods, balance 
accountant’s view, and before- 
(Fall, Spring, Summer) 
Basic Quantitative Me 
Introductory treatment of quantitative tools 
engineering administration 
tions research 


of return, c 
sheets, profi 


170 thods for Engineering 


(Fall, Spring, Summer) 


gineering Administration Graduate 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contr 
and justification, 
to completion) cor 
ment buyer and the seller of te 
(Fall and Spring) 
The Personnel Function for 
Principles, theory, and practical conside 
engineering managers, with applic 
(Fall 
Engineering Law (3) 
Legal Principles and procedures of interest to eng 
System, contracts and specifications, liability 
Product liability, agency relationships, patent 
Problems in research- 
Engineering Admini 
Comprehensive 
trial, 


tion, 


execution of a contract, and ad 
sidered from the 


207 


210 


èll i9 and-development contracts 
stration (3-3 

and systematic 
scientific, and eng 
policies, character 
structure, authority, 
eadership, 


ineering environments. P] 
istics of plans. Organizin 
specialization, delegati 
managing human and m 
Standards, evaluating performance, 
tion and improvement. Prerequisite 
(Fall, Spring, Summer) 

Et ical Issues in Enginee 
Mora] philosophy from whi 


encountered in the 
c 


using system 
EAd 150, 160, 


ch ethics are derived; 
administr 
ase study method to enh 


and management: 
ngineering e 


ations of engineers. 
organizational factors re 


ary to study of the 
(Fall, Spring, Summer) 

ring Economic Analysis (3) 

mathematics of fin 


economic decisions unde 


and after-tax analysis. 


Concepts of probability, 


acting process (including 


viewpoints of the 
echnical materials 


study of the administrative 


on, staff, commi 
aterial resources 


ring Administration (3) 


ethical issues 
ation of engineering and rel 


n Undergraduate Courses 


n (3) 

interaction 
nvironment Typical 
engineers as 
anagement of 
complete management 


levant to the m 


ance, 


Present worth, 
ost—benefit r 


atio, incremental 
r risk, inflation, 


t and loss statements, the 


Administration (3) 
ind techniques Important in 


statistics, and opera- 


Courses 


initial budget preparation 
inistration of the contract 


industrial and govern- 
and services 


m 


Engineering Administrators (3) 
rations of the personne 
ations for engineering 


l function for 
administration 


ineers. The American legal 


of professional engineers, 


and proprietary rights, specia] 


Fall and Spring) 


process in indus- | 
anning: objectives. predic- 
g: theory of organization, i 
tees. Directing < 
Controlling setting l 
feedback data for correc- 
or equivalent 


and problems t 
ated areas. Use of | 


Y 
ince student's ability to recognize ethical aspects of | | l 
Situations and to think analytically and synthetically about such aspects i 
217 Pring) i; f 
Undamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3 
IStory of AI. knowledge 


' representation, 
language processing, 
stems, evidential reas; 


search 
computer vision. 
ming, AI machine 


Natural 
eXpert 8y 


computer speech, robotics, ! 
, and features of the LISP 


and control techniques, Kk 
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221 


222 


231 


241 


242 


243 


245 


251 


2 


3 


and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with LISP, a robot arm, à nat 


ural language system, and an intelligent database interfacer. (Spri 


Environmental Management (3) 
Technical, economic, political, administrative, and social forces influ A 
the quality of the environment and the use of resources. Review of p 
ment and industrial programs to combat pollution of the air, land, an ne 
Review of existing and pending legislation involving environmental m 
related energy matters, theoretical aspects of specific management proble fot 
tools for assessing environmental impact, institutional designs, p! 
promoting public participation. (Fall) 

Energy Management (3) "I 
Conservation and management of the supply of and demand for ene E 
resources, including petroleum, natural gas, coal, nuclear power, and un 
ventional forms. Topics include energy legislation; theoretical as and 
pricing and scarcity doctrine; instruments for energy policy; hard, ft W 
balanced energy paths; social, legal, and institutional barriers ` ento 
technologies in extraction, processing, and utilization. Attention 18 gu. 
combating scarcity, using methods that have the least cost and enviro 
tal impact. (Spring) 

Program Management (3) nageri@l 
Management science, the systems approach, and traditional m& d 
concepts applied to a variety of typical cases, such as technical p 

projects in government and industry. (Spring) 

Construction Management I (3) ification 
Types of construction procurement, aspects of contracts and spec prance 
important to project management, subcontracting, project income, y 

bonds, mechanics’ liens. (Fall and Spring) 

Construction Management II (3) trol, 
Administration of construction projects: planning, scheduling © es): 
resource allocation, and least-cost expediting (CPM and PERT tee 

Labor relations, project safety (OSHA). (Fall and Spring) 
Construction Management III (3) 

Application of quantitative models to construction manage 
using microcomputers. Decision and risk analysis, applied prob: proces 
cepts, bidding theory and practice, simulation of the construction i 
queuing models, dynamic programming. Formulation and solution y, mic? 
tative models through the use of case studies. Integrated use of ren dh 
computer, including database creation and management and sP 
programs. (Fall and Spring) 

Maintenance Management (3) 3 
Maintenance functions and the role of the technical manager in clude ”; 
supervising, and implementing maintenance programs. Topics aaa 
man aspects of maintenance, preventive maintenance, and com 
maintenance. Prerequisite: EAd 211, 212, 269. (Fall) i 
Management of Information Resources (3) : nage? 
Introduction to analysis, design, and implementation of on-line ~ : 
information systems, including feasibility studies, requiremen ice evil 
specifications, hardware and software considerations, perform jemeni 1 
tion, implementation plans, and postmortem considerations. " and e 
information-processing technology, including data transmise eee 
puter networking. Consideration of time sharing, facilities 
stand-alone computers, service bureaus, centralization VeT’™™. — dist" 
tion, with emphasis on the use of micro- and minicomputers c 
processing. (Fall and Spring) ied 
Production Management (3) an integ" od 
Consideration of production operations in the context of pment 
company strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity ma 

planning, technology planning. (Spring) 


encing 
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254 Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 
Use of computers in information Systems, with emphasis on accounting 
applications Introduction to microcomputer analytical tools, logic of comput- 
ers, hardware and Software concepts, and data communications fundamen- 
tals Laboratory required. (Fall, Spring, Summer) 
255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational 
adaptation process Role of the technical manager in using organization, 
planning, and motivation to accomplish research and development objec- 
tives, (Fall) 
256 Survey of Information Systems (3) 
The information industry; mainframes, semiconductors, telecommunica- 
tions, office automation Systems Information Systems for engineering: 
computer architecture, concept of computer language, languages used in 
engineering information Systems, the data base, data communications sys. 
tems, computer communication networks Laboratory required. Prerequisite: 
EAd 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
261 Economic Analysis 


in Engineering Planning (3) 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in e 
neering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in engin 

ing economy, EAd 269 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
262 Finance for Engineers (3) 


‘inancial concepts encountered in engineering situations: financial state- 
ments, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, depreciation, credit, leas- 
ing, capital formation. (Fall) 

265 ransportation Management I (3) 
ntegration of social, 


Shape transportation 
h 


ngi- 
eer- 


Political considerations that 
Systems and their management. Focus on modal 
istories and relative advantages (Fall) 


ransportation Management IT (3) 


Nvestigation of the economics and management of the air 
the U.S 


^.5. and international perspectives. To 
2 tion and politics on the provision of air transportation. (Spring) 
69 E ements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
oncepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method i 
istrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. Bayesian 
'alue of information. Mathematical programming: linear, integer, 


y. Forecasting. Quality contro]: 
Contro] charts and acceptance sampling Prerequisite: EAd 170 or equiv 


270 ent, (Fall, Spring, Summer) 
9operating Expert Systems (3) 
( Formerly Comparative Expert Systems) 
uman use of intuitional heuristics, pars 


266 


line industry from 
Pics include impact of deregula- 


n solving admin- 


a- 


JISP-machine environment. 
Includes hands-on experience with expert-system tools, 
ahguages and a class project involving a distributed bl 
28] stem (Fall and Spring) : 
Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 


* Systems or holistic approach as a methodology for ma 
a cating resources Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, models, 
Bo g teria, and feedback Prerequisite: EAd 269 or equivalent (Fall) 
Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 
ase studies in systems analysis, including applications to 
economic, 1 


and military situations. Prerequisite EAd 
Instructor (Spring) 


industrial, 
281 or permission of 


king decisions and | 


e 
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285 


287 


288 


290 


293 


294 


295 


297 


298 


299—300 


Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 

Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group 
tion and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate 
(Fall and Spring) 

Decision Support Systems and Models (3) and 
Intended to expose managers to decision tools and the modeling process, of 
modelers and system designers to the decision maker’s perspective. Impact" 
human behavioral, managerial, and situational factors on choice © -— 
puter-based technique; simplified models. Review of theory, language, 
methods in system modeling and artificial intelligence. Management duy 
modeling process, including predesign, software costing (make oF Case 
development, verification, validation, and implementation cyce* 
studies. (Spring) 

Technology Issue Analysis (3) log 
Contextual background and intellectual basis for addressing techno nt, 
issues in the public and private sectors. Technology impact ology 
forecasting, innovation, and the principles and practices 0 techno 
transfer as elements of a systematic approach to making technology 

(Fall) 

Human Factors Engineering (3) chine 
Identifying human needs and human factors of common human-m@ and 
interfaces, such as computerized systems, command and control systeme ni 
instrument panels. Theoretical underpinnings of human factors an nessi" 
tion; human reliability as information processors. Methodologies for T^: 
ing and designing machine interfaces from the human factors Vtech 
case studies of successful human-machine interfaces, job design and ac 
logical change. Hands-on experience in designing and evaluating 1n 

(Fall) 

Technical Enterprises (3) new’ 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepr® ated 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-si™ ver 
environment. Designed for those working in technical firms and "T 
ment personnel who depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Fa 
Marketing of Technology I (3) ial atte! 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects, with spec - ig, 
tion to the federal government as a market. Products, channels | 
promotion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. (Spring 
Management of Technical Information and Data Bases (3) nsactio® 
Logical and physical structures of data bases: record structures, techniqué* 
processing, access methods, inverted files. Traditional storage for com 
database management systems, relational data bases, data EIU I 
puter-aided engineering. Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission of i 

(Fall and Spring) ; 
Problems in Engineering Administration (3) tools prev 
Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and t js 
ously studied to the solution of a problem in engineering admin opt 
Students work individually or in small groups, each on a problem 954 A 
by the student and approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall, Spring, Summer) 


Research (arr.) n antl 
be repe? 


evalua 
i 


les 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration or sy! 
Open to master’s degree candidates in the department. May 
credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 
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é 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 

Special attention to marketing research, negotiation, and international 
marketing Required for master's degree candidates in the marketing of 
technology Program. Prerequisite: EAd 294 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, even years) 

Management Information Systems and Networks (3) 


Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emphasis 


9n technologies for making computer communication networks a reality. 
Traditional methodologies used in the de 


S, introduction of 
Computer/communication networks is i 
resulting impact and trends in the d 
Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permissio 
344 Construction Management IV (3) 
Construction methods and m 
for construction, eco 
ment of optimum eq 
386 ment simulation 


321 


achinery. Examination of equipment available 
nomics of equipment ownership, selection and manage- 
uipment for projects. Use of microcomputers for equip- 
(Fall and Spring) 
dvanced Topics in Management (3) 
( ading and discussion of classical and recent literature concerning the 
387 Philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall, odd years) 
echnological Forecasting (3) 
Soncepts and methodology: normative resource 
allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change and its 
388 effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring, even years) 
ost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of evalu 
methodology, sys 
In Cost-effectiveness studies, sys 
34 "rerequisite: EAd 160 or 


and exploratory forecasting, 


ation of engineered systems, current methods and trends in 


d decision theory 


equivalent. (Spring, even years) 


4 professional degree candid 
V. go repeated for credit. (As arranged) 
Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 
Imited to professional degree candidates in the department. 
2g (Fall and Spring) 
“vanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Imited to professional degree and Doctor of 
dgy T*Peated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
ISsertation Research (arr.) 


(pmited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
l 


all and Spring) 


ates in the department. May be 


Science candidates. May be 


May be repeated for credit. 


Operations 
Research 


erations Research 


rofessors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chair), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.H. Clark, D.R. Miller 
rofessorial Lecturers J.D. Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke, W. R. Nunn, C. Anello, 
G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, S.J. Balut, P.J. Evanovich, W.P. Hutzle 
J.F. Ince, J.W. Johnson, J.L. Kreuser, K.R. Hoffman, S.E. Nevius, p.D. 
Nussbaum, N.D. Kahn, B.L. Schwartz, W.J. Smith 

ssociate Professorial Lecturers P.F. McCoy, J.S.-H. Wu, R.H.F. Jackson; 
M.F. McGrath 

ssistant Professor T.A. Mazzuchi (Visiting) 

ssistant Professorial Lecturer R. Soyer 


grams in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, 
aster of Science, and Doctor of Science and to the professional degree ? 


pplied Scientist. 


ndergraduate Program in Systems Analysis 
nd Engineering 
eering 


n systems analysis and engineering, scientific methods and engin ly 
hniques are applied to the solution of management problems, particular " 
hose concerning the most efficient and effective use of resources. Practitione " 

k to observe, understand, and predict the behavior of human-m& 
ystems so that the best decisions about these systems can be main. almost 
tes 


Applications of systems analysis and engineering can be foun post 
verywhere—in the single waiting line now used at most banks and 
ffices; in the signal synchronization that improves traffic flow; in the — 
nd schedules of food distributors, delivery services, and garbage collec 
her applications include choosing fire station locations; coordinating n of 
heduling tasks for large construction projects; scheduling the produ e 
anufactured items such as automobiles and appliances; determining © 
rts needs for the automobile industry and for individual dealers; lice 
alculating fair multiple-shift work schedules for airline crews, nurses, PO 
officers, and emergency service personnel. ods t? 

Systems analysis and engineering uses a body of specialized meth ig ab 
esign, analyze, and improve operations and management systems. ee 
interdisciplinary field, combining many techniques and theories of eng 
ing, mathematics, computer science, statistics, management, and econo” yes 

Because of its great range of applications and varied scientific techni 
is profession is a dynamic and vital one. Systems analysis and eng ne 
ing should be considered by the student who is interested in using ions t 
atics, statistics, engineering, and other sciences to find practical 80 uti 


roblems. 


ore Curriculum 


e first four semesters introduce the fundamentals of science & 
ics and include study in English, the humanities, and the socia 


nd mathe?" 
| sciences 


First Semester 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 


Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or Social sciences (3) 


: General Chemistry (4) 
| CSci 53: Computers and Society (2) 
CSci 56: FORTRAN Programming (1) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or socia] Sciences (3) 


Thirg Semester 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 


: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
ath 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 


: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


l Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


E 
Nth Semester 


: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: ngineering Analysis II (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
Phys 16. Modern Physics (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


: Slems Analysis and Engineering Curriculum 
Semester 


Y: Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
1 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
ath 124. Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 


Introduction to Sampling (3) 
: Selected from h 


umanities or social sciences (3) 


= OON 


} 
LJ 
} 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
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CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis (3) 
Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (see below) (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Seventh Semester 


CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
OR 135: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 
OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) 

Stat 181: Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 

Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (3) 


Eighth Semester p 


| OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 

| OR 173: Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 

OR 191: Problems in Operations Research (3) 

| Elective: Two technical electives selected from chosen track (6) 
} 


Technical Elective Tracks 


: : è ; ol 
Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses 1n one 
| the following technical elective tracks. 


Computer Systems 


CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 
CSci 185: Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) 


Control and Instrumentation Systems 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) ! ) 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3 


Electrical Energy Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


Electromechanical Systems 


ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 
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§ Environmental Systems 


CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
CE 194: Envi 


Financial Systems 


Acct 51: Introductory Financial Accou 
Acct 52: Introductory Manage: 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 


BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 
BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 
BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 


nting (3) 
rial Accounting (3) 


Mathematical Systems 


Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 103: Computability (3) 


y, Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 


th 121-22. Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Mechanical Energy Systems 


! 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Nava Systems 


NSc 52: Naval Ship Systems I (3) : 
NSc 125: Naval Ship Systems II (3) 
NSc 150: 


Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
NSe 151: Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 


] 
Ork Systems 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
E 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 


duction Systems 


BAd 188; Managing Production/Operations (3) 
BAq 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 
140: Materials Science (3) 


192: Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 


" V Le amp. r 


— d" ipn ems, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Statistical Systems 


Stat 
Stat 
Stat 


Stat 


119: Analysis of Variance (3) 

121: Contingency Table Techniques (3) 

183: Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 

188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


Advanced Standing 


Graduates of the systems analysis and engineering curriculum are 


given 


2 semester hours of advanced standing applicable to the master's program n 
operations research at GWU. 
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101 


102 


130 


135 


151 


173 


190 


Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) in£ 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeli D 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military de 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; netwo 
game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 130. (Fall and Spring) 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 7 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling " 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military -sjon 
making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, dec 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or OR 139. ( 
and Spring) 

Computational Techniques for Management Science (3) ejon 
Use of microcomputers in formulating and solving quantitative am 
problems of management science and operations research. Elemen ti- 
BASIC programming language; use of software packages; basic math Jasse 
cal functions, linear equations and matrices, elementary calculus. C requi- 
use microcomputers in the Decision Support Systems Laboratory. Pre 
site: Math 3. (Fall and Spring) 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 

(Formerly Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I) ow 
Modeling techniques—including simulation, stock-flow analysis» al 
benefit analysis, decision theory, and statistics—combined in 8 P 
framework useful to policy analysis and management science. ed 25? 
dynamics is emphasized, and the principles of systems are employ dies 


means of structuring the problem-solving process. Problems and case Spall 
are solved through use of microcomputers. Prerequisite: ApSc 115. 

Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas, with emphasis ^ para 
linear programming problems. Simplex procedures, duality problems; problem 
Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 

Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 

operations research systems. Simulation languages. Random-num ulati” 
experiments. Validation of simulation models. Applications suc ApS 116 
ing, inventory, scheduling, and computer models. Prerequisi: 

Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) comp! 
Use of existing computer software and development of student Anal?" | 


Linear Programming (3) 
ric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transportation 

: comple 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling and 
random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analysis of s 
CSci 51, OR 101, 102; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
programs to solve problems in systems analysis and engineer! 


"me 
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a 


and solution of case studies and design problems. Students use 
Support Systems Laboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 158; OR 101, 1 
191 Problems in Operations Research (3) 


the Decision | 
02. (Fall) 


Graduate Study in Operations Research. — i| 
aster of Science Degree Program 


© master's Program in operations research i 
propriate undergraduate backgrounds who wish to stu 
tiques of management decision making and thei 

. Expanded scientific knowledge, combined with 
bcia] needs, has created increased demand fo 

| tions research. This discipli i ienti 
athematical methodology to the s 


th gin with specific aspects of a problem and proceed to consideration of ! } | 
* System as a whole. 


Admission Requirements 


a, “dition to the requirements for admission to 
b lcants for the master’s program in o 


oncentration from courses in the ||! 
Ment of Operations Research or other departments of the University. 


p“ of Concentration 


ppl 9f the Department of Operations Research is 
loge * enough to accommodate both students interes 
art, d 

Tt; 


EE 


> 


YA UE LE 


| 
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General Operations Research 


OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 261: 
OR 273: 
OR 277: 
OR 279: 


With the approv 


Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming I 
Theory of Games 

Discrete Systems Simulation 
Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 


al of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected. 


Defense Science 


OR 235: 
OR 236: 
OR 237: 
OR 251: 
OR 261: 
OR 262: 
OR 273: 
OR 281: 


Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
Logistics Planning 

Linear Programming 

Theory of Games 

Decision Analysis 

Discrete Systems Simulation 

Reliability Theory I 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected. 


OR 235: 
OR 236: 
OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 271: 
OR 277: 
OR 279: 


| 
| || Energy Systems 


Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming I 

Forecasting Techniques 

Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 


} ivil, 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Ci 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


Logistics Engineering 


OR 235: 
OR 236: 
OR 237: 
OR 251: 
OR 253: 
OR 271: 
OR 275: 
OR 279: 
OR 281: 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the 
Economics, Engineering Administration, Management Science, and 


neering and Co 


Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
Logistics Planning 

Linear Programming 

Integer and Network Programming 

Forecasting Techniques 

Introduction to Scheduling 

Inventory Control 

Reliability Theory I 

Departments ^ 
Electrical EnP 


mputer Science. 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


OR 251 
OR 271 
OR 273 
OR 275 
OR 277 


: Linear Programming 

: Forecasting Techniques 

: Discrete Systems Simulation 
: Introduction to Scheduling 

: Queuing Theory 


A. 


Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
: Integer and Network Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied sc 
and the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Po 


ueuing Theory 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected 
®chanical, and Environmental Eng 
gional Planning. 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 254: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
: Queuing Theory 
nventory Contro] 
: Reliability Theory I 


OR 235 Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
:: Systems Mod l 


eling for Management and Policy I] 
91: Linear Programming 
OR 254 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Theory of Games 
OR 27}. Forecasting ` 
OR 27 


73: Discrete Systems Simulation 


, and Environmental E 
gional Planning. 


from the Departments of Civil, ! ! 
ineering; Engineering Administration. and Urban 


ience offerings |` 
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Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of 
Statistics. 


Graduate Study in Operations Research with a 
Concentration in Management Science— 
Master of Science Degree Program 


The master’s program in operations research with a concentration in manage, 
ment science teaches students to apply quantitative techniques to problems 0 

managerial control, decision making, and policy analysis. While it develops 
knowledge of basic mathematics, the program is oriented toward quantitative 
modeling of problems and their solution using modern management science 


software. 


Admission Requirements 
the School, 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in % 
applicants for the master’s program in operations research with a concentra, 
tion in management science must have adequate introductory knowl ry 
mathematics and statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfacto 
completion of ApSc 115 and OR 130, or approved equivalents. 


Required Courses 
and 287, 


Core courses required in the field of management science are EAd 281 the 
OR 201, 202, 235, 236, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for 7 
nonthesis option). Students electing OR 291 normally complete this ved 
the last semester of study. The remainder of the program is generally f Oper? 
with the approval of the adviser, from courses in the Departments he wing 
tions Research, Engineering Administration, and Economics. The fo 


courses are recommended: 


EAd 251: Management of Information Resources 
EAd 253: Production Management 
EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management 
EAd 270: Cooperating Expert Systems 
í EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management II 
j | EAd 295: Management of Technical Information 
PA | Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
| | OR 251: Linear Programming 
! 


Professional Degree Program jed 
ApP had 


^ A 7 A AQ DS 


This program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of 
| Scientist. The program is designed for students interested in purs 

| | ||. beyond the master's degree with emphasis on applied su 
Ern than on basic research. 


rather! 


bject matter 
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' Admission Requirements 


k as indicated by |; | 
prior Scholarship. In certain cases, applicants who have equi 


tive backgrounds may be considered 


Program of Study and Requirements r 


The program of study consists of an applied operations rese 

applied out-of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is required ! | 
earn the professiona] degree, including (a) a minimum of 12 

Operations research, (b) Stat 201-2, (c) a 9-hour applied mi 


| 
€nsive within one year of their admission; all Students must take the ! | 
*Xamination within two years. Extensions are permitted at the department's 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 7 
Admission Requirements 


PPlicants must meet the genera] requirements for admission to doctoral |, 
study in the Sc 


hool. Outstanding professional performance is also considered 
evaluating applicants. 


language Requirement 


0 foreign language is r 
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departments of the University, such as business administration; civil, mechan- 
ical, and environmental engineering; economics; electrical engineering 
computer science; engineering administration; health care administration; 
management science; and urban and regional planning. Incoming docto 
candidates will be required to take the department's Master's Comprehensive 
Examination and must demonstrate superior performance on that examina- 
tion before final approval of the program of study can be granted. Doctor 
candidates must attempt the comprehensive within two years of their admis- 
sion; full-time students usually take it within one year. Extensions may 
granted at the discretion of the department. For the general requirements for 
doctoral study, see page 36. 


Professional Fields and Research Interests 
of Operations Research Faculty 


Rolf H. Clark 


James E. Falk 


Anthony V. Fiacco 


Donald Gross 


W.H. Marlow 


Areas of Specialization 


Capital budgeting 
Feedback modeling 
Managerial economics 
Policy analysis 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Mathematical 
programming 
Numerical methods 
Mathematical modeling 
Stability analysis 


Inventory theory 


Queuing theory 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 


Areas of Recent Research 


Cost~—benefit analysis 
Cost estimating and 
analysis 
Manpower planning 
Military planning 


Nonconvex programming 

Sequential optimization 
problems 

Sequential games 

Application of optimiza- 
tion methods to 
economics, military, 
logistics, and location 
problems 


Penalty function methods 
Approximation and sem 
sitivity analysis 1n 
linear programmi p 
Parametric solution ! 
bounding techniques pol- 
Applications to water P. 
lution, structu 
energy, and manpo 
Queuing approximation. for 
Numerical computat! 
queues idi 
Inventory mode 
Closed queuing networks 


Logistics n 
Systems effectiveness 


aie 
{ 


Areas of Specialization 


Garth P. McCormick Mathematica] 


Programming 
Numerical methods 


Mathematica] modeling 


Douglas R. Miller Applied probability 
Stochastic p 
Simulation 


Mathematica] Statistics 


Nozer D. Singpurwalla Applied probability 
and mathematica] 
Statistics 

Reliability theory and 
applications 

ime series analysis 
and forecasting 

Fault tree analysis 


Rate of convergence 
of algorithms 
onconvex 


Mathematica 
ming applied to 
Pollution Problems 


and conservation of 
resources 


Energy modeling 


Risk analysis 
Avionics main 
models 
Statistica] inference 
using empirica] dis. 
tributions 
Stochastic models in 
Polymer engineering 
Algorithms for solving 


queuing and inventory 
models 


Software reliability 


tenance 


onparametric character. 
Kalman filtering and its izations of distributiong 
applications and their testing 
ftware reliability 
Maintenance Policies 
Richard M. Soland Mathematical modeling Optimal facility location 
ision theory nteractive multiple 
Mathematica] criteria optimization 
Programming Multiple criteria decision 
models in the public 
and private Sectors 
Solution and applications 
of structured j 


programming problems 


Discrete optimization in | 


stochastic systems 


programming 
l program- 


integer | 1 


Areas of Recent Research 


an cn 


| 


201 


202 


209 


210 


231 


233 


235 


236 


237 


251 
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'Operations Research Graduate Courses 


Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) t 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; 
game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 130. (Fall and Spring) 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling a8 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or OR 130. 
(Fall and Spring) 

Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 
Methods for developing deterministic decision models in operations research 
involving a number of variables. Applications of linear models for reso' 
allocations. Applications to data representation and algorithmic p 

for linear and nonlinear optimization models. Applications of linear algebra 
and real multivariate analysis. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall and Spring 
Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 

Methods for developing stochastic decision models in operations resear ch 
involving applications of complex variables. Applications of linear differen 
tial, difference, and differential-difference systems to various area” 
operations research. Applications of modern numerical methods. Prerequi 
site: Math 33. (Fall and Spring) 

Theory of Traffic Flow (3) i 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters, dynamic. 
Follow-the-leader models of traffic flow, kinematic theories and flui 
gies, traffic cybernetics, statistical distributions and queuing theory, lems. 
tic approaches to static delay problems, simulation of traffic problem 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. (As arranged) 

Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) . tech 
Application of qualitative methods and concepts and experimental ting 
niques taken from system theory, simulation, decision analysis, disconr, uate 
queuing, mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For gra 
students outside the School of Engineering and Applied Science- 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 

(Formerly Analytic Methods for Management and Policy D) -— 
Modeling techniques—including simulation, stock-flow analys tical 
benefit analysis, decision theory, and statistics—combined in à PS ystem 
framework useful to policy analysis and management science. od as 8 
dynamics is emphasized, and the principles of systems are employ udies 
means of structuring the problem-solving process. Problems an case (Fall) 
are solved through use of microcomputers. Prerequisite: 115. 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II (3) 

(Formerly Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II) amic prob 
Continuation of OR 235. Delays, feedback, and sampling 1n dyn mputer® 
lems. Case studies in dynamic policy analysis. Use 0 micron y group 
electronic spreadsheets, statistics, and simulation. Includes 
projects. Prerequisite: OR 235. (Spring) "e 
Logistics Planning (3) : i 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems, ind and 
organization, procurement, transportation, inventory, mainte ApSc 115. 
their interrelationships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: 

Math 33. (Spring, even years) à 
Linear Programming (3) E :a on ge 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas, with empha? jer 
eral linear programming problems. Simplex procedures, duality 
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problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permi 
(Fall and Spring) 


to 
e 
h2 


Basic topics in 
mality criteria 


Nonlinear Programming I (3) 


optimization theory, incl 


» convexity, duality, and 
, linearly constrained, and 

Applications Prerequisite: OR 201 or 
253 Integer and Network Programming (3) 


Methods and applications of optimization 


tions. Implicit e 


254 Applications of 


pollution control 


numeration, branch-and-bound 


permission of instructor. 


uding first- and second-order opti. 
algorithms. Methods for solving 
nonlinearly constrained problems. 


(Spring) 


problems requiring integral solu- 


Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 
Introduction to penalty function methods 


tics, and chemical processes. Prerequisite: 


261 Theory of Game 
Study of mathe 


matical models with applications to the re 


independent competitive entities (that 18, 


environment of competition, bargaining, or bidding), 


Strategies, mini 


262 Decision Analysis (3) 


several criteria. Decision analysis and deci 
tion, subjective probability and Bayesian s 


ries, multiple-criteria decision making and 


for solving linear and nonlinear 


3 in application areas of structural design, nutrition, 


| 
sting computer codes. Formulation l 
l 
, Inventory control, energy, economics, 


psychology, statis- | 
Math 33. (Fall) | 


lationships among 
persons or organizations in an 
selection of optimum 


max concept, connections with linear programming and 
8, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. | | 
201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


rtainty and uncertainty and under one and 


sion trees, the value of informa- 
tatistics, utility and value theo- 
multiple-criteria optimization, | 


goal Programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201, 202: or permission of : 
instructor. (Spring, odd years) 
271 Forecasting Techniques (3) 


Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an operations 


Discrete Systems 
Monte Carlo simu 


Operations research Systems 
random-deviate generation. Statistica 


experiments. Valid 


Simulation (3) 


lation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling complex | ; | 
. Simulation languages. Random-number and f 
l design and analysis of simulation | 


ation of simulation mode 


Ing, inventory, Scheduling, and computer m 


275 


approaches to these 
of instructor 


CSci 51, OR 201, 202 
Introduction to Scheduling (3) 
Theory of scheduling w 


alancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. Mathe- | | 
matical optimization, 


problems. Prerequisite: OR 201, 202, 251; or permission | ; | 


; or permission of instructor. (Spring) |* 


ls. Applications such as queu- 
odels. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, f ! 


= 


t 
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271 


279 


281 


282 


291 


352 


371 


Queuing Theory (3) 

Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 
Additional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birt 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and 8€ 
queues. Models with general arrival and service patterns. Model building: 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequi* 
site: ApSc 116, OR 202; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Inventory Control (3) 

Application of mathematical techniques to decisions about when and how 
much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of inven 
systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous and per! 
review policies, multi-item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. 
Demand uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 116, OR 202; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Reliability Theory I (3) e^ 
Topics introducing mathematical and statistical theories of reliability. 
Mathematical theory: theory of coherent structures, association tion 
variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preserva’ - 
theorems, bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic dern ng 
tion of failure models; censored, truncated, and sequential life jard 
procedures using Bayesian techniques; commonly used military 

plans. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 202. (Fall) 

Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) assur- 
Topics covering mathematical and statistical approaches to q m ables, 


ance. Control charts, acceptance sampling by attributes ane |. 
tween reliability 


*t 


outgoing quality levels, cost of quality, relationship be 
quality, Bayesian techniques and time-series methods. Prerequis! 3) 
116, OR 271 or 281, or permission of instructor. (Spring, 

Problems in Operations Research (3) 

Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small Orch 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations RTRAN 
models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: Knowl of FO! 
or BASIC. (Fall and Spring) 

Special Topics in Operations Research (3) ted for 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repe? d 
credit. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (As arranged) : 
Research (arr.) : 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated ac at 
(Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) ) pranch 
Special topics selected from fractional and geometric programming "ni ak 
and-bound methods, max—min problems, pseudo-Boolean prog? grange 
culus of variations, optimal control, penalty function m€ large 
algorithms, fixed-point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and 
programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of i ? 
Nonlinear Programming II (3) ;, and the 
Continuation of OR 252. Optimality conditions, convex analysis studied 
development of families of unconstrained and constrain algor! 
in greater depth. Key results selected for discussion from quality 75 
current importance in mathematical programming, SUC as i 
convergence, nonconvex programming, factorable functions; (Fall) 
analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. : 
Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) J enxins matte : 
Continuation of OR 271. Estimation of parameters of Box-"" models 
transfer function models for relating two or more time ser trol schern* 
intervention analysis and for feedforward and f back con 


Kalman filtering and Bayes em 
techniques useful in forecastin 


including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier 


| 
Models in Operations Research (3) : 
bility models, includi 


kov processes. Applications to 


ther operations research systems. Special topics. ! 
Prerequisite ApSc 116, OR 277; or permission of instructor. (Fall) t 
381 Reliability Theory II (3) 


Topics of current interest in the mathe 


‘ 8 and wear processes, and reliability theory 
for multistate components. Statistica] theory includes recent developments { 
in analysis of failure data. Prerequisite: OR 281. (Spring, odd years) l 
391 Project for Professional Degree (3) 
Limited to students in the professional degree program. (Fall and Spring) 
397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 


i (As arranged) | 
398 Ady anced Reading and Research (arr.) d | 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) ] 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 


CRE SS Wea ate po 
m == SEET SS 


|| | Required Courses in SEAS Undergraduate 


| Curricula Offered by Columbian College . 


| 

" | Descriptions of required courses in SEAS undergraduate curricula offered by 
aM Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are given below. See the Undergraeu- 
a ate and Graduate Programs Bulletin for elective courses in the humanities an 

| social sciences and technical electives offered by departments outside of i 


Biological Sciences 


H 

i 

| 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) — 
ae | Lecture (3 class hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation ^ 
i principles of inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. P! 1 
i ncluding morpho 
hips amo 

i nd rela’ 


i General survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, i 
ogy, physiology, embryology, ecology, and evolutionary relations 
phyla. Designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology & 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $40 per seme” 


| | (Academic year) 
if 
Í 


i || Chemistry 

! 13 General Chemistry (4) ours) 
| iit | For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 class hour’ 
f laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, ch 
chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent regis Chem 
Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, 


emical bona! >, 
liquid and solid 


11-12 may not be taken for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) aluation 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; €V r5- 


l of analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimen il and 
Correlated with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16. (Fa 
Spring) 

23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) . ration: 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registr? 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall and Spring) 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) related 

Introductory course for science majors and others preparing for prope" 

l graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparatin $e. | 

! ties, and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds. AI 

| tal principles of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, an chem 

methods of analysis are included. Credit may not be earned for both ©. te to 
| and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16. Prered 

| Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) Y 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) ractice in 

Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and Pr pounds 
basic skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic ste to Che" 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisl* ir) 

154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic l 


English l 
9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) intensive V 


Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more !D' roces 
| analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing P 


meets 5 hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fall and Spring) 


10 English Composition: I 
Practice of expository 
autobiographical to 


-anguage as Communication (3) 
techniques in writing 


discourse: analysis of 
and good student p 


110 Writing in Engineering an 


on skills needed for caree 


rs in engineering and 
uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; juni 


4 or, senior, or graduate 
status. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


Geology 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo 
principles icati i 


P 1 d mechanica 
i engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor 
' Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and Spring) 
Mathematics 
31 


e applications. Arc length. Conic sec 


requivalent. (Fall and Spring) 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 


three-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. 
33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Vector-valued funct 


ions. Partial differentiation. Multi 
vector calculus. Pre 


requisite: Math 32. (Fall and Spring) 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
rations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector Spaces 
characteristic roots and 


ngineering and Applied Science (3) 
tation and laboratory (2 hours). Development of basic 
include geometrica] Optics, vector 


ple integrals. Topics in 


=. 


3 who have considered the 
oncurrently, study and 


assignments ranging from the r 
the academic: emphasis on the writing process, with 
guidance in revising tows 


w 
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| 15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


16 


| 181 


| 187 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory aspects of 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Coulomb's Law, 
Gauss's Law, electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric curre? 
and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday’s Law, Maxwell's equations 

integral form, electromagnetic waves Prerequisite: Phys 14, Math 9 


Laboratory fee, $20 
Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary approach 


to the basic principles of special relativity and quantum theory. opis 


include relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave particle duality, 


hydrogen atom, Pauli’s exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, the atomic D 
cleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applica’ 


to molecular and solid-state physics Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Ma f 
Laboratory fee, $20. 


Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 
| 118 Regression Analysis (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Simple and multiple linear regresi ip. 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multicoll 
earity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables Prerequisite: 3 se d 
hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127, or ApSc 115. (Fall a" 
Spring) 

Applied Time Series Analysis (3) recast’ 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and fo pit? 
ing of univariate time series Estimation of spectral density functions, Ag ig 
noise tests, and tests for periodicities Theory and applications using 

the GWU computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118. 
Introduction to Sampling (3) 115, 
Problems of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: Stat 91 or ApSc 
equivalent (Fall) 


The dates, hours, and 


ses, which is available well in adv. 


ill be stated in the 


Schedule of i! | 
ance of each semester, 


campus courses is open only to those persons formally : 
“dmitted to the Univ ersity by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those ! 
| tudents in good Standing who are 


continuing in an approved program of ! | 
No registration is accepted for less than one semester or one summer ' 
lon, 

its A Student may not register concurrently in this Unive 
W titution that is not a member of the Consortium of U 


of qu ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., without the 
© college. School, or division in which the 
Univ rity. Registration in more than one 
, eTrSity requires the writte 


 "BiStrz , die 
iat tration, Allowance of cr. 


rsity and another | 
niversities of the ! | 
prior permission of the dean 
student is registered in this ) 
college, school, or division of the 
n permission of the deans concerned prior to f 
edit for work done concurrently at another : 
fdy;. 9n is at the discretion of the dean upon approval by the student's 

Forms for re registration are available from the 
dmissions Office. 


= 


following categories of on-campus students is 
istration Stated in the University Calendar. A 
or whose record is not clear for àny reason is not e 
Student. -Upon receipt of a letter of admission, 
9r registration on the stated days of registration. 
y admitted Student—A student previously registe 
88 not registered on campus during the preceding semester or summer 
Must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the a 
nittin; office before the stud 
nuing Student—A studen 
nro] ment or leave-of-abse 
Mer sessions is 
Ment in a continuing 


held on the 
student who is | 
ligible to register. 
à new student is : 


kej 
E 
[*] 
co 
i 


t registered on cam 
nce status in the immedi 
eligible to register, assu 
program. 


pus or having continu- 
ately preceding semes- 
ming good standing and 


P 


| 
hui : 
mng Students are encouraged to preregister for courses for the following 


Bur Students are cautioned, howeve 


4 
r, that preregistration in a program 
" 18 predicated on satisfactory completion of all prerequisites for the 
| nd on meeting scholastic 


I 
requirements, 


215 


| the University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of C ester. 
| semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any sem 
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The School reserves the right to cancel the preregistration of any student 
who has not met the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance in 
class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals 
See pages 219 and 231—32. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions ® 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, h 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. 

tium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 
Registrar after obtaining registration materials. To participate in the Con 
tium program, students must obtain the approval of an adviser and t 
ascertain from the department of the institution where the course i$ taug” 
whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
Specific inquiries should be addressed to the registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations b 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of t 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 4 umni 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 1981 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 
summer sessions and the academic year 1987-88. 


Tuition Fees 9 
Each semester hour, not to exceed $4,842 per fall or spring semester ~ kt 


Each semester hour, summer sessions...............«eenrennnnnnnmmmt 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) g 9 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $93.00 per semester .....«"7 


Additional Course Fees —In certain courses additional fees, such a$ | 
and materials fees, are charged by semester as indicated in t | 
descriptions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal oy gd ; 
provided for in the laboratory fee, the student will be requi i à 
additional charges as are determined by the department concerne" l 

gciliti? 


Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer fi for 0” | 


a 


Residence Hall Fees—See page 241. 
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Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fe 


>e (undergraduate degree candidates), 
Pplication fe 


nonrefundable... $30.00 
^e (graduate degree candidates), Bonrefundable 2 Ee 35.00 * 
vanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted " 
ull-time undergraduate student... NEE cng aq Ree P. ri 100.00 
using deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hal] i 
Space - anG eaa tiec 300.00 i 
mission tests (when required) LS ATR e e gs pe a ir i 15.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period i 
(charged 9n-campus students only) 
Uring first week of classes redii. thon Bde... 25.00 
uring second and third week of classes... 
'r third week 


50.00 
of classes (if permitted). 

le-bayment fee 

On. 


wer LIU TOME 100.00 | 
(see Payment of Fees, below). 
“campus financial reinstatement fee, 


P: io emaa ri oe Oe 15.00 
for reinstatement after financial " 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)... 35.00 
Of campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
Rer Umbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)... 15.00 ! 
| turned-check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, ! 
Bing nplete, 9r returned by the bank for any reason ._ > 15.00 | 
Mi Ing master’s thesis FE TAN ae as a i T, I 15.00 
TOfilm service and printing announcement of fina] examination 
“andidates) . REA 1 11 REI. 1 75.00 li 
Bineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering and J 
Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof. except the summer 
a... College of Arte ond 2555 Rae aedi 800 | 
tal Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
ality for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or f 
-" n edi 50.00 | 
hoi examination to qualify for advanced placement 20.00 
labor, test for international students (when required). 15.00 
deadli checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the l 
Ine date Set by the instructor* PS unos A ALTRE 10.00 i 
Ir. cTiPt fee "a cr P MN e 200 | 
9 Or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 
E two Copies is $2: fee for each additional vidi aa ERN 50 
cement of lost or stolen Picture identification eum V V V s 2.00 
b ih Bistration for o 


n-campus courses in the University entitles each student 

hip fo Owing: (1) the use of the University Library, (2) Eymnasium : 

Ni. 8*5, (3) the services of the Career Services Center, (4) admis 

unless otherwise specified, (5) the Hatchet, the Student ; 

T, and (6) medical attention as described under Student Health 4 

ed hese privileges terminate thdraws or is dis- 
from the University. 


‘ment Of Fees 


Udent is Permitted to complet 
I are paid or until a 
thia fOr each semeste 

ler 

at the time 


e registration or atte 
rrangements for payment have 
r are due and payable in full 
of each registration. Checks should 


| 
nd classes until all 
been made. Tuition 
at the Office of the 
be made payable to 
c 


Nay pho drops a ch 


emistry course before the end 
© next labor; 


of the semester must check out of the 
atory period 
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George Washington University, with the student identification number in the 
upper left corner. r 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred paymen 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 
before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
10-month payment plan is also available. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted i 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
the value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances er 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment con 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will automatic y of 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge se 
8 percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will ! 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially eC": 
bered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contra 
future semesters and the Student Accounts Office will notify the registri?) 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, ^. 
other academic information until the account is settled. In addition, appr 
tions for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed unti id. 
encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been the 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due that 
University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. Accounts ts, 
must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all collection 
including fees charged by the collection agency. tudents 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to $ 
registered for credit. 


govern 


Returned-Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid Lp 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned-check fee. If the check yj 
paid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially en rated 
with the same penalties and restrictions as for late payment en 
above. . the set 

One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate students paying este? if 
upper limit of tuition may receive a discount for the spring sem n. At 
payment is made for the full academic year at the time of fall regis for two 
the 1987-88 rate, students choosing this plan would pay $9, 
semesters instead of $9,684. elect 

Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students pri rat 
pay in advance the total tuition for their full four-year programs at ogra 
applicable to their first year. Under this plan, the payment for Pl dent 
beginning with the 1987 fall semester would be $38,736. Refunds yer at the 
who do not complete their full four-year programs would be mê . 
original rate for all remaining full semesters. nt plan 

GWU Monthly Payment Plant—The University's Monthly Pym tion, ge 
available to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate 8P x 


through Febru 
ecision is made ; 

ring the account current to the 
no interest for using 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred P. 
Programs for Parents who wish to pay 
&vailable. Terms and conditions vary, but 
one contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the h 
0 owing: 

Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, 
night Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Str 
School-Chex. Irving Trust Com 
ucational Loan Pro 

| x National Bank, 1120 


ayment Plans—Sey 
for college on a monthly basis 


eral commercia] j 


are i 
most provide a life insurance Policy . 


Wilmington, Del. 19899 
eet, Boston, Mass. 02108 
pany, 61 Broadway, New York, N. 
gram, Consumer Credit Department, The Riggs | 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 l 
€ Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 | 
ùition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, 
P.O. Box 1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


k 


li | 
Of-Campus Courses 


“8 for each Semester are due and payable in fu 
"8istration: however, a student registering for a 
Ourse may sign a deferred payme 

Pa ents in three equal installments—one-third at the 
ü *thirg by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (fo 


ll at the time of each ] 


13-week or longer credit i 
nt contract at each re 


Y. 10007 | | 


I 


N-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by 
6 (for the Spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. 
h èst at the rate 


of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
ed from the beginning of each semes 


UN udents receiving partial government tuition assi 

ting ad partial scholarships must pay their portion of t 
0 registration. 

lig, Pt for specified special sessions, tu 


hei g less than 13 weeks, and for all noncr 
Stration 


ithdrawals and Refunds* 


Cations 


‘ 


stance, employee bene- 
he tuition in full at the ; 


ition and fees for credit courses 
edit courses, are payable in full at 


, Page 231). Financial p 


arges and fees will be made i 
8 schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


"fung 


of the $100 tuition 


deposit required of entering students is granted 
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plied Science 


. Complete 


2. Partial withdrawal: If th 


3. Regulations gove 


- refunds of 75% of tuition and fees 
ing the scheduled registration 


| make banking arrangements in 


withdrawal from the University: 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes 900 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes...75% 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes. 4 
„NON 


Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes... ) 

e change in program res r tuition 
‘es to the difference. 
te to residence 


lease arran 


hall and 
ments. 
Summer sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, 
s will be made for courses dropped within 
day. No 


charge, the 
rning stu hey rela 


food service charges are co 


endar days following t 
de for courses dropped thereafter. 
Registration: 

n 13 weeks) 


the first seven cal 
refund will be ma 

. Refund Schedule for Off-Campus 
Long Session (or any sessi 
Starting date of class pl 
Starting date of class plus 2 
Starting date of class plus 3 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 

Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 


Starting date of class p 
Starting date of class p 
Starting date of class plus 2 


veesecse sta? 


Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to en 
Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 90% 
Starting date of class plus 2 calendar AO nnne 15% 
Starting date of class plus 8 Calendar days «5 50% 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days cnm Ne 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to ond... sri na 
Mini Session (3 weeks) 90% 
Starting date of class plus 1 calendar Pm 15% 
Starting date of class plus 5 calendar dayS ... coe 50% 
Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days..." “None 
Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end... NEM 
No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days. 
iria scie RE 
:delines. for 


f the University are in conformity with guid 
il on Education. Federal regula 


the American Counci 
require that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay fins. onal aid 
s attendance. This policy appl titu 


received for that semester 
as well. 
case will tuition be refunded or reduced because 0 
will 00% be 


Refund policies 0 tions 
refunds as adopted by aid 


In no 
classes. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 
ho does not have à clear financial recore- 1 they 
h funds until 


given à student w 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cas 


the community. 


Financial Aid 


1 


George Washington University offers a progr 
undergraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic" 
types: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circum- * 
stances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment ' 
based on academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. Applicants * 
may apply for only one type of aid: need-based or honor. The program of 
financial assistance for graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, * 
traineeships, graduate scholarships, research appointments, part-time em-! 
Ployment, and loans. In addition, loans and resident assistantships not based ‘ 
9n financial need are available to undergraduates and graduates alike. 
In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good ' 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular ; 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. All x 
Undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal ! 
| Sants) requires that the student be working on the first undergraduate | 
*gree. Undergraduate scholarships and all federal aid require that the} 
"ecipient be registered for a full-time course load at GWU. 
uments submitted as part of aid applications become the property of the ‘ 
University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require that the j 
niversity report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appro- j 
Priate federal, state, and local authorities. 


am of financial assistance for ‘ 


| 
Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for Undergraduates : 
Engineering Honor and High Honor Scholarships 


These programs were initiated to recognize academically talented students 
Who wish to study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The! 
Olarships are awarded on the basis of merit only, and financial need is not a ‘ 
uirement for consideration. They are available to entering freshmen and 
Tansfer students who meet the criteria given below and are U.S. citizens or 
T™manent residents. 
" Engineering Honor Scholarships (EHS) cover one-half the tuition costs of, 
lending SEAS and Engineering High Honor Scholarships (EHHS) cover full i 
lon. Both may be renewed through completion of the undergraduate i 
) » provided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curricu- , 
Ao and scholarship criteria are met,* with the option of an additional year if; 
vi Student wishes to pursue graduate study at the master’s level. Applicants ; 
financial need should apply for need-based aid, not for these scholarships. : 
tials l undergraduate students must file applications and supporting creden- ' 
à, c or financial aid by March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for A 
mon! Semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the i 
er sessions.t A student must reapply for the EHS or EHHS each year. t 


M primum quality-point index of 3.0 in 15 or more credit hours per semester is needed to retain } 
à S and a minimum quality-point index of 3.3 in 15 or more credit hours per semester is needed 
Only at the EHHS | 
dents who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the immediately 4 
Aj, E Spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester are h 
Nd of Or consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provided that they will graduate at the . 


t summer or the following fall semester or are required by their program to attend the |! 
lons 
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j | ||, Criteria for Engineering Honor Scholarships 


| Entering Freshmen 
| The student must have 
1. a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better or, if the SAT will not 
! be taken, an average ACT score of 30 or better in the verbal, mathemat- 
! ics, and natural science sections or à combined PSAT score of 125 or 
better; 
2. a cumulative rank at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the 
class over à period of three years or more, and 
n 3. a grade average of 85% or better at the end of the junior 
an | mathematics and science courses taken during the previous t 


| 
year in 
ars 


Transfer Students 


mester) 30 


The student must have 
leting by the end of the present se ; 
or univer 


1. completed (or be comp 

semester hours at an accredited community college, college, 
sity; 

2. completed at least 6 semester hours of college calculus or higher mathe" 
matics and at least 3 semester hours of college-level physics or chemistry: 


and " 
3. achieved an overall grade average of at least 85% (3.4) and a combined 
average of 80% (3.2) in college-level mathematics and science ©? > 


Criteria for Engineering High Honor Scholarships 


Entering F reshmen 


The student must have 1] not 
1. aminimum combined SAT score of 1450 or better or, if the SAT w! ost 
be taken, an average ACT score of 34 or better in the verbal, mathe or 
ics, and natural science sections or à combined PSAT score of 1 

better; f the 
2. a cumulative rank at the end of the junior year in the upper 5% 0 

class over à period of three years or more; and year i 
3. a grade average of 92% or better at the end of the junior y years 

mathematics and science courses taken during the previous three 


|] 
| | Transfer Students 


The student must have ter) 30 
1. completed (or be completing by the end of the present semes” yer” 
semester hours at an accredited community college, college, 9 
sity; . y mathe 
| 9. completed at least 6 semester hours of college calculus or highs. istry’ 
llege-leve! p ysics or 


matics and at least 3 semester hours of co 
pi 


and d a com 
3. achieved an overall grade average of at least 90% (3.6) an 8 courses 
ics and science 


average of 85% (3.4) in college-level mathemati 


| Need-Based Financial Aid i: 
| The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, " jn th? 
t employment based on demonstrated need. The University partici? 


| 
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National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Oppor: 
tunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 
All undergraduate stude 


tials for financial aid by March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for 


the fall semester: by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the 
Summer sessions.* A student must reapply for financial aid, including scholar: 
ships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being available when the 
student completes the application. 

Complete information concernin 
Student financial aid pamphle 
Financial Aid, George 


g financial assistance is contained in the 
t, which is available from the Office of Student 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and. 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry at least 

semester hours per semester in subjects related to the degree program 
during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most of the following 
Scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineering and Applied 


ience. The University also offers other scholarships that are open tc 
*ngineering students. 


American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) Established! 
by the American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance to al 
'ull-time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum that: 
Includes courses related to cost engineering. ! 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979) —Established by the 
Atlantic Research Corporation for graduate and undergraduate students. The 
i ergraduate scholarship includes full tuition, books, and fees for a student 
n 


nts must file applications and supporting creden: | 


e senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition, books, and fees 
one year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the award must have a 
Meral] B average and must agree to accept employment with Atlantic 
arch Corporation for one year after graduation. Awards are offered on 
" 8 financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See manager of engineer- 
"€ admissions for further details. 


Al Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships ( 1959)—Bequest of 
ma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School 

me Eineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
uch Professional study. Also available for graduate study. 4 
Ca Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established by Maria Ms 
for r in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing} 
teres civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward thel 
9f Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 

hy; y Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955) —Established by Helen B.. 
hu" as a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. At 
lal Scholarship for a student in engineering and applied science. ! 
Parts *orge Washington l /niversity Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full- and: 
lal-tuition scholarships that begin in the fall semester and may be 


1 | 
A 


I i « 1 
di tudents who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the immediately} 
“vibe E Spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester are, 
M of °F consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provided that they will graduate at the, 


i, tt *ummer or the following fall semester or are required by their program to attend the’ 
Sons 
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ar, provided the holder reapplies by the 
nd continues to be in financi 


h the senior ye 
culum leading to à bachelor's 


ntains a B average, & 
lect a curri 


lenewed throug 
| ublished deadlines, mai 
| »eed. Candidates must plan to se 

ie E. Giles in 


legree. 
Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Sus 
the School 9 


| Louis E. 

1onor and memory of her husband for scholarships to students in k 

zngineering and Applied Science who need financial assistance. Also avail- 
)—Estab- 


able to graduate students. 
The George Hyman € 

ished by the George Hyman C 
preparing for the civil engineerin rtial-tuition 8C 
;hips begin in the fall semester and may be renewed through the senior 
ided the holder reapplies by the published deadlines, maintains 8 
sed on a full course load leading to a degree in civil engineering, an 


financial need. 


ompany Scholarships (1974 


id deserving students 


holar- 
year, 


IOV 
average ba 
»ontinues to be in 
Scholarships, Fellowships, 
Forms of Aid for 


Assistantships, and Other 


cerning assistan 
hould be sent directly 
rge Washington University, Wa a 
ess otherwise specified, application and supporting € enti 
should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic ye?" 
which the award is made. App tud 
ideration. 


prerequisite for consi 
hips and Fellowships 
84)—Established in 


to the depa 


20052. Unl 


| Graduate Scholars 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Award ( 19 


937-1984). Dr. Abd Alla served his profession 


ime graduate stu 
Science. Minim 
gineering Honors 
d a $6,000 stipend for an 


I| incoming full-t 
I| ing and Computer 
l| same as for the Graduate En 
award consists of one-half tuition an 


| 
I| and is renewable. 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists ( 
dents in the fields of 


Scholarship—For outstandin 
ers Scholarship (19710) 9€ 


and medicine. 
American Association of Cost Engine 


| 


g stu science, 


23. 
Atlantic Research C orporatio 
Frederick Albert and Alma H 
Memorial Scholarships (1966)—See above. 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship (GEHF) Prog 
achieved academic e 


lished to recognize stu 
linterested in starting or furthering graduate work. Students f 
for the first year ? 


GEHF Program receive à 


| 


and Britten Sch 


| || 223 


$ 


Graduate Students 
tships, fellowships, train- 
ent 


fesso 
memory of Pro n 
and 


: n, D.C: 
shingto ils 


T 


Abd Elfattah Abd Alla (1 

professor and as chair of the Department of Electrical Engineer! 

Computer Science. The award is based on academic merit and i$ made U^. 
t of Electrical the 


A. ion, Ine» 
ARCS) Founda “sering 
pag? 


Scholarship (1979)—See Pag 223. 
land “Scholarships Pigg) see PaE" 
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study, which may be renewed for (a) one additional year for master's ani 
professional degree students or (b) two additional years for doctoral students 
provided that a minimum 3.4 cumulative quality-point index is maintaine¢ 
while a full-time student. One grade of F, regardless of cumulative quality! 
point index, disqualifies the recipient from further scholarship assistance. ; 
To be considered for the GEHF Program a student must (1) be a U.S 
citizen or a permanent resident of the United States, (2) meet current School o 
Engineering and Applied Science requirements for admission to the appropri 
ate program, (3) have attained approximately a 3.5 grade-point average in thé 
Prior degree from an accredited college or university (consideration is given ti 
the content of programs completed and the academic reputation of all post: 
Secondary institutions at which study was undertaken), and (4) provide thre: 
letters of recommendation from professors in the previous academic program 
Selection is made by the dean of the School of Engineering and Appliec 
Science. A limited number of these fellowships are available each year 
Students in the GEHF Program must take at least 9 credit hours at thé 
graduate level per semester, in the degree program in which they have beer 
accepted. At least three months prior to the semester in which they wish t« 
Ein study, students should submit applications, transcripts, and letters o 
recommendation to the appropriate department chair, School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
. National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships—Fellowships provid, 
ing tuition, fees, and stipends to students in programs leading to graduate 


*grees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biologic 
Social sciences 


al, engineering, ano | 
and in the history and philosophy of science. Open to student: 
Who have been admitted to a graduate program and who have completed less 
4n one calendar year of graduate study. Applications should be made to th« 
*llowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968) —Established by 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma (national fraternity for graduate 
Omen) for women graduate students. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships—Available to graduate students in SEAS pro 
Brams, Research assistants are expected to work 20 hours per week conducting 
$ arch in support of an established research program. Stipends range up tq 

12,000, depending on the status of the student and the length of th« 
"DPointment (9 to 12 months). In addition, selected recipients may be awardeg 
itin assistance. Further information and applications are available in 
partment offices. (See page 227 for information on research assistanships ir: 
erations research.) 


Page peret Scholar Assistantships, GWU 'INASA-Langley Program—Se« 


° ] 
Sp, Teaching Assistantships—Awarded to qualified graduate students in the 
c 9n the basis of academic criteria established by the respective depart, 
M," “Caching assistants receive financial compensation of $900 to $3,000 
“hich tre and tuition for a maximum of 9 credit hours for the semester in, 


tenants. ey teach. Further information and applications are available in 
ment offices. 


> 


) 


| 
| 


| Technology, an 
represented by 
industrial le 
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i 


[ industrial 
The Industr 


6 School of Engineering and Api 


plied Science. 


Liaison Program Awards 
(ILP) has been established to develop closer 


ial Liaison Program 
between the Department of Electrical Eng" 


and communication 

r Science, its Institute for Information Science 

i at depend upon the technological foundations 
i i ington area 


, 


aders has provided importa 
ured to meet the needs o 


which is struct 
'The ILP offers the following awards. : 
Abdelfattah Abdalla Award—See Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 
red by E- 


above. 


Systems, I 
tions for entering graduate st 

hours per semester an ual stipend. The award is renewable 
student’s academic partment 
‘and funds are ava 
laverage of 3. 


|| {Students 


dent Fellowship—Awards sponso 
d Laboratoire Central de Telecomm 
ts of tuition for 9 € 

if the 


ILP Corporate Graduate Stu - 
unica- 


nc., MELPAR Division an 
udents. The award consis 


d a $7,500 ann 
meets the requirements of the de 
e a minimum grade- 


performance 
their previous de 


ilable. Applicants must hav 

le) in course work leading to 

must be U.S. citizens or permanent residents. 

ILP Distinguished Graduate Teaching Assistantship—Awards to first 

year students consisting of $6,000 plus tuition for 9 credit hours per semester’ 
per semester. Applicants eos 


‘Recipients are required to teach one course 
ini i 5 (on a 4.0 scale) an 


have a minimum grade- 


5 (on a 4.0 sca 


and 


ding tuition for 9 credi » 

he student meets scholarship requirements bie. 
nstructor; the $6,000 stipend is not renew f 

pwith a faculty 


member upon completion of their first year of study. 41 Liai- 
ILP Graduate Research Assistant Matching Grant—The Industrial the 
json Program will provide of up to $5,000 to match awards from, 
|School, to à maximum total of $10,000 per stu demic yea! 
work with a faculty member on à research project. " 

Engineering Honors ellowshi 


i ILP Supplement to the Graduate 
to select first-year students ipi ents 


_gram—Research fellowships awarded 
f the GEHF. The award consists of $6,000. Fellowship 
à 


¿work with a faculty member on à research project. astan 

E. Merwin Memorial Award—Awarded annually to an g t 
; d Comp” 
researc 


1 student in the Department of Electrical Engineering an 
j 922-1981) served his pro i 
professor in the department, as president of the IEEE Computer TAC 
i as editor of IEEE Transactions on Computers and wor on E and is 
country’s first electronic computer. The award is $3,000 for one Y 
made to a full-time D.Sc. student, based on academic merit. 
eligible for an additional award. 
Other Government- and industry-Sponsored Fellows?" " 
e, individual com anies have 8 nsored gradua”: 

^ e he following. 4 to the 


f interest. Some recent examples are t Avi 
* S : nid 
n Railroads Fellowship Gra n ducato? 


d Risk Analysis, for gradua 


| From time to tim 
, in specific fields o 
T Association of America 

| Institute for Reliability an 


| 


| | 
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research in engineering, operations research, economics, and statistics witl 
special emphasis on reliability, failure data analysis, risk analysis, anc 
statistical methodology. Recipients must work 20 hours per week during th« 
academic year and full time during the summer. The grant provides tuition foi 
up to 9 credit hours per semester and 3 credit hours during the summer, along 
With a subsistence allowance. 


COMSAT Cooperative Fellowship P. 


rogram— Awarded to two graduate 
Students in the field of satellite 


communications and related areas. Eact 
fellowship requires participation in a cooperative research program under the 
direction of a faculty adviser and provides a half-tuition scholarship anc 
Stipend of $10,500. Students must meet the minimum requirements for the 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship to be considered. 

National Bureau of Standards—A warded to two graduate students in the 
fields of robotics, computer graphics, industrial automation, or computer. 
integrated manufacturing. Recipients must work 20 hours per week during the 
academic year and full time during the summer and receive a stipend o: | 
$12,000 per year. Students must meet the minimum requirements for the 

raduate Engineering Honors Fellowship to be considered. 


Other Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study | 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional anc 
*arned societies, corporations, and others that may be used in support oi 
Fraduate study is available on the first floor of the Gelman Library. Informa- 
lon is also available on such programs as the Rhodes, Marshall, National 
ience Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and Rotary International, as well as 
Many others. 
Since deadlines for 


application vary, qualified students should make 
"quiries well in adv 


ance of the year of planned graduate study. 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
ànd Graduate Students 


Assistantships 


" Research Assistantships in Operations Research—Available to graduate 
Udents, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, majoring in 
2 rations research or a related field. Research assistants are expected to work 
hours a week, conducting research in support of an established research 
Eram, programming, or conducting individual research on an approved 
earch project. Stipends range up to $12,000, depending on the status of the 
tig ont and the tenure of the appointment (9 to 12 months). Further informa- 
Rese and applications are available from the Department of Operations 
Unive School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
Srsity, Washington, D.C. 20052. i : 

a esident Assistantships—Available to graduate students and seniors in 
Y field of study who are interested in working with the student personnel 
but En in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, 
lig, + Cally consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administra- 
de "muneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for the 
Mic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required to 
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Further information may be 


ts in degree programs. 
g and Residence Life. 


| enroll as full-time studen 
f the Director of Housin 


! Loan Funds 
te and graduate 


students. A separate application must be submitted for all loan programs. 
Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later than 
March 1 (all undergraduates) or i 
academic year. Complete informa j 
pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering 
Established by Mrs. William to her nephew, John 


Brewster Willis, Jr. Av 
or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics.  . tuc. | 
ram—George Washington University 


Guaranteed Student Loan Prog 
t in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. € 


aximum of $2,625 per year; juniors 4 
ar. Graduate students may apply for 
yment 


tration should submit an app 


supporting documents no later than June 1 (fall semester Tei . 
` tration), or March 1 (summer registrat sjy- 


October 1 (spring semester registra 
Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students/Supplemental "the 
‘versity is also an eligible participant er 


(Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) and Supplementa may 
The interest rate on the loans is 12 percent but y 


e fluctuation of the interest rate on US. 
k. Parent? 


n their own behalf. Stude 


for payment of tuition at registration sho spri” 
(fall semester registration), per 1 ( 
tration), or March 1 (summer registration). the i 
CONSERN Loan Program—This program, jointly sponse by singto 
i d the Consortium of Universities of the W and 
Metropolitan Area, provi aid to creditworthy 
parents who have financia ining after having exha hich they 
from all other federal, state, and institutional aid programe for “applicants 
LUSISLS)- peed 


qualify (except the College Work-Study Program and P ‘al 
must be enrolled at least half time and must demonstrate an ed c^ 


otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 to th 
lof attendance per academic year and carry à variable interest ra 


9 percent. 


| 
| 
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Student Employment 


The University participates in the College 
should be addressed to the Office of Studen 
Career Services Center maintains a re 
Positions available in the Washington 
students. 

After registration students may apply at the Career Services Center for 
rviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
t Financial Aid. In addition, the 
gistry of both full-time and part-time 
area for undergraduate and graduate 


inte 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
Completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a 

average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those 
With a C average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the 
mane for the following academic year. See Need-Based Financial Aid, page 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University 
fellowships are the responsibility of the chair of the department or dean of the 
Xhoo] in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires 
*Xcellent knowledge of English, both spoken and written. 
ng-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international 
Students are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born 
Persons who have established resident status in the United States through the 
Inmigration and Naturalization Service. 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have available 
Cient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 


allege or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 


n Ptember-May) is at a minimum approximately $16,000. This estimate 
i ludes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no 
Ve] 


» holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


Veterans Benefits 


i Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye 


moo N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty 
hte "hel, veterans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disabled 
a as with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This 
Pae processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
nistration so that educational allowances will be paid. 
Mrans feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, 
io +, > 0r dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
LUN submitting application to the Veterans Administration. All such 
ats should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, 
nh, “tS forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment 
be mad 7 ini i includes other information of 
Piera] Ade to the Veterans Administration and includes other info 
Interest. 
The 


Veterans Administration is at 941 North Capitol Street, N.E., 
Bton, D.C. 20421. 
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at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal from the Un 
Such a student will be ineligible (except by special action of the fac 
Subsequent registration in the University. 


iversity. 
ulty) for 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending the George Washington 
niversity, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
esponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 

conduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 

Policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Universi- 

ly authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of 

the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these 
regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or 
requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of 
Students may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 


Shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected 
Students, 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
intain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
*xpected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Udents have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
Xaminations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
Per academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying them. 
erate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 

*mic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are legal, moral, and 

^ lectual offenses against the community and will be prosecuted through 

Proper University channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
m the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the 

“tistrar, and the vice president for academic affairs. 


Withdrawal 


gelications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in class 
iy tule must be made on a Course Drop/Add Request Form. The signatures of 
Course instructor(s), student’s adviser, department chair, and, where 
ee Priate, the international student services adviser must be obtained on 
Mig ma Prior to receiving the dean's approval. Financial aid recipients must 
the Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. 
w,, ll tuition is charged for courses dropped without the approval of the 


hu, te dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording of a 
pt Z for the course or courses : 
eng ission to withdraw from the University will not be granted to a 


Who does not have a clear financial record. P 
te. Student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for 
ester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student 
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gulations in force at the time of ' 


continues work under the requirements and re 


| readmission. 


! A student may not make n approved program of 

| the consent of the facul ctor, international student services 
; adviser (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes ! 
class registration must be made on a drop/add form, available in the SEAS 


Admissions Office (see Withdrawal, above). 


Adding Courses 
During the first 14 days of the semester, courses May be added to the student's 
program by submitting à drop/add form with the necessary signatures. 


Regular Drop—Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during | 
ter by submitting à drop/add form wi 


the first 28 days of the semes 
necessary signatures. after 
Late Drop—Permission to drop a course without academic penalty 

the 28th day of a semester may be granted with the approval of the instru " is 
the student i i e department in which the ert to 
enrolled, and the associate dean. Requests for late drops must be submit be 
the associate dean's office on the appropriate late-drop form and must 
accompani ification of sickness oT injury, if both 


ed by a drop/add form and certi 
is the cause of the late withdrawal. A late drop may be granted only un 


of the following conditions: 
1. It is necessary because of exceptional circumstances, 
ce caused by work-related red ts 
te studen 


Dropping Courses 


medical absence or forced absen 


2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for gradua est 
] and D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the il effect: 
Í Tn all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in 
\ 
| Change in Course Status 
| The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or Vice ! 
| , afterthe 98th day of the semester. 
Credit d» 
| Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comp! 
of the required work or upon the granting of advanced standing: may be 
as been admitted to the University ags (0° 


Auditing—A person who h nive: 

registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor 1n > to pas 

academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active pets repeat it 
as an auditor may 


examinations. A student who takes a course 

later for credit. will issue to 

Balance Sheet—On request, the School’s Admissions Office t of WO 
s Adm owing the amoun gecoht 


undergraduate degree candidates a balance $ 
completed and the requirements remaining to be met for the objecit 
balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degre the juni” 
It is recommended that a balance sheet be requested at the end 


year. 
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Postadmission Transfer Credit —A student who plans to attend another 
institution not in the Consortium and apply credit so earned toward gradua- 
tion from this University must first secure the written approval of the adviser, 
the department chair, and the associate dean on a form available in Tompkins 
Hall, Room 103. Students wishing to take courses in Consortium Schools 
should complete this form and follow the procedures outlined on page 216. In 
ho event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in 
this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 
Student or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
Installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is 
Charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the 
Same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
I5 charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have 
Met the admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the 
*holarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for 
Which he or she is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the 

Riversity. Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the 
Se of which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 

i * at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 

Mor or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the 
mer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated 

y ember 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have 
led for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 

Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
wer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 

tisfactory. 

k Student Records—Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit 
hads, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation may be 
| "ned in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. 

Area of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completion of the 
"'$ or doctoral degree, the student may obtain a certificate indicating the 


ia 9! concentration by submitting a written request to the appropriate 
ment chair. 


Ne Library 


hi 'udents re 


l gistered in the University have the privilege of using the 
ino Sity's ( 


4 relman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
ied A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must 
Tented when books are borrowed for outside use. i i 
ect + loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is 
Yet - recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books 

used in the reserve reading room when the library is open; they may 
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|! be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 

|; are withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
returned and any fines paid. 

| All students using the Gelm 

|. detailed regulations, available at any of th 


an Library are expected to be familiar with its 
e library’s service desks. 


ease of Student Information 


Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 

; al policies governing access to and release of student education reco 

! maintained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that SU 


institutions must 
| 1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
| 2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; ; 
m their 


3. receive students' written consent before releasing information fron 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
the Act and except for directory information as indicated below (informa 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written consen 
1 only upon certification of the student's financial dependency); an 
4. comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release ? 
student's record, notifying the student of such action. ; 
The University will release the following directory information uP 
request: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address pie 4 
in 


of kin; dates of attendance; school, co ]Iment; fi 


| University Policy on the Rel 
The Family Educational Rights and 


llege, or division of enro ue 
study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation v 
organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the = of 
sity (including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, an age 
members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directos 
information released must file written notice to this effect in the Office 9 
Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. dent 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of stu 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


i 


i Right to Dismiss Students 


| The right is reserved by the University to 


the University, or from any class or classe 


student or the University, the University administration d 


from 
dismiss or exclude any student the 
s, whenever, in the interes” able: 
eems it 8 


| Right to Change Rules 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions tio ns shall 


right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


| Right to Make Changes in Programs „pout 
i in programs witho” 
versity to make changes in p 


The right is reserved by the Uni 
warrant such changes. 


notice whenever circumstances 
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( Property Responsibility 


The University is not r 


esponsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the S. 


afety and Security Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


| 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violations of those | 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
the academic community should know that admi 

Include dismissal from the residen 

Suspension or dismissal from the 
Interests of the Unive 


nistrative action, which may 
ce halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
University, may be taken to protect the 
rsity and the rights of others. 


Associations and Services 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 

etropolitan Area, Inc. 
Nine universities in the Washington area (American University, Catholic 
niversity of America, Gallaudet University, George Washington University, 
rgetown University, Howard University, Marymount University, the 
University of the District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland) are 
iated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the use of their 
tive facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are associate 
embers of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees 
have the opportunity to select from the 


any one of these institutions 
the ined offerings of all of the members the particular courses that best meet 
eir 


needs 


qe, Srticipation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however, are 

d students in canon law. dentistry, medicine, and theology. Law 

i dents are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for the 

Up: of Master of Laws at George Washington University and Georgetown 
“versity 
Sity, 

" n 

ria] 

Cy 


Special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or 


Study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the 


[w tium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the 
Itution administering the course. 


~Udents are encouraged to stud 
tpj Pating institutions. See page 
ration for Consortium courses. 


y the program announcements of all 
216 for more information concerning 


aD Eistration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and 
titip IPkins Hall, Room 103. Students register and pay tuition at their own 
uti 


ti : 9ns for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited 
u ions. 


^ 
er lor Academic and Administrative Computing 


i Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located in 
yj, ademic Center. CAAC facilities are normally available 24 hours a day 
* academic year, to all faculty, staff, and students. 
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in computers by providing computing facilities 
nd technical assistance through the Compu 
dent may have access to 

d thesis 0T 
ailable at 


CAAC encourages interest 
and by offering short courses a 
Information Resource Center. Any University stu 
computer facilities for individual research, class projects, an 
dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule of charges is av 


CAAC. 

CAAC maintains an IBM r academic use. A full range 
of compilers and application software packages is available, including (but 
limited to) ORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, ADA, 
SPSS, SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAAC 
variety of public terminals and microcomputers. 


School of Government 
and 


4381 mainframe fo 


and Business 


Information Syste 
In addition, many other departments 0 


a research adjunct to course work. In genera 
computer use. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 

The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center provide? 
diagnosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hear e ' 
disorders. These include developmental impairments of articulation ^, 


language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech and language IP? ^. are 
damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitate : 


resulting from neurological 
also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech an 


Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing: 


Reading Center J 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services figye 
ry, and adult. Special other 


levels: primary, elementary, seconda: 
ment classes are conducted for high school and college students a8 well a8 gifted 
adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for academ! 


children. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individual, 
tests; vision, 
f reading ac" 
aptitude tests. Results are interpreted, 

conference with the parents or the individual. 

Í The special reading improvement classes for high school 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comp 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is a seg 


lso provided as ní 
Fees—Individuals should contact the center reg ng 
All fees are payable in advance. 


The Writing Laboratory 


enter for informal and personal 
udents 8 


The Writing Lab is a c 
|! services are provided free to all GWU students. St . n iden! 
experience and expertise are encouraged to use the lab for help veined tuto 
how best to express i . 


writing problems and learning 


| 
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(undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, the 
bers of the faculty) work with students individually 
interest. Tutors can provide assistance in such 
information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, 
Betting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in 


Support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an experiment or the 
Solution to a research problem. 


ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 

in the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC 

Program at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at 
Oward University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment 

officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such 

advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at 
orge Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean of the 

! School in which the student is enrolled. 


For information on the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps P: 
George Washington University, see page 49. 


director, and other mem- 
on areas of specific need or 


courses (primarily 


rogram at 


Alumni Associations 
Genera/ Alumni Association 
The objectives of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associate 


*mselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
mote the general welfare of the University. 


areas as organizing a mass of 


has embership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 
8raduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
"ined 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University and whose class has 
Mduated is eligible for membership. For Division of Continuing Education 
sents, however, only the "15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the 
raduation of the class” requirement applies. Graduates of certificate pro- 
Rams of the Center for Continuing Education in Washington are also eligible. 
© activities of the association are directed by a Governing Board, 
of members representing the constituent alumni of the University’s 
Tow and colleges. The voluntary leadership of the association works closely 
© staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. 
lation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 
t lumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and programs 
iy ada lumni Relations Office and to keep the office informed of any changes 
Shee ress or occupation The office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st 
N.W., George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


"üineo, Alumni As 


ad Enginee 


sociation 


r Alumni Association of the George Washington University was 


lta in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate with the General 
Ne oki Association those activities of primary interest to engineering alumni. 
Nu Jectives of the association are to provide a link between graduates and 
Mi f the School, to help promote the general welfare of the School of 


Ting and Applied Science and of the University, to foster activities of 
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the engineering or and to advance 


the engineering profession in general. 
In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 members elected from the 


association and the engineers’ represen 
General Alumni Association, was es 
|. directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director o 
| and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the student 
|1 body. Those directors chosen by the association are elected each year, prior 
the June meeting, to three-year terms. Current board members are lis 


below. 

i Term Expiring 1987 
Nahid Khozeimeh Inam Ghazali 
Jeffrey Meeker Richard Hu 
Dudley J. Schwartz Zamir Iqbal 
James A. Sinsabaugh Mary O. Jones 
Edwin Stengard Jay Mendelbaum 


Term Expiring 1989 
Leslie A. Grant 
Gregg D. Hagedorn 
Tewolde A. Iyob 
Marshall A. Levitan 
John D. Scott, Jr. 


Term Expiring 1988 


General Alumni 


| General Alumni General Alumni 
Association Association Association Fac 
Representatives Members-at-Large Representative 
Douglas L. Jones 


Mary O. Jones 


Pastor Farinas 
Eric S. Mendelsohn 


Issa Khozeimeh 
John R. Manning 


Faculty Representative 


, Student Representative 
Galip M. Arkilic 


j Akbar Khawaja 


ar, the board elects officers for i 
g are the officers for 1986-87: 


73; 14132 Flint Roc 


! AttheJune meeting each ye ts operation during 
the upcoming year. Followin 
President: Dudley J. Schwartz, M.S. 19 

ville, Maryland 20853 
Vice President: Nahid Khozeimeh, M.S. 1976; 7005 Milwood Road, 

da, Maryland 20817 

Secretary: Edwin Stengard, B.M.E. 1948, 7321 Baylor Avenue, 
thersburf 


Park, Maryland 20740 : 
Treasurer: Jay Mandelbaum, D.Sc. 1982; 16728 Sioux Lane, Gai 


Maryland 20878 


k Road, Rock- 
Bethe* 
Colleg? 


Student Life 5 
t 

ce President for Student Affairs develops stude mal 

d procedures to comple 8 of 


instruction program. These activities are implemen 


the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, . 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, i gervi 


dent Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, 
Center, and Student Health Service. 
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| Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for ! 
Students and assists in program development for the Division of Student 
Affairs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the 
Various student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide 
referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
ersonal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and 
Professional schools can be obtained from this office. The dean of students is 
responsible for the services and programs offered by the Counseling Center, 
ducational Opportunity Program, International Student Services, Disabled 
tudent Services, Student Health Service, and Career Services Center. 


Counseling Center 


The Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
Individuals with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 
, With their educational goals University students, staff and faculty are 
' eligible for services. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, 
Psychotherapy, and art therapy for personal problems (e.g., academic pres- 
Sures, relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); 
(2) &roup counseling for personal problems and special focus problems; (3) 
ucational/vocational counseling and assessment to facilitate choices of 
ajors and careers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students' learning 
veloping new ways of interacting with others (e.g., 
Stress management, relationship skills, and study 
seminars); (5) consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about 
their Special needs in designing programs to improve the campus environment. 
e center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
ind Special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational 
i ünseling Services provides educational/vocational counseling to GWU 
"mni and the greater Washington community. 

Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 
m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. on 
days. For most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An 
tional materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be 
* if financia] need is a factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so 
ite arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible 


L 


rtiveness training, 


j 
hi 


& 
p “ational Opportunity Program 


tjj Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District of 
lag 1a residents with financial aid, academic support services, and person- 
“ising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Wash- 
yen, "nl versity. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well as 
onal and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the 
ence of program participants. 
ge EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program 
hi ^ which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school 
‘yj, Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking a 
idum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school 
Yh “ulum, Application to the HI SCIP program is made through the student's 
*ehoo] guidance office, Counseling and advising are provided by the EOP 


ansam mmt 
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staff. HUSCIP students have access to all of the academic support services 


available to EOP participants. 


International Student Services 
ts, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
1 Student Services. The staff offers immigration assis 
ance and information on government requirements and regulations specific 
the international community; orientation programs to help with adjustment to 
living and studying in the United States; and advising and counseling for à 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, 
budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid. 


International studen 
through Internationa 


Disabled Student Services 
assure that the special services 


The Disabled Student Services office works to ? 
icipate fully in their academic 


necessary for handicapped students to parti 
programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for e 


through University or community resources. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an 
practitioners, and physician assis 
students' medical problems. Visits are cost-free an 
appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many 
routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Service lab at 
Allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at little oF n 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis in rm therapy 
available by appointment. 
For serious emergenci 


outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, n 


tants who are capable of addressing MOS b 
d may be either arranged y 


es occurring during hours when the Student Healt 
Service is closed, students may g0 to the Emergency Room of the Univ 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. , 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in t i g 
i t the Student Health Service. Students enrolled 10 € 
campus programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Program andert 
eligible. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the St ts t0 
Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and 0 s 
private physicians) are the responsibility of the student. and 
Health and Accident Insurance—The University has arranged for ral 
endorsed group health and accident insurance, on an elective basis, er the 
students. Interested students should consult the Student Health Service - 


Office of the Dean of Students. 


— =e 


Career Services Center 


The Career Services Center provides career 
ance to students and alumni. Programs and services include ganit 
part-time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g. 9* ting I 
job searches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negoti? 
salary); a resource li f career field and employer literature; 9 refor?! 
interviews for students within one year of graduation; à resume crede 
service; resume critiques; à call-in job listings service, Jobline; and s scho? 
tials service that supports employment and graduate/profess!o 


planning and job-see i de Z 
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' Housing and Residence Life 


Complete information concerning the Unive 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning 
near the University may also be obtained at this office, 
Admission to the University does not include a 
Student will receive, with the notification of acce 
all information, an application for residence h 
modation, and a declaration of intent to 
for residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be 
à $300 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credite 
Semester's room or apartment charge. 
the academic year, and lease payme 
Semester, unless the student elects the deferred payme 


rsity's residence halls is available 
Washington Univer- 
off-campus housing 


room reservation. The 
ptance, University residence 
all space or apartment accom- 
attend the University. The application 
accompanied by 
d toward the first 
Rooms and apartments are leased for 
nt must be made in early June for the fall 


nt plan or the 10-month 


Payment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the deferred 


Payment plan and with the Student Accounts 
Plan 


1986-87 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


Por Women: 
trong Hall 
Single room 
double room 
triple room 


srecceetedncasessoovsencosdignsstasdccessuniiane sesebeoeevbesedcctbtoiecsh mada CIL 2,740 
Por Men and Women: 
tawford Hall 
b vL n UB rigen tiran ameti on oo pe cree 2,850 
Verglades Hall 
eae E reo m s pm ren 2,850 
"hridge Hall 
Apartment for one person............... oin, 3,220 or 3,270 
Apartment for two persons ...............————se en 3,170 
„apartment for three PONGONG.. dritti sbi RR NORTE ENT: 2,900 
sPartment for two persons ............... oes 3,060 
Apartment for four peras. ecd abu d EET 2,740 or 3,060 
Ins partment ior siz PATON v suuin e ee 2,740 
“is Scott Key Hall 
“partment for one aepo eei HE ossa, eec etie 3,270 
Apartment for two or three INE Mesi le ie ani Ro BÉ rii 3,170 


à 
dence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 


Office for the 10-month payment 


—— 
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Madison Hall 
satelite. i6 2,850 


duuble 10088 «latine ERICH 
Seta remi ic caia i aicut ada C. a 2,740 
Milton Hall* 
apartment for two DUTBODS Spaink na a TT OT 3,060 
abartment for three persons... 2,900 
Mitchell Hall 
anja Wadi A E ene RT DM O 3,060 
Munson Hall* 
apartment for two persons... e 3,060 
apartment for three persons... 2,900 
Riverside Towers Hallt 
apartment for one person... 3,280 or 3,330 
SPa tment for two persons iiiam 3, 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four or five -sisi 2,850 
Food Service* 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
food service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,100 for the acade 
$2,040; or the any 7 meals per week 


Participation in the food servi 
Food service pa ent 0^7 
p admit 


ity intersession or vacation periods. All meal cà 
i he second-floor contract 


bearer to the dining 
in Center. Meal cards may also be us "^ 
n Center first-floor cafeteria, $ 


ice plans i 
t does 


| a cash-allowance basis in the Marvi 
| ! the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange, 
ments with the George Washington University Housing and Residence 
Office regarding the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the ca 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportun! rovides 
' students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities D gram 
| the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University and DY 
Board, by the academic departments that include performing , 

other student and faculty organizations. 


The Center Governing Board, represe : 
o 


University community, plays an important role in the functioning races 
full-time staff in the development of p 


by working closely with the 
and policies that provide a framework for the center's operation. 


the 
ntative of all segments Cot 


the 
sion V 
ity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) iP additio 
stated rate 


'Rates include surcharge for HBO. 


| —— 
| *Residents must pay electric 
re subject to change 


tFood service prices à 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribu 
Students and encourages the 
tions of their own choice. ( 
Various groups and form a link betw 
Community. The advisers of the re 
counseling. Religious service 
University community as 


Student Activities Office 
The Student Activities Office 


Program development, « 


Sams for 
Participate 
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s and special observances are 


: ampus leadership tr 
“lal projects, both within the U 
arge. The office serves as 


niversity life 


tion that religion makes to the life of its 
m to participate in the various re 


ligious organiza- 
atholic, Jewish, and Protestan 


t bodies sponsor 
een the University and the religious 
ligious organizations are available for 
also provided for the 


assists individual students and organizations in 
aining, and participation in spe- 
niversity community and the 
a clearinghouse for activities inform 
and advises student organizations, and informs the 
Activities and programs through monthly 
Student Activities Office is also re 
Program for new students and for planning suppleme 
graduate and undergraduate students. 
in the extracurricular phases of U 
€mselves with the facilities and staff of the Student Activ 


community at 


ation, registers 
University community of 
and annual publications. The 
sponsible for coordinating the orientation 
ntal development pro- 
Students who want to 
should acquaint 
ities Office. 


Additional information about the numerous student organizations and 


mmittees is contained in the Student Han 
from the Student Activities Office in the M 


Student Government 
The Ge 


Me and part. 


'e registered for academi 
; IViduals is responsible 


,lversity The 


TO 
teg 


» advisor 


dbook, compiled by and available 
arvin Center. 


'orge Washington University Student Association comprises all full- 
time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students who 
c credit on campus. A body of elected and appointed 
for representing the interests of students at the 
Student Association provides various services for students, 
was an academic evaluation, a student directory, 
"Vice. Further information can be 
ĉes in the Marvin Center. 
tudent involvement in the 
ugh participation in various 


and the Student Advocate 
obtained from the Student Association 


governance of the University is also possible 
administrative and Faculty Senate commit- 
y councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the 


li td of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Associa- 
hie € Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. 


ag Involvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to 
*hts and the tota] University community. 


ES 
"inee,s Council 


We, e. ^ 
by Engineers Council is the 


hyp, ment of the 


‘hy Te of the study body, the School 


“tun Of services and activities, 


tal Se 


elected student governing body for the School of 
de, ring and Applied Science. The council acts as a liaison between the 
We body, faculty, and administration of the School and the student 
University in all matters affecting the general interests and 
, and the University. The council sponsors 
including MECHELECIV magazine, the 


School Picnic in the fall, and the Engineers’ Week and Engineers’ Ball 
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es a graduating senior for the Norman 


d manages the Davis-Hodgkins House. 
ach student 1n 


in the spring. The council also nominat 

B. Ames Memorial Award each year an 

The council is supported by the Engineers Council fee paid by e 
the School, and elections are held in the spring. 

Davis-Hodgkins House—The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student 

of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, providing lounges, read! 

i ffices. The house, at 2142 G Street, N.W., 


rooms, and student organization 0 
ble facilities for the exchange of ideas an 


center 


provides convenient, comforta 


fellowship. 

MECHELECIV Magazine—MECHELECIV , published four times a year 

by the Engineers’ Council, is the award-winning student magazine 0 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. It contains technical articles 
information on campus events and activities. MELCHELECIV provides oppor 
tunities for SEAS students in all aspects of magazine production, inclu 
technical writing, editing, illustration, photography, design and pasteup, an 
advertising and public relations. The magazine is circulated to al EAS 

| students and faculty, as well as to members of the administration and 


who have contributed to the School. 


Student Organizations 
Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organiza 
| tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizations on 
, campus concerning à broad spectrum of interests: academic, pro essioD" ” 
j international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recreational, reli- 
gious, and meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. ^ 
following are of particular interest to students in the School of Engineering 


and Applied Science. 


Honor Societies 
f Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha—A national forensic society. ring 
| i Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter)—A national electrical enginee 
honor society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service., 
| f Mortar Board—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressin 
||! leadership, scholarship, and service. ished t? 
| Hi Omega Rho—A national operations research honor society establ 
| J recognize outstanding scholarship, character, and service. a id 
| | Omicron Delta Kappa—A national society emphasizing leadership 
i extracurricular activities. 
Phi Eta Sigma—A national society established to encourage and ttain à 
! high scholarship and attainment; limited to those freshmen who 8 
scholastic average of at least 3.5 or the equivalent. ternit: 
Pi Tau Sigma—A national mechanical engineering honor fra of sound 


Candidates are selected from the junior and senior classes on the 
engineering ability, scholarship, à en cou” i 
Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society whose purpose. ES gradus? 
n in pure and applied science. Outstan tes 
i dergrad 
to 


age original investigatio 
students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and un 7 soci 
ability in research may be elected 


who have shown marked 
i$ 
ring honor fraternity whose puro 


| membership. 
Tau Beta Pi—A national enginee 
shed scholarship and exemplary character. 


to recognize distingui 
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Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student € "hapter) 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter) 

National Society of Black Engineers (Student € "hapter) | 

Society of Women Engineers (Student Chapter) | 

Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional engineering 
fraternity. Membership is by invitation to outstanding students who have 


completed at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science., 


Athletics, Intramural Sports, and Recreation | 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offe 


rs many 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, 


volleyball, and 
wrestling, gymnastic, and 


ational Collegiate Athletic Associa- 


varsity teams compete against major 
Universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as 


Sketball, baseball, Soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and 
iving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 

Artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner 

uditorium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Student 
àrt exhibits are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 

featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal studio 
Ormances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture— 

™Monstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have 
* opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
“Sbects of dance production. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
ual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and 
Tnational restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speak- 
9n international topics. 

0 Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and 
horus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit 
or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major perfor- 
tances to the University community three or four times a year, including 
ular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents several 
°rmances annually. 
d Program Board—The University Program Board, composed chiefly of 
ĉcted and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources 
Student programming on campus. Through its various committees and in 
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other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
vents. 
roduces four or five major plays and 


um/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including origin. 
ore intimate studio theater. 


pate in all aspects of theater and may receive credit 


M.F.A. degrees for some of their production work. 


cooperation with 
concerts, social activities, and special e 

Theater—The University Theater p 
musicals during the year on the prosceni 


Marvin Theatre or in 
ntal plays, are produced in à m 


and experime 
Students can partici 
toward their B.A. or 


TL. 


a 


— — 


The University 


aS ae ct 


History and Or anization 


gton University had its beginning 

an College in the District of Columbia. The name of t 

changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George 

ton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose n 
it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently 

the federal city: 

iences, stu ents 


insisted upon the establishment of a national university in 
There he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sc 
from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship» 
throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the 
practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To further the 
materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of e 
Potomac Company "towards the endowment of a University to be establish 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the Gener 
Government, if that government should incline to extend a fostering ; 
towards it." The Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potome® 
Company passed out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became WO 
less. at 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a Graad 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group 9 MÀ e 
ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a coleg 
in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy and 
Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of à pes 
petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Con 1 
granted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on €»! | That 
1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character, it prov! ad 
persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 0 being © 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, ? lege? 
be refused admittance into said College, or denied any © privi in 
immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentime 


matters of religion.” ymbia® 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Col and ? 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-8VX ^, snd- 
half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and x The 
ing north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia e 


in 1821 as the Columbi- 


he institution w 
Washing- 
ame 


The George Washin 
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Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 
University period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street 
between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University's present plant has been 
developed in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as 


"Foggy 
Bottom," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The area has many reminders of historic interest to the Univer- 


Sity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The 
first president of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was 
for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the national 
university he hoped to see established 

The University as it is now organized consists of the Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the 
Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business Administra- 


tion, and Public and International Affairs; and the Division of Continuing 
"ducation 


University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
ibrary (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
ational Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 1,510,000 volumes, to which are 
added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Universi- 
ly appropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civiliza- 

‘on, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, labor relations, 

Public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 
ave enriched the collections. including a large National Endowment for the 
Jmanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 

li raries currently receive about 15,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
"vice desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 

{ “*ntation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 
The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational 
S and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibli- 
aphic data bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research 
rials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists 

M Members of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington 

ea and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

à Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 
lication. be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 

the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 

Shington area Graduate students may also obtain books and journal 

Unis ès on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the 
States, and in various other countries 


' Board of Trustees of the Universit 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
| which the president of the University is an ex officio member. 
| 


|! Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 
| L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 
j Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 


Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


|| Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
i! Harold F. Baker, J.D. 
*Marcella Brenner, BS. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D. 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
| Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 
| Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 

L *Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct. 
Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 

| Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

*Richard W. Greene, B.A. 
| Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

| Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

*Norris C. Hekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.PolL.S. 
Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

| Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 

_ W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

! "Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 

|! *Robert G. Perry, B.S. 

i Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

*James E. Shuler, B.A. 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 
*J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
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Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


Officers of Administration 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B S., Provost 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the Medical Center 

arl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

Ralph J. Olmo, B.A , C.P.A., Comptroller 

Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for Student 
Affairs 

Michael J Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


|, School of elc - and Applied Science 
| || Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


| Emeritus 
| Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 

BS. in ME. 1920, George Washington University 
Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus 0 Engineering and Applied Science 

Dr Ing. M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 
Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
| | B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 

John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineeri and Applied Science 

BS. in M.E. 1939, MS. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of T 1 
i Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
i" BS. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York | niversity 
If Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science. 
] 1 BS. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute ‘echnology; AcE. 1 

| 


ar. ae Se eee 


Stanford University 


Active 


i 
| 
| 
| |! Edward Abramic, Lecturer in Engineering E 
BS BÀ. 1959, Belleville College; B.S.E.E. 1962, University of Missouri; M.S.E.E. 1970, Illinois Institute 
Technology L 
Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Adjunct Professor of E ineering 
Diploma 1957, National Polytechnic, Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Julian Gordon Adler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 
Joseph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri verit? 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Purdue Uni 
Charles Alexander, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri niversity f 
B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S 1965, University of New Hampshire; D. 1973, U 


| Maryland 

Frank Allario, A iate P ial Lect in Engi 
ario ssocia rofessoria. ! m — — MBA. sore, suni 
lied Scie? 


B.S. 1962, Manhattan College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D 


University 
Nikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Ap 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los A 
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Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York Univers 
*Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of A plied Science 
H 


S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D 1954, Northwestern 
University 


Ernest S. Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Donald S. Arnstein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.E.E. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.S.E.E. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 


Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 

Walter James Atkins, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Howard University; M.S.E.E. 1971, Ph.D 1977, University of Illinois 

Harold Sidney Balaban, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 


B.B.A. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1978, George 
Washington University 


Stephen John Balut, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 

B.A. 1960, King’s College (Pennsylvania); M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1973, Naval uate School 
Robert L. Bangert, Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 

B.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Nicholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 

B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Howard I. Bassen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.E.E. 1965, University of Maryland; M.S. 1980, George Washington University 


Sudhamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1973, M.Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 
Mehmetcik Bayazit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Technica! University, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of California, Berkeley 
Harry Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


John William Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; Ph.D. 1961, 
Princeton University 


Carl H. Bergman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1966, Oglethorpe University; M.A. 1971, American University 


Simon Ya Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.S.S.R; Ph 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics and 
Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 


illiam Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University | 
wis Horrigan Blakey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering : 
BS. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1971, Catholic 
, University of America; M.B.A. 1974, University of Chicago s : : 
ichard R. Blanchard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in EE 1966, University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington University 
eter S. Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 
Wie 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 1 3 1 
illiam James Boettin er, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University à : 
rald Michael Borsuk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
The 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
omas M. Bottegal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
AN in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 


and Lee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


ng 


ity 


E. 
On Sabbatical leave fall semester 1987 
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an, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
llege; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington niversity; Ph.D. 1975, Catholic 


„| Jacob I. Bregm 

[ B.S. 1943, Providence Col 
| Alan L. Breitler, Associate 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; 

a | University of America 
| George Roy Brier, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
I-II. niversity of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, George Washington 


BS. 1946, U 
University 
Assistant Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i | M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of Arizona 
111] Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
7 essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
MS. 1973, Vanderbilt University 


Science 


| 
ineering and Applied 
Ph.D. 1950, University of lows 


MIN B-A. 1953, Cornell 
i| Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of E 
| B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; 
John Paul Cam bell, Research Professor of Engineering 

plied Science 


B.S. 1939, Auburn niversity 
Professor of Engineering and A 
1973, University of 


Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Associate 
rth Carolina State University at Ra eigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph. 


i B.S. 1967, No 

| Connecticut 

| Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 
rsity of New York, City College; MS. 1964, New York University 


BS. 1943, City Unive 

Yun Chang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.SAE.E.) 1947, National Tung-Chi University, China; M.S.E.E.) 1952, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Narinder S. Chauhan, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering a 


| Applied Science 
M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Punjabi University, India; 


i India 
| Mike C. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 
B.S. 1969, National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan, MS. 1972, Ph.D 1975, Kansas State University 
| Su-Shing Chen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 
Riley M. Chung, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern 


University 

| Malcolm P. Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

} B.S. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 

| Rolf Hans Clark, Professor o Engineering and Applied Science 

i M.S. 1966, Naval uate School; Ph.D. 1976, University of Massachusetts 
1 


t 
j 
M.S. 1983, Thapar Institute of Engineering and Technology: 


B.S. 1959, Yale University; MS 
David William Coder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1973, University of Maryland 
Paul LeRoy Coe, JT., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
Michael Frank Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A 1983, George Washington University 
| James Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Temple 
B.S. 1949, B.S. 1951, John Brown University; MS. in E.E. 1954, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1967, 
| University : 
James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, California State University at Long Beach; Ph. D. 1974, Baylor College of Medicine " 
James Costantino, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering; ssista! 
Dean of the Division of Continuing Education 
} B.S.M.E. 1958, University of Massachusetts; M.E.À. 1961, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1971, 
f American University 
Barry D. Crane, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1980, University of Arizona 
Paul James Crepeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Pol nic Institute of New York 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineeri 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
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Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer 


B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King's College, England; Ph.D 
State University 


Richard Lee Cunningham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 

John Severy Davies, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, New Mexico State University: M.S in E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1979, Iowa State University 

Ronald B. Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, University of Virginia; M.S. 1972, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1979, Lynchburg College 


Jonathan Pierce Deason, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i ng 


B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1975, Golden Gate University; M.S. 1978, Johns Hopkins University; 
Ph.D. 1984, University of Virginia 


Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S 1956, Princeton University; M.S. 1961, Rutgers—The 
State University; D.Eng.Sc. 1964, Columbia University 

Franklin Dellon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S.E.E. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1968, 
New York University 


Basile Dendrou, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Diploma 1972, Federal Polytechnic Institute of Lausanne, Switzerland; M.S. 1974, Ph.D 1977, Purdue 
University 


Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 


James Fearing Dinwiddie, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, 
Stanford University 


Alfred Ludwig Dinsenbacher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Roger W. Doyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in C.E. 1957, l niversity of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Antanas V. Dundzila, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, University of Illinois; M.S. 1958, California Institute of Technology 


Charles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering X 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 


Jules Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 


Sajjad H. Durrani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1946, B.Sc.E 1949, Punjab University, Pakistan; M.Sc. Tech. 1953, University of Manchester, England; 
Sc.D. 1962, University of New Mexico 


Douglas Leon Dwoyer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
nald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in ME , B.A. 1960, Rutgers— The State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Rajendra Bernard Edwards, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering f 
Engr. 1959, University of Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, India; M. Engr. 1961, ndian Institute of Science 
John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics 
E 


1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S.C.E. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1967, 
George Washington University í . : 
Douglas A.J. Eide, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ma 1977, State University of New York, Buffalo; M.A. 1978, Pepperdine University | 
rvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Wat in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph 1961, University of Florida; P.E 
illiam John Eisner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C BA 1962, Cornell University ; i : 
harles Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
om 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
ha 
Bg 
— 


ld W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
On sabbatical leave academic year 1987-88 


in Engineering 


1975, North Carolina 


8 


1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
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| Joseph Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.Ch.E. 1953, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
! Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.&. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
|! Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineeri 
1 B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
Peter Jon Evanovich, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

The State University 


|| AB.1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers— 
, Robert Henry Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
University; D.Sc 1915, George Washington University 


B.S. 1970, M.S. 1971, Duke 

I| Gordon C. Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 

Í B.S. 1964, Lehigh University, M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph. D. 1971, Brown University 

I| James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 

i B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 

| Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

1 B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 1973, Cornell University 

| Lawrence Michael Farrell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, Canisius College; LL.B. 1966, Catholic University of America 

| James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the 

| — School of Engineering and Applied Science | 

| B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; 8. 1955, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge 
University, England 

| Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

i B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 

| Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applied 


© Science 
i B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph. 


D. 1967, Northwestern University 

| Lee Stuart Finlayson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i B.S. 1984, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
| Larry Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
| James David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
p AE 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Joe G. Foreman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BS. 1962, M.A 1967, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D 1974, Johns Hopkins University 


l Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
orial Lecturer in Engineering 


| Edwin C. Foudriat, Associate Profess 
B.S. 1950, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Ohio State University 


| "Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E. Á 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


! Michael Charles Frame, 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
I Walton J. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Indiana University; M.A. 1964, Yale University; M.P.A. 1971, M.P.P. 1972, Harvard University 
| Calvin Charles Frantz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Postgraduate School; M S. 1980, George Washington 


B.S. 1959, University of Illinois; B.S. 1969, Naval 
i University ; 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
t B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, MS. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D 1965, Columbia University ^ + 
Donald Seymour Friedman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee! ing 
B.S.LE. 1951, Washington University; M.E.A. 1960, George Washington University 
| Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. ggiyersit! 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns Hopkins 
Yuen-Sun Fu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Universit 
BS. 1955, Taipei Institute of Technology, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, 


[| of Kansas 
| Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 


| | *On sabbatical leave spring semester 1988. 


il 
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Oscar Nicholas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D 1969, University of Maryland 


Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts; M.S 1982, George Washington University 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 


B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook 


Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1963, Howard University; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 

Harcharan Singh Gill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1964, University of Malaya; M.S. 1967, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 


Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland; P.E 

Michael Stanley Gluck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc 1978, George 
Washington University 


Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Ambrose Goicoechea, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1966, California State Polytechnic University, Pomona; M.S. 1970, California State University, 
Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, University of Arizona 


Herbert Goldsmith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.Ch.E. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, jeorge Washington University 
“Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 


Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P.E 


Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 


Michel Ramzi Habib, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1973, Cairo University, Egypt; M.E.A. 1978, George Washington University 
John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New Zealand 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 
Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science a 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, 
Colorado State University . 
Jay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
bert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England } 
esley L. Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Aero.Engr. 1964, University of Virginia; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Princeton University 
V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorado 


Paul Edwin Heartquist, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B8.CE 1970, University of Lowell; M.B.A. 1976, University of Missouri; M.S. 1976, Central Missouri State 
niversity; Ph.D. 1985, University of Southern California 


ermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B'S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Rac 
B 


helle Sara Heller, Instructor in Engineering and Applied Science 


S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of Maryland 


bert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


O 
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" William Price Henderson, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ashington University 


B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George 
tant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


! Thomas Pendleton Henry, Assis 
f Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 


B.E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute oi 
rring, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


| Robert Alexander He 
| B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
!! George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
He Ninghan Ho, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1960, University of Maryland; MS.E.E. 1966, D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
Edward Sanderson Hoe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Colby College; J.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Karla R. Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers— The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc. 1975, George ashington University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University, MS. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Richard D. Hofler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of North Carolina; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
| Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| BS. 1950, George Washington University; MS. 1954, E.E. 1961, M usetts Institute of Technology 
| Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| BS. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A 1982, Central Michigan University 
l Gerald M. Hollander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
} BS. in M.E. 1949, University of Southern California; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
L Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
j B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American 


ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of M usetts 


: University 
John Chang-Cheng Hsing, Associate Profe 
| B.SE.E. 1967, National "Taiwan University, Taiwan; MSEE 


Wen H. Huang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S.(C.E.), National Taiwan University; M.S.(C.E.), Ph.D., University of linois 
l Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BS. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; MS. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University ? 
Hussaini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
of Madras, India; Ph.D 1970, University of California, Berkeley 


rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Mohammed Yousuff 
à B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University 
Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant P 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 

L William Peter Hutzler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering uic 
i B.A. 1969, Adelphi University; M.A. 1972, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George Washington Univers! 
l Seong T. Hwang, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.(Ch.E.) 1961, M.S (Ch.E.) 1963, Ph.D.(Ch E.) 1966, University of Michigan 


F M. Ashraf Imam, Adjunct Assistant Professor of E ineering 
i BS. 1965, Regional Institute of Technology, Ranchi University, India; M.S. 1972, Carnegie-Mellon Universit 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


! John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering s 1977. 

i B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M. 

1 D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 

? Charles Gabriel Interrante, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

i B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, Ph D. 1963, Lehigh University 

Bijan Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 

BS. 1974, Arya-Mehr University, Iran; M.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University — n 

| Casimir Joseph J achimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in nginee! ing 

i B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University t 
Engineering 


Richard H. F. Jackson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engi 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; M.S 1970, Southern Methodist University, D.Sc. 1983 


Washington University 
) William D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Scotland 
i B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A RC.S.T. 1948, University of Strathelyde, 

James Weldon Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering washington 
B.S. 1963, Prairie View A&M College; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George 
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Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University; P.E 
Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1968, University of California, Berkeley 
Rembert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.C.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Banaras Hindu University, India; M. Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1973, | 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Henry David Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 
B.E.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1969, University of Miami; D.Sc 1977, George Washington 
University 


Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.É.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 


B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 
Sherman Karp, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, M.S.(E.E.) 1962, Massachusetts Institute of echnology; Ph.D. 1967, University of Southern 
California 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; P.E 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
Ram K. Khatri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, Sagar University; M.S. 1961, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Maryland 


Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 

H. Steven Kimmel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 

Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue University; 
PE 

Zeev Kitov, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1968, Moscow Institute of Communication Engineers, U.S.S.R 

Vladislav Klein, Research Professor of Engineering i 
Mech. Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of Technology, England 


Charles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


Joseph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(É.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 


Norman Francis Knight, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; D.Sc. 1984, George Washington 
University 


Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1967, Memphis State University 


Anthony Nikolas Kontaratos, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1960, 
Nationa! Technical University, Greece 


lifford Alfons Kottman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964 Loyola Marymount University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of lowa 


9seph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1975, M.S. 1977 University of Illinois Chicago Circle e 
rald Joseph Kowalski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 7 ; 
B S. 1968, Marshall University M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 
Tuce Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
J BS M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979 Massachusetts Institute of Technology t i 
*rome Lawrence Kreuser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
was 1965, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, University of Wisconsin : 
alter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSCE. 1970, M SC.E. 1971, University of Akron 


, 
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" Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| BS. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan, Ph.D. , Uni ity of Minnesota 
| Stephen Bruce Kuznetsov, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSE. 1976, Carnegie-Mellon University , University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1981, Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, University of 
| Nicholas Kyriak poulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
4 S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc 1968, George Washington University 
Peter S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
y . z i ; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford niversity 
Paul A. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; D.Sc. 1982, George 
wohl 


| ashington University 
Ramona R. Landberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, 
a 1963, Knox College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University, M.A. in H.C.A. 1982, George Washington 
niversity 

Hill Landon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BS. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 
| Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

'SE E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

George Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
College; M.S. in EE. 1973, . 1978, George Washington University 
Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Profi } 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer ytechnic Institute 


Jhong Sam Lee, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lahoma; M.S. in E.E. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


B.S. in EE. 1959, University of Ok 
Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Ting N, Lee, Professor o; Engineering and Applied Science 
BSE. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1 , Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, 


j University of Wisconsin 
i essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Arde orem 


Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Pro 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; „Se. 1978, George Washington 
Eugene Leiderman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
] ADo05, M.LS. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ws, 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Guy William Leonard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
’s, in Chem. 1945, M.A. in Chem. 1946, Indiana University; Ph.D. in 1949, setts Institute of 
rial Lec E 
Professori turer in ineeri 
fe. 1968, North mi Av d 1973, University «f 


Ra d Joseph Leopold, 
! Ux , US. rs Force rod Carolina State University; 


New Mexico 
David Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1996, J.D. 1996, Ph.D. 1997, University of Wisconsin 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
m Ae P. 1944, MAc E. 1946, D.Ae-E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York; P.E. 
Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., A i i ineert 
© BS.1974, Worcester ai Teed A Se OCE M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. Engineers uve 
Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Pu. D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
_ John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| “O BSME. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University yne 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adj 
Professor of Engineering and Applied Science : 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M-A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennaylvanté 
Murray Howard Loew, Associate Professor Engineeri 
BSEE. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.E. 
Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering «Jost 
| BS. in CE. 1949, MS. in C.E. 1956, lowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


ee 
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James Michael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 
Robert John Lynch, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
Administration 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Gordon Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1964, Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of 
Richard Charles Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1969, University of South Alabama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Southern Methodist University 
Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1971, Colorado 
State University 
Ali Reza Mahmoodshahi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Jondishapur University, Iran; M.S. 1980, George Washington University 
George T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 
Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 


Michael J. Marcus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
J. Richard Margulies, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 

B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 


Veloris Allen Marshall III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1970, University of Louisville; M.S.E.E. 1975, Air Force Institute of Technology 


Carol Dianne Martin, Instructor in Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

Orin Edward Marvel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1963, M.E.E. 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1970, University of Illinois; M.S. 1983, 
California Polytechnic Institute 


John Cornelius Mathews III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1963, University of Tennessee : $ : 
"Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, lowa State University à 
Thomas A. Mazzuchi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 
Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Lehigh University ; 
Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan » ; - 
Paul Franklin McCoy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Stanford University : 4 
Charles Edmund McCullough II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


ichigan 


Engineering 

B.S.É E. 1973, M.S.E.E. 1978, George Washington University i x : 
ichael F. McGrath, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1970, M.S. 1972, Catholic University of America; D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 

Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 1976, George 
Washington University 


Asha K. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1961, Bengal Engineering College, India; M.E. 1965, Roorkee University, India; M.S. 1968, Nova Scotia 
Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic Institute of New York ; 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
Tech. 1959, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, 
hiversity of California 
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] Philip G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, MS.EM. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University 
| Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
! B.S. in Engr. 1958, MS. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


| David John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri : 
niversity 


B.S. 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate 
BS. 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bennett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Douglas Rathke Miller, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.A. 1969, D. 1971, Cornell University 


Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; MS. i 


Washington University 
Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BSc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.Sc. 1968, SCD. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Engineering 

| BS. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechn 

David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

t B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of ‘echnology; Ph.D. 1971, University of lowa 

Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. Georgia Institute of Technology 


n Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975, App.Se. 1980, D.Sc. 1986, George 


jc Institute and State University 


i 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, 
James Norvel Moss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

| B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic 

t Institute and State University 

| Erwin Thomas Moyer, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 

| 


Science 
BS. 1977, Moravian College; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Lehigh University 


! Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1970, Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S.C.E. 1954, M.A 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, usetts Institute of Technology; 
Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
" Arthur Joseph Murray, Lecturer in Engineering 
n B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, George Washington University à 
Clayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineert 
B.S.M.E. 1952, University o! Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University; M.A- 19/9 
University of Southern California 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of E ineering and A plied Science 
' B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
| Edgar Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.E.E.) 1976, George Washington University 
| Thomas J. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1981, Old Dominion University 
! S. Edward Nevius, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, University of Kansas; M.S. 1969, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, Florida State Univers od 
! David Bruce Newman, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and App! 
| Science 983, 
} B.S. 1970, University of Rhode Isl a State University; JD. ! 
American University 
Christopher Ng, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Ec 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973, Univers? 
Maryland 
Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Robert R. Nunamaker, Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.M.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology 


and; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylvani 
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Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Barry David Nussbaum, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
John Francis O'Dea, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Morris Solomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.M.E. 1944, Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 
Cambyses Guy Omidyar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.E.E. 1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1979, George Washington University 
Lin-Sen Pan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Utah 
Francis P. Pantuso, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 1973, Polytechnic 

Institute of New York 


Pandit G. Patil, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
D.M.E. 1964, Government Polytechnic, India; B.S. 1967, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1968, Carnegie- 
Mellon University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Pittsburgh 


John Franklin Patrick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Maryland 
Gerald Lee Pauler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Emporia State University; M.B.A. 1970, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1974, Oklahoma State 
University 
S. F. Pauls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Harold Jackson Peake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1942, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S.E.E. 1953, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1969, George 
Washington University 
David Allan Pethick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1966, Purdue University; J.D. 1970, American University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of 
New York 
Larry D. Pinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1963, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1973 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Joseph L. Pokorney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 


Robert S. Polvani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1959, M.S. 1965, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1975, University of Connecticut 
Lawrence Elwood Putnam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.E. 1959, M.A.E. 1964, University of Virginia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Roy Frank Rada, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1973, Yale University; M.S. 1976, University of Houston; M.D. 1977, Baylor College of Medicine; 
Ph.D. 1981, University of Illinois 1 | : 
Leon Henry Raesly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.S. 1970, Índiana State University i 
Ivatury Sanyasi Raju, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Indian Institute of Science, India 
Rassa Rassai, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland j 
Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 
Robert Bruce Reynolds, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Emory and Henry College; M.C.S. 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1974, George Washington 
University 
D . . . B » * . . 
Ferdinand Jos »ph Ricci, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 2 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Michigan State University; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 1973, 
Catholic University of America . r 
David Caron Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering == 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania, M.S. 1973, University of 
Maryland 
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Rogers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
M.S.A. 1978, George Washington 


James L. 
B.S. 1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1973, College of William and Mary; 
University 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of E ngineering and Applied 
Science 
BEE. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University; PE. 
Leonel Rojas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Rica; M.A. 1979, University Pennsylvania 


BS. 1973, M.A. 1977, University of 


Robert Richard Romano, Professorial Lectu 
B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; MS. 1971, M.S. 1972, Universi 


University 
Peter David Rosenberg, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BA, 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963, New York University; D. 1968, New York Law School; LL.M. 1971, George 
Washington University 
Shmuel Rotenstreich, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San Diego 
Sam Rothman, Professor 0, Engineering Administration 
BS. 1943, Long Island niversity; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 
| Debabrata Saha, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
P | B.S. 1976, B.Tech. 1979, University of Calcutta, India; MAS. 1982, University of Toronto, Canada; Ph.D. 1986, 
University of Michigan 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


| James William Sargent, Assistant 
B.S. 1982, Cornell University; M.S. 1987, George Washington Universi! 


Jy » 
Ji Shahram Sarkani, Visiting Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University, England; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
Leon Scharff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1942, City University of New York, City College; B.S.(E.E.) 1947, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
M.S.(E.E.) 1952, University of Maryland 
| Charles Frank Scheffey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSCE. 1943, Drexel University, MS.C.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc- 1984, Georg? 
Washington University 
ker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


lll Kurt James Schmuc 
| B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Michigan State University; M.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 


Allan Schneider, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in EE. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University: MS. in EE. 1962, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974. 


University of Maryland 
Benjamin L. Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1946, M.S. 1947, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 


Dennis Lee Schweitzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engi 
Academy; M.S. 1979, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D 1983, 


t Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 


Joseph John Seppy, Assistant Professorial 

B. niversity; M.S. 1981, George Washington University 

Homer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration s. 

BS. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. ! 

i University of Lancaster 

) Shihab A. Shamma, Assistant Profess 

| B.Sc. 1976, Imperial College, England; M.S. 1977, M.A., 

ji Presson Scott Shane, Professor of E ineering Administration 

} B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. in Ch.E 1946, usetts Institute of Technology 

Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1978, University of Delaware 


rer in Engineering 
ty of Michigan; Ph.D. 1976, Purdue 


neering 
University of Utah 


orial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1980, Stanford University 


{| 

H B.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. f 

| Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ineeriné 
of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota, BA. Y 


BS. 1949, City University 

D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 
Craig Conway Sherbrooke, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ang 

B.S. 1956, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los 
John N. Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p. 191% 
B.Sc. 1956, Queens University, Ontario, Canada; MS. 1967, College of William Mary; Ph.D. 


University of Virginia 
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Gene R. Shuman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1981, University of Maryland 

John Lee Sibert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 

Barry George Silverman, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 
*Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Statistics 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. 1964, Rutgers—The State 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
David Ray Skeen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Emporia State University; M.S.T.M. 1973, American University 
Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
David Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George 
Washington University 
Wray Jackson Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and in Statistics 
B.A. 1948, George Washington University; M.S. 1958, University of Michigan; D.Sc. 1980, George Washington 
University 
Richard E. Snyder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 
Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Moustafa Soliman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1957, University of Cairo, Egypt; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 


Robert Martin Sorensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S.C.E. 1960, M.S.C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
Refik Soyer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England; D.Sc. 1986, George 
Washington University 


James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 


Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 


Clayton Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, University of Redlands; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Air Force Institute of Technology 


Olaf Oliver Storaasli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Concordia College; M.A. 1966, University of South Dakota; Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State 
University à 

Fate Suber, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University f 

Kenneth Sutton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering -> 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, 

North Carolina State University à = : 

bert Morris Tarakan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 1977, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1981, George Washington University r : 
illard Lucian Taylor III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1967, M.S.LE. 1975, University of Rhode Island; M.E.(Mgt.) 1976, Boston University . 

bert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering J 

B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, 

University of California, San Diego 


bert Heath Tolson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


BS. 1958, M.S 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


— 
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| 

| *Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineeri and Applied Science 
BS. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 

Julio Luis Torres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BS. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1961, E.E. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Stanford University 

Lawrence Willard Townsend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

BS. 1969, US Naval Academy; M.S 1970, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1980, University of Idaho 


J. S. Tripp, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M. rsity; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 


S. 1962, Kansas State Unive 
James S. Vander aft, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1963, nford University; Ph.D. 1966, 


University of Maryland 
Warren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1952, M.S.E. 1958, D.Engr. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
Kenneth Dallas Wade, Associate Pro, essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Concord College; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 19 7, California Western 


University 

Charles Matthew Waespy, Associate Professorial Lecturer inE ngineering 
BS. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy; S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of 
California, Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1978, Loyola College of Baltimore 

Pradeep Kumar Wahi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B. Tech. 1972, M.Tech 1976, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1978, State University of New York at 
Stony Brook 

Gerald David Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolina State 
University 

Eugene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 

John D. Waller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre 

Todd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
BS. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 

Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, University of Denver 


Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M. 
Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professor of E ineering and A lied Science 
BP 1957, tur um of r^ York, id i. M.S. wis. 1965, Php. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of 
ew 
tRobert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Administration fos 
BS. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern Californi* 


John Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. ` i linoi i 
istant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineer 
ytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, atts Institute of Technosite 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
William Lee Williams, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Mi B.S. 1959, Youngstown University; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1966, Indiana 
N University I : 
Frank Leroy Willin ham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
I B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S 4 
| Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| ECE. 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York: Ph D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering MD. 
BS (EE) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1964, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; ge D. 1977; 
1978, University of Juarez 


eon sabbatical leave fall semester 1987. 
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Chieh Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, Chung-Yang College of Science & Technology, China; M.S.(Ch.E 
M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Drexel University 


Jeremy Sin-Hing Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins 
University 


Michael Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering t 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc 1968, George Washington University 
Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967, Columbia University 
Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
A. M. Yen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Taipei Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
Vujica Yevjevich, Research Professor of Engineering 
C.E. 1936, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; H.E. 1938 University of Grenoble, Switzerland; D Eng. 1955, 
Serbian Academy of Sciences, Yugoslavia; P.E 
James Chun-ying Yu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 
*Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University of Waterloo, 


Canada 


Thomas Arthur Zang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California Institute of 
Technology 
Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 


Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 


) 1968, Villanova University; 


ua 
n Sabbatical leave spring semester 1988 


Abbreviations, key to, 59 
Academic status of the University, 11 
Academic work load, 19 
Accreditation, 11 
Adding courses, 232 
Administration of research and 
development, graduate area of 
concentration, 178, 183 
Admission 
Application for, 12, 29 
International students, 14 
To doctoral degree programs, 
See also individual departments 
To graduate study, 29 
To master's degree programs, 32 
! See also individual departments 
To professional degree programs, 34 
See also individual departments 
To undergraduate study, 12 
Transfer students, 14 
Advanced placement examinations, 
credit for, 17 
Advanced standing, 17 
Advisory council, 55 
Advisory system, 19 
Aeroacoustics, graduate area of 
concentration, 44, 78 
Aeronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 44, 79 
Alumni associations, 237 
Applied science 
Graduate courses, 61 
Undergraduate courses, 60 
Applied Scientist, professional degree 
of, 34 
See also individual departments 


graduate area of 
concentration, 181, 183 
Artificial intelligence laboratory, 
Assistantships, 225 
Astronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 44, 80 
Attendance, 19, 31 
Auditing, 232 


Bachelor of Science programs, 
see individual departments 
Balance sheet, 232 


186 


Career services center, 240 

Center for academic and administrative 
computing, 235 

Changes in program of study, 232 


268 


Artificial intelligence and human factors, 


Civil engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 80 
Graduate courses, 92 
Undergraduate study, 66 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering 
Departmental staff, 66 
Graduate study and areas of 
concentration, 77 
Undergraduate study in civil 
engineering, 66 
Undergraduate study in mechanical 
engineering, 70 
College Board tests, 17 
Communications 
Graduate area of concentration, 139 
Undergraduate subject area, 119 
Computer-aided design 
Graduate area of concentration, 82 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 134 
Undergraduate mechanical 
engineering option, 73 
Computer centers, 24, 235 
Computer engineering, unde uate 
subject area and option, 119, 123 
Computer-integrated design and 
manufacturing, graduate area of 
concentration, 83 
Computer science 
Graduate areas of concentration, 
Graduate courses, 164 
Undergraduate study, 129 
See also Electrical engineeri 
computer science 
Computer systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 1 


140 


ng and 


Computing facility, School of | 24 
Engineering and Applied Sci 1 
Conduct, regulations concerning» 23 
Consortium of universities, 6 
Registration for courses 1n, te ares 


Construction management, 
of concentration, 

Continuing engineeri 

Control and instrumentation SY". 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 198 

Controls, systems, and power, under 
graduate subject area, 46 

Cooperative education p! 

Counseling center, 239 — 58 

Course numbers, explanation of, 


Credit 

For advanced placement 
examinations, 17 

From service schools, 18 

Hours, explanation of, 58 

Toward a degree, 232 

Transfer from other institutions, 
18, 30, 233 

See also individual degree programs 


Davis-Hodgkins house, 244 
Dean of students, office of, 239 
Dean's council, 54 
Dean's honors and commendation 
lists, 22 
Decision support systems laboratory, 186 
Defense science, graduate area of 
concentration, 202 
Digital electronics and hardware, 
undergraduate application elective 
track, 132 
Disabled student services, 240 
Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 231 
Dismissal of students, 234 
Dissertation, 37 
See also individual departments 
Doctoral degree program, 36 
See also individual departments 
Dormitories, see Residence halls 
Dropping courses, 232 
gs, University policy on, 235 
Dual-degree programs, 
undergraduate, 52 


Educational opportunity program, 239 
lectrical energy systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 198 
lectrical engineering 
Graduate courses, 152 
Undergraduate study, 118 
lectrical engineering and computer 
Science 
partmental staff, 118 
Doctor of Science program, 148 
raduate areas of concentration, 139 
Master of Science program, 143 
E rofessional degree program, 146 
lectromechanical systems, 
undergraduate technical 
elective track, 198 
tronics, undergraduate subject 
area, 120 
trophysics (electronics, fields, and 
Waves), graduate area of 
è Concentration, 141 
Ployment, student, 229 


Elec 


Elec. 


Energy, graduate area of 
concentration, 83 
Energy and power, undergraduate 
option, 73 
Energy conversion, power, and 
transmission, graduate area of 
concentration, 142 
Energy systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 202 
Engineer, professional degree of, 34 
See also individual departments 
Engineer alumni association, 237 
Engineering administration 
Departmental staff, 176 
Doctor of Science program, 184 
Graduate courses, 187 
Master of Engineering Administration 
program, 176 
Master of Science program, 180 
Professional degree program, 183 
Undergraduate application elective 
track, 134 
Undergraduate courses, 187 
Engineering honor and high honor 
scholarships, 221 
Engineering science 
Graduate courses, 106 
Undergraduate course, 76 
Engineers' council, 243 
English, correct use of, 22 
English placement test, 19 
Enrollment requirements 
Doctoral students, 38 
Graduate students, 31 
Environmental and energy management 
graduate area of 
concentration, 179, 183 
Environmental engineering, graduate 
area of concentration, 85 
Environmental systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 199 
Equal opportunity, University policy 
on, 11 
Examinations 
Advanced placement, 17 
College Board, 17 
Department examinations for waived 
courses or credit, 17 
Doctoral, final, 37 
Doctoral, qualifying, 36 
See also individual departments 
English placement, 19 
Master's comprehensive, 33 
See also individual departments 
Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 14, 30 
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lli Faculty and staff of instruction, 252 
See also individual departments 
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Special, 217 
Tuition, 216 
University center, 216 
ellowships, 224 
Fields and waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 120 
Final examination, doctoral, 
see Examinations 
Financial aid 
For graduate students, 224 
For international students, 229 
For undergraduates, 221, 227 
Prepaid and deferred payment 
plans, 218 
! Financial regulations, 216 
Financial systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 134 
Undergraduate systems analysis 
and engineering technical elective 
track, 199 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences 
Graduate area of concentration, 85 
Undergraduate option, 73 
MT Food service, 242 


General operations research, graduate 
area of concentration, 202 
Í Geotechnical engineering, graduate area 
of concentration, 86 
Grading systems 
Graduate, 31 
Undergraduate, 20 
Graduate study, 29 
See also individual departments 
Graduation requirements 
Master’s degree, 34 
Undergraduate, 22 
MIS University, 233 
Grants, 223 


Handicapped students, services for, 
see Disabled student services 
Health and accident insurance, 240 
Health service, student, 240 
Honor societies, 244 
Honors, degree earned with, 23 
Honors research program, 49 
v Housing and residence life, 241 
| Human factors laboratory, 186 
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Humanities and social sciences, 


requirements for course work in, 24 
Information management, graduate area 
of concentration, 182, 183 
Institute for artificial intelligence, 44 
Institute for information science an 
technology, 43 
Institute for managemen 
engineering, 42 
Institute for reliability and risk 
analysis, 42 
Institute for the study of fatigue, 
fracture, and structural 
reliability, 42 
International student services, 240 
International students 
Admission, undergraduate, 14 
English language requirements for 
graduate admission, 30 
Financial aid, 229 
Financial certificate, 14 
International student services, 240 
Language test, 14, 30 
International water resources 
institute, 43 


t science and 


Joint institute for advancement of flight 


sciences, 44 
Junior year abroad program, 71 


Laboratories and measurement, 
undergraduate subject area, 1 

Laboratory facilities, 24, 186 

Language requirement for doctoral 
study, 36 

See also individual departments 

Language test for international 
students, 14, 30 

Library, 233, 249 

Loans, 228 

Logistics engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 202 

Lost and found office, see Property 
responsibility 


Management decision systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 134 
Undergraduate systems analysis 
and engineering technical 
elective track, 199 
Management information systems, 
undergraduate application 
elective track, 134 
Management science, gra 
concentration, 204 area 
Marketing of technology, graduate 
of concentration, 179, 1 


duate area of 
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Master's comprehensive examination, 
see Examinations 
Master's degree programs, 32 
See also individual departments 
Master's thesis, 32 
Optional program without, 33 
Mathematical modeling in information 
systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 202 
Mathematical optimization, graduate 
area of concentration, 203 
Mathematical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 199 
Mathematics, undergraduate application 
elective track, 134 
Mechanical energy systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 199 
Mechanical engineering 
Graduate courses, 98 
Undergraduate study, 70 
See also Civil, mechanical, and 
environmental engineering 
Mechanical engineering design 
Graduate area of concentration, 87 
Undergraduate option, 74 
MECHELECIV, 244 
Medical engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 142 
Undergraduate subject area, 120 
Midsemester warning, 20 
Model building for transportation flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 203 


NASA- Langley 
Graduate program, 45 
Joint institute for advancement of 
flight sciences, 44 
aval systems, undergraduate technical 
elective track, 199 
etwork systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 199 
Networks, undergraduate subject 
area, 120 


NROTC, 49 


Operations research 
partmental staff, 196 
tor of Science program, 205 
raduate courses, 208 
Master of Science programs, 201 
fessional degree program, 204 
ndergraduate application elective 
track, 134 
ndergraduate courses, 200 
(p ndergraduate program, 196 
rations research in industrial 
*ngineering systems, graduate 
area of concentration, 203 


Premedical engineering option, 124 

Preregistration, 215 

Prizes, 230 

Probation, 21 

Production systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 199 

Professional degree program, 34 

See also individual departments i 

Professional organizations, 245 

Programs, right to change, 234 

Property responsibility, 235 

Public works management, graduate 
area of concentration, 179, 183 


Qualifying examination, doctoral, 
see Examinations 

Quality-point index, 21, 31 

Quantitative decision making for 
public policy, graduate area of 
concentration, 203 


Reading center, 236 
Readmission, 16 
Refunds, 219 
Registration, 215 
Regulations 
Financial, 216 
For graduate study, 31 
For undergraduate study, 18 
University, 230 
Religious life, 243 
Research institutes, 42 
Residence halls, 241 
Residence requirements 
For bachelor's degrees, 23 
For graduate degrees, 31 
ROTC, 237 
Rules, right to change, 234 


Scholarship requirements 
Doctoral degrees, 37, 185 
Master's degrees, 33 
Professional degrees, 35, 184 
Undergraduate degrees, 20, 23 | 
Scholarships, 221, 224 ! 
Secondary fields of study, 52 
Service school credit, 18 | 
Social sciences and humanities, _ 
requirements for course work in, 24 
Solid mechanics and materials 
engineering, undergraduate 
option, 74 
Solid mechanics and materials science, 
graduate area of concentration, 87 
Speech and hearing center, 236 
Statistical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 200 
Stochastic modeling, graduate area of 
concentration, 204 
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Time limits for completing degree 


Structural engineering, graduate area of 

concentration, 88 Doctoral degree programs, 39, 186 

Structures and dynamics, graduate area Master's degree programs, 34 

of concentration, 89 Professional degree programs, 35 

Student activities office, 243 Tool requirement for doctoral study, 36 

Student government, 243 Transcripts of record, 233 

Student organizations, 244 Transfer credit, see Credit 

Suspension, 21 Transfer students, 14 

Systems analysis and engineering, Transportation management, graduate 
area of concentration, 180, 183 


undergraduate program, 196 
Systems analysis and management, 
aduate area of concentration, 


Trustees, 250 
Tuition, 216 


182, 183 : os 

Systems science, networks, and controls, Undergraduate curricula, 23 

graduate area of concentration, 142 See also individual departments 
Undergraduate study, 12 


Technology and public affairs, graduate See also individual departments 


area of concentration, 179, 183 "2 
Telecommunications and computers, Veterans benefits, 229 

graduate area of concentration, 143 Water resources, graduate area of 
Test of English as à Foreign concentration, 90 

Language, 14, 30 Withdrawal, 219, 231 
Tests, see Examinations Work-study program, 22 
Thermal sciences, see Fluid mechanics Writing laboratory, 236 
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Facts About 
The George Washington University 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 š 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus 9,831 full-time; 6,556 part-time i 
Students 
Geographical Origin of 50 states, District of Columbia, and 
Students over 100 countries 
Number of Full-Time Faculty 1,170 (89% with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-Time Faculty 540 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $4,720 


to $5,370 for the academic year (see 
pages 241—42) 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literature, 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Adminis- 
tration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering, 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justice, 
Dance, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Econom- 
ics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, Elementary/Secondary Physical 
Education, Emerger.cy Medical Services, English Literature, Environmental Studies, 
Exercise and Sport, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Services, International Affairs, 
Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature in 
English, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Administration, Medi- 
cal Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, Music, Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anesthe- 
ŝia, Philosophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Political Communications, Political 
Science, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Adminis- 
tration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture— 
In Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish 
anguage and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech and 
earing Science, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Travel and 
ourism, Urban Affairs, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of 

rts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and 
Auman Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
School of International Affairs 


Annual Issues of the University Bulletins 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20052 

Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 


Engineering and Applied Science 
ssions Office, National Law Center 


National Law Center, Admi 
Admissions Office, School of 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


Schedule of Classes—On Campus, 


Schedule of Classes—Off Campus, 
Continuing Education 
Sessions Announcement, Summer Session: 


Fall, Spring, and Summer, Registrar 


eng 


Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 


Summer s Office 


The George Washington University 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 
National Law Center, 1865 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 

i} School of Education and Human Development, 1907 


School of Government and Business Administration, 1928 


School of Public and International Affairs, 1928 


Division of Continuing Education, 1916/1930/ 1981 


University Hospital, 1898 


College and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (M.Mus.), 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), 
Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Prac- 
tice) [M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) [B.S. (C.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) [B.S. 
(C.S.)], Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) [B.S. (E.E.)], Bachelor of 
Science (Mechanical Engineering) [B.S. (M.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Systems 
Analysis and Engineering) [B.S. (S.A.&E.)], Master of Engineering Adminis- 
tration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist 
(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 
Education and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 
Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 
(Ed.D.) 


School of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Accoun- 
tancy (B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
Accountancy (M.Acct.), Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master 
of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administra- 
tion (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
in Information Systems Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master's Graduate 
Certificate in Health Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


re of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
(I A.) 
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